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THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY AND THE WORLD OP SCIENCE (1768-1800) 

GILBERT CHIHAJLD 
Prbcetoa UaivwHfcy 
(Rtad February 14, 1942) 


In ■ piper read before the Society on April IB. 
1907, the late Dr. J. G. Rosengarten has already 
lilted "The Early French Members of the Ameri¬ 
can Philosophical Society ” The title was far too 
modest, since the author had made a fairly com¬ 
plete survey of tile French m e mbership, from the 
beginnings of the Society to the date of his com¬ 
munication, and had even indnded the recently 
elected French Ambassador, Jean-Jules Jusherand 
As this study has appeared in the Proceedings 
(1908), and is easily accessible, it might seem that 
there was no need to do over again what had been 
done so well and so thoroughly It happens, how¬ 
ever, that when this survey is compared with the 
minutes of the Society, the picture drawn by Dr. 
Rosengarten, complete as it seems to be at first, is 
revealed as one-sided and consequently misleading. 

The fact is that, even during the early years of 
the Society, France was at no time treated as the 
most favored nation by our predecessors. The 
French scientist! were far from being the only 
distinguished foreigners invited to join the Philo¬ 
sophical Society. Whatever may have been the 
feelings of gratitude for the assistance given by 
France during the War of Independence, the early 
members made it a point not to discriminate 
against or in favor of any particular notion Their 
interest was not limited or defined by political or 
sentimental consideration, but extended to the 
whole scientific world So evident became this 
characteristic of the Society during the first half 
century of its organized existence, that, as the 
investigation proceeded, it became necessary to 
broaden the scope of this survey by including, 
however sketchily, an outline of the early inter¬ 
national activities of the American members dur¬ 
ing the second half of the eighteenth century 1 

1 Material for this paper was obtained from (a) Tks 
Early Proceedings of the American Ptalosophkol So¬ 
ciety . . compiled by one of the Secretaries, from the 

mmm sc r ipt mimtee of its meetings from 1744 lo 1837; 
(6) the first low volumes of the Transactions, published 
rumactively ill 1771. 1798, 1793 and 1799. (c) An His¬ 
torical Account of the Origin and Formation of the 

npcnDiNoi or m ahibicah miuwoemcAL society, vol. 


This truly scientific spirit had long been estab¬ 
lished in Europe It was the spirit of the Royal 
Society It had been forcibly expressed at the 
end of the seventeenth century by good Abbe 
I-onguerue, when he wrote to Turretin (January 
13, 1604) “Soyez persuade qu'on ne petit nen 
faire de Ivin dans lea sciences que lorsque les 
savants se commuruquent mutuellement lours con- 
noissanceb et que la r6publique dcs lettres ne pout 
pas se passer de commerce non plus qu’une ri- 
publique politique" Throughout the eighteenth 
century, this frcling of reciprocity and solidarity 
liad grown in such a way that this republic of the 
mind had really come into being, uniting the Indi¬ 
vidual scientists, philosophers and men of letters 
as well os the scientific bodies of Europe mto an 
entirely unofficial but very closely knit organiza¬ 
tion It is in a degree surprising, but very gratify¬ 
ing, to discover manifestations of the same spirit 
among the "natural philosophers,” the scientists 
and the amateurs who, around 1768, consolidated 
two small and relatively umnijiortant local organi¬ 
zations in order to form the association which has 
become the present Socirty No fault would have 
been found with them if they had simply created 
a mutual admiration society, similar to so many 
provincial Academies of the time, and if they had 
been satisfied with local recruiting or at most with 
a purely American or continental membership 
This they did not choose to do. At one of the 
earliest meetings of the Society, in fact before 

APS by Peter Stephen Du Ponceau with a 
Report of the Committee on the Dale of the Foundation 
of the Society, Philadelphia. 1914, (d) the manuocript 
minute* of the Society. Most of the in formation waa 
derived from ttili loot source, ai It ioou appeared that 
lhe printed rabiutei hod been arbitrarily abridged, par¬ 
ticularly with reference to mention and communkatkaia 
concerning foreign member*. There n elan conaiderabla 
difference between the liati of member* ai it can be com¬ 
piled from the minute* and the ana liota aa they appear 
In the Transactions It wot saataned, perhepe wrongly, 
that the liota provided by the Transactions were more 
reliable end probably repreoeuted, not (imply phUooophert 
who had been nominated, but thoM who hod been really 
elected and had accepted their election. 
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the Society was truly organized they selected out¬ 
standing British and foreign mem hers. Overlook¬ 
ing the aspersions cast ii|>on the climate and the 
future of America by the great French naturalist, 
they elected M. Buffon, of Vans, and at the same 
meeting paid tlie same honor to Dr I’ Burgius, 
Professor of Natural History in Stockholm, Chris¬ 
tian McGee, 1,1. D of Heidelberg, Dr Cullen of 
Edinburgh, not to speak of Dr. Sandtford of 
Barlrados and Dr Warner of Antigua They 
were already in touch with other distinguished 
foreigners, os shown by a letter received from Dr 
( mllo. of Naples, in which the Italian scientist 
expressed his thanks for being projiosed fur mem¬ 
bership and appended a list of plants winch could 
he acclimatized in America 

The eagerness of the Society to do its part and 
to join the scientists of the world in a common 
effort, appears in a vrrv striking manner in their 
observations of the "transit of Venus over the 
sun ” As early as April Id. 1768, John Ewing 
had made a proposal with considerations worth 
recalling 

As Astronomy may be brought to a much greater 
Perfection thnn it has yet arrived at by a multiplicity 
of accurate observations made of this Transit in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the World S composed together, 1 
would hereby propose to this society that effectual 
Provision be made for taking the a * olmervntion In 
this City Thu is ye more necessary, as such another 
Opportunity will not be presented for more than a 
t entury to come 

After the observations had been made at a great 
expenditure of time and money, the committee in 
charge was instructed "to draw up an account of 
the Transits of Venus and Mercury to be com¬ 
municated to the Astronomers in Europe, to he 
transmitted to Dr Franklin, as President" fPec 
15, 1760) It might be supposed that the worthy 
scientists were not entirely disinterested, since on 
April 20, 1770, power was given to the Curator 
to write to foreign memliers and others "to solicit 
assistance in completing the Museum " Nor were 
they entirely selfish they fully intended to repay 
in as large a measure as possible the gifts they 
might receive When it was contemplated to pnnt 
the first volume of the Transactions Including the 
observations on the transit as the mam part, a hst 
was immediately drawn of the foreign institutions 
to whrtfi the volume was to be presented. It In¬ 
cluded "the Philosophical Societies" of Stockholm, 
,JJp*l, Berlin, Gottingen, Petersburg, London, 
Edinburgh, Dublin, Berne, Paris, Bolotua, Turin. 


Florence, and the Universities of Oxford, Cam¬ 
bridge, Dublin, Edinburgh, Glasgow, St Andrew* 
and Aberdeen That the members of the Society 
were fully aware that they had done the work 
well is revealed in the form letter accompanying 
the volume "The American Philosophical Society 
held at Philadelphia humbly desirous to cooperate 
with the Society in tlieir laudable endeavors 
for the Advancement of useful knowledge, request 
ye learned and rc§|>ectahle Body to accept this 
volume as the first fruits of their lahors in this 
new world” (May 15, 1772) At the end of the 
introductory matter was printed a list of the 
members of the Society, followed by n list of the 
“Kurojicaii members," twenty-one ill all, repre¬ 
senting licsides England, Scotland and Ireland, 
Sweden with three members, Germany and Italy 
with one each and France with a single one who 
headed the list, "Monsieur Buffon of Paris” 

In the following year were elected Baron de 
Khrngstadt, Counsellor of State of the Empress of 
Russia Dr Le Rov, Vice Director of the Acad¬ 
emy of the Sciences. Paris, Dr Torhrni Bergman. 
Professor of Mathematics at Stockholm, and Dr 
Alex Small of I-ondon In 1774, Dr Benjamin 
Franklin sent a considerable number of hooks 
from Europe and mainly from France which had 
been obviously procured from the authors them¬ 
selves, and soon after the following French scien¬ 
tists and philosophers were elected to membership 
( ondorret, Dauhenton, Dulxiurg, I-e Roux, Mac- 
quair, Abbe Raynal, Lavoisier, Hazier, all "of 
Pans " 

One does not liave to seek very far to discover 
the reason for this apparently sudden interest of 
the French in the American society To some 
extent, it was due to the impression made by the 
first volume of the Transactions widely distriliuted 
through Europe by Dr Franklin hmugjf and by 
Filippo Mazzei, fnend and neighbor of Jefferson 
and American agent in Europe, and more particu¬ 
larly In Italy. But It was mainly due to the influ¬ 
ence and personality of Benjamin Franklin him¬ 
self and to the desire, on the part of European 
scientists, to give some recognition to the Society 
of which he was president. We can even susjiect 
that the lack of provincialism which distinguished 
the Society would be attributed to the man who 
as a scientist was a citizen of the world, and a* a 
patriot one of the first American citizens. 

With the War of Independence and the French 
Alliance, the relation* with France grew closer. 
France was the first power to recognize the inde- 
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pendenct of the United States, and the Ant to 
send to Congress an accredited plenipotentiary 
The January meeting of 1779 had been postponed 
to vnne future date, "for some weighty reasons." 
which appear on another page of the minutes as 
"the calamities of war and the invasion of this 
city by the enemy " But on March S, the meetings 
were revived and on April 16, 1779, His Excel¬ 
lency M Gerard waa notified of hu election The 
Society was very lavish in expressing its gratitude 
to the French envoy sixteen dollars were voted 
"in favor of Mr Hilary Baker who wrote his 
Excellency's certificate of election," and twenty 
dollars for binding the volume of the Transactions 
Both were presented to the French plenipotentiary 
hy Joseph Reed. “President of Pennsylvania and 
patron of the Society,” and Gerard, quite apprecia¬ 
tive of the honor, mentioned it in his dispatch to 
Vcrgennes on May 14, 1779 

When the French envoy had to leave, at the end 
of the year, because of ill health, the Secretary 
was instructed to ask him to place in the hands of 
Monsieur Buffon a letter, the terms of which are 
well worth recalling under the present circum¬ 
stances The members of the Society felt that 
they were unable to rqiay in kind the magnificent 
gift that Buffon had made them of his Histoire 
Nalurcllc drs Ouraux , with colored plates and ele¬ 
gantly bound Very modest in comparison was 
the single volume of the Transactions honcstlv but 
simply printed by William and Thomas Bradford 
at Philadelphia, blit in time of war even the dis¬ 
interested purposes of pure science have to yield 
to more pressing work Temporarily at least the 
war had to take precedence over jdulosophical 
research Yet, it is significant that even at tlist 
time, the Society reaffirmed its belief in tile funda¬ 
mental and universal value of science 

"The Society," they wrote, "has to lament that since 
the receipt of yotir books, our situation hath been 
such that die chief attention of those among our 
members, who might have contributed something to¬ 
wards the important work in which you are engaged, 
hath been necessarily called towards the Assistance of 
tlieir country in the great struggle which she now sus¬ 
tains. But it is lioped the time is fast approaching 
(and that your valuable life may be prolonged to that 
time) when the re-establishment of general peace, 
shall leave the friends and Devotees of Science, on 
both sides of the Atlantic at full liberty to unite their 
efforts for the advancement of wisdom, virtue and 
humanity, unconfined to Sect or nation " 

Thus was started a tradition of electing to mem¬ 
bership in the Society the French envoys La Lu- 


serne, Marbots, Temant, Otto, Fauchet, Adet, 
which was interrupted only when political difficul¬ 
ties with France made it impossible to continue to 
grant such recognition To the French at home, 
the Society showed iarticular attention, sending 
an orrery to the King, through BarW-Marbois, 
making comte dc Vcrgennes a member at the tune 
of the conclusion of the Treaty of pence, but Sig¬ 
nificantly electing on the same day not only Mar¬ 
quis d'Angevilhers, who was in charge of the 
royal gardens, but also Count Campomanes and 
Mr John Hyacinth de Magellan of London As 
soon as conditions warranted, the Society had re¬ 
turned to the program formulated in the letter to 
Buffon, and resumed intercourse with all the na¬ 
tions of Europe, including Great Britain, without 
making any discrimination Tins will appear even 
more dearly if we now refer to the list of “For¬ 
eign Members elected since the publication of the 
first volume of the Transactions, viz since the 
18th of January 1771,” dated 1786 Long as it 
is, it has enough significance to warrant its being 
reprinted here 

List of Foreign Mfmbkrs Electhi sincf the 
18th of January 1771 

Monsieur lc Marquis d’Angevilhers, of Pans, Dr 
Adams of Barhadoes, Lieut Stephen Adye, of the 
Royal Artillery Dt Forbern Bergman, Prof 
Math , Stockholm. Major Prcdrnck F S de Brahra, 
Iners, Ills Excellency M J Peter Van Berckel, 
Minister Plenipotentiary from the United Provinces 
of the Netherlands, Frederick Eugene Francis Baron 
de Beelen Bertholf, Imperial Councellor of Commerce 
to the United States, Brussels Lc Chevalier dc 
Chastellu':, Marshal of the Fiekl in the Armies of 
France, Chevalier of the Royal Military Order of St 
lanus, and one of the forty members of the French 
Academy, Count de Campomanes, Fiscal of the 
Council of Castile, Dr. Adair Crawford, Physician 
to St Thomas’s Hospital, London, Dr Conte, Rev 
Thomas Coombe, Ireland, Daniel Coxe, Esq, Eng¬ 
land Mr Peter Dollond, of London, Dr An¬ 
drew Duncan, of Edinburgh, Monsieur Daubenton, 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Pans, Mon¬ 
sieur Dubourg, of Pans, Chev Ds ran ours, Consul 
of France for the Southern Department . Hon. 
John Ellis, Esq , of Jamaica Hon. Bryan Edwards, 
Esq, of Jamaica Le Marquis dc la Fayette, 
Major General In the Armies of the United States of 
Amencs, Abbe Fontana, Director of the Great 
Duke’s Cabinet of Natural History . Rev, 
Thomas Gibbons, DD, of London, Count de 
Guidten, Lieut. Gen, Id the French Army . . Hon 

Samuel Gustavus Boron Hermelin of Stockholm; 
William HerscheB, Esq, FRS, of Bath, England. 
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Dr Hugh James, of Jamaica . Timothy 
Baron de KJei ng iterit, Councillor of State to the 
Empm*. of Russia; Brigadier-General Thadeus Kos- 
ciurko . L t Chev de la Luzerne; Monsieur La¬ 

voisier, of the Academy of Sciences in Paris . 
Monsieur Batfci de Marbols, Inteodant of St Do¬ 
mingo, I-ord Mahone, Monsieur Macquer, of Paris. 
Samuel Moore, Esq, of London, Dr Benjamin Mos¬ 
ley, of Jamaica; Mr John Hyacinth de Magellan, 
F R S, and Member of several Academes, London; 
Christ Fred. Michaelia, M D, of Gotten btrrgh, Mr 
John Mandnllon, Merchant, Amsterdam Rev 
Joseph Priestley, L.L D, F.R.S , of Birmingham, 
England, Rev Richard Price, D D, F R S , of Lon¬ 
don , Dr Pcrcival, Prof Chym, Trinity College, 
Dublin, Mr William Parker, of London. . . . Mon¬ 
sieur le Roy. Vice-Director of the Academy of Sci¬ 
ences in Paris. Monsieur le Roux, Abbd Raynnl; 
AbW Rosier, of the Academy of Sciences in Lyons 
. . Monsieur Sue, Professor Royal of Anatomy, 
Ate., at Pans, Monsieur Jean Baptiste Sue, Prof 
Surgery in Paris, Right Hon Earl of Stanhope; Mr 
Alexander Small, of London; Mr Junes Six of 
Canterbury, England Monsieur le Count de 
Vergennes, Minister of Stale for Foreign Affairs, 
France Fortunatus de Warns, Esq ; William 
Wright, M D, FRS.i In the Parish of Trrlawney, 
Jamaica. 

Out of fifty-five foreign members elected dur¬ 
ing that period, the French scientists and philoso¬ 
pher* accounted for nmeteen, not an undue pro¬ 
portion considering the place then occupied hy 
France in the world of science Very few names 
had been inserted out of purely political considera¬ 
tions. Neither Rochamheau nor de Grasse appear 
on the Hat military distinction, services rendered 
to the American cause, were evidently not consid¬ 
ered as sufficient ground upon which to confer 
membership on a foreigner, outstanding as he may 
have been in non-philosophical fields, the only 
possible exception being Comte de Guichen. As 
for Lafayette and Chastellux, they could well be 
adjudged "philosophers" according to the defini¬ 
tion of the time All in all, in spite of the war, 
the Society had succeeded in maintaining through 
these parlous years its high international and scien¬ 
tific standardi. 

The same remark applies to the following period 
which covers the yean between 1766 and 1793 
Some of the naroqa on the long Hat published m 
the third volume of the Tronsodiona had obvi¬ 
ously been selected on Franklin’^ recommendation, 
srd among than, particularly La Rochefoucauld, 
#ho had translated the texts of the American State 
Constitutions'. Cafaanis, the adoptive son of Ma¬ 


dame Helved us, and Condo rcet, who was a per¬ 
sonal friend of the Doctor But on the verv day 
they were elected, CastigUoni of Milan, R. Kirwan 
of London and James Brattle of Aberdeen hod 
alio been voted upon. On the other hand, one 
would vainly look for any name which might have 
been recommended by Franklin's successor in 
Pans, and it seems unlikely that, even after his 
return to the United States, Thomas Jefferson 
made any use of his influence to obtain such a 
recognition for his French friends Here again, 
the complete list of foreign members will prove 
of interest. 

List of Foreign Members Elected since 
1st January, 1786, up to 1793 

Jama Andeison, MD, of Madras*, Count Paul 
Andream, of Milan. Rev Samuel Beattie, D D , 
of Aberdeen. Prof Moral Philosophy. Robert Bar¬ 
clay, of London, Sir Joseph Banks Bart, PRS, of 
London, William Baker, of Herefordshire In Eng¬ 
land, Rev Thomas Barnes, of Manchester, in Eng¬ 
land , Dr Charles Blagden, of London, Sec.R S,, 
Paliiot de Beauvois, Member of the Academic* of 
Arts and Sciences at Pam, and Cape Francois; 
Nicholas I- Burmann, M D, Prof Nat Hist m Am¬ 
sterdam The Marquis of Condorcet, Secretary 
perpetual of the Academy of Arts and Sciences at 
Pans, M Charles, of Paris, Lecturer in Experi¬ 
mental Philosophy and one of the first Aeronauts, 
Cabams, M D, of Paris, I-oren* Cntl, M D, of 
Helms trail in Brunswick, fount de Castillionl, of 
Milan; De Vaux Cadet, M Cadet, both of Paris, 
and members of several Academia In Europe, Hec¬ 
tor St John de Creveconir, Consul of France, at New 
York; Petrus Camper, of Friesland, F.RS, and 
member of Academia at Pons, Petcraburg. and Edin¬ 
burgh, Joseph Ceracchi, Statuary of Rome, M. 
Coupigny, of Cape Franqoi*. . The Princes* 
Catharine Rocnonowna Daschkaw, Chevalier* of the 
order of St Anne, Directress of the Imperial Acad¬ 
emy of Arts and Sdenca at Petersburg, and Maid 
of Honor to her Imperial Majesty; Erasmus Darwin, 
MD,FR.S , of Darby in England M. Feutry, 
of Paris; Anthony FothergiU, M D„ of Bath In Eng¬ 
land , Antoine, R.C M„ da la Forest, Consul General 
of France, to the United Stata; John ReinhoM Fos¬ 
ter, of Halle in Saxony, and F R.S, of London. . 
Don Francis de Gardoqul, Auditor for the Rota, for 
the Crown of Castile at the Court of Rome; GastO- 
leir, M.D., of Montargii, M. Grivel, of Pans; Hu¬ 
bert de GarMer, M.D, of Paris, M M. da Granchaln, 
Major General of the French Navy; Don Diego Gar- 
doqui, Envoy from the Court of Spain, to the United 
Stata, Benjamin Gkutln, M D , of Colmar In Alsaee; 
John Grooche, M.D., Prof Nat Hist in die Univer¬ 
sity of Mittau, In Court land. . Dr. Thomas Hanry, 
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of Manchester in England; John Hunter, of London, 
Surgeon; Baron de Hemltz, of Berlin, Minister of 
the Miners! Department, Baron de Hupech, of Co¬ 
logne. . . John Ingeuhonsz, MD, FRS, of Vi¬ 
enna, Physician to his Imperial Majesty Rich¬ 
ard Kirwan, F R.S, of London . John Coaldey 
Letsom, M D, and FRS, of l.ondon, John Luaac, 
of Leyden, Professor of Greek Andrew Mur¬ 
ray, M D, Professor of Botany in the University of 
Gottingen. M Noel, M D., of Pans; Sir Ed¬ 
ward Newenham, Bart, of Dublin . . Lewis Wil¬ 
liam Otto, late Charge (lea affaires of France, to the 
United States. Thomas Purcival, M.D, of Man¬ 
chester In England, Thomas Pennant, of Flintshire, 
Peter Simon Pallas, M D , Professor of Nat Hist at 
Petersburg The Duke of Richmond, of Eng¬ 
land , M. Alplionsus Le Roy, of the Academy of Arts 
and Sciences at Paris The Ahbi dr Soulsvic, 
of Paris, George Spence, of Jamaica, M Stuinsby, 
of Prague, Prof Nat Philosophy, Dr Andrew 
Sparrman, Prof Nat History and Botany, at Stock¬ 
holm; Dttgmld Stewart, Prof Moral Philosophy, at 
Edinburgh Charles Peter Thunburg, Prof Nat 
History, at Upsal, Rev Uno. von Troil, Arch Bishop 
of Sweden . Samuel Vaughan, Jun of Jamaica, 
M Le Vefllard, of Paris, Benjamin Vauglun, of 
Ixmdofl, George Vaux, Surgeon of London, Rudolph 
Valtrmvers, F R.S., Louis Valentin, M D, Cape Fran¬ 
cois. . John Whlthurst, F R_S 1-ondon, Thomas 
White, of Manchester, England, Caleb Whit ford, of 
London, John Walker, DD nnd MD, Prof Nat 
History hi the University of Edinburgh 

Out of sixty-mne foreign members elected be¬ 
tween 1786 and 1793, twenty-one were French, 
eight lived in Germany, three in Sweden, three iu 
R ussia, three m Italy, two m Spain, one m Austria, 
and one in the Netherlands, while Great Britain 
could claim twenty-seven The intellectual life of 
the country had resumed its natural and tradi¬ 
tional course- Great Britain was decidedly the 
most favored country, while France came a good 
second 

With the French Revolution, the coming to the 
United State* of many French refugee* and 4mi- 
gida, one might have expected a comparatively 
large iocreaae in the French membership of the 
Society. A not inconsiderable number of them 
were irten of distinction, and there were very few 
Frenchmen of the time who could not make aome 
claim to the title of "philoscphe." It doe* not ap¬ 
pear, however, that the American members of the 
Society were ready to modify in any way their 
standard and their mode of recruiting the foreign 
members Some of the Frenchmen in Philadel¬ 
phia like Do Ponceau, Moreau de Samt-Mfry and 
even Pali sot de Beauvois were already regular 


member* of the Society and considered a* resi¬ 
dent* of the United State* The other* were made 
welcome as individuals by members of the Society, 
but very few were ranted to join. The last list 
that we shall examine appeared in the fourth vol¬ 
ume of the Transactions, published in 1799. It 
is the shortest of all it indudes only twenty-seven 
new foreign members m all, out of whom ten 
were French It must be noted, however, that 
during that some period the recruiting of new 
members hod slackened considerably and that only 
thirty-two new American members had been 
elected Even a casual examination of the follow¬ 
ing list will give ample rvidence that the funda¬ 
mental policy of the Society towards foreign mem¬ 
bership had not undergone any considerable 
change. 

List op Foreign Members Elected since 
January 1. 1794, tn> to 1799 

Jnmrs Anderson, LL D, Scotland, M Adet. 
Paris, Earl of Buchan, PSSA, Scotland, John 
Frederick Blumenback, M D, FRS, Goettingen; 
GuUaf Von Carleson, Sweden, MFH I-e Comte, 
1‘ans, Joanne Baptists Cuba!. Doctor of Civil Law, 
Valencia, Earl of Dtimlonnld, Scotland, Loom 
Etienne Duhail. MD„ France, Cypnano Riberio 
Fnere, John Guillonard, AM, England, Jacques 
Mane le Foster de Grundprl, A E Van Braun 
Houckgerai, Don Joseph de Jnudcnnes, Valencia; 
Alexander Lereboura, France, A. J Laroque, M. 
Muiard, France, Jullen Nlemccwicz, Poland, M. Tal¬ 
leyrand Pcrigord, France, M La Rochefoucauld 
Ltancour, France; Edward Stevens, M D, F R S, St 
Croix; James Edmund Smith, MD, F.R.S ; J. B. 
Srandella M D, Venice, Don Luis de Urbina, Va¬ 
lencia, M, Volney, France, E. A. W Zimmerman, 
Brunswick, Francisco de Zach, Saxa Gotha 

Membership in b foreign scientific society is too 
often regarded as a sort of exalted honorary de¬ 
gree, granted m recognition of work already done 
It is well known that "corresponding members’’ 
of academies seldom tend any correspondence, and 
foreign members are even more reserved. What¬ 
ever may lie the case in our days, the early foreign 
members of the American Philosophical Society 
considered themselves as "active” members and 
behaved accordingly The minutes of the Society 
contain long lists of gifts and books sent from 
abroad by newly elected member*, by foreign 
academies and societies. Italy and Spain, Ger¬ 
many and Russia, Sweden and Holland, England 
and France contributed hundreds of precious vol¬ 
umes towards the hbrarv of the infant society. 
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Thus was established an almost regular system erf 
intellectual exchange* between the old world and 
the new, such as perhaps does not exist now to 
the same extent between our Society and the older 
institutions of Europe For this rennrkable, and 
for the time unique, achievement, credit is due to 
a few men who acted as collecting and distributing 
agents for the Society, Long before governments 
had thought of creating posts of "intellectual or 
cultural attaches,” long Irefore the Inshtut de Co¬ 
operation Intellectuelle of the Society of Nations, 
these men, acting as individuals, wove across the 
ocean and all over F.uropc a real network of in¬ 
tellectual bauds First among them stands natu¬ 
rally Dr Franklin who, directly and through Maz- 
zei, acted as the representative of the Society in 
Europe In a more subtle way, Mr Jefferson wnR 
equally active ill behalf of lus Philadelphia col¬ 
leagues Marquis de I^afayette, always regard¬ 
ing himself as a sort of unofficial envoy of good 
will for the United States, urged his friends to 
present thdr works to the Society of which he 
was so proud of being a member Helping him 
in this self-appointed task was Benjamin D 
Warden, consul of the United States in Pans for 
so many years, under the Napoleonic regime Nor 
should Francois Andre Michaux lie forgotten 
here, who, for almost thirty years, served without 
any compensation as the agent and representative 
of the Philosophical Society in Europe Tlius was 
constituted a collection certainly unique in this 
country and perhaps unique in the world of 
presentation copies and of sets of scientific publi¬ 
cations, too little known outside of the Society, 
and perhaps shll imperfectly known to some of 
our members 

In most cases, tliesc gifts to the Society were 
accompanied by letters which the editor of our 
early Proceedings has often thought not important 
enough to warrant publication I am thinking par¬ 
ticularly of one, simplv listed as follows in the 
printed edition of Early Minutes (Proe 23, 88) 
"Opuxc phys et chem 8° from Lavoisier, with a 
letter from the author ” However, it happens that 
this letter is dated January 19, 1774, and that it 
contains not only a very generous and handsome 
tribute |iaid by Lavoisier to our Society, but what 
is undoubtedly more important, “the news of a 
new theory promising, as it seems, great discov¬ 
eries in the field of chemistry,” and granting credit 
for the "birth” of this theory to his English prede¬ 
cessors This is not the place to reopen an old 
controversy on the originality of some of La¬ 


voisier's discoveries. It seems, however, that the 
document is so important and so full of the best 
scientific spirit, that I may be excused if I repro¬ 
duce it here, as it was written by the "father of 
modem chemistry " 



Haris ce 12 avril (19 Janvier) 1774 
Messieurs 

Moo objet en eitreprenant l'onvrsge que je vous 
prie d 1 accepter a eU de fixer l'sttcnUoo det savants 
•ur une Theone nouvelle qul serable promettre de 
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grande* deeoavertes a la ehlmie, c’est rn angleterre 
que cette Theorie a pnt naianncc le food do cot 
ouvrage appartient done a votre nation, hen mix m 
contnbuant 4 1’objet commun qui doit ammer tous lea 
Savant* j’ai pa augmenter de quelque chose la masse 
des connoissances acquires, plus lieureux encore 
d’avoir trouve cette occasion d'entrer cn correspon- 
da nee avec ant Socifte celeb re qui a porti le flambeau 
de la vent< Jusques dans un nouveau monde et qui a 
contribud plus qu'aucune autre n etendre I’cmpire de 
la philosophic 

je sun avec Respect 

Messieurs 

Votrc tres humble et tres 
obeissant serviteur 

Lavoisifr 

MM. de la Socletd plulosnphique dr phihdclplue 

Even before Infayette liad proclaimed tltc be¬ 
ginning of "the America era," philosophers, scien¬ 
tists and political writers saw, in the establishment 
of the Philosophical Society an opportunity to ob¬ 
tain authentic and reliable information on an im¬ 
mense portion of the glolie still unexplored and 
largely unknown, but in which an unprecedented 
experiment was earned out bv “philosophers" 
Thus, in 1774, Abbe Raytul, the famous author 
of the Hutoirc Phtlosophtque dei Deux hides, 
wrote to the Society through Dr Franklin, pro¬ 
posing a number of quenes "respecting the impu¬ 
tation, Commerce and Wealth of the American 
colonies." It is much to lie regretted that “The 
Society taking the said quenes into consideration 
agreed that they were not proper objects of the 
Society's inquines. and desired one of the Secre- 
lanes to prepare a draught of a letter, to lie sent 
to Dr Franklin, to inform him of the said Reso¬ 
lution of the Society " 

A similar request from Marquis de Condorcet 
fired somewhat lietler The marquis wished to 
know, 1 Do the calcareous stones and the site* 
contain manne productions, or impressions of 
Shells or Fishes or Vegetables ? 2 Are there any 
observations made in Philadelphia, or m the neigh¬ 
bouring colonies, on the direction of the magnetic 
needle? 3 Has the height of the Mercury m the 
barometer the same uniformity, with the changes 
of weather as on our Continent ’ 4 Whether 
there are In the English colonies negroes who, 
having obtained their liberty, have lived without 
mixing with the white people J S Whether there 
are in the plains or mountains of America stones 
owing their origin to volcanoes ? 

Foreign members in residence contributed sev¬ 


eral communications, some of which were printed 
in the Transartwhs Young Marquis de Lafay¬ 
ette, recently arrived from Pans, gave an account 
of the famous Mesmer and animal magnetism 
Chevalier de Giastellux urged M d'Alxiville and 
Verge, senior surgeon of the regiment of Aux- 
onne, to forward to the Philosophical .Society an 
account of a curious lusus naturae. Two hearts 
found in one partridge, a communication which 
takes a particular interest from the fact that it is 
dated “Williamshurgli, Fell IS, 1782” Young 
Otto, then an attache to the French legation, sent 
a long "Memoir on the Discovery of Amenta ” 
Among the refugees, most had come, in the words 
of Hittenhouse, liecause this country offered “an 
asylum to the good, to the iierwcuted and to the 
ojjpresscd of other clinics,” hut several were eager 
to continue their work Such was the case of the 
most famous of them, Priestley, who contrilmted 
several papers on the "phlogiston" to the fourth 
volume of the 7 rausurtioni Palisnt de Reauvois 
lietler known as a liotamst, made a systematical 
study of the “amphilna" and serpents of North 
America 

It must be admitted, however, that several of the 
refugees were Homewhat disappointed in the limi¬ 
tations that tile Society hail seen fit to place iqxin 
its investigations There were wide differences 
of opinion lictween Moreau de Saint-Mcry, former 
"procureur dc la Commune de Pans,” Talleyrand, 
the former bishop of Autun. the Duke of La 
Rtxhcfoucauld-Liancourt, and Volncy, the adop¬ 
tive son of Madame Ilelvetius, but all of them 
were keenly interested hi political matters and all 
of them hnd come to America with the hope that 
they could profit by the American experiment, 
Benjamin Franklin still stood in the memory of 
the French as one of the foremost philosophers 
of the century, the rqnihhcan general, Washing¬ 
ton, was a unique exemplar of civic and military 
virtue, Thomas Jefferson was the political philoso¬ 
pher par excellence These great men had close 
connections with tlic Society, and all three had 
labored to establish ail unprecedented form of gov¬ 
ernment It was naturally to be expected that the 
Philosophical Society would evidence Bn active 
interest in all matters pertaining to political and 
social problems As wrote Fauchet, then Consul 
Genera) for the French Republic 1 “You could not 
formerly hold a commerce with us, but on Sciences 
not applicable to social principles, and We re¬ 
mained Infants In a study so important to human 
felicity, while you were already become men. We 
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are now endeavouring’ to overtake out Friend*; 
and the despotism ex erased on the human mind, 
shall never more shackle our amiable and free com¬ 
munication with men who endeavor as much to 
soften, as to instruct themselves " 

Even a rapid survey of the early Proceedings 
and Transactions would show that many of die 
problems which seemed so vital to the French 
members were on the contrary completely absent 
from the activities of the Society. La Roche f on - 
cauld-Liancnurt, to mention only one name, was 
too much of a gentleman to express openly his dis¬ 
appointment; he was much less reserved in his 
unpublished diary which I hope to make available 
soon to students of the period In France, critics 
were much more outspoken The third volume of 
the Transactions appeared in this country at the 
end of the fateful year 1793 and reached France 
in 1794. MiUm, the editor-in-chief of the Maga- 
sin Encycloptdique, analysed the volume in a 20- 
page review printed in the first issue of 1795 At 
the beginning, he frankly declared that the achieve¬ 
ments of the Society did not correspond to the 
high expectations of people who were eagerly 
turning to America, as to the only nation capable 
of showing the way out of civil strife This vol¬ 
ume. said MiIIiii, m substance, contains valuable 
articles on many subjects, but. as an introduction, 
Nicholas Collin has published a list of the investi¬ 
gations to be undertaken in order to promote hap¬ 
piness in the country These investigations deal 
with several subjects, particularly medicine, rural 
economy, physics, mathematics, natural history, 
mineralogy; but no mention is made of a very im¬ 
portant subject, namely population, public institu¬ 
tions, manners, customs, vital and human statis¬ 
tics, all topics “just as Interesting as the reproduc¬ 
tion of cryptogams discussed at length by Palisot 
de Reauvois in the volume ” 

In other words, the “humane interests,” repre¬ 
sented now by Class III and Class IV, did not 
seem to be sufficiently taken into consideration, 
and, as a straddler between Class III and Class 
IV, 1 am almost tempted to reecho the complaint 
of the Magasm Enfycloptdtqus, although much 
progress has been accomplished since the year 
1793. 

That such an omission, at least at that time, was 
deliberate, cannot be doubted The preface to the 
first volume of the Transactions is most emphatic 
on that point; * 

Knowledge is of little use, when can fined to mere 
speculation, but when speculative truths' are reduced 


to practice, when theories .grounded upon experi¬ 
ments, are applied to common purposes of life; and 
when, by these, agriculture is improved, trade en¬ 
larged, the arts of living made more easy and com¬ 
fortable, amt, of course, the increase and happiness 
of mankind promoted; knowledge then becomes really 
useful That this Society, therefore, may, in soot* 
degree, answer the ends of Its institution, the mem¬ 
bers propose to confine their disquisitions, principally, 
to such subjects as tend to the improvement of their 
country, and the advancement of its interest and 
pros pen ty 

The Charter granted on March 15, 1780, is no 
less specific: 

Whereas the cultivation of useful knowledge and 
the advancement at the bberml arts and sciences in 
any country, have the moat direct tendency towards 
the improvement of agriculture, the enlargeme nt of 
trade, the ease and comfort of life, the ornament of 
society, and the increase and happiness of mankind 

Despite the tendency to broaden slightly the 
scope of the Society’s interests, the fundamental 
agreement by which were merged the two societies 
constituting The American Philosophical Society 
for Promoting Useful Knowledge remained in 
force Article XII established six committees, 
namely. I, Geography, Mathematics, Natural Phi¬ 
losophy and Astronomy: 2. Medicine and Anat¬ 
omy ; 3 Natural History and ChemistTy; 4 Trade 
and Commerce; 5. Mechanics and Architecture; 
6. Husbandry and American improvements. It Is 
obvious that they did not embrace the whole field 
of useful knowledge and that the humanistic sub¬ 
jects hod been left out 

The deficiencies to which the French members 
objected were met in part in 1800, probably under 
the inspiration of Volney Shortly before coming 
to America, he had been requested by the French 
government to establish a sort of questionnaire 
for the use of travellers and diplomatic representa¬ 
tives of the French Republic who, in foreign coun¬ 
tries, enjoyed often king leisure and could use¬ 
fully occupy their minds in the service of science 
Such questionnaires were not new, and many had 
been sent out under the old regime, but they were 
far less systematic than the set of questions de¬ 
signed by Volney and in general referred only to 
one point In his introduction, Volney defined a 
much more ambitious purpose: 

Convinced that any truth, particularly in matter 
of gover nm ent, Is only the result of long experi¬ 
mentation*, that is to say of many facts well ob- 
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■erred and judiciously put together, that what we 
may call principle* of g o ve rnm ent are only nummary 
oi facts, or resume* of particular fact*, finally that 
any good theory Is only the formulation of good prac¬ 
tice, the Ministry have decided to get together an the 
important science of political economy a mass of fads 
large enough to enable than to draw from their 
com pari son either new truths, or the confirmation 
of recognised truths or even the refutation of ac¬ 
cepted errors. 

One of the "truths” to be so verified was "that 
for a long time it has been accepted that the physi¬ 
cal geography of a country, its productions, the 
food consumed by its inhabitants, their occupa¬ 
tions have a powerful influence on their habits, 
customs and character, and consequently upon the 
nature of the government and the laws " Such an 
investigation, enabling persons to reach a definite 
conclusion, would have consequences reaching the 
very foundation of all legislation Vnlney realised 
that such an undertaking would require years of 
painstaking study and could nut easily be under¬ 
taken by an individual, although, during his stay 
in the United States, he made a good beginning 
It seemB likely that during his investigation he 
communicated the questionnaire to his fellow- 
members of the .Society However the case may 
he, when, in 1800, the government of the United 
States was about to take a census of live popula¬ 
tion, the American Philosophical Society took the 
initiative of petitioning “The Honourable Senate 
and House of Representatives of the United 
Slates," to the effect that the projected census 
should not be limply a record of the number of 
the population, but should also undertake to ascer¬ 
tain "the effect of the soil and climate of the 
United States on Ihc inhabitants therof ” "They 
flatter themselves,” wrote the members of the So¬ 
ciety. "that from these data truths will result very 
satisfactory to our citizens, that under the joint 
influence of the soil, climate and occujation, the 
duration of human life in this portion of the 
earth will be found at least equal to what it is in 
any other, and that its population increases with 
a rapidity unequalled in all others" 

Whether or not the members of the Society had 
kept in mind Volney’s questionnaire, there is little 
doubt that they had not forgotten the theory pro¬ 
posed years earlier by Buffon, according to which 
the dirngte of the United States was so unhealthy 
ka to be practically unfit for human habitat 

These r e ser vat ions and differences of opinion 
did hot affect in the slightest degree the friendly 
relation! be tween the American Philosophical So¬ 


cieties and the French scientific societies When 
the Academies which had disappeared during the 
Revolution were reorganized and grouped together 
as the Institut de France, the first duty of the 
different sections was to select foreign associates 
Class II, now the Acadfimie lies Sciences morales 
et politiques, established a long list of candidates. 
Among them were such famous men as Rumford, 
Rennel, DaJrympte, Kant, Herder, Dugald Stuart, 
Eheling, Arthur Young, Campomanrs, David 
Ramsay, Niebuhr, Fox and Thomas Jefferson 
When the whole membership of the Institut se¬ 
lected by secret ballot the best candidate, Rennel 
received finally 157 votes, Rumford U59, and 
Thomas Jefferson, President of the United States 
and President of the American Philosophical So¬ 
ciety, 264 votes It may be noted here that the 
Society did not return the compliment and did not 
elect Napoleon Bonaparte a* a foreign member 
With the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
I have to bring to a dose this very rapid and 
very incomplete survey of the foreign activities 
of the Society In conclusion, I should like to call 
attention to one or two points which may serve to 
illustrate several distinctive features of the Society 
during its early years The first one is the wisdom 
displayed by the founders in restricting as they 
did the activities of the Society In doing so, 
they probably followed the example of the Royal 
Society, always considered by them as a parent 
society As Sprat, quoted by Ijincelot Hog ben, 
has pointed out (Dangerous Thoughts, New York, 
1940, p. 75), there were “some Arts on which they 
have no mind to intrendi as the Politicks, Morality, 
and Oratory because the reason, the Under¬ 
standing, the tempers, the Will, the Passions of 
Men are so hard to he reduced to any certain ob¬ 
servations of the senses and afford so much room 
to the observers to falsify and counterfeit” In 
omitting all controversial matters which can arouse 
the old odium theologicum or odium politicum, our 
predecessors were aware that on that condition 
alone could harmony be maintained among the 
members of the Sodety No other body at the 
time could have united in a common purpose 
George Washington and John, Adams, Thomas 
Jefferson and Alexander Hamilton. Through the 
Revolution and the troublous period which fol¬ 
lowed, the Philosophical Society managed not only 
to survive but to wenk usefully It succeeded in 
bringing together, as participants in the meetings, 
the diplomatic represen tatives of the French .Re¬ 
public and the men who had fled from France to 
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escape prison and perhaps the guillotine. At all 
times the American "philosophers" held to the be¬ 
lief that science should remain above party strife 
and international quarrels Said their Charter: 
“And whereas nations truly civilized, however un¬ 
happily at variance on other accounts, never wage 
war with the arts and sciences and the common 
interests of humanity " What better confirma¬ 
tion that this was not an empty creed could be 
given than a single entry found on page xxxiv 
of the Transactions printed in 1799* It simply 
reads' “Donations' Dec 1, 1797, Donor, Marquis 
of CorimiilUs Presents \ Trigonometrical Sur¬ 
vey of part of England ” 

This did not mean in any way that the halls of 
the Society had become a cloister and a refuge 
against the perturbations of the outside world 
From the very beginning, tlie founders developed 
a broad and generous conception of tile part they 
had to play in the world of science Such was the 
program set up in the third volume of the Trans- 
actions to which Millin had taken exception 

Philosophers are citizens of the world, lln fru ts 
of tlieir labours are freely distributed among all na¬ 
tions , what they sow is reaped by the antipodes, and 
blooms through future generations It is, liowevei 
Iheir duty to cultivate with peculiar attention those 
parts of science, which are most beneficial to that 
country in which Providence lias appointed their 
earthly stations. Patriotic affecUons are in this, as in 
Other instances, conducive to the general happiness of 
mankind, because we have the licsl means of investi¬ 
gating those objects, which arc must interesting to us 
In the present circumstances of the United States 
some prolilcms of natural philosophy are of peculiar 
importance, a survey of tlwfce may contribute to the 
most useful direction of our own inquiries, and those 
of our ingenious fellow citiren* 

In fact, the activities of the Society soon tran¬ 
scended the narrow program outlined at the origin 
These philosophers were intensely patriotic, and 
one of their ambitions was to claim for their 
country recognition in the world of science They 
fully meant to do their part and a little more than 
their pari for many years they had received ail 
their "sciences" from Europe: the time had come, 
not to become independent, hut to repay their debt 
and in their turn to contribute to the development 
of knowledge This was brauh fully expressed by 
Thomas Jefferson in a letter to Faujas-Saint- 
Fond, Director of the Pans Museum of Natural 
History Explaining the object of the Lewis ex¬ 
pedition, Jefferson wrote: “Ce seroit un grand 
plaistf pour moi al ces voyages nous procure)ent 


del matiriaux propres i reader les borne* de no* 
connoiasances, et nous niettoient i meroe d'ap- 
porter i nos frerei atnls en science im tribut de 
notre gratitude pour les lumi&res qu’ils nous com- 
mumquent depuia tant de ffiedes” (Annates dk 
Museum National d'Histoir* Nature lit, Vol S, 
1804, p 316) As far as I know this letter has 
never been published in the original, hut as it is 
impossible at the present time to ascertain whether 
the manuscript has been preserved in the Jefferson 
papers in the Congressional Library, the French 
translation will have to suffice Under it, how¬ 
ever, the text of Jefferson can lie easily detected 
It might be also pointed out that hasty readers 
like Millin may have been deceived by the very 
titles of some of the communications printed in 
the Transactions Under apparently very tech¬ 
nical titles, were sometimes expressed ideas widely 
departing from the program laid out by Collin 
One case in point will again be provided by 
Thomas Jefferson. His invention of a "mould 
Imard of least resistance" is well known and has 
often been mentioned It seems however that 
Jefferson’s biographers, including myself, have 
failed to note the striking circumstances which ac¬ 
companied the publication of the descruition of 
tlie mould !<oard in the Transactions At the be¬ 
ginning of the year 1798, the United States were 
on the verge of war with France and the danger 
of a new war with England had not been much 
attenuated by the Jay treaty Whether Jefferson 
was or not a "fnend of France” cannot be dis¬ 
cussed here, but he certainly was a fnend of peace 
In his eyes a war against either France or Eng¬ 
land at that tune would have been a ruinous folly, 
and he neglected no occasion quietly to work for 
peare A letter from Sir John Sinclair, President 
of the Board of Agriculture of I-ondon, announc¬ 
ing the election of Jefferson to associate member¬ 
ship on the board, gave the agricultural philosopher 
an opportunity to communicate his views to the 
pubbe of both England and the United States and 
to enunciate, not only a generous and philosophical 
ideal of international morality, but also to suggest 
very practical means of enforcing this new code 
of morality It is to he found at the end of the 
"Description of a Mould-board,” printed in the 
fourth volume of our Transactions and dated 
March 23, 1798, As far as I know, it has never 
been reprinted elsewhere. One passage at least, 
in which Jefferson recommended the use of whtt 
we now call the “economic sanctions," may perhaps 
be given here. 
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1 am Axed m aw* at the mighty conflict to which 
two great nation■ are advancing, and recoil with 
horror at the ferociousness of man. Will nations 
never devise a more rational umpire of differences 
than force? Are there no means of coercing in¬ 
justice more gratifying to our nature than a waste 
of the blood of thousands, and the labour of millions 
of our fellow-creatures ? We see numerous societies 
of men (the aboriginals of tbls country) living to¬ 
gether without tbe acknowledgment of either law or 
magistracy Yd they live in peace among them¬ 
selves, and acta of violence and injury are as rare in 
their societies os in nations which keep the sword in 
perpetual activity Public reproach, a refusal of 
common offices, interdiction of the commerce and 
comforts of society arc found as effectual as the 
coarser instrument of force Nations, like indi¬ 
viduals, stand towards each other only m the relation 
of natural sight- Might they not, like them, he 
peaceably punished for violence and wrong ? 

Let us hope tliat that law of nature which makes a 
virtuous conduct produce benefit, and vice loss, to 
the agent in the lung run, which has sanctioned the 
common principle that honesty is the best policy, will 
in tune influence the proceedings of nations as well 
as of individuals, and that wc shall at length be 
sensible that war is ail instrument entinly inefficient 
towards redressing wrong . A war would cost 
us more than would cut through the Isthmus of 
Darien, and that of Suez might have been 0 |>rne<l 
with what a single year has seen thrown away on 
the rock of Gibraltar These truths arc palpable and 
must m the progress of time have their influence on 
the minds and conduct of nations 

Thus, at the close of the century, appeared in 
the Transactions the outline of a plan to enforce 
permanent peace which was to he taken up one 
hundred and twenty years later, by another emi¬ 
nent memlicr of the Society, Woodrow Wilson 
It -did not rest an the hypothesis of the natural 
goodness of man, but on the sole hope that after 


learning the hard way, some day, men would come 
to a realization of a well understood self-interest 
No better answer could have been given to the 
French critics who had found fault with the nar¬ 
rowness of the Society's program of investigation 
There is good reason to believe that this ideal of 
Jefferson was also the ideal of his colleagues of 
the American Philosophical Society' To quote a 
last time from him, what he said of himself in his 
letter to Sir John Sinclair and of the part he 
intended to play, could have been said of the So¬ 
ciety as a whole “I’erhaps I may find opportuni¬ 
ties of being useful to you as a centincl at an out¬ 
post, hy conveying intelligence of whatever may 
occur here new and interesting to agriculture" 
Instead of "agriculture'’ let ua read “scientific 
and useful knowledge” and we shall have a per¬ 
fect definition of what they understood to be 
their function and duty Amidst untold difficul¬ 
ties at the cost of heavy jirrsonal sacrifices, with¬ 
out neglecting their patriotic duties, they suc¬ 
ceeded in keeping the philosopher’s faith A 
century and a half later, in a world no less tom 
by political convulsions and the "ferociousness" 
of some men, the words in which our predecessors 
summed up their work in a “Memorial to the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania," in the year 1800, 
may serve us as a program and an inspiration 

Animated hy a love of wiciice, ambitious of at¬ 
tracting to America the esteem of the enlightened, 
ami above all other motives, anxiously solicitous to 
develop, to improve, and to extend the yet dormant 
tho’ boundless resources of our Country, the A P 
Society has unceasingly pursued the objects of its 
institution, amidst the desolations of war and the 
violence of political feuds, and while others liave 
been exclusively engaged in personal pursuits, the 
time and property of it* members liave been cheer¬ 
fully devoted to the advancement of science 
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Tag whole structure of American education 
has become so large and cumbersome and its vota¬ 
ries have become so numerous that there is a 
feeling that education, like Wordsworth’s world, 
is “too much with us ” Especially is this true 
among older men who look back to a day when 
education was leas complex and reserved for the 
few. Yet, despite its great proportions, one looks 
in vain for a well developed science of education, 
fur research in education is still in its infancy 
In 1928 Frank Pierrepont Graves pointed out to 
the Society that "In these days of scientific inves¬ 
tigation it seems unfortunate and inconsistent 
that education, the basal science through which 
an understanding of all other lines is advanced, 
should have received so little recognition as a 
field of research 

It is only natural that an organization like the 
American Philosophical Society, so closely iden¬ 
tified with the efforts of scholars to extend the 
limits of knowledge, should be interested in the 
dissemination of knowledge The importance of 
the entire educational structure cannot be over¬ 
looked, of course Nor has the Philosophical 
Society neglected it On April 16, 1813, for ex¬ 
ample, a communication from Timothy Alden to 
Burgess Allison was read and three weeks later 
reported upon This communication, now in 
the Society's collection of manuscripts, outlined 
"an original plan for exciting a laudable ambition 
in schools of learning'’ It was baaed upon the 
writers experience in teaching young ladies He 
profiled a quarterly catalog of students with 
"honorary notices" of venous sorts; he was op¬ 
posed to rewards for distinguished work which 
"have their intended effect on a small number of 
pupils’’ while the rest despair of preeminence and 
may "devote less attention to their studies.” "On 
my plan,” he says, "every one is entitled to as 
many marks of distinction, as her meriti dictate,” 
It is to be noted that this forward-looking docu¬ 
ment was concerned with the education of women, 

1 Graves, Frank P tempant The presort status of 
research in education, Prat, Am. PMot. See. 67 (2) 
17S-1H5, 1928. 


and that It supports the modem effort to have each 
student realize hii or her fullest posmbibties 
A quarter of a century later Robert M Patter¬ 
son was thrilled to announce the use that the 
stylus and wax tablet of ancient Roman days had 
been put to in training the blind.' In later years 
the Society heard expositions "On the Coordina¬ 
tion of the Various Methods of Expressing 
Thought as Applied to the System of Public School 
Instruct!on,” 1 on the work of the Wagner Free 
Institute of Science, 4 and on the relation of the 
American Council of Learned Societies to hu¬ 
manistic studies a In the dayH of university-ex¬ 
tension courses, it heard R Meade Bache* attack 
a lecture by Professor Richard G Moulton of 
Cambridge, England, although the speaker made 
it clear that he had "no intention to depredate the 
cause represented by the well-concerted effort of 
University-Extension teaching to disseminate 
knowledge heretofore confined to the compara¬ 
tively few" At dinners one has listened to 
responses to the toasts, "the labors and achieve¬ 
ments of great teacher* in Science and Philoso¬ 
phy live alter them"' and "Our Universities.’'* 
At its Bicentennial Celebration m 1927 the 
Sodety was addressed by the president of one of 
uur leading American universities on the topic 
"University education in the United States "• 
He reminded the Society that the purpose* for 
which It was established were “dosely related to 
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titt essential aim* of oar universities,” that, un¬ 
like undergraduate departments the predominant 
interests of which are in the student, the unl- 
versity graduate school "is proud of its devotion 
to the subject matter of the studies which fall 
within its purview,” that “the American university 
derives its most vital intellectual force from ideals 
which are most fully realised in the graduate 
school,” and that aa a nation we must be ready to 
meet the coats of higher teaming or to suffer the 
tragedy resulting from condemning learning “to 
the hands of men of second and third rate caliber ” 

Three years later the Society conducted a 
symposium on the outlook for higher education 
in the United States. 1 * One speaker 11 referred 
to the great expansion that a half-century had 
seen, numerous research institutes, laboratories, 
and libraries had been established; learned so¬ 
cieties and councils had become numerous; 
journals and university presses had provided new 
opportunities to publish results of research; and 
financial resources for the support of all these 
had enormously increased. A college president 1 * 
spoke on the movement “making for higher stand¬ 
ard! of academic work" in undergraduate schools, 
of the greater attention being given to the quality 
of students, and of limitation of numbers through 
more careful selection, so that in many colleges 
“reducing” had become the new fashion. A third 
authority “ pleaded that "the college become a 
place of learning, and not a place where the young 
are sent to be educated,” and that faculties should 
be made "conscious that it was their principal 
business to make their subjects important aa sub¬ 
jects of learning, rather than as materials for 
education.” He confessed that he was “in need 
of being convinced that multiplying schools and 
prolonging the school age is a good means of 
securing the society so much desired ” 

Let us examine port of the record of the struggle 
made by popular education against obscurantism 
which has brought it to the point where many 
think it is a good thing that has been overdone. 
A century ago this Society listened to a com¬ 
munication on the nature of public instruction in 
Russia. 1 * Two years ago, when it held a sym- 

1* Pm. Am. PUlot Soc 69 (S) , 257-294, 1930. 

u Ftaxaur, Abraham, Prat. Am. Philoi. Soc. 69 (5) ■ 
257-269, 1930. 

i* ArdrioUx, Frank, Pm. Am. FkOot. Soc. 69 (5) 1 
271-260; 1930. 

" WoodjvUfe, F. J EL, Pm. Am. PhOoi. Soc. 69 
(3): 261-394, 1830. 

"Gets, FImts <k, Proc. Am. PhUoi. Soc 2 (19) • 
SB, 1141. 


potiurn on the totalitarian state, a scholar who had 
spent much time in the Union of Soviets and had 
also studied modern Germany and modem Italy 
reported on the principle* of totalitarian educa¬ 
tion." Near the beginning of the latter paper Dr. 
Woody says “In the light of history, principles 
of education are mutable, depending centrally on 
the constitution of the society Itself, the prevail¬ 
ing notions of man's nature and status, and the 
accepted standard of values, they differ as these 
differ, change as these changeThen Dr 
Woody shows the fearful man of the totalitarian 
state feeling relief when a leader strips him of 
responsibility, bending hts energies to the leader’s 
will, 11 and, as another observer puts it, welcoming 
manacles to prevent his hands from shaking 

How different u a young democracy in its 
self-confidence, in its assurance that it can never 
become incapable of solving its problems, and in 
its slowly growing hberabsm! The American 
republic in its early years was feeling its oats 
and eager to perpetuate itself Many felt that 
great times were ahead, and that education of a 
kind suited to it would direct its growth and 
secure popular support of representative govern¬ 
ment as nothing else could This was not merely 
a theory of Thomas Jefferson, who had written 
to Junes Madison from Pans in 1787’ “Above 
all things, I hope the education of the common 
people will be attended to, convinced that on this 
good sense we may rely with the most security 
for the preservation of a due degree of liberty." 
Thu opinion must have been shared also by his 
fellow-members in the Philosophical Society, for 
on May 1, 1795, when seven prizes were offered 
for essays “on certain specific subjects of useful 
Knowledge,” the premium of higliest value, one 
hundred dollars, was set aside for the winning 
essay “on a system of liberal education & literary 
instruction, adapted to the genius of the govern¬ 
ment, & best calculated to promote the general 
welfare of the United States —Comprehending 
also, a plan for instituting & conducting public 
schools in this country on principles of the most 
extensive utility.” 1 ' Papers were to be received 
up to January 1, 1797. Later that year it was 
decided that members should "have ample op¬ 
portunity of estimating the comparative merits of 

"Wendy, Thomas, Proc Am. Philoi. Soc 63 (1) : 
39-55, 1940. 
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"Minutes of March 6, 1795, fat Pm. Am. PkOoi. 
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the Essays.” 1 ' Filially on December 15, 1797, 
the Society heard analyse* of all the essays and 
decided that two were equally meritorious, and 
that the prize should be equally divided between 
their authors, the Reverend Samuel Knox of 
Bladensburg, Maryland, and Samuel H Smith 
of Philadelphia A committee wot appointed to 
superintend the printing of these two essays 
One piece opening with the line from Virgil’s 
Messianic Eclogue about a golden race springing 
up throughout the world "was ordered to he re¬ 
turned to the rare of Alex Moore, Tavemkeeper, 
at the comer of Chestnut and Fourth streets"; 
the golden premium had not been assigned to 
it. Since the name and address of each author 
was tn be placed “in a sealed letter, only to lie 
opened if succcssfull," the competing essays either 
tack names or carry pseudonyms Some of them 
nt least have lieeu preserved m the manuscript 
collection of the Society m 

One person who submitted an essay and called 
himself “Academicua" said that he was not a 
competitor but wished to offer his “mite tn the 
advancement to so important a cause " Perhaps, 
as man of affairs, he was a member of the Society 
who wished to remain anonymous His manu- 
scnjit was hastily written, his obvious misspell¬ 
ings remained uncnrrccted, and he pleaded “hurry 
of business, arising from daily occupation ” Ills 
plan was prefaced by a discussion of language 
study, esjiecially of I-atm “It must he granted, 
tliat it requires time to arqulre a sufficient knowl¬ 
edge of the httin. so as to profite by it Hut while 
the pupil is doing this, he is at the same time 
acquiring also 1 taints of industry and application, 
which may be of the greatest use to him through 
life; bringing forth, strengthening his mental 
faculties, by exercises best suited to their capaci¬ 
ties, furnishing his mind with a stock of the most 
delicate, elegant, nervous, and even of the most 
suhlime sentiments and laying a foundation 
for his further advances in useful and ornamental 
improvements , From two to four years, be¬ 
tween the ages of ten. and sixteen, is a sufficient 
length of time, for ^ny boy of moderate genious, 
to acquire a competent knowledge of the latin 

" ««f„ June 16, 1797. p. 260. 

Hsiuen, Allen Oscar, LtbtraHjm and Amtricaa 
tduealwn is lAf nfikteemtk res fury (Nev; York, 1926), 
g. 110; “Unfortunately these two are the only plan that 
gow exist of the great number that were pre s e nte d." 

t able ititcment concerning the plane oi Knox end Smith 
one oi the very few Inaccuracies in u otherwise tn- 
htening treatment of this in t er e e H cg topic. 


, . " It ought to be noted that this defense of 
the classics was in opposition to much of the liberal 
thought of the period. 

“Academtcus’’ proposed tax-supported “Eng¬ 
lish schools” for the young children of the poor 
with boards of trustees to serve without compensa¬ 
tion His plan provided for academies and “com¬ 
petent professors in the seven branches of litera¬ 
ture,” these being “the learned languages, logic, 
retonc, geography, Mathematics, natural and 
moral philosophy.” The academies were to be 
financed by various types of taxes that at the tune 
would probably have seemed complex and burden¬ 
some He entertained no doubt, of course, of the 
beneficence of education He concluded 

It is a nutter of the highest impotence [nr] to 
a republican government to disseminate knowledge, 
and to keep the avenues of access to it open to all, 
and especially to the middle, or even lower clan of 
people This is the class to which we are tu look 
for improvement in arts and knowledge, and which 
cultivates learning to its own emolument and the ad¬ 
vantage of others. And, as the wealth of a republic 
may be said to consist in the quantity pf wisdom, and 
information Its citizens are possessed of. It ought 
therefore to be always kept within their reach 
Whenever it becomes a monopoly in the hands of the 
rich, the liberties of the state become a boon to the 
highest bider. 

Even more meager in treatment than the paper 
of "Acadcminis” is an anonymous essay "On 
Education m public sdiools ” This offers httle 
in the nature of a plan, hut it does propose “one 
general national university, serving at once as a 
centre of assimilation and of union in our tastes, 
our dialects, our habits, and our ideas—unfor¬ 
tunately of themselves too much at variance, and 
interned by a chimerical fondness for foreign ties 
ever hostile to each other ” 

This anonymous essay, which is made up al¬ 
most entirely of philosophical discussion, is in 
contrast with the essay offered by "Hiram,” who 
said in his tetter accompanying It. “Any Gratuity 
ordered Cor the present and future Work If re¬ 
quired will he thankfully Received" Hiram 
called his short proposals “A Plan for Estab¬ 
lishing Schools etc. Advantageous to Masters 
and Scholars.” Teachers were not going to suffer 
if “Hiram" could help it, for be aimed to provide 
them with pleasant rural retrea ts, each master to 
have “a Commodious lightsome School-bouse, 
with lodging Rooms, or apartments, tn or con¬ 
venient to said House, a Garden and some land to 
Graze Cattle on. If a Single.Man, he can let his 
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land If he has a family, the land wU be of great 
Benefit to Mm . . " He suggested a modified 
Lancastrian! sm by which older boyi would assist 
the younger, the awarding of a mall premium* to 
“those who leant moat and beat," the grant of no 
vacation* e xce p t In severe winter weather, and 
the uae of a few textbooks including one in arith¬ 
metic written by “Hiram** himself. 

Another anonytnoua paper about “conducting a 
liberal education suited to the government of the 
United States; or to a republican constitution in 
general, and the best method of establishing coun¬ 
try schools in Pennsylvania,'* has an intererting 
discussion of subjects and methods but offer* no 
real scheme. The author’s orthography is, if any¬ 
thing, worse than one usually encounters in manu¬ 
scripts of this period. the language of the ancient 
Romans is spelled both “latin** and “lattin” within 
three lines. His statement, “I would recommend 
the study of things rather than words,*’ reminds 
one strildnply of the language of the 'Will of 
Stephen Girard written three decades later. "I 
would have them taught facts and things, rather 
than words or signs’’ His philosophy of edu¬ 
cation is, of course, that of the liberal thinkers 
of the period, and he says in his essay “Besides 
we should examine the bad effects of Ignorance 
in a republic, the bad effects of its becoming too 
general would be very great, as the most ignorant 
are always the most tenacious of what little ideas, 
or notions, true or false, they have imbibed, and 
it is scarce possible by any reasoning or even by 
experiments exhibited to them to alter their oppin- 
ioni ... It is very evident that a more general 
diffusion of tisefull knowledge, and wisdom is the 
most effectual way to banish this disagreeable, and 
untractable disposition, for if information, and 
mental abilities, were more upon a level, people 
would not differ so much in sentiment as they 
do.” 

Samuel Knox, who was given half the premium, 
was a Presbyterian minister from Scotland, where 
he had begun at the University of Glasgow to win 
prizes in Greek and Latin, the study of which he 
always defended. He had assumed a pastorate in 
Bladensburg, Maryland, in 1795, and was head of 
the Frederick Academy when his essay was pub¬ 
lished in 1799 under the title An Essay on Ihs 
But System of Liberal Education, adapted to the 
gemot of the government of the Untied States; 
comprehending also, an uniform, general plan 
for instituting and conducting public schools, in 
this country, on principles of the most extensive 


ariKty."*' The United States, he says in this 
document of more than a hundred printed pages, 
has “a wide extent of territory, inhabited by 
citizen* blending together almost all the various 
manners and customs of every country in Europe. 
Nothing then, surely, might be supposed to have 
a better effect towards harmonizing the whole 

. . than an uniform system of national educa¬ 
tion “ This national system should he directed to 
“the improvement of the rmnd, and the attain- 
raent of those arts on which the welfare, prosperity 
and happiness of society depend ’’ Tt is an in¬ 
tegrated system that is proposed, "the elementary 
parts of education as well conducted as the most 
advanced." This last ideal of education in a de¬ 
mocracy deserves more than passing notice. Chief 
Justice John Marshall even believed that however 
important the universities might be, the primary 
schools were “objects of deeper interest ’’ Not 
for decades was a realization of the ideal of 
Marshall and Knox even approached 
Knox's plan proposed primary or parish schools 
"at a suitable distance from each other and en¬ 
dowed with a few acres of land and a proper house 
sufficiently large to accommodate the teacher and 
the taught.’’ A teacher for each 30 or 35 chil¬ 
dren was to provide training In fundamentals in¬ 
cluding English “In each of these schools, at 
least three promising boys, whose parents could 
not afford to educate them, should be admitted at 
the expense of the parish or township” These 
were to become teachers and thus the public was 
to pay some teacher-training costs The next 
stage of education was to be provided by county 
schools or academies, that it boarding schools 
for 200 or 250 boys between the ages of 12 and 
15, of whom at least five were to pay no tuition 
They were to be taught Latin (with literal trans¬ 
lations provided at first). Grade, French, mathe¬ 
matics, and elocution With uniform curricula 
and fees, state colleges for boys between 15 and 
18 were to continue the subjects of the county 
academies and add moral and natural philoso¬ 
phy. These colleges were to award only the 
Bachelor of Arts degree. The national univer* 
sity, situated perhaps near the teat of the na¬ 
tional government titough preferably not in a 
big aty, was to be provided for young men be¬ 
tween 18 and 21, and was to offer the Master of 
Arts and the medical and law degrees A few 
were to be educated at public expense in both the 
state colleges and the national university. “The 

*' Baltimore, 1799. 
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(acuity of the Natioual University should be ail 
incorporated liody, invested with proper authority 
to make laws and regulations respecting the gov¬ 
ernment of the Univenity and for preserving 
peace and order through all ita departments. It 
would, however, seem adviseable that this learned 
body, as well as the professors in all the other 
seminaries, should he amenable to the Board of 
Education ” 

Thus Knox's proposed national system of educa¬ 
tion, from one end to the other, was to be uniform 
and tinder federal control. Uniform textbooks 
were proposed with a printer in each state, and the 
beginnings of the modern university press seem to 
be suggested, not to mention such features as 
modem supervision, equalized salaries for staff 
members, and their promotion on the basis of 
merit His book is said to have liad more than 
250 subscribers, including George Washington 

Samuel Harrison Smith had been graduated 
from the University of Pennsylvania at 15 and 
was only 25 when as a Philadelphia journalist hr 
tied for the education prize offered by the Philo¬ 
sophical Society, of which he was a member and 
for a time one of the secretaries In the preface 
to his ninety-two-page essay. Reworks on Educa¬ 
tion," he therefore "neither claims the reverence 
due to age. nor the respect attached to established 
reputation " Philosophy, which, he says, "is but 
another word for experience," claims part of the 
essay with a discussion of wisdom, virtue, and 
happiness in which he quotes Quintilian, Bacon. 
Montesquieu, Rousseau, and 1-ocke 

Smith was an enthusiastic supporter of the new 
licltefs In republicanism "Under a Republic, duly 
constructed, man feels as strong a bias to im¬ 
provement. as under a despotism he feels an im¬ 
pulse to ignorance and depression ” A republic 
must strive for an almost universal diffusion of 
knowledge, for an “enlightened nation is always 
most tenacious of its rights It is not the in¬ 
terest of such a society to perpetuate error; as it 
undoubtedly is the interest of many societies dif¬ 
ferently organized. . In a republic, the sources 
of liappiness are open to all without injuring any 
If happiness be made at all to depend on 
the improvement of the mind, and the collision of 
mind with mind, the liappiness of an individual 
wfll greatly depend upon the general diffusion of 


, Remarks on education dlustraMg Ike dose eomee- 
f<4> between virtue and wisdom, to winch It tenured n 
tyflem oj Hberol education Philadelphia, 1798. 


knowledge and a capacity to think and speak cor¬ 
rectly " 

Smith speculated on the desirability of giving 
men more time m which to think by dimmishing 
the twelve-hour working day "One great objec¬ 
tion,” he says, “cannot be here overlooked; its 
discussion is highly important from its connection 
with numerous prejudices, and particularly with 
the passion of avarice It will be said that though 
refined happiness be intimately connected with 
virtue and knowledge, yet that this kind of hap¬ 
piness was never designed for the mass of any 
nation, as their subsistence depends entirely on 
labour, and the productiveness of labour depends 
on the tune devoted to it. 

"It only requires a zealous disposition to em¬ 
brace what ought to b», instead of dinging to what 
is, to disarm this objection of all its force ” 

After aD, ten hours may yield the results of 
twelve hours, "as thrre is a protraction of lahour 
destructive of all energy " Besides, the “powers 
of machinery" will he of great assistance in man’s 
improved status. 

A nation, thought Smith, "cannot possibly be 
too enlightened,” and in the education of its chil¬ 
dren must assume a control "independent of, and 
superior to. parental authority " He agreed with 
hiB fdlow-essayist Knox, as well as with Quin¬ 
tilian and Milton, that public education, that is 
education in a school, was better than tillering 
within the home "Society must establish the right 
to educate, and acknowledge the duty of having 
educated, all children A circumstance, so mo¬ 
mentously important, must not be left to the negli¬ 
gence of individuals. It is believed, that this 
prindple is recognized m almost all our state 
constitutions ” 

School attendance was to be compulsory for all 
males, the period of education to be from five to 
eighteen with its support derived from a property 
tax One class of primary Bchool, providing in¬ 
struction in reading, writing, and arithmetic prin¬ 
cipally, was to be for boys from five to ten. The 
second class of primary school for boys from ten 
to eighteen was to offer advanced work in these 
same Subjects with such additions as history, geog¬ 
raphy, agriculture, mechanics, and the memoriza¬ 
tion of "the constitution, and the fundamental laws 
of the United States " How much academic free¬ 
dom a primary school teacher might enjoy was 
Axed in Smith’s scheme. "The most solemn atten¬ 
tion must be paid to avoid instilling into the young 
mind any ideas or sentiments whose truth is not 
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unequivocally established by the undissenting suf¬ 
frage of the enlightened and virtuous port of 
mankind ” 

Each primary school was to have 50 boys One 
hoy from the second class of each primary school 
was to be sent to college and supjiorted there at 
puhbc expense, the other students were to be 
maintained liy their parents Each college was to 
have 200 students, who would extend their knowl¬ 
edge of the subjects of the primary school “to¬ 
gether with the cultivation of polite literature " 
Certain other studies were to he almost extracur¬ 
ricular in nature Smith proposed that "an oppor¬ 
tunity he furnished to those who have the ahility, 
without interfering with the established studies, of 
acquiring a knowledge of the modern languages, 
music, drawing, dancing, and fencing; and that 
the permiasion to cultivate these accomplishments 
be held forth as the reward of diligence and 
talents " 

The capstone of his educational structure was 
to be a national university "in which the highest 
branches of science and literature shall be taught ” 
fts students were to he promoted from the col¬ 
leges One of each ten was to be chosen by his 
college professors and maintained at public ex¬ 
pense on a salary at the university A teaching 
hierarchy was to he set up It was proposed “that 
the professors be in the first instance designated 
by law, that afterwards, in all cases of vacancy, 
the professors of the college chuse the preceptors 
of the primary schools, and that the professors 
of the University chuse the professors of the 
colleges.” 

And who were to select the university professors 
and have supreme control in this national, uniform 
system of education ? This function was to be 
exercised by a co-optative board of fourteen 
savants serving with liberal salaries Smith 
thought that it should "consist of fourteen persons 
skilled in the several branches of, 1 Languages 
2. Mathematics 3 Geography and History 4, 
Natural Philosophy in general 5. Moral Philoso¬ 
phy 6 English Language, Belle Lettrea, and 
Criticism 7 . Agriculture 8 Manufacture* 9 
Government and Laws 10 Medicine 11 The¬ 
ology. 12 Elements of taste, including principle* 
of Music, Architecture, Gardening, Drawing, &c 
13. Military Tactics. And in addition, 14. A per¬ 
son eminently skilled in Science, who shall be 
President of the Board.” This designation of a 
scientist os president is of no small importance 
The control to be vested fat this board and the 


methods by which it was to encourage litera¬ 
ture and science are suggested in the following 
paragraphs: 

It shall be Uie duty of tins board to form a system 
of national education to be observed in the University, 
the colleges, and the primary schools. to chuse the 
professors of the University, to fix the salaries of 
the several officers, and to superintend the general In¬ 
terests of the institution 

As merit and talents are best secured by liberal 
rewards, a fund shall be established and placed under 
the control of this Ixiard, out of which premiums shall 
be paid to such persons as shall, bv their writings, 
excel in the treatment of the subjects proposed by the 
hoard for discussion, or such as shall make any valu¬ 
able discovery 

It shall further be the duty of this Imard to peruse 
all literary or scientific productions submitted to 
them by any citizen, and in case they shall pronounce 
any such work worthy of general perusal and calcu¬ 
lated to extend the sphere of useful knowledge, it 
shall be printed at the public expence, and the author 
rewarded 

It shall be the especial duty of the board to deter¬ 
mine what authors shall hr read or studied in the 
several institutions, aitd at any time to substitute one 
author for another 

Smith felt that education, Dr the diffusion of 
knowledge, would secure for our nation “harmony 
at home and respect abroad ” Should the force* 
of greed and prejudice that operate against “a lib¬ 
eral anti just education” be permitted to triumph, 
we may see “gigantic jxiwer misapplied, towering 
ambition on satiated with criminal gratification, 
avarice trampling poverty under foot ” Enlighten¬ 
ment will bring about harmony nnd progress within 
our boundaries. And what of the world at large ? 
Here Smith's nationalism, like that of so many 
of his contemporaries, broadens into a humam- 
tanamsm that considers die world its oyster 

Harmony at home must produce respect abroad 
For the sera is at hand when America may hold the 
tables of justice in her hand, and proclaim them to 
the unresisting observance of the civilized world 
Her numbers and her wealth vie with each Other in 
the rapidity of thefr Increase But the immutable 
wisdom of her institutions will have a more efficient 
moral influence, than her physical strength.* Pos¬ 
sessed of both she cannot fall to assume, without 
competition, the station assigned her by an overruling 
power 

The influence of the United States can be pow¬ 
erful Americana will travel and carry with them 
wherever they go the spirit of philosophical re- 
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search and of reform, a prophecy that most of our 
tourists have not carried out. Stimulating, indeed, 
is Smith’s suggestion of the laudable example to 
be furnished by "the most powerful nation on 
earth, if that example exhibit dignity, humility and 
intelligence Scarcely a century can elapse, before 
the population of America will be equal, and her 
power superior, to that of Europe. Should the 
princifiles be then established, which have been 
contemplated, and the connection be demonstrated 
between human happiness and the peaceable enjoy¬ 
ment of industry and the indulgence of reflection, 
we may expect to see America ton enlightened 
and virtuous to spread the horrors of war over 
the face of any country, and too magnanimous and 
powerful to suffer its existence where she can pre¬ 
vent it Let us, then, with rapture anticipate the 
aera, when the triumph of peace and the preva¬ 
lence of virtue shall be rendered secure by the 
diffusion of useful knowledge ” 

Smith's essay does not discuss "female instruc¬ 
tion,” concerning which there was "diversity of 
opinion ” He gave no strong support to either the 
classics or science, so that hie plan suggests what 
used to be said of the degree of Bachelor of Sci¬ 
ence, that it did not guarantee that its holder knew 
any science but did guarantee that he knew no 
Latin or Greek The essay is, however, a striking 
piece of work for its insight and general breadth 
of view 

Smith wrote to the Society on March 30, 1798. 
that hia essay had "flowed from a conviction of 
the importance of the subject, and from a sense 
of the obligation such a conviction imposed on 
the atizen, to promote, hy every effort in his 
fiower, an object of so interesting a nature. Still 
under the Impression of this sentiment, and con¬ 
vinced how much I am indebted to your indul¬ 
gence for the distinction you have conferred on 
my Essay by awarding it the premium, I request 
you to appropriate the amount of it to the advance¬ 
ment of the same object, in proposing a praemium 
of the value of Fifty Dollars, or by incorporating 
that sum with such other as the Society may de¬ 
vote to this purpose, should the offering a new 
premium be thought advisable ’’ Smith's generous 
offer avas accepted by the Society “ The results 
had interested tht Society so much that on January 
19,1798, soon after the award had been made, an¬ 
other committee had already been appointed "to 
Consider the propriety of drafting an advertise- 
-»-„ 

,** Mliratei of April 6, 1798, Am. PUlot. Set . 
ft (119): 289, 1885. 


went, offermg again a Premium for the best essay 
on Public Education.”** 

A minute of February IS, 1799, records: “That 
a Premium of $100 be offered, with the usual 
condition! of secrecy tc. to the author of the best 
Dissertation upon the following question: ‘How 
far it it the duty ft interest of the Community, to 
provide for the Education of Youth?*—and that 
Essays on the Subject be received until March 1st, 
1800 ” The whole matter was to be derided be¬ 
fore the close of the summer of 1800, but the 
turn of the century brought with it an increasing 
number of scientific discussions and no further 
mention of the second contest is made in the 
minutes 

The introduction to the published essays of 
Knox and Smith was written hy Jonathan Wil¬ 
liams, one of die secretaries of the Society It 
states quite frankly that in the eyes of the com¬ 
mittee "none of the Systems of Education then 
under review appeared to them so well adapted to 
the present state of Society in this country, as 
could be wished" It is a little difficult to tell 
what the committee had in mind Possibly Knox 
and Smith were not sufficiently nationalistic, pos¬ 
sibly they failed to give enough attention to edu¬ 
cation for citizenship in a republic and for com¬ 
prehension of the problems of representative 
government. 

The essays did, however, bring both Knox and 
Smith to the attention of Thomas Jefferson, who 
waa President of the Philosophical Society at 4ft 
rime the award waa made. Indeed, Jefferson's 
term as third President of the United States fell 
within his term as third President of this Society 
Knox wps well thought of by Jefferson, and his 
Eitoy may have had some Influence upbn the latter 
when be was planning the University of Virginia. 
Indeed, the governing board of the Central Col¬ 
lege, the forerunner of the University of Virginia, 
had once derided to offer Knox its professorship 
of languages and belles-lettres. Smith became a 
literary satellite of Jefferson and supported every¬ 
thing that he pr o pos e d He had published Jeffer¬ 
sonian newspajrers In Philadelphia as early as 
1796, and one of these, the Unkmtal Gaaitlt, he 
continued in Washington after he had gone there 
on Jefferson’s invitation. In 1800 he started a tri¬ 
weekly news p a p er In the capital, the National In- 
ttOigtncer end Washington Advtrtiitr, which be¬ 
came the official organ of the Jeffersonians, pub- 


11 Minutes of January 19, 17ft; id., p. 268, 
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lished much that their leukr wrote, and mi at 
lotted half of the congressional printing 

It might be well to view these two schemes of 
Knox end Smith for a uniform and national sys¬ 
tem of education against the philosophy of Jeffer¬ 
son and others of the period. Despite the wide¬ 
spread feeling that education was a matter for the 
Church and for private interests to take care of, 
there was strong support for the liberal views ad¬ 
vanced by Adam Smith in England and by Paine, 
whom Franklin had brought to the colonies as their 
semi-official pamphleteer, that education should be 
universal and provided by the State. In France 
Talleyrand held this view, and Condorcet asserted 
that the State must develop m each citizen “to the 
fullest extent the talents which he has received 
fyom nature.” Malthus contended that an edu¬ 
cated constituency would be able to resist dema¬ 
gogues 

In his Farra’rU Address Washington said, "In 
proportion as the structure of a government gives 
force to public opinion, it is essential that puhhc 
opinion should be enlightened.” The nation’s first 
Chief Justice, John Jay, considered "knowledge 
to be the soul of a Republic” and wrote In a letter 
to Dr. Benjamin Rush that education would re¬ 
duce the number of weak and wicked citizens, who 
are, unfortunately, often in alliance John Adams 
argued that in expenditures for public education 
"the revenues of the State would be applied in¬ 
finitely better , . . than even in maintaining the 
poor This would be the best way of preventing 
the existence of the poor” James Madison in¬ 
sisted that "a popular government without popular 
information or the means of acquiring it is but a 
prologue to a farce or a tragedy, or, perhaps, 
both.” Madison felt that a satisfactory plan for 
primary education was "certainly a vital desid¬ 
eratum," but be also endorsed the pleas of many 
thinkers, including Monroe, Hamilton, and George 
Washington, that the federal government should 
establish a national university So strongly did 
Washington support this plan for a national insti¬ 
tution of higher learning that in his will he left 
to the government a substantial sum as a nucleus 
for its endowment 

Jefferson felt that no nation could ever be both 
ignorant and free. With public education he 
would Implement his civic oath: "I have sworn 
upon the altar of God eternal hostility against 
every form of tyranny over the mind of man" 
Thai his opinions and those of the others who 
have been mentioned were far In advance of the 


thought of their times is proved by the fact that 
education i$ not mentioned in the Constitution of 
the United States and by the tong delay in the 
establishment of state puhhc school systems. The 
legislators of his own state, while he was its gov¬ 
ernor, rejected his plan as embodied in his "Bill 
for the More General Diffusion of Knowledge,” 
Introduced but a few years after he had written 
his more successful Declaration of Independence. 
During his Presidency, however, Jefferson saw 
free schools make a somewhat feeble beginning in 
Washington, placed his nnme on their first sub¬ 
scription list, and served on their first board of 
control. 

Jefferson’s unsuccessful plan for a state system 
of education m Virginia provided for the division 
of counties into such small areas that every child 
would have a school to attend At such elementary 
schools every free hoy and girl wna to receive free 
tuition for three years, after which they might 
continue "as much longer, at their private expense, 
as their parents, guardians, or friends shall think 
proper ” The teacher’s salary and other expenses 
were to be provided hy the county Two or more 
counties were to join in sujiport of a grammar or 
high school, and there were to he twenty of these 
in the state The capstone of the scheme was to 
be the enlarged Collegr of William and Marv 

Like Plato, Quintilian, and many other educa¬ 
tional theorists, Jefferson subscribed to the so- 
called doctrine of individual differences, as his 
words rather vigorously reveal To him it was 
"expedient for promoting the ptihlick happiness 
that those persons, whom nature hath endowed 
with genius and virtue, should he rendered by 
liberal education worthy to receive, and able to 
guard the sacred deposit of the rights and liberties 
of their fellow citizens, and that they should be 
called to that charge without regard to wealth, 
liirth or other accidental condition or circum¬ 
stance" F-ach year the best pupil in each ele¬ 
mentary school was to be sent to a grammar or 
high school and retained there a year or two 
Only “the best genius of the whole” was to be 
continued for the full six years. “By This means,” 
explained Jefferson, “twenty of the best geniuses 
shall be raked from the rubbish annually ” Mod¬ 
em educators have tried to say the time thing less 
offensively by referring to selective admission sys¬ 
tems, “college material,” and “educability." Only 
half of those completing the grammar or high 
schools were to be sent on to W3Uatn and Mary 
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to be “educated, boarded, and clothed" for three 
years at jniblic cx|*n9d 

Tliis ik, of course, a highly selective system tend¬ 
ing to set up an aristocracy of “genius and virtue,” 
for Jefferson realized tliat although all nieu are 
created equal they do nut possess equal capabilities 
Ills system was designed to salvage the educable 
person and make something of him without being 
hamstrung by what one observer calls “pseudo- 
rriunlitarian and pseudo-dcmocratic notions about 
education” 3 ' It suggests the t\|ie of educational 
selection that we have seen on the Kurn|iean conti¬ 
nent In fact, this same observer reminds 11 s that 
Professor Gilliert Chinard, “who prohahly knows 
more about Mr Jefferson than any one else in 
the country knows, thinks that his plan mav have 
hnd a good deni to do with shaping the French 
system which, as you know, differs fruin ours in 
being rigidly selective” 3 * 

Jefferson’s ideas about education were less na¬ 
tionalistic than one would ex|iect Certainly he 
longed fur an educated citizenry, and he desired 
to sec Americans pursue their higher education in 
this country in order not to hate their American¬ 
ism corrupted 31 lint he never advocated a na¬ 
tional university, bo far as I knuw, and in at least 
his later years he developed sectional synqiathieb 
In 1820 he rued the failure of his state to provide 
for its educational responsibilities and said that its 
paltry educational fare was "imported like beg¬ 
gars, from other stales, or we im|Kirt their beggars 
to liestow on us their miserable crumbs" In the 
next year the disturbing Missouri question caused 
him to warn against sending southern Ixiys to 
northern colleges lest they receive some dangerous 
political indoctrination Smith and Knox mav 
have liecn more nationalistic titan Jefferson and 
vet not sufficiently nationalistic to satisfy the com¬ 
mittee that passed upon the csBays It is certain 
that they would not have satisfied llie extremists 
who envisioned a new literature, a new art, and a 
new science, all distinctively American, and per¬ 
haps even a new language 

In his philosophy of education the young Smith 
was undoubtedly influenced by other members of 

*• Nook, Albert J»y, The theory of education in the 
United Stotei. p. 1JL New York, 1932. 

"/Aid, p 32 

33 In a letter to J Banister, Jefferson wrote "It ap¬ 
pears to me, then, that an American tore mg to Europe 
lor education, loses m his knowledge, in his morals, In 
his health, in his habits, and in his happiness." He once 
ret s s red to “ dr in klug . horse-racing, and boxing' as “the 
peculiarities of English education " 


the Society as well as by Jefferson These men 
shared the liberal eighteenth-century doctrine of 
the perfectibility of man and of his institutions, 
the possibility of his indefinite progress, associated, 
to be sure, with Rousseau’s principle of man’s 
essential goodness They gave much thought to 
the natural rights of mail and to the necessity of 
change, flexibility, and experimentation in his 
institutions if he was to progress With the 
French Abbe Raynal they saw the connection of 
the American Revolution with this current doc¬ 
trine of tlie modifiability of governments and other 
institutions The advance and strengthening of 
democracy seemed to them to depend on educa¬ 
tion Like John Adams they felt that children 
must be "instructed in the principles of freedom " 
Many lilierals thought that in the things which 
were basically American there must he no devia¬ 
tion from complete indoctrination, and that be¬ 
yond these an objective, or as we say today a 
scientific, attitude should impartially evaluate 
everything that might lead to man’s improvement 
All who held such views were part of the surge 
of revolt against mercantilism To many Ameri¬ 
cans mercantilism meant England, and French 
thought offered doctrines that they could follow 
The physiocrats led by Qnesnay had many Ameri¬ 
can sympathizers French education was studied 
by Americana, including Jefferson himself, who 
had ample opportunity to become somewhat gal- 
licized while serving as Minister to France from 
1784 to 1789. The French Alliance had quite 
naturally increased American interest in every¬ 
thing French In his America and French Cul¬ 
ture Dr. Howard M Jones cites the statement of 
B A Hinsdale "Frenchmen saw in the United 
States a wide field for planting French science, 
art, and culture. It is scarcely an exaggeration 
to say that a propaganda was organized, or at 
least was on the point of organization in France, 
looking to that end "" Dr Jones continues with 
a reference to one point of influence, the Ameri¬ 
can learned society of which there were two types 
One type, to which the American Philosophical 
Society belonged, "represented the English idea. 


"Jones, Howard Mnmferd. America and French cul¬ 
ture 1750-W9, p. 476. Chapel Hill, 1927 The quotation 
cited is Irani Hinsdale, BA, “Notes on the history of 
foreign Influences upon education In the United States," 
chapter XIII of the Report of the ComffiJukmer oi 
Education for the year 1897-96, vol I (Washington. 
1899), p. 597 On the next page Hinsdale points out 
that the tame Germany den not occur In the Indexes to 
Jefferson’s works 
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modelling iu organisation cm the Royal Society 
of Great Britain The other, like The American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences of Boston, incor¬ 
porated in 1780, was French in conception, and 
modelled itself upon the Royal Academy of Pans 
Whereas the Academy published its Memoirs. the 
Philadelphia organization issued its Philosophical 
Transactions Franklin was the progenitor of 
the one, and John Adams, returned from Pans, 
was the ongmator of the other However, liy an 
ironic reversal of fortune, the Boston group came 
m time to be thoroughly Bntish, whereas the 
Philadelphia organization, as wc have seen, ad¬ 
mitted a number of French to membership, nnd 
was thoroughly in touch with French science ” 

Indeed, tlie number of French members of this 
Society was rather large” Three of these, Tal¬ 
leyrand, Condorcet. and Du Pont de Nemours 
should be mentioned in connection with our sub¬ 
ject In the last days of the National Asaemhly 
of France, Talleyrand presented to it 111 Septem¬ 
ber, 1791, an education lull tliat recognized educa¬ 
tion as a responsibility of the government and pro¬ 
posed to make its elementary level free to all. while 
pre-professional or professional training was to be 
paid for except in the cases of a few scliolarshlp 
holders The nabohal system of education was 
to have at its top a National Institute cnmjwsed 
of distinguished scholars, who were to combine 
some teaching with their research The National 
Assembly printed tlie bill and referred it to the 
legislative Assembly 

Condorcet's report was submitted to the latter 
I tody in April, 1792. when France was liankrupt, 
threatened by foreign powers, and tom by in¬ 
ternal dissension It too provided wide oppor¬ 
tunities for a small number of talented youths, with 
elementary training for practically all It pro- 
Ivised to set up an educational hierarchy of the 
sort that Smith later included in his plan. This 
National Society of Arts and Sciences was to en¬ 
courage research and the advancement of science 
and was to hare charge of teacher-training, ap¬ 
pointment of teachers, textbook selection, and 
school supervision. The expression of its intent 
in its first paragraphs is worth examination in 
view of the liberal educational philosophy of the 
period: 

To offer alt Individuals of the human race the 
means of providing for their wants, of insuring their 

“ ROsengartm, Joseph George. The early French 
members of the American Philosophical Society. Proc 
/fat. Philos. Sor 44 (IBS) 87-93, 1907. 


welfare, of knowing and exercising their rights, of 
knowing and fulfilling their duties, 

To assure each one tlie opportunity of making him¬ 
self more efficient in his industry, of making himself 
more capable of performing social functions to which 
he may be called, of developing to the fulleit extent 
the talents which he hits received from nature, and 
by tliat means to establish among the citizen* an 
equably in fact, making real the political equality 
recognised bv the law 

Daunnu's Law of 1795 may have been more 
realistic titan the unsuccessful proposals of Tal¬ 
leyrand and Condorcet, but it provided more gen¬ 
erously for secondary and higher education than 
for universal primary education Villages and 
the rural districts received no help, hut special 
professional schools were set up and a National 
Institute of Arts and Sciences was to encourage 
research and publication *° 

Du Pont de Nemours (1739-1817), whom Jef¬ 
ferson knew, gave up his profession of medicine 
when he became a follower of Franqois Quesnay 
He was secretary of the council of public in¬ 
struction in Poland and rose to prominence in 
France after Turgot summoned him back to assist 
him During his first period of exile in America, 
he accepted ail invitation from Jefferson to write 
a plan of national education 111 the United States 
At that time Jefferson probably knew that Du 
Pont would go further than he would himself in 
proposing a uniform, national system with a uni¬ 
versity at the top. but Jefferson had heen influenced 
by Quesnay and the physiocrats The plan,” 
pulihshcd in 1800, urged national supervision of 
primary schools secondary schools, and institu¬ 
tions of higher teaming, including a national uni¬ 
versity known as the University of North Amenta, 
to be located 111 Washington, and composed of a 
medical school, a school of mines, a school for 
social science and law, and one for “geometry and 
tlie sciences tliat it explains,” 111 addition to a 
museum, a library, a botanical garden, quarters 
for a philosophical society, and the offices of the 
General Council of Education This council was 
to have highly centralized control, and yet state 
committees of public instruction would maintain 

” Reisncr, Kdvrard H., Nationalism and education 
since 17S9 (New York, 1922) Is valuable In a itudy ol 
this period. 

Du Pont de Nemours, Pierre Samuel S’ar t'fduca- 
tinn nalionale dans les tlats-ums iTAm/rufus New York, 
1800. There is a translation, National education in the 
United Stales al America from the second French edj 
tkm of 1812, by Deasie Gardnet Da Pont, Unlv of 
Delaware Press, 1923 
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education on a democratic huii. Education was 
to be universal and accessible to alL It was to 
be free from the elementary school through the 
national university. Genius was to be encouraged. 
The whole system was to be constructed on the 
philosophy that, to promote human progress, in¬ 
stitutions must be flexible and diaractenzed by 
experimentation. Integration and experimenta¬ 
tion must appear in the classroom work of even 
small children. Prizes should be offered for 
educational books. The {dan it quite specific. It 
outlines the curriculum, lists the individual stu¬ 
dent’s expenses, and estimates the cost of operat¬ 
ing the national system In Virginia, Jefferson's 
state, as $76,500 per annum. It has been called 
a "Napoleonic dream ” 

Certain it is, however, that in its early days 
our nation looked to France and borrowed much 
from her Until a century ago French textbooks 
in science and medicine were very common After 
visiting French schools, Thayer ta said to have 
modelled Weat Point on the polytechnic school 
of Paris In higher education French influence 
continued, but in the general philosophy of educa¬ 
tion the excesses of the French Revolution caused 
France to lose ground, and they made many 
Americana either lose faith in democratic prin¬ 
ciples or feel more certain that they had to be 
protected with a universal education. James Sul¬ 
livan, an important public figure in Massachusetts, 
felt certain that adequate education ui democratic 
principles would have prevented revolutionary 
excesses 11 Sullivan, whose proposed method "of 
supplying Philadelphia with water from the falls 
of Schuylkill” had been presented to this Society 
in a letter,** desired education for citizenship that 
would foster intelligent public opinion free from 
religious and political dominance.** 

Quite apart from French influence the roots of 
education in democratic principles had taken hold 
in the colonies Two Massachusetts Laws of 
1642 and 1647 gave the Anglo-Saxon world its 

■* Hansen, Allen Oscar Libtralum and Ament an 
education m the eighteenth century, pp. 79-89, New 
York, 1926. 

** 11 (mites of March 2, 1798, Proe Am. Pkiloi. Soe, 
3t (119) 268, 1885 

“Stephen Gtrsra, the French-born founder of Girard 
College, may have had a wealth of history ind of 
pplineal philosophy m ndod when' ha wrote con cernin g 
the college In his famous Will “And aapedally I detire 
that, by every proper meant, a purs attachment to our 
republican btstitutiecs, and to the sac r ed rights of con¬ 
science, u guana teed by our happy coosUtpUcns, shall be 
farmed and fostered in the minds of the scholar!.* 


first legislation requiring that elementary instruc¬ 
tion be given all children and that communities 
of at least fifty house hol d er s maintain schools. 
Here in Pennsylvania, as early as 1685, Thomas 
Budd, an English Quaker, had advocated com¬ 
pulsory public education for seven yean "or 
longer, if the Parents please.” Noah Webster a 
century later followed this tradition that was a 
product of the American soil. One critic calls 
him "a philosophical anarchist In his outlook," but 
says that his iconodasm was scientific and con¬ 
structive. He cried for divorce from Europe as 
a result of the French Revolution It seemed to 
him that nowhere in Europe could a free govern¬ 
ment develop. Tyranny in the past had debased 
too many Frenchmen Their dark ignorance had 
spelled the failure of a noble movement Webster 
developed a typically American interest in the 
Association of American Patriots for the Purpose 
of Forming a National Character. He wanted on 
American character that would be distinctive and 
eager to break “the tyranny of opinion and cus¬ 
tom.” He wanted "a body of creatively construc¬ 
tive citizens" who possessed a "scientific, objec¬ 
tive, humanitarian attitude. He urged “soda! 
experimentation,” as did Nathaniel Chipman, a 
public figure in Vermont Without experimenta¬ 
tion and change, thought Chipman, men became 
as blindly smug as the Chinese in maintafgtag 
their custom of foot-binding M j ,? • 

Benjamin Rush, a much more active member 
of the Philosophical Society than Noah Webster, 
published in 1786 "a plan foi* the establishment 
of puhkc schools and the diffusion of knowledge 
in Pennsylvania; to which are added, thoughts 
upon the mode of education proper in a republic, 
addressed to the legislature and citizens of the 
state.” Franklin undoubtedly influenced him. 
Rush urged more attention to science and less to 
the classics. He wanted to see the American 
school curriculum adapted to American democ¬ 
racy, and so anxious was he to divorce Americ an 
life from European traditions that with his tongue 
in his cheek be o ffer ed the suggestion that special 
schools for teaching the art of forgetting be estab¬ 
lished.*' He believed that constant i m provement 
could be obtained through expe rim e n t a tion. He 
felt that both sexes could profit by studying the 

n Hansen, Allen Oscar. Uberelim and American 
education im the eighteenth century, pp. 2DO-ZS3. Ntw 
York, 1926. 

** Ibid., pp. 89-104. 

"Rash, Bmjiintn. Euajt, pp. 71-72, PbQaddphU, 
1798. 
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principles of democracy, and hl» views on the 
education of women were far in advance of his 
time The plan of education that lie proposed for 
Pennsylvania, with one state university, four col¬ 
leges, and free schools in every township, is some¬ 
what suggestive of Jefferson's earlier proposals 
for Virginia. 

Wilmington, Delaware, produced Roliert Co rain, 
who in 1791 published there his Political inquiries 
to which is added a plan for the general establish¬ 
ment of schools in the United States Criticizing 
the inadequacy of the schools of the day for pro¬ 
ducing intelligent citizen ship and pleading for a 
tax-supported national system of education for 
everyliody, Co ram wrote the famous sentence that 
has in it the sledge-hammer blow of one of 
Paine’s: "It is a shame, a scandal to civilized 
society, that part only of the citizens should lie 
sent to colleges and universities to learn to cheat 
the rest of their liberties ” Coram foresaw the 
failure of the American experiment if education 
for democracy were not provided 

Amatile-Louis-Rose de Lafitte du Courted fore¬ 
saw its failure if equal opportunities for education 
were not available for the rural districts He felt 
that industrialization would bring dependence 
upon Europe. This Frenchman, teaching in 
America, had. of course, been influenced hy the 
agrarian movement in France l Witte's Proposal 
to demonstrate the necessity of a national institu¬ 
tion m the Untted Slates of America, for the 
education of children of both sexes, was published 
in Philadelphia in 1797 It urged a tax-supjmrted 
national system of liheral education for both sexes 
to he "under Immediate direction of Congress," u 

Most of the men who have been discussed m 
this paper were either memliers of the American 
Philosophical Society or were influenced by mem¬ 
bers As Allen O Hansen says, "There can be 
no doubt that the American Philosophical Society 
was one of the instruments that Helped to give 
America the philosophy of the Revolution 

If the philosophy of education (ireached by these 
liberals had prevailed, American history might 
have been changed to an extent difficult to imagine 
We still have no uniform or national system of 
education, and the idem of a national university has 
been all but forgotten. Higher education pros¬ 
pered to a certain extent. the establishment of the 
University of North Carolina in 1795, for ex- 

** Hinson, Allen Oscar Liberalism and American 
education in the eighteenth century, pp 168-176, New 
York, 1926. 

•'Ibid, p. 109, 


ample, fulfilled the promise in the 1776 constitu¬ 
tion of that state that "all useful learning shall be 
promoted in one or more universities." But the 
great system of public education in America did 
not develop for decades Forward-looking intel¬ 
lectuals and some of the new forces, such as the 
Working Men’s Committees of Philadelphia and 
elsewhere, favored the public schools, but a Phila¬ 
delphia newspaper of July 10, 1830 (the Philadel¬ 
phia National Colette) represented much current 
opinion by arguing against them and stating that 
education "must cost to every one, time and 
money ” It attacked the toast "Education and 
genera] information—these must indeed constitute 
our only true National Bulwark " But America 
never really lost sight of the necessity of education 
for democracy 

In the nineteenth ceutun a great name associ¬ 
ated both with the field of education and with the 
activities of the American Philosophical Society 
was its twelfth President, Alexander Dallas Bachr 
This Philndelphia-bom gTeat-grandson of Frank¬ 
lin had taught at West Point, had served in the 
anny, had been professor of natural philosophy 
and chemistry at the University of Pennsylvania, 
ami had Iieen first president-elect of Girard Col¬ 
lege, and first president of the Central High 
School of Philadelphia, as well as first American 
superintendent of schools by the year 1843, when, 
at the age of 37. he left the field of education to 
become Superintendent of the United States Coast 
Survey Since Bache was honored by this Societv 
just a year ago in papers commemorating his life 
and work,** and some attention was given to his 
educational activities, including his monumental 
report on Education in Europe, written after a 
two-year tour of inspection sponsored by the 
trustees of Girard College,* 1 I shall make no fur¬ 
ther mention of Bache other than to say that he 
urged an integration of all institutions in each 
community working for public enlightenment, the 
establishment of a national university, and a com¬ 
plete public sdtool system supported by taxation 
In 1856 Bache said of the public schools: “I feel 
a profound conviction that no substitute for these 
scltools, adapted to the wants of society in the 
United States, can be found, and that they should 
he fostered and unproved until they supersede all 
other establishments of their grade Neither pri¬ 
vate education, nor that by associations, either re- 

•• 1‘rvc Ant Philos, Soc. 64 (2) : 125-186, 1941 

41 Odfert, Merle M Bache u an Educator Free 
Am, Philo*. Sac 84 (2) 16M71..1941 
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hgious or charitable, can take the place of geoeral 
public education. Where the public schools are 
not aa good aa the private once, these inatitubona 
have not supplied the want of which they are the 
index, and require further development. The 
public schools should be the best schools—the 
training in them the most thorough that can be 
bad anywhere." 4 ' 

From Franklin, its first president, to Bache, its 
twelfth, this Society gave America more than its 
quota of liberal thinkers. In the field of educa¬ 
tion, some of their thought has been blessed with 
meager fruition Federal control of education 
has been resisted in recent decades. The creation 
of a national university now seems more remote 
than it did a century and a half ago Education 
has become less, rather than more, uniform, and 
the desire for uniformity survives only in the 
thinking of some classicists nr of President Hot- 


41 Bache, Alexander Dallas Arnnivenary adinu . 
Octobfr 2»th, 1BS6, p 9 New York, 1857 


chins and his followers and in such complaints aa 
Walter Lippmann's that "there is Dotting In par¬ 
ticular that an educated man must know ... no 
co mm on faith, no common body of principle, no 
common body of knowledge, no common moral 
and inteCectial discipline." 

But this liberal thought of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury prepared the ground for the vast system,of 
public education that is one of the great achieve¬ 
ments of our nation. Men of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury dreamed of it Bache in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury saw it well upon its way The twentieth cen¬ 
tury, sod perhaps the present decade, will probably 
put that system to a test of fire. We know, of 
course, that education is still in its infancy, despite 
its long history, and that we are in the position 
of alchemists, not knowing what the science of the 
future may be. In the expanse of human educa¬ 
bility only a few areas have been worked. As 
more areas are staked out, the American Philo¬ 
sophical Society will doubtless play its part, as it 
has in the past, in "promoting useful knowledge." 
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Down to the beginning of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, what passed for linguistic science in Europe 
had suffered from two handicaps On the one 
hand, it was baaed pm manly on Latin, Greek, 
and to some extent Hebrew, and secondarily on 
modem European languages Very little was 
known of other languages. On the other hand, 
it was abstract and speculative Cogitation, and 
what piassed for "logic," largely took the place 
of observation of real linguistic facts. 

In the first part of the nineteenth century, the 
linguistic horizon began to be greatly extended 
In the firet place, historical and comparative 
language study, in the modern sense, grew out 
of the discovery of Sanskrit and through It of 
the Indo-European speech-unity and of the com¬ 
parative method Secondly, scholars began to 
learn something of many exotic languages, such 
as Chinese, Malayo-Polyncsian, and American 
Indian Thus doubts were raised as to the 
validity of earlier notions of "philosophical” 
grammar and supposed laws of language struc¬ 
ture, which in fact were usually based chiefly on 
classical languages, or on nothing but fancy. 
The great German scholar Wilhelm von Hum¬ 
boldt 1 was one of the first to emphasize the 
necessity of profound practical knowledge of as 
many languages as possible, as a basis for lin¬ 
guistic generalizations His point of view was 
shared by the best American linguists of his time, 
Pickering and Du Ponceau, who rorresponded 
with him 

Practical difficulties, however, delayed for 
many decades the attainment of a sufficiently 
■olid factual basis for a real science of language 
Methods of field work were crude Phonetics 
was in its infancy, grammatical and syntactic 
analysis was unconsciously based on adaptations 
of Latin grammar, even when applied to the 
native language of the investigator Pickering 
and Du Ponceau, like von Humboklt and other 
European linguists, usually had little direct 
knowledge of the more exotic languages they 

1 1767-1835 See Theodor Beofey, GetdueMlt im Sfirack 
muievtinfl- 513 B , ISM 


dealt with, and they did not realize how naive 
and imperfect were the materials furnished them 
by travelers and missionaries Hence it is per¬ 
haps not strange that European works on general 
linguistics continued to be largely speculative, 
until well past the middle of the nineteenth 
century It may be counted to the credit of 
American linguists that they did not participate 
much in such activities The time was not ripe 
for them, the supply of factual data was not 
sufficiently extensive or reliable, and left too 
much room for guesswork, in which men arc only 
too glad to indulge when not restrained by in¬ 
convenient facts 

The first American book on general linguistics, 
William Dwight Whitney's Language and the 
Study of Language (1867), may fairly be regnrdcd 
as marking the dawn of a new era It probably 
succeeded better than any earlier European book 
on the subject in basing itself on real linguistic 
data rather than abstract speculations. That 
its merits were appreciated outside of its own 
country is suggested by the fact that it was 
published first in England, and that after a few 
years it was translated into German (published 
1874) 

The subject of this paper will be “Notes” on 
American linguistic work down to about the mid¬ 
dle of the nineteenth century, and I shall deal 
with Whitney only britfly in closing, since he 
belongs to the later period, which he introduced 
and for some decades dominated It will be my 
object to emphasize early exemplifications of 
views and methods which commend themselves 
to scholars of the present day 

It seems proper to begin with English, the 
more so since that enables us to mention first 
what was apparently Benjamin Franklin's only 
published venture into the linguistic field 
Franklin’s "A Scheme for a New Alphabet and 
Reformed Mode of Spelling” was elaborated as 
early as 1768 He invented six new symbols, 
and proposed to use the traditional letters in a 
largely new and independent way He wrote out 
in his system two passages of verse, of six lines 


rsoctsiuici or tbs amsvcan puiubuiphical (misty, uh. 87, so. 1, July. 1943 
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each, and also wrote a tingle letter in it to an 
English correspondent, who opined (with how 
much justice our own generation knows well) 
that there would be "many inconveniences as 
well as difficulties” involved in getting the 
Franklin orthography adopted generally Of 
this Franklin himself was quite aware; he com¬ 
mented, however, that these difficulties would 
only increase with the lapse of time, so that the 
sooner a reform was made, the leas difficult it 
would be Apparently he made no further ef¬ 
forts to introduce his system, which is interesting 
chiefly as evidence of Franklin's good sense in 
recognizing the absurdities of traditional English 
spelling.* 

Many other proposals of "phonetic alphabets” 
followed.' One was made in 1786 by Noah 
Webster (1758-1843, elected to American Philo¬ 
sophical Society in 1827),' who corresponded 
about it with Franklin and received his general 
approval He suggested that Franklin might use 
his influence to get Washington's support and 
then ask Congress to adopt it officially os the 
national orthography Nothing came of all this, 
and later, m the preface to his dictionary of 1806 
(p vi), Webster * writes as If Franklin had tried 
to get him, Webster, to "prosecute his (Frank¬ 
lin's) scheme of a Reformed Alphabet; . I 
declined accepting his offer, on a full conviction 
of the utter impracticability as well as inutility 
of the scheme ” As Krapp * observes with a 
touch of malice, 

Webster was above all a practical, not a theo¬ 
retical reformer Even while he wo* toying with the 
Idea of a phonetic alphabet, he was engaged In 
preparing and advertising to the public his ele¬ 
mentary books of instruction for which no sale 
could have been expected, had they made use of an 
Invented phonetic alphabet. 

Webster was a great but paradoxical figure 
Sir James Murray called him "a born definer of 
words,” putting his finger on his strongest point 
as a lexicographer. Aa Krapp 7 adds, in thia 
part of his work "his Yankee ingenuity stood him 
ui good stead He was a good definer of words 

* Sse Krapp (1 329 I) Although peripheral to linguis¬ 
tics, this subject Is related to It through Its relation to de¬ 
velopments In pbbnebcs. 

1 Krapp (1. 330) lots nearly a score which appeared In 
the United States alone ckm to 1^60 
- ‘On Webster In general, see Krapp (pnisfw), Mathewa 
t (especially eh 4), and Shoemaker 

' "Somewhat disingenuously," as Krapp puta It (li 333) 

•1:332. 

J1.36J, 


because he wanted to know about ail thing*, not 
merely about them in general, but with the de¬ 
tailed knowledge which comes from taking ideas 
[read, 'the meanings of words’] apart and putting 
them together again ” When Webster let hi* 
common sense and “Yankee ingenuity” guide 
him, be was sound and penetrating not only in 
lexicography but in grammar As early as 1789, 
he saw that the grammarian's duty is "to find out 
what the language is and not how it might hast 
been made", 1 a very modern-sounding dictum. 
He inveighed effectively against "mere Latin 
grammar very indifferently translated”as a sub¬ 
stitute for realistic analysis of English grammar. 1 
In 1798 he wrote that "the spoken language 
is the only true foundation of grammar " " Yet 
he was capable of making lists of “the obvious 
errors which are found in the sacred writings and 
in the works of our best authors”, u this was to 
him an important argument for the study of 
grammar, that it enabled one to improve the 
“had grammar” of Shakrspere, the King Jap** 
Bible, Dryden, Pope, and Addison. He proves 
It by actually "correcting” all of these. And his 
own grammatical works do not suggest that he 
bad learned to practice what he preached about 
the error of transferring to English the categories 
of Latin grammar. 

In his greatest work, the American Diction¬ 
ary of the English Language of 1828, Webster 
was particularly proud of his etymologies. He 
thought that all languages were derived from one 
primitive parent language, which he identified 
with the "Chaldee," meaning what we now call 
Biblical Aramaic. English etymologies based on 
this theory were retained in successive revisions 
of the Webster dictionary down to 1864, when 
tbey were at last eliminated by C. A. F. Mahn, 
a German scholar who was then put in charge of 
the etymological department of the work Even 
the relative isolation of American scholarship 
from Europe hardly excuses such astounding 
ignorance in Webster, writing forty years after 
Sir William Jones, twenty after Schlegel, a dozen 
after Bopp, and half a dozen or more after the 
first volumes of Jacob Grimm,“ any one of whom 

• Krapp (1. II). 

• Shoemaker (11S) 

“Shoemaker (129, il 77) 

u Shoemaker (123 fl.), 

“ On them sod other pkweri Is historical sod com par e- 
ttv* Unftttetla, me H, P atter n , Unr eitli e iwince m the 
o io e tmth century (trsnil, by J, W. Spargo)- eap. IS f-, 
J7fl.,Cambrid*», Maas, 1931. OnWabatar'iatypoiogtes, 
•at Krapp (Ii 363 ff). 
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could have taught him the absurdity at deriving 
alt language* from the "Chaldee." 

John Pickering, one of the two greateat general 
liftguiats of the first half of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury in America, was born in Salem, Mass., on 
February 7, 1777, and died in Boston on May 5, 
1846. He was elected to the American Philo¬ 
sophical Society in 1830 He won high distinc¬ 
tion in his profession, that of the law, but his 
avocation was linguistics. His earliest publica¬ 
tion In this field was A Vocabulary, or Collection 
of Words and Phrases Which Hoot Been Supposed 
to Be Peculiar to the United Stales'of America 
(Boston, 1816), perhaps the earliest serious at¬ 
tempt at a scientific study of American English. 1 * 
He was an excellent classical scholar, and pre¬ 
pared what has been called “the best Grcok- 
Englieh dictionary before Liddell and Scott ’’ 14 
In 1814 he declined the newly founded Eliot 
Professorship of Greek at Harvard (to which 


11 On other early work m this field, toe Krapp, and espe¬ 
cially Mathews (pajnm) The recognized classic in the 
field 11 the Dictionary of Amenaanumr (I848) by John 
Russell Bartlett (1805-1886) Of interest to this Society 
is Mathews' chapter 9, which diacueaee, with abundant ex¬ 
tracts, n aerie* of erticlaa on "Americanisms" published in 
the Mr fine Literary Uumm, beginning Decrmber 1839 
They ere signed "Wy," but according to Mathews are 
“supposed" (on what evidence we ere not told) to have been 
written hy Dr Rob ley Dungliton (1798-1869, elected to 
American Philosophical Society 1832), who was then at 
the University of Virginia but later lived In Philadelphia 
He was a secretary of the Society (1840-52) and a vice- 
president (1851-58). The articles contain much original 
material, chiefly based on the colloquial speech of Virginia 
end adjoining states, they supplement and correct the 
earlier worh of Pickering. Webster, and others. Dungllsou 
was a very distinguished medical writer sod teacher, at one 
time dean of Jefferson Medical College, he ns also actively 
Interested In language and literature He was appointed 
by the Society to prepare the memoir on Du Ponceau which 
was presented after the letter’s death on October 25, 1844 
14 Diet , Am. Bwg 14 565 Work an the first edition 
(published in 1828) was begun In 1814, it was done with 
the collaboration of Daniel Oliver, of Dartmouth College 
It was primarily based on Schrevaiius, but Bearding to the 
preface “upwards at 2000 articies ere either wholly new, 
or have new additions"; also "very numerous references 
to authors have been inserted " It filled e reel nerd end 
was quickly sold Out A second edition, prepared wholly 
by Pickering himself, was published In 1829; in it "more 
than 10,000 entire articles" were newly added It was 
later republished, with additions, in Edinburgh, "and, as It 
Is said, was liberally used, with elender acknowledgments, 
In the preparation of similar works on that rids of the wa¬ 
ter" (Prmcotf 213). A third and last edition, revised by 
the author, appeared lb 1846, tbs year cl his death and 
several years after the first edition of Loddall end Scott 
(114)), which was frankly based on the German work of 
Psmow (used *1*0 by Pickering In Us third edition). 


Edward Everett was then appointed), he had 
previously declined the professorship of Hebrew 
at the same institution Even while working on 
his Greek dictionary, Pickering found time to go 
deeply into American Indian Language* He re¬ 
printed John Eliot's Indian Grammar (1822), 
Jonathan Edwards, Jr.'s Observations on the 
Language of the Muhhekanetw (Mohegan) Indians 
(1823)," Roger Williams' Key to the Indian 
Language (1827), Josiah Cotton’s Vocabulary of 
the Massachusetts Indians (1830), and Raslcs's 
(or Rfilc’e) Dictionary of the Abnakt Language 
(1833), all with linguistic notes and comments of 
his own He wrote the article on Indian lan¬ 
guages of North America for the Encyclopaedia 
Americana (1831) Particularly Interesting is 
his early Essay on a Uniform Orthography for the 
Indian Languages of North America (1820), which 
is nothing more nor less than a start towards on 
international phonetic alphabet It is, of course, 
crude and rudimentary when judged by modem 
standards. But it is highly creditable to Picker¬ 
ing that he saw what was needed. His alphabet 
was adopted by missionary societies, and it ex¬ 
erted an important and useful influence. In 
fairness to the author 1 l should be emphasized 
that he did not expect his symbols to suffice for 
all, or even fully for any Indian languages. He 
hoped that it would be taken as basic for the 
"fundamental" sounds, and recommended that 
additions and diacritical marks be used as 
needed " He was merely making a praiseworthy 
attempt to introduce a minimal degree of order 
into the d readful confusion which had prevailed 

“ Edward* (s non of the mare celebrated divine of that 
name) learned thi* language thoroughly at * child in Stock- 
bridge, Man. Hi* "Obaervatioa*" were firm published in 
1788 

“ Pp 32-34 “But new sign# thou Id be introduced with 
the greatest caution, lest we should have an alphabet, 
which will be too cumbrous for use in writing, end will re¬ 
quire a multitude of new type* for printing, three language* 
The greet danger wiB be (as Mr Du Punceau has observed 
to ms) that every man, however Uttle qualified, ‘wID think 
hlmsnU adequate to the task of Inventing new characters, 
end will delight to display himself In that way. These 
displays are used In order to conceal the want of Idea* end 
resources ’ Aa In the use of oar own language, h Is much 
easier for every tasteless writer to Invent new word* ac¬ 
cording to his own caprice in order to Krve’bis Immediate 
purpoee, than patiently and carefully to select from our 
present abundant modi those appropriate terms, which 
have the sanction of the best umge, so, in cooUruetin* an 
alphabet for the Indian languages, it will be found a much 
shorter method, to devise new and grotesque characters, 
than to apply with (kill and discrimination thaw tat tan 
which are already m use in our own or the kindred St 
phabeta." 
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up to then, and which still make* it so hard to 
know what aoundi those early writer* were trying 
to represent by the letter* they used 

Pickering waa a founder and the first president 
of the American Oriental Society, the organiza¬ 
tion of which in 1S42 is an important landmark in 
American linguistics as well as in oriental studies 
His presidential address at its first annual meet¬ 
ing is a remarkable performance It is a ver\ 
competent summary of current learning in all 
oriental fields, from Northern Africa to the 
Pacific Islands Its sources were almost whollv 
European, since this country then had virtually 
no original or creative scholarship in oriental 
fields. There was little more than some rather 
conventional Hebrew learning, chiefly associated 
with the training of clergymen 11 

Aside from Pickering, the important classical 
scholars of the day were men trained in Germany, 
or in a few cases natives of that country Their 
work is peripheral to my subject, since they were 
not linguists but philologists. That is, they were 
primarily interested in the literature and culture 
of the Greeks and Romans, and rally secondarily 
in the languages, though of course they recog¬ 
nized them as necessary tools This was charac¬ 
teristic of German classical scholarship of the 
time, of which these young Americans were en¬ 
thusiastic and influential exponents, I shall 
mention only George Ticknor (1791-1871, elected 
to American Philosophical Society 1828), George 
Bancroft (1800-1891, elected 1841), said to have 
been the first American to take the degree of 
Ph D in Germany," and Edward Everett (1794- 
1865; elected 1831) 

At least the equal of Pickering waa Peter 
Stephen Du Ponceau (or Duponreau 1760- 

" Pre*cott (219) attribute! to Pickering, on the authority 
ol Charles Sumner, the lolWmlng linguistic attainments 
“It u certain that he was familiar with at htut nine 
|language*),—the English, French, Portuguese, Italian, 
Spanish, German, Romaic [Modem Gmk[, Greek, and 
Latin, of these he spoke the tint hve He was less (amiliar 
though well acquainted, with the Dutch, Swedish, Danish, 
and Hebrew; and had explored with various degrees at 
care the Arabic, Turkish, Syriac, Persian, Coptic, Sanscrit, 
Chinese, Codun-Chmese, Russian, Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
the Malay in several dialects, and particularly the Indian 
languages of America, and of the Polynesian Islands " A 
remarkable record, considering that he sraa also a busy 
practicing lawyer, served several terms In the Massachu¬ 
setts State Senate, was City Solicitor of Boston from 1829 
antil a few months beftre his death, and served In 181) on 
* commit tee of the legislature to revise the statutes of the 
Commonwealth 

is Sillier (400). See Sihler, Sandy*, and Wolff on these 
gnd other early classicists 


1844; elected to American Philosophical Society 
1791 .vice-president 1816-27, president 1828-44) 
Their two men were certainly the outstanding 
general linguist* of the first half of the nineteenth 
century in the United State* Du Ponceau's 
biography and hit work on American Indian 
Language* were ably presented by Dr. Clark 
Wiasler in his paper on "The American Indian 
and the American Philosophical Society” in the 
symposium of February 14, 1942, which has now 
been published, so that I need not dwell on them 
I shall speak chiefly of his work in other fields, 
some of it was of greater and more permanent 
value than his work on American Indian lan¬ 
guages, which suffered from the handicap of 
being based almost wholly on the very imperfect 
records of others Du Ponceau had in fact little 
opportunity for first-hand factual observation of 
any of the exotic languages which were to him a 
major interest. But he had an exceptional na¬ 
tive intelligence and scientific curiosity, wide 
learning for his time, and above all, extraordi¬ 
nary common sense It is this last faculty thal 
impresses one most in his writing on linguistic 
subjects It appears already in his early mono¬ 
graph on "English Phonology," 11 of which 
Krapp writes 

His purpose was to describe the sounds of 
the English language as those sound* actually 
Impressed the ear, and to this end he endeavored to 
free the auditory Impressions of the sounds as 
completely os possible from the visual images with 
which they are likely to be confused [even In dic¬ 
tionaries, as Du Ponceau clearly proved] through 
the influence of spelling and wntlng Though the 
effort cannot be said to have been completely 
successful the study Is nevertheless notable aa 
the work of one who realised the nature of correct 
method in the study of speech and who was himself 
s competent observer of wide experience. 

Du Ponceau’s realistic and sensible approach 
to linguistics is best exemplified in his most 
brilliant Linguistic publication, the Dissertation on 
the Nature and Character of the Chinese System 
of Writing, published in 1838 as volume 2 ol the 
7 'mnsactions of the Historical and Literary Com- 
mttUe of fibs American Philosophical Society. 
This ought to have been a truly epoch-making 
work. If it was not that, but remained rela¬ 
tively without influence (despite a long and 
laudatory review by his friend John Pickering in 


» Trent Am PhOa Sec. 1. 228 ff , 1818; see Krapp (2: 
71 f) 
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the Norik American Review, January 1839, 271 
ff ). thJa wa» due (imply to the fact that it waa 
too far ahead of ita rime It* thesis was that 
Chinese writing Is not “ideographic" but "logo- 
graphic" (as Du Ponceau first called it. in his 
letter of 1828, to Basil Hall, reproduced Dies 
105 ff) or "lexigraphic," os he oiled it later in 
the Dissertation That is, each Chinese charac¬ 
ter represents not an “idea," and not a “thing" 
or a feature of the objective world, but simply a 
syllabic, or a monosyllabic word, of the Chinese 
language There are still living today many 
Sinologists who cherish the traditional delusion 
that the signs represent abstract "ideas " In¬ 
deed It is only in very recent years that any con¬ 
siderable number of Sinologists have caught up 
with Du Ponceau. If he had had more direct 
knowledge of Chinese, his genius might have gone 
farther and seen the baselessness of the “monosyl¬ 
labic myth” itself He did see {Diss 22) that 
Chinese has polysyllabic words, commonly called 
“compounds." It was doubtless only imperfect 
knowledge which prevented him from seeing the 
converse, namely, that many Chinese syllables, 
though represented, as all syllables are, by special 
separate characters, are not "words" at all, not 
“free forms", they cannot occur meaningfully in 
actual speech except in combination with other 
syllables." 1 

As Pickering edited and published, or repub¬ 
lished, the early works on American Indian lan¬ 
guages by Eliot, Roger Williams, Rosies (or 
Rftle), Cotton, and Edwards, so Du Ponceau also 
translated from the German and published in 
the Transactions of the American Philosophical 
Society (1830) the Delaware grammar of David 
Zeisberger (1721 -1808), an early Moravian mis¬ 
sionary, as well as certain works by Zeisbcrgcr's 
colleague John Heckewcldcr (1743-1823, elected 
to the American Philosophical Society 1797). 
Dr Wisalcr haa dealt with Du Ponceau's Ameri¬ 
ca nis tic work, including the ambitious treatise 
on die languages of the American Indians which 
the French Academy published in 1838 ("Mi- 
moire sur le systimr grammatical dcs langues do 
quelques nations indienncs .") Before leav¬ 
ing the subject, it Hems worth while to note one 
permanent contribution to linguistic terminology 


• See Y, R. Chao, llanard Jem, Asiatic Studies S. 189 IT, 
1940; sad for tbs baoeleeeoeet of the traditional etateraenl 
that the Chlone language I* "raanotyllabJc," * highly Im¬ 
portant bat still mpublWwd article (to apprar in Lantnage) 
byntycotteague, George A. Kennedy, ajaaciat* prnfrtecr of 
the Chinees language and literature In Ysls University 


which goes back to Du Ponceau He invented 
the term poly synthetic n to describe American 
Indian languages, many of which go very far in 
incorporating into a single word considerable 
numbere of morphological elements, as bound 
forms carrying both grammatical or relational 
and concrete or objective meanings. The term 
polysynthetic is still used very widely in referring 
to such languages all over the world 

At least brief mention should be made of a few 
other early workers in American linguistics, I 
shall avoid so far as possible repetition of matters 
treated by Dr Wisalcr The distinguished phy¬ 
sician and naturalist Benjamin Smith Barton 
(1766-1815, elected to American Philosophical 
Society 1789) published in 1798 his New Views 
of the Origin of the Tribes and Nations of America, 
arguing for the Asiatic origin of the Indians, and 
later in 1804 ( Trans Am Philos Soc , o s , 6 
145 ff) n brief letter containing etymological 
speculations, which seem only quaint today His 
“method and outlook” may have been “sur¬ 
prisingly modem" " in some respects, but lin¬ 
guistically he wn* naive, even for his day 

Thomas Jefferson (1743-1826, elected to Amer¬ 
ican Philosophical -Society 1779, president 1797 
1814) had a very live interest in Indian languages 
The library of the American Philosophical So¬ 
ciety contains u few fragmentary manuscripts in 
Jefferson’s own hand, apparently parts of a com¬ 
parative studv of several Indian languages. It 
also contains copies made by Du Ponceau of 
vocabularies of two Algoukinn languages per¬ 
sonally recorded by Jefferson These manu¬ 
scripts were utilized anil excerpted by Gallatin 
m his Synopsis (q r , p 36) In a letter of 1809" 
to B S. Barton, Jefferson states that for thirty 
years he had been collecting, from living in¬ 
formants, about fifty such vocabularies and had 
"digested most of them in collateral columns.” 
The whole of this material was sent m a trunk 
from Washington to Montirelloon his retirement 
frtmi the Presidency But on the way the trunk 
was plundered by on unknown thief, who, doubt¬ 
less disgusted at finding only papers of no value 
to him, threw all the manuscripts into the James 
River Sixty-eight pages, some damaged and 

“ First lucd ia print in 7>a«. Ilist and Lu Comm A m 
Pintos Soc, I: uili, 1819, two yam before the eardaS 
quotation (from a Brltlub writer) for the word with this 
meaning a* given in the NED (Oxford). The Century 
Dictionary correctly ascribe* the Invention of tbs word to 
Du Ponceau, but without reference or date. 

■ Mltra (37) 

"Quoted by Pilling (Bibllog Algonqul^r 261, 1891), 
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fragmentary, were recovered and later presented 
by Jefferson to the library of the American 
Philosophical Society 

The first comparative treatment of the lan¬ 
guages of North America was made by Albert 
Gallatin (1761-1849, elected to American Philo¬ 
sophical Society 1791) in his “Synopsis of the 
Indian Tribes" of North America. “ Not only 
did he use all material that had been printed, and 
a good deal in manuscript, notably from Du 
Ponceau’s extensive collections, but also the U S 
Secretary of War, at his request, sent out a 
printed questionnaire containing a vocabulary of 
600 words, selected sentences, and grammatical 
queries, which recipients were asked to answer 
The idea was a good one, though the returns seem 
to have been disappointingly meager “Con¬ 
sidering the small amount of material at the time 
available, Mr. Gallatin's conclusions are sound 
and accurate " " Gallatin himself says (p. 4), 
and it seems with pretty good reason “I feel some 
confidence, that I have not been deceived by 
false etymologies, and that the errors, which 
may be discovered by further researches, will be 
found to consist in having considered ss distinct 
families some which belong to the same stock, 
and noL in having arranged as belonging to the 
same family any radically distinct languages 
forming separate families.” As this suggests, 
sometimes “his praiseworthy caution prevented 
the grouping of languages which he fdt morally 
certain belonged together " a Thus he left the 
Cherokee language as a separate family, although 
"inclined to the opinion" that it belonged 
to the Iroquois family (p. 91), which is now known 
to be the truth. In 1842 Gallatin organised and 
became the first president of the American Eth¬ 
nological Society, which greatly stimulated lin¬ 
guistic as well as other scientific work in the 
Americanist field 

Henry Rowe Schoolcraft (1793-1864; elected 
to American Philosophical Society 1833) ac¬ 
quired an excellent knowledge of the language of 
the Ghippewas or Ojibwas, partly from years 
spent In their midst, and partly from hia wife, 
Jane Johnston, to whom it was a native language, 
she was part Ojibwa, a granddaughter of an 
Ojibwa chief ^Hu largest and most Important 
work " contains various grammatical and lexical 

111 —. . I 

H Ajokaeotopa A m er ica na Tram, and CaU Am, Aait- 
'quartan Sec 2, 1836. 

> ■ Goddard (SS8), 

" Goddard (360) 

” Historical and Mutual information r up e e if He 


materials, especially in volume 5. I am Indebted 
to my colleague Leonard Bloomfield, who knows 
Ojibwa well and speaks it fluently, for kindly 
making an examination of Schoolcraft’s state¬ 
ments about that language. From this it ap¬ 
pears that Schoolcraft unquestionably had a 
sound and thorough knowledge of die language, 
and in general analyzed its forms quite intelli- 
gendy. His weakest point is his orthography, 
which Is fatally inconsistent; he constantly repre¬ 
sents the same sound by different letters, and 
vice versa. It seems never to have occurred to 
him that there would be advantages in settling 
on some one sign for each single sound and stick¬ 
ing to it The inconsistencies of English spelhng 
may have helped to make this desideratum leas 
obvious, although not only Du Ponceau (of 
French origin), but John Pickering, understood 
it, it is regrettable that both of them had to rely 
almost exclusively on records made by less clear¬ 
headed recorders.” The fact appears to be that 
all early records of Indian languages are so 
haphazard in their representations of sounds aa 
to make their scientific use very difficult, unless 
by a person who has a good enough knowledge of 
the particular language In each case to be able 
to guess at what words are meant, no matter how 
grotesquely they are written. It is precisely in 
the field of phonetic accuracy that linguistic 
progress has been, perhaps, most revolutionary. 
Schoolcraft was no worse than most men of his 
time phonetically; and in depth of knowledge and 
analytical skill he was better than most There 
seems reason to believe that we owe to him a pair 
of linguistic terms which have passed into general 


kutory, condition nod prrspecU of the Indian trite i of lie 
Untied Stotee 6v Philadelphia, 1831-1837 
“ Du Ponceau. In •peeking primarily of English phonol¬ 
ogy ( Tram Am PMet.Sec 1 228 f, 1818), has some very 
•amble end modem-sounding retnarltsi “Even among 
neighbouring nation* . . . there sre Bounds apparently 
similar, which, however, are not so, being pronounced by s 
different juxtaposition of (he organa of speech Yet they 
are in general considered alike, for no other resaon, la moat 
instances, than that they ere represented by the same 
written sign or character, and that the difference la not 
easily peroaptlble to u n e xp e rien ced ears. Such, for In¬ 
stance, an the sounds of the vowel a In the word* ter, par, 
which appear tha aame in the French and EngUah lan¬ 
guages, and which, however, an English man sod s French¬ 
man do not pronounce alike. Hence we sn told of 
the sound e, the sound a, the sound e, when in (set then 
are no mch sounds is nature, a, a, sod e being arbitrary 
signs, which may represent one sound ss wall as soother, 
and are not always pronounced is tha asms manner (la 
EngUshl." 
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•cholarly uae, tnclusicn and exclusion, u applied 
to first-person plural ternu of reference.” 

Stephen Return Rlgga (1813-1883), a Congre¬ 
gational mlaalonary, spent many years working 
among the Dakota or Sioux, and acquired an 
excellent knowledge of their language. He began 
publishing translations and texts as early as 
1842, and In 18S1 the Smithsonian Institution 
published his Grammar and Dictionary of the 
Dakota language, the first extensive linguistic 
work in the field of Siouan languages. Two 
larger works by Riggs were published after his 
death in the series Contributions to North Ameri¬ 
can Ethnology, volume 7, Dakota-English and 
EugUsh-Dakola Dictionary (1890), and volume 9, 
Dakota Grammar, Texts and Ethnography (1893). 

One of Du Ponceau's merits was the stimulus 
and inspiration which he gave to correspondents 

■ An fadutss 1 plural Is s ‘ W-farm which Includes the 
person cr persons addressed (— "you and I," possibly 
others also), an exdnsbe t plural Is one which Includes some 
third party or parties, but not the person or pawns spoken 
to. Many languages all over the world have this formal 
distinction, and all linguists now know and use these term*. 
European linguists seam to have first met the formal dis¬ 
tinction In the Malayo-Polynesian languages, where It is 
common. Thus Marsden (Crammer of tin Malayan tan- 
gnaw, is, 1812) notes two I (dural pronouns, one of which 
“Includes" and the other "excludes the party addressed," 
and W Mariner (Account of Its notices of Its Tonga 
/elands, ed 2, 2■ |388, no page numbers printed after p. 
3441, 1818) notes two 1 plural pronouns, usrd "when the 
person spoken to is" and "Is not Included," respectively 
Others may, possibly, have used such descriptive terms as 
“Inclusive” and “exdnslva" plural, of Malayo-Polynesian 
forms, before Schoolcraft I have not actually found them 
before W. von Humboldt's posthumous work (he died in 
1838) (Cbor Mo Kam-Sprache, 2 38 fl, 1838), where occur 
tha expressions "cJjischl w s m der" end "eusechllemrnder 
Plural" It seems, at any rata, certain that Schoolcraft 
was the first even to Identify and dearly define the usage 
In any American language, vie In OJibwa, In 1834 (Narra- 
tko of on repetition through the Upper Mil sit rippi 173), 
For the description was quite new to Du Ponceau, who was 
extremely well read in the linguistic learning of the day. 
In his French Academy Mtnorre (p 184, 1838) be speaks 
of fSMuf and particular phmls, adding' "M Schoolcraft 
emit qu'on doit dire ie pi oriel metunf et le pi Oriel exdusif, 
mnis cola nous paratt asses Indifferent ” For one* Du 
PonoM's insight lolled him That it is not "Indifferent" 
Is shoxrn by his own Curiously confused and really raeamng- 
leas attempt to explain whet he thought was tb* distinction 
bntwssn the form*. Th* terms "general" and "particu¬ 
lar," which Du Ponceau used and which he tells us were 
then In general use, simply make no at nan as sppUed to 
these c ate gories- (Humboldt, with hi* knowledge of 
Mnhyrt P-fyindin taw chair real nature, but his publica¬ 
tion waa later than Sch o olcraft's-)—It la curiou* that no 
Eogtlih dktlcmary, not *vm th* supplement to the NED 
(Oxford) or the latest Webster’s I nt erna tion a l, contains the 
linguistic definitions of than word*. 


all over the world. One of theae was an Ameri¬ 
can conaular officer in French North Africa. 
William Brown Hodgaon (1801-1871, elected 
to American Philosophical Society 1830). M 
Hodgaon had a good knowledge of the classical 
language* and Bound native judgment. He 
studied the Berber dialects of North Africa in¬ 
telligently and fruitfully, with the encourage¬ 
ment of Du Ponceau, who caused hia "Gram¬ 
matical sketch and specimens of the Berber 
language” to be published in the Transactions of 
the American Philosophical Society (4 1-48,1834, 
cf. Pickering, Jour Am Oriental Soc 1. 18 ff.) 
Hodgaon waa the first to propose and defend 
with reasonable arguments the Berber origin of 
the mountain-name Atlas 11 

In his presidential address at the first annual 
meeting of the American Oriental Society, John 
Pickering said (Jour Am. Oriental Soc 1 48) 
"The ancient college at New Haven is, I 
am informed, soon to have the advantage of the 


m He was not included In the Dictionary of American 
Riopaphy, but, it Is understood, will be In the first supple¬ 
mentary volume, planned to appear in 1943 See Cyrus 
Adler (Jour. A m. Oriental Sot IS, Proc. rex f, 1893), and 
Leonard L. Moduli (Georgia Hut Quart 15 324 345, 
1931) Hodgson became interested in oriental languages 
as a youth, and obtained appointment to various consular 
and diplomatic posts In North Africa, Turkey, and Egypt; 
In IMI-42 he m consul general at Tunis Mast of his 
life after 1842 was spent in the United States, principally 
at Savannah, Go- Beside* the "Grammatical Sketch," he 
wrote Note i on Northern Africa, the Sahara and Soudan 
(New York, 1844) His collection of oriental books and 
manuscripts is now In the Telfair Academy of Arts and 
Sciences of Savannah The hall of the Georgia Historical 
Society at Savannah Is named in his honor, It was pre¬ 
sented oiler his death by his widow Appreciative refer¬ 
ences to his work on North African languages will be 
Found in R. N Cast (Shetck of the modem languages 
of Africa, especially 1 101, 113 f, 1883) 

■ Modern Berber adhrai "mountain,” The first publi¬ 
cation of the Identification of this word with Atlas terms 
to have been made by an English traveler named Washing¬ 
ton in the Journal of the Royal Geographic Society (1- 140, 
1830). But there the equation is merely staled baldly os 
on unsupported guess. Hodgaon, actually m advance of 
Wellington's publication (his communication Is dated 
Algiee, IB May, 1828, and was orally presented before the 
Society on October 2, 1829), collected much evidence far 
the etymology from bath ancient writers and modern 
dialects with varying forms of the word, and presented the 
whole aue Intelligently and Impretetvely No other origin 
of the name Adas has ever been suggested with any shadow 
of plausibility Poutly-Wlssowa (Rmleneydopedte 2. 2118 
f., 1898) cite the equation, referring' to Washington and 
later writers, but my nothing of Hodgson Hodgson sug¬ 
gested * number of other Berber etymologies for African 
names re c or d e d In ancient writers, sortie of them are quits 
attractive. 
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learning of a wdl educated Sanscrit scholar, os 
one of its professors," He referred to Edward 
Elbridgc Salisbury (1814-1901), a graduate of 
Yale in 1832, who m 1841 (after studying with 
De Sacy and Garcin de Tassy in Pans and Bopp 
in Berlin) was appointed professor of Arabic and 
Sansknt at Yale Before taking up the duties 
of the chair, he went abroud again and studied 
Sansknt further with Lassen in Bonn and Bur* 
nouf in Paris, he actually began work at Yale in 
1843 He was the first to hold a chair of Sans¬ 
krit in any Amencan college or university, and 
he may be regarded as a link lie tween the old and 
the modem penods Before him, most work in 
all linguistic fields in this country was done by 
men who were essentially amateuni, not pro¬ 
fessional scholars as we should now understand 
the term, although Bonic of them were able, and 
a few, like Picketing and Du Ponceau, had 
touches of brilliance .Salisbury himself did 
little scholarly work which we should now call 
strictly original But he had one advantage 
over Pickering and Du Ponceau he had actually 
studied with the best creative scholars of Ger¬ 
many and France This first-hand acquaintance 
with the latest and best European scholarship 
prepared him for the accomplishment of his 
greatest service to scholarship in this country, 
and it was great enough to assure him of perma¬ 
nent glory Namely, he launched James Hadley 
and William DwighL Whitney on their scholarly 
careers. They were his only Intel lectual children 
—but “two lions " ■ Salisbury was indepen¬ 
dently wealthy, and in 1854 he retired from the 
Sanskrit half of hiB professorship to enable his 
pupil Whitney (fresh from the completion of his 
studies In Germany) to assume its duties Not 
only that, but he gave Yale a substantial fund for 
permanent endowment of the chair Two years 
later, m 1856, he retired also from the Arabic 
chair, to spend the rest of his long life in the 
leisurely private pursuit of learning 11 

James Hadley (1821 -72) became professor of 
Greek Language and Literature at Yale in 1851, 
after his too early death he was described by 
Whitnev as "America's best and soundest phil¬ 
ologist " He was one of the first u classicists in 

■ Hopkins (13) * 

“ That this did not mean idleness, nor merely desultory 
reading, is eseniplilied by the fact that he contributed 32 
smein to the Journal of tko A merican Oriental Society alone 
fHopkini. 12) 

H But not quite Lhe line wbo semis to have been Gessocr 
iarrison (1807-62) nf the University of Virginia, see Wolff 

♦40) 


America to make extensive use of Indo-European 
comparative grammar in working on the Greek 
and Latin languages. His scholarly activity 
hardly falls within the period covered by this 
paper 

Neither does that of William Dwight Whitney 
(1827-1894, elected to American Philosophical 
Society 1863) For that reason I shall not at¬ 
tempt to describe his work as a whole But I 
think that my paper may fittingly close with a 
few remarks on "the greatest English-speaking 
student of general linguistics and the science of 
language," as he was properly called by Wolff ■ 
m 1921 

His principal works on general linguistic science 
arc Language and the Study of Language. Twetve 
Lectures on the Principles of Linguistic Science 
(London, 1867, New York, 1868), mentioned 
above, parts of Oriental and Linguistic Studies 
(2 volumes, New York, 1873 and 1874); and 
The Life and Growth of Language, an Outline of 
Linguistic Science (New York, 1882) The first 
of these was also the first work of its kind, that is, 
the first book on the general science of language, 
ever written in the United Slates In this coun¬ 
try, therefore, there is no earlier work to compare 
it with But it stands comparison with earlier 
European works, in any language, extremely 
well It shows breadth and depth of learning 
worthy of the lies! of them; a seemingly easy 
control of the whole field, a masterly simplicity 
of presentation, and a plain, homespun, Yahkcr 
combination of shrewdness and sobriety, like 
lhAt which Noah Webster showed in his best 
moments, but unfortunately did not always hold 
to Whitney reminds one at times of Benjamin 
Franklin, as it were in a somewhat Puntaniced 
edition. 

As I said at the beginning of this paper, one of 
Whitney’s great merits is that, as compared with 
mutt earlier European writers on general lin¬ 
guistics, his treatment is relatively sober and 
factual in basis It may, however, be admitted 
that a contemporary linguistic scholar, especially 
one of the younger American school, will find in 
him some attitudes and methods which teem 

■ Page 467 On Whitney see the article In the Diction¬ 
ary of baseness Biography (by H. H. Beoder), Jemal tf 
lhe A meneen Oriental Society (19, part 1 (Whitney Mano¬ 
rial Meeting)), Charles R_ Ltnmaa, “Brief sketch of 
Whitney's life,” is the introduction to Whitney's post¬ 
humous translation of the Atkarva-veda, Cambridge, 1903 
(Harvard,Oriental Series 7); and mpodally Ernst Wmdlsch, 
Oesehichte dor SanskHt-PUelogU 2i 393 ft. (Berlin nnd 
Lei png, 1920) 
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“dated," * Thi* la neither surprising nor dis¬ 
creditable to him. Linguistics has mode great 
strides In the seventy-five years since his first 
book on Language Let us remember that Whit¬ 
ney himself dominated the first part of this penod 
and deserves a large share of credit for the ad¬ 
vances Few other American scholars in any 
field of language or literature have exerted an 
influence as profound as his as teacher and fructi¬ 
fying writer 

Moreover he achieved one supreme triumph, 
a book which it is hard to liclicvc will ever be 
wholly out of date his Sanskrit Grammar First 
published in 1879, and virtually unchanged in 
later issues, it is still, after aixtv-thrce 5 ears, 
unequalled in its field as a descriptive account 
of the language, at the same time compact and 
accurate, scientific and practical •’ It shows a 
positive genius for making hard things eaB\, com¬ 
plex things simple, and for separating first things 
from those that are sulxirtlmaie, not omitting 
the latter, but including them 111 such a way that 
they du not im|>ede hv obstructing one's view 
of the things of prime importance” Whittles 
had the great good sense to attempt no historical 
or comparative treatment of the language If he 
had attempted it, his bonk would now be hardly 
usable, comparative Indo-European grammar 
has been revolutionized since the eighteen- 
seventies As it is, barring a few passages where, 
as if by accident, he refers to comparative or 
historical matters, there arc not many places in 
the Sanskrit Grammar where one would wish a 


• Thun, at limes hr seems soniew hat mere influenced liy 
Che tradition of polite learning than we twins expat d 
linguistic scientist to lie 11 in attitude towards "COHO' 
qulalinms nod vulgarisms, which ought to hide their beads 
lii good English society" (Languor* 16) is not quite that of 
most contemporary linguists. Again, when he speculates 
on the raisons for linguistic processes, he sometimes seems 
to us ideological or m> stical Even the tatuArd Grammar 
(IIOr) contains one such phrase ("unUras the proclivity u 
suhsjied by the utterance of u lingual mute ") But in 
that book, at anv rate, such expressions air extreme! > rare 
n It received the compliment of being translated into 
German (by H Zimmer), the translation wu* published 
simultaneously with the original in 1879 

M This task was com pi tented by the fact that Whitney, 
for the first time among Sanskrit grammarians, included 
a treatment of the pracJawiraJ (Vedlc) dudect That is, 
be managed to cover two different dialects In one gram¬ 
mar, without the slightest confusion Yet there w not a 
tingla footnote in the book. Its chief external devices are 
two sites of type, different enough to catch the eye but 
iMf enough to offend It, and the division into short, con¬ 
secutively numbered sections, with even shorter lettered 
subdivisions. 


single sentence changed. It remains an all-time 
classic, an example of an almost perfect descrip¬ 
tive grammar of a literary language 
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Pickrrlng) 
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AMERICA If HISTORIOGRAPHY; A CRITICAL ANALYSIS AND A PROGRAM 

BtCHSBP H. SHKYOCI 

Univenity of Penniylvonio 

(Rmd S tm mb ff to, IMI) 


iMTEtFKBTATioNS of the major American 
historians are available in biographiei, in general 
studies by Baisett, Jameson, Kraus, and a there, 
and in collections of critical essays 1 Additional 
works in the field are promised by Viola P 
Barnes, of Mount Holyoke College, and by \V 
Stull Holt, of the University of Washington. 
The present purpose is not to repeat such detailed 
appraisals, but rather to analyze critically the 
motives, methods, and subject matter of the 
earlier and later writings as a whole This may 
provide a perspective on present historical ac¬ 
tivities, and some suggestions for the future 
Only writings on American history will be 
considered, and within this limit individual 
historians will be noted simply as Illustrations 
of trends. 

An historian's motives in writing usually 
reflect the intellectual atmosphere of his particu¬ 
lar time and place But this truism calls for 
definitions. Both the terms "historian" and 
"place" have shifting meanings. Prior to the 
Revolution, for example, almost all who wrote 
on the put were considered historians. It is 
sometimes assumed that those Americans who 
published before 1750 were largely moved by 
religious purposes. Many authors displaying 
this theological orientation come to mind— 
Bradford, the Mathers, Prince, and so on. But 
this assumption involves a confusion in the 
concept of place. As there was then no such 
area u America in the present sense, there could 
be no such group as "early American historians " 
There were only historians of Massachusetts, of 
New York, and of Virginia The moment this 
distinction is made, it becomes apparent that 
only the first-named usually had religious ob¬ 
jectives in mind. Most of them were clergymen. 

■For the literature on American historical writlnp 
pertaining to this country, see Henry P Been (ed.), 
BHUtfftpkm ia Amtrian Hularj, revised ed (New 
York, 1942), under , 'lltaa^lography.’ , An Interesting 
collection of essays on the major huturians of the past 
hundred years is Wm T. Hutchinson (ed ), Tht iforcu 
IF. Jsmfs Assays <s Anuria * (Chicago, 

1937). 


Their domination of intellectual life m New 
England provided a continuity and zeal in 
historiography which laid the basis of the later 
New England emphasis in our national tradi¬ 
tions But it may also have delayed in that 
area the secular approach to history which was 
taken for granted by the physicians, planters, 
and schoolmasters who recorded the develop¬ 
ment of the Middle and Southern Colonics. 
Readers m the latter provinces were spared a 
chronology which began with the Garden of 
Eden 

Many colonial writers daimed what is now 
termed a scientific objective, that is, they sought 
truth for its own sake The critical use of 
sources, accuracy, and a fairly balanced narrative 
were praised by Colonials as well as by later 
scientific generations. 1 They were also plainly 
moved by provincial enthusiasms The Math¬ 
ers, for example, desired to praise the Lord but 
they also wished to magnify Massachusetts 
One hardly knows whether to admire or ridicule 
the pride which they and their fellow clergy 
took in the Wilderness Zion. Samuel Moody, 
in a contribution to juvenile literature published 
at Boston in 1714, dedared to the children of 
that region "Poor hearts. You are going to 
Hell Indeed, but will it not be a dreadful thing 
to go to Hell from Ncw-England, from this land 
of light to that Dungeon of Eternal Darkness?" 1 
One gathers that the transition would be less 
shocking to those for whom a residence elsewhere 
provided some sort of purgatorial preparation. 

It is only fair to add that provincial pride waa 
displayed in other colonics. Beverly and Byrd, 
for example, showed some feeling for Virginia. 
The problem of reconciling loyalties with ob¬ 
jectivity does not seem to have worried most of 
these gentlemen unduly, but there were cxcep- 

1 One find* ouch upkatimu, e. g, In William Stith, who 
published a hbtory of Virginia In 1747; and In William 
Smith, who brought out a work on Nit York Just a decode 
later. Sre Mlcharl Kreiu, A History of American BUttrj 
(New York, 1937), 92 g. 

1 /•dot lit TniUor Hssg «# is Chow, etc.: 3. 
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tions in thu respect, Thomas Prince, despite 
his medieval time perspective, laced the question 
quite critically " I have labored for accuracy," 
he declared, "and yet I dare not say, that I am 
without mistake " Admitting his devotion to 
Christianity and to religious liberty, he added 
“I hope my inclination to these great principles 
will not bias me to a misrecital of facts, but 
rather to state them as I really find them for the 
public benefit ” 4 

The last phrase suggests a goal that was in 
the minds of many eighteenth-century writers, 
namclv, the improvement of personal and public 
conduct The Idea thnt history would influence 
the reader's character was part of the optimistic 
pattern of the Enlightenment, but is so obvious 
that it calls for no further comment here 

Closely associated with the objectives which 
these historians had in nund were [heir theories 
concerning historical forces or causation—what 
might be loosely termed their philosophy of 
history If a man were a mere annalist, he 
might have nn theorv, hut anyone tracing 
relationships required a frame of reference 
Clerical scholars found this in their religious 
orientation The statement that “God silled a 
nation" in order lo find settlers worthy of the 
Bay colonies illustrates this view But New 
England scholars, as well as other Colonials, 
actually viewed the cultural heritage * as the 
major influence in American development 
"Our fathers acre Englishmen"—so runs a 
famous paBHagc in Bradford Even if God had 
ultimately guided the settlements, the medium 
of providential determination had been the 
transit of culture from the Old World to the New 
Most Colonial writers, conversely, did not seem 
particularly ini|tresaed by environmental influ¬ 
ences, save as obstacles to be overcome in 
planting English civilization on these shores 
Several early eighteenth-century authors, no¬ 
tably Colden of New York, Byrd of Virginia, 
and Douglas of Massachusetts, displayed a 
concern for imperial interests and so transcended 
provincial loyalties This nascent imperialism, 
which reached its high point in Thomas Hutchin¬ 
son, of Boston, was apparently nipped in the bud 
by the Revolution, Or perhaps one can Bay, 
rather, that it was grafted onto the stem of 

■ — -- \ 

1 Thoms* Prince, Chronatagical Hillary a} Noe England 
'fa tit Farm of Annoh (Boston, 1826): ox, xjd. 
i * Using tb« term "culture" in Its broadest or anthropo- 
>logK»l sense, lo include technology, social relations, 
t Ideologies ttc 


nationalism, which so flourished after 1783. 
That historical tradition was a prerequisite to 
national feeling, was os apparent to Americana 
as to any other people Hence Revolutionary 
leaders in all parts of the country called for a 
history of the newly united States The first 
step was the more systematic collection of 
materials, associated with such names as Jared 
Sparks and Peter Force—itself inspired in part 
by similar activities abroad Finally there be¬ 
gan to appear the national histories of Bancroft 
(1834) and Hildreth (1849), which dominated 
the field until nearly the end of the century 

This Hoes not mean that other incentives to 
historical work were abandoned after 1800 As 
long as clergymen published, the religious ob¬ 
jective was not entirely lost, although it was 
sometimes merged-as in Trumbull’s work — 
with the patriotic One of my own teachers, the 
Rev Robert Ellis Thompson, of Philadelphia, 
produced a study with the suggestive title, 7 he 
[[and of God in American History Hut as 
clerical leadership declined, so declined a clerical 
orientation in historical work Local loyalties 
uieo continued, after 1800, to inspire the publica¬ 
tion of local and state histones, of which a few— 
like those of Gaynnre on Louisiana--possessed 
distinct ment Bui for patriotic and other 
reasons, such work was overshadowed by the 
national narratives 

One tribute, In passing, should be paid to the 
clergy of colonial New England. It was no 
accident, presumably, that both the outstanding 
national histones of the Middle Pcnod were 
composed by Bostonian* It is sometimes held, 
therefore, that these men established a national 
outlook in the country us a whole This la 
claiming too much, since Bancroft and Hildreth 
were clearly the products of a pre-existing 
nationalism which was just ns typical of other 
parts of the country as it was of the Bay State. 
But they and literary colleagues like Longfellow 
encouraged a patriotic tradition, more than did 
the writers of any other section dunng the half 
century between 1840 and 1690 And their 
ability to do this apparently had its roots In the 
historical tradition long maintained by the 
clergymen of their section 


The nationalistic historians of the Middle 
Period chenBhed, in precept, the claim of ob¬ 
jectivity But it is well known that in practice 
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Bancroft'* work was as much colored by patriot¬ 
ism as Mather's ever was by piety More than 
this, a varying degree of provincial enthusiasm— 
perhaps an unconscious one—survived in Yankee 
narratives and Yankee verse. Their authors 
were accused of making the most of New 
England This was natural enough, and it may 
be that writers of other sections would have done 
the Bame sort of thing, had they exerted an equal 
influence But none the less, the consequence* 
must be considered Certain assumptions which 
seeped into school text* and other histories still 
call for critical examination 

It is implied, for example, that New England 
Puritanism was the Puritanism of Colonial 
America, and that it passed thence into the mam 
stream of our national life* This apparently 
overlooks the fact that Puritanism, in a brood 
sense of the word, was just as typical of denomi¬ 
nation* like the Presbyterians, the Reformed 
Churches, the Baptists, and other English and 
German sects There were puritanical elements 
even in (he Lutheran and the Anglican traditions 
These grou|ia possessed far greater numliers and 
occupied larger areas than did the C ongrega- 
tionalists Several of them centered, as far as 
there was any national focus, m Philadelphia 
The Philadelphia Baptist Association, for ex¬ 
ample, reached from Virginia to Connecticut 
No one has >ct written a history of the expansion 
of Pennsylvania comparable to L K Mathew's 
Expansion of New England, but when this is 
done, we may have to retrace the lines of moral 
force across the map of the nation 
The failure of Philadelphians to portray the 
role of their region is in itself an interesting 
phenomenon It suggests a lack of local or 
sectional consciousness, and the same thing may 
be said for the whole Middle Atlantic area 
Thu is indeed the onl> seel ion of the country 
which has no common historical tradition for the 
enure nineteenth-century period. The most 
specific indication of this is the fart that no one 
has ever published a general history of the region 
One notices, also, that bibliographical works 
listipg American sections often omit the Middle 
Atlantic area altogether for the period after 
1800 1 And the Pennsylvania A lagawtne of His¬ 
tory and Biography, the oldest general historical 


•See, e (., Perry Miller, The New England Mind 
(New York, 1939) vili, la 

•This Is true, for example, of two work* died above, 
I Beers sad Kraus. 


journal in the country, 1 long seemed unaware 
that this state had any history after that date. 
If time permitted, it would be suggestive to 
explore the reasons for this unique neglect Was 
it due to geographical and cultural*diversity 
within the area? Or to national feeling so 
strong that it inhibited sectional consciousness? 
Or, perchance, just to Quaker modesty 5 * 

Whatever the explanations, these did not 
apply to other sections For after 1870, and 
particularly after 1900, provincial enthusiasms 
led to n veritable outburst of writings on the 
South and on the West The former were 
clearly motivated h> the regional consciousness 
associated with the C ivil War They did not 
rlaim all things for the South m the building of 
the nation, huL strove rather to reestablish the 
historical |>osition of that section Very differ¬ 
ent, in this respect, was the rise of a Middle 
Western school It is usually held that Fred¬ 
erick Jackson Turner, in elaborating the so-called 
frontier thesis during the 1890's, was partly 
motivated by his reaction against the New 
England tradition He ended by doing, logi¬ 
cally, just what the Bostonians hud done; that 
IS, he wrote the history of one section large across 
the national storv It waH the West instead of 
pouils F_ast which provided the great American 
epic for Turner But there was the same soul- 
satisfying blend of provincial with national 
loyalties in each instance 10 

In one respect, however, Turner differed 
essentially from his Yankee predecessors He 
employed a different theory of historical forces 
Tins does not mean that he was much concerned 
with an abstract philosophy of hibtory—few 
American* were—hut he shifted the emphasis 
from a cultural to an environmental interjireta- 
lion The fact that neither Turner nor most 
of his students recognized that their views 
approached environmental determinism, does not 
invalidate this conclusion " In his famous essay 

•Julian P Boyd, “State and Local Iliatoncel Socieliet 
In the United States” (Am But Rev 40 10 IT, I9J4), 
describes sn Important aspect of this whole theme, but 
■pace sill not permit of Its ducuoaon here 

' Richard H Shryock, “Hurt or toil Tradition* In ths 
Middle dLuitic Area," Ptwuybnma Mag Nut end Bug 
97 115 IT, 1943 

" See, lor a aystematic criticism of Turner, the eanys 
by G W Pierson in the Pennsylvania Mag But end 
Bug 64 449 B, 1940, and In the New England Quart IS, 
334 IT, 1943 

u Tumor himself rarely seemed aware that hi* views 
approached environmental determinism. In s recent 
dheuafum of the significance of the Great Plains by two 
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of 1893, u he held that the most significant 
American developments had been primarily In¬ 
fluenced by an environmental complex associated 
with his concepts of isolation, free land, and 
“the frontier," Curiously enough, this interpre¬ 
tation may itself be viewed as an evidence of the 
cultural heritage It tended to minimize, since it 
was apparently stimulated by the work of such 
scholars as Buckle and Ratrel in the Old World, 
and by the consequent development of geo¬ 
graphical interests in this country . 11 

Logically, after both the cultural and environ¬ 
mental interpretations had been exploited by 
historians, there remained only one other possible 
approach. A major influence in America could 
conceivably have been of a racial, that is, of a 
biological character. This view was clearly 
enunciated by Southern physicians and anthro¬ 
pologists as a part of the pro-slavery argument 
between 1840 and 1860, and certain Northern 
scientists like Samuel G Morton shared their 
interest M Their main point was that the Negro 
was inherently inferior, and that this fact had 
determined the course of his history in Africa 
and in America. His race had evidently 
stemmed from a separate creation Conversely, 
it was implied that Europeans—and particularly 
North Europeans—were a superior people This 
brief excursion into a biological interpretation of 
history was checked by the abolition of slavery, 
which removed its motive, and by the Darwinian 
denial of a separate creation, which demolished 
its scientific basis Its subsequent elaboration 
in Europe is another story 

Note, in paving, that the interpretation of 
American development by physicians or anthro¬ 
pologists has usually been ignored in reviews of 
our historiography, for the denotation of “his¬ 
torian" was beginning to narrow, after 1800, to 

able western historians, there was no dear recognition tbit 
this was only a particular question within the major 
problem of environ meets lism. The fact sms later pointed 
out by Rend Bain, a sociologist Set Fred A. Shannon, 
"An Appraisal of Walter Prescott Wrbb'e Tht Great 
Plaint" Cntsquu of Hetearc* la Ika Social Science] S 
(Sods) Science Resesrrb Council, New York, 1940)- 223, 
224 

u Frederek jotluoa Turner, "The Significance of the 
Frontier m American History," In Tie Frontier m American 
Hutarj (New York, 1920) 

“A. M Scblatnger, New VitmfoinU m American 
' Hilary (New York, 1921), chap. 2| Fulmer Mood, "Turn- 
er’e Formative Period," la Ths Boriy Writes of Frederic* 
' Jackson renter (Medlson, 19M): 3 8 
i “ R. H. Shryodc, "Cultural Fecfawi la the History of 
1 the South," Joar Southern Hie! >■ 333 ff, 19)9. 


those who wrote on broad themes and established 
a literary reputation The medical group, which 
had produced such well-known eighteenth-cen¬ 
tury histories as those of Coklen, Douglas, and 
Ramsay, was passing out of the professional 
picture at about the same time as were the 
clergymen Another consequence of this warn 
that writings on such special phases of history 
as the medical have likewise been overlooked. 
Both Benjamin Rush and David Ramsay, for 
example, published about 1800 rather suggestive 
essays on medical history , 11 but these are rarely 
if ever mentioned in current works. Perhaps 
there were similarly obscure publications on such 
other matters as law, music, architecture, and 
so on , which are now recalled only by specialists 


One could go on here to a discussion of 
motivation among the later or scientific his¬ 
torians, who returned from German seminars 
after 1870, and who were responsible for creating 
an historical profession in the universities there¬ 
after. But this story, though most important, 
can be summed up in a few sentences for the 
present purpose In practice the "scientific” 
writers had some claim to that adjective, because 
they were more devoted to the goal of accuracy 
than had been any earlier group. Nevertheless 
their purpose here waa the same as that of 
various writers in the eighteenth century; the 
difference was one of the degree to which the 
common goal was attained 

Even in this matter of realizing objectivity, 
moreover, scientific historians shared some of the 
limitations of earlier schools Despite all the 
desire for detachment, their writings continued 
to be colored by subjective factors. It has 
already been suggested that Turner—who be¬ 
longed to the later group—expressed provincial 
feeling. It has been said that Channing could 
never get river his New England background 
And McMaster, while be transcended provincial¬ 
ism—as did most of the later Middle States 
scholars—was plainly an imperialist. 11 Their 
subjectivism was more sophisticated than that 
of early theologians and patriots, as was to be 

“ Note tapauafly Ramsay, A Xnuw of til Imfreee- 
mente, PrepeuaadState4Mtdidne tn tie X Vt II Century 
(Charleston, 1801) 

**Eric Goldman, "Middle States RagkmaUam and 
Amarieu Hb to riogr a phy.* 1 la HitUnopafky and Urknn- 
iaaum (adltad by ante outlier) (Baltimore, 1041) c 2U 0. 
See also hb biography of McMattar, about to bs pubtbbad 
by tb4 Unfvenlty of Pennaytvaille Pros- 
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expected in a more aophktkated age. Of late, 
it has been auggested that hiatoriana ahould 
frankly itate their premippodtions, a a a caution 
both to themedve* and to their reader*. But 
here, again, la a return to the position taken 
long before by Prince 


So much for motivation ui the ordinary tense 
In proceeding to the consideration of hit tori cal 
methods, one may first comment on the forms 
of expression which have been employed in order 
to realize given objectives. Colonial historians 
were not particularly successful in developing 
the literary phase of their procedure Few of 
them seem readable today. Lest this be ascribed 
entirely to the literary level of that period, note 
that they were condemned by eighteenth-century 
critics as well. Jefferson said of Stith's history 
of Virginia. "He was very exact but of no taste 
In style He is inelegant, therefore, and his 
details are often too minute to be tolerable.” ,T 
The implication was that Stith's desire to hr 
accurate and comprehensive had inhibited the 
use of any adequate means of presentation 
The historians themselves were sometimes aware 
of this subtle relationship between objectives 
and form Prince, for example, was so anxious 
to be reliable that he deliberately adopted an 
onnallBtlc procedure leal he be tempted into 
stylistic embellishments that would warp hts 
narrative. 

This situation reversed itself with writers of 
the Middle Period, and particularly with those 
who associated themselves consciously with a 
literary tradition Writing in a romantic era 
and with dramatic effect, their works acquired 
a wide popular appeal. Parkman, Prescott, and 
Motley afford perhaps the best illustration here, 
but to a lesser degree the same could be said of 
Bancroft All of these leaders were associated 
with "the Flowering of New England” which, 
in so far as it differed from cultural vegetation 
in other parts of the country, was primarily a 
literary phenomenon u Colonials would have 
distrusted them for the same reason that modern 
historians are inclined to be critical, that is, for 
fear that a love of effect was likely to involve 
dramatic distortions. 


ir NtU J os lit Shut qf Vvpna (Trenton, 1KU) 239 
»Vin Wyck Brooks, ftcwsnsf of New Hsftead (New 
York. 1U0; JU B., Richard H. Shryock. "Philadelphia 
and tlw Flowering of New England," Ptutuyitania Mat 
Hitt, art Bit *. «■ 301 B , 19*0 


The modern, scientific writers reverted after 
1880—perhaps unknowingly—to the general at¬ 
titude of the Colonials. Style was incidental to 
objectivity In due time, they were then sub¬ 
jected to the same criticism—and for the same 
reasons—that Jefferson hod directed towards 
Stith Remarks were made about the "Ph. D 
professors” and their "dry-as-dust" publica¬ 
tions. Especially unfortunate, it was held, was 
the loss of literary appeal and consequently of 
the public. 1 * Academic historians were rend 
only by their colleagues, and the profession 
advanced by virtue of a sort of auto-mtoxication 

When it was replied that scientific objectives 
necessarily inhibited literary effects, certain 
critics denied this outright It was stressed that 
a man could be as accurate as he pleased, and 
still play the artist in composing his narrative 
There would seem to be some truth in l»th 
views, but ultimately the distinction between a 
scientific and a literary goal is likely to involve 
a difference in mode of expression. A literary 
man necessarily emphasizes style as such; for 
the scientific historian style may be important 
but is still incidental to other considerations. 

The difference comes out nicely in the selection 
of content The whole question of subject 
matter will be considered below, but its relation 
to literary form is so intimate as to justify a 
momentary digression here A scholar who is 
anxious to reach the public must select topics 
which fend themselves to |>opular appeal. He 
usually selects the biography of well-known 
public figu.es, or dramatic themes like political 
intrigues, scandals, wars, and the like This is 
desirable enough in itself Indeed a strong case 
can be made for greater attention to military 
history than protessional scholars have accorded 
it, though it hardly follows—as some military 
men imply— that because of this neglect all the 
blame for Pearl Harbor can now be passed on to 
the innocent academics.” 

But no matter how important dramatic 
themes may be In themselves, their emphasis 
involve* a danger of neglecting other subject* 
which pomes* scientific significance but are of 
little human interest. The biographies of third- 
raters, or such theme* as land law* or labor 


"See Allan Nevuu. Golev ay It Httltry (New York, 
1939). (2 If , and the asm* author's article in the Saturday 
Kmiim of LtltroUm 19 (New York, Feb. 4, 19)9): 16. 

■See the Foreword by COL Wiltiani A. Game In 
"Lexington to Fallen Timbers, 177M 794,” Wttttam U 
CUmtult LOrtry Butt. 37, 1942. 
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legislation, are apt to be overlooked. Or, when 
considered, these may be distorted—consciously 
or unconsciously—for dramatic effect If the 
development of disease is treated, for example, 
it will be in terms of great epidemics and of great 
discoveries. Yet the prosaic story of endemic 
diseases is actually of more significance in the 
history of mankind 11 But who could compose 
a literary masterpiece, let us sat, on the epic 
grandeur of gastro-cnteritis? 

There may be an occasional genius who can 
be completely scientific and at the same time a 
great artist in historical writing, hut this type is 
so rare that one can almost leave it out of his 
calculations For the most part, the two func¬ 
tions had best be distinguished in terms of 
M-icnlifir work on the one hand, and of the 
difficult and desirable art of popularization on 
the other 

This is not to say that academics need lose all 
(he values inherent in the literary tradition 
Some, it must be admitted, were unnecessarily 
dull, but others, like MrMaster, Dodd, and 
Ulrich Phillips, were distinctly readable Anil 
even those who were “dry as dust” at least 
retained a quasi-literary feeling for continuity 
and sequence—just the qualities which are often 
lacking in amateurs Whatever the shortcom¬ 
ings of his style, the professional at least con¬ 
structed a narrative, 

lo sum up at this point, one may claim much 
for the academic historians In the collection 
of sources and in the critical use thereof, they 
certainly surpassed both the Colonials and the 
Victorians. One need only compare a major 
recent work like that of Charles M Andrews 
with earlier accounts of the Colonial period, in 
order to see what marked technical progress has 
been achieved And in methods of presentation, 
the scicmila writers have been as effective as 
most of the eighteenth-century scholars, and 
more successful than many later amateurs In 
a sense, they retained the best in the Colonial 
tradition of accuracy, advanced this further, and 
then merged it with the Victorian feeling for 
literary form as far as this wus consistent with 
their larger objective In comparison with 
earlier schools, therefore, they may be credited 
with introducing what amounted, in toto, to a 
new methodology > 


i———— 

j ■ M P Rsveoel, "Endemic Dtarom versus Anita 
' Epidemic*," Am Jour. Public Health 10 7SI ft, 1920, 


There is, however, another perspective from 
which one may view the recent historiography. 
This is the viewpoint of the natural sciences 
From that angle, scientific historians have rarely 
introduced new methods but have rather im¬ 
proved upon the old They still employ the one 
basic procedure which in natural science would 
be called that of simple observation They 
collect and interpret historical data just as these 
arc found, and have rarely elaborated devices for 
artificially extending their range of observation 

It was on this same methodological level that 
certain natural sciences usually moved prior to 
the seventeenth or eighteenth centuries There¬ 
after, in the latter fields, three relatively new 
methods vastly extended the range of observa¬ 
tion. namely, the use of instruments, of experi¬ 
mentation, and of quantitative procedures” 
Astronomy, phvmics, nnd somewhat later chemis¬ 
try’, found it relatively eaav to exploit these 
methods and os a result experienced amazing 
development The biological and medical sci¬ 
ences made use of the new methods, but found 
them less easily adapted to their fields, and so to 
some degree relapsed into simple observation 
again during ihc eighteenth century. After 
jbout 1830, however, biology and medicine were 
able to increasingly’ exploit each new method, 
and experienced an advance comparable to 
that of the physical sciences in the preceding 
centuries 

From these successes stemmed the idea that 
social science might also be established, and that 
quantitative procedures -if not instruments or 
experiments—could be employed therein Que- 
telet, among others, mode the attempt in the 
1840's, but thereafter sociology under the in¬ 
fluence of Spencer and others abandoned this 
level and relapsed back into simple observation 
and theoretical systematization—just as medi¬ 
cine had done a century before Sociology 
finally returned to quantitative procedures, as in 
the work of Mayo-Smith and of Giddings after 
1900," again repeating the experience of medicine 
in on earlier period Note that these changes 
in method, unlike shifts in motivation, were 
largely independent of the prevailing intellectual 
climate—since one science exhibited one type of 
procedure, and a second another type within the 
same era. The attempt to trace the history of 

"John F Fulton, “The Rise of the Experimental 
Method," YaU Jour Biol, and Utdieme J. J00 IT, 1931 

■ Franklin H Glddlng*, Smdw in tie Theory <4 flume* 
Socutj (New York, 1922) 107 ff 
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any given tcience limply In term* of prevailing 
intellectual climate*, therefore, mine* thi* signifi¬ 
cant, methodological aspect of its development“ 
The application of these generalizations here 
is that scientific historians were working, after 
1880, in a period when social scientists still gavu 
little heed to modem scientific methods The 
historians derived their immediate enthusiasm 
for critical observation, to be sure, from pre¬ 
vailing scientific attitudes, but their conclusions 
usually lacked experimental or quantitative 
verification—just as had biology in Aristotle's 
day or medicine at the time of Vesalius 
Gradually, about the time that Giddinga and 
others revived the use of statistics in sociology, 
American historians began to use statistics, mafia, 
and graphs more than had hitherto been the case 
Grin G Libby's work concerning the votes in 
the adoption of the Federal Constitution, 7 * or 
Arthur C Cole's Whin Party in the South,* 
could be a ted as cases in point Dut it can 
hardly be said that most American historians 
became quantitatively-minded This was partly 
because history, dealing often with remote 
periods, found n more difficult to use quantita¬ 
tive methods than did social sciences working on 
recent events. Iiconomicn, and later sociology 
and political science, made more progress in this 
direction, and recently have even followed the 
physical sciences in embarking upon prediction 
—with some approximate success 17 
The historians may also have been handi¬ 
capped in this respect by their literary tradition 
This remained strong, even among those whose 
claim to literary qualities was ridiculed by the 
critics. The methodological transition from 
belles-lettres to science has been difficult, even 
for those who view themselves as scientific 
historians 

It may be replied that history and other social 
disciplines cannot, in the nature of the case, 

"Such attempt! hjve been common in genera 11 ml ion 
about the hlstury ot the nucUl silence* See, e g , Hubert 
Maclver, "Sociology," Sncydopedn Social Scmcei 7 
(New York, 1934) 232 0,—one nf the belt hirtirical 
essays on the subject, yet one that largely omits the 
development ot method Perhaps thu explain! ho ap¬ 
parent doubt! (in Social Camalu>n, New York, 1942) as to 
whether one can expect an increasing uee of quantitative 
procedure* in the mdal sciences and history In thi future 
-Madbon, 1894 
■ Washington, 1913 

"See, e g, Stuart A Mice, QuontUoHoe Method* in 
Politico (New York, 1928), Ernest W Burges and L, S. 
Cottrell, Predict! s| Sncctu or Pail art m Jfvrup (New 
York, 1939), etc. 


employ experiments, instruments of observation, 
or even measurements. It is said that these 
methods cannot be used in the social fields, since 
one deals therein with individuals who exercise 
choice and whose actions are unique and unpre¬ 
dictable One therefore can describe or analyze 
human behavior only through the “compre¬ 
hension of the /nooning of human experience ” *• 
Whether such "comprehension" partakes of the 
nature of common sense, or of some other process 
not easy to state in psychological terms, is not 
always clear The idea might easily descend to 
mere mysticism. Those who lake this extreme 
vuw seem to overlook its history It is forgotten 
that medical scientists also onoc argued that 
quantitative methods could never be employed 
in their field, because—unlike the physical sci¬ 
ences—it dealt with individuals who were unique 
and unpredictable This was just the view now 
held by some concerning social data " Yet in 
medicine it was confounded, within half a 
century, by a most successful use of clinical 
statistics and other quantitative procedures 
This one instance does not prove anything, but 
at least suggests die possibility that the social 
sciences inay eventually experience a similar 
development 

Many who deny that social disciplines can 
employ instruments or experiments, admit that 
measurements can indeed bo used, but still feel 
that large social areas will always remain 
inaccessible to even this procedure" There 
may be much truth in this. But it is unneces¬ 
sary to er ler here into the problem of the 
ultimate limits of quantitative procedures in 
dealing with social phenomena Nor should the 
probable existence of such limits discourage 
aLtcmpts to push out to them as rapidly as is 
feasible 

The practical point is that methods approach¬ 
ing these procedures can be employed to a 
greater degree in historical work than they 
usually have been Statistical analyses may be 
used as if they were instruments of observation, 
in relation to past as well as to present situations. 

H Ludvig Mims, "Social Science sad Natural Science," 
Jour Social Philosophy 7 241 IT, 1942 

" Cf, e g , Ibe view of Mixes cited above, concerning 
social science, and the umibr view hi medicine as expressed 
about 1800 in Cibonis, Du dipt dt eerUludt do la mtdrchu 
(Pans, 1798) 23, 117 

" See Charles L Ell wood (and H F. Jeosen), Method 
in Sociology (Durham, N C„ 1923) Cf , for the philo¬ 
sophical aspects ot the problem, Edgar A. Singer, Mind u 
Behavior (Columbus, Ohio, 1924) 
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And I am inclined to think that in a more regular 
use of the comparative method, we have a 
device analogous to that of experimentation. 
I do not mean here those large-scale compari¬ 
sons, as between ancient and modern empires, 
where one deals with analogies rather than exact 
contrasts. Analogies, though suggestive, are 
notoriously unreliable “ But fairly exact com¬ 
parisons are sometimes available in history and 
should be exploited wherever possible. If two 
different cultural groups, for example, farm the 
same soils in about the tame period, with quite 
different results, one has a situation very similar 
to that obtained in a laboratory experiment 
The outcome in this case is probably due to a 
cultural rather than to a geographical variable. 0 

To pul it another way, Clio has sometimes 
earned out experiments for us, but historians 
frequently Ignore them. Thus western his¬ 
torians ascribed much in American life to the 
frontier, without first looking across the border 
to sec whether in Canada the constant factor 
"frontier" produced the same effects in the 
presence of certain differentials Some Cana¬ 
dian writers have held that it did so only to a 
partial degree, and so they raise the question 
whether cultural variables were not sometimes 
responsible—rather than the frontier-for the 
outcomes. Southern historians, again, have 
written much of American slavery without com¬ 
paring it with the same “peculiar institution " in 
the West Indies or Brazil 

If we cannot experiment in history, we may at 
least observe carefully those approximate ex pen¬ 
men Is which Clio has performed for us It is 
not necessary to be mathematically accurate in 
such procedures in order to profit thereby, 
although statistical checks, when possible, are as 
desirable in confirming hypotheses in history as 
in any other field It should be recalled, inci¬ 
dentally, that the methods of the natural sciences 
themselves are not always so exact and final as 

■ Marlvsr, Social Causation (New York, 1942) 256 0 , 
l« critical of the me of comparisons by Ustenana, e g, 
of different revolutions. But Maclvrr uses historical 
comparisons himself in the work just rited, e. g, p. 495 
Cf some of the actual comparative studies which have 
occasionally been made hy historians, far Instance, C 
Crane Brin ton, Tit Anatomy of Rnclntin (New York, 
1949), rhap 1, or the studies of navsl. mutinies In the 
Russian, French, and British nayles, by D. Fedot off 
White, published In the collection From tig Sturts of 
flmmcn (New York, 1939), end elsewhere, 
i ■ Richard H Shryuck, "British versus German Ttsdi- 
tioos In Colonial Agriculture," Mississippi Vailsy Hist, 
JCss 29 49 9 , 1939 


some humanists have assumed. The findings of 
meteorology and of gome branches of medicine 
are only of an approximate nature. And even 
the exact sciences have their margin of error. 
Men, Rice, Brin ton, and no doubt others have 
pointed this out, in order to show that the social 
sciences need not ditpoir of approaching similar 
procedures. 

The desirability of the use of modern scientific 
methods in history and social science is demon¬ 
strated by the confused results of simple observa¬ 
tion in these fields. This was the same confusion 
which had once obtained in the biological 
and medical sciences. One conspicuous feature 
thereof was the formulation of theoretical sys¬ 
tems, in the effort to tie together a multiplicity 
of data by means of a single scheme of interpre¬ 
tation. The difficulty was that scholars working 
in fields where quantitative or experimental 
checks were not yet available, did not wish to 
wait for such methods, and so set up speculative 
short cuts across fields of yet unrecognized 
complexity. Since no cold-blooded statistician 
or experimenter lay in wait for them, they were 
fancy-free to declare almost any principle that 
seemed comprehensive and plausible 

There had been examples of this sort in biology 
at about the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
as in Lamarck’s formula, “the inheritance of 
acquired characteristics," or in the opposing 
theory of the Anglo-American, William Charles 
Wells, concerning “the survival of the fittest In 
the struggle for existence" In the primary 
medical science of pathology, the same period 
witnessed the popularity of various monistic 
systems, each of which ascribed all diseases to 
some single cause or condition. With Benjamin 
Rush this was the rather impressive concept of 
hyper-tensioo, while with Hahnemann it was 
just the itch; but the logic was the same In both 
cases. Incidentally, there was often some fric¬ 
tion between system-makers of this sort, since if 
one was right, the others were oil wrong; and 
there was no way to discuss their differences 
except by arguments which for the tune being 
could be proved neither one way nor the other." 

Observe how these same phenomena appeared 
in both soda! science and history after about the 
middle of the century. Spencer built a socio¬ 
logical system on the monistic principle of 
evolution from the simple to the complex, which 
Sumner a nd Ward then elaborated in America. 

■Shryuck, Tit Do m lopmo ai of Moist n MtiisPu (Phils. 
cUphla, 1939)! 24 B.; 139 B 
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Bmtham had already sjrttematized ethlca in 
terms of a single, aO-inclusive motivation politely 
termed egoistic hedonism. The so-called Marx¬ 
ians found that providential determinism was 
unsatisfactory as the final force In history, and 
substituted in its place economic determinism. 
Carlyle preferred "heroes and hero worship " 
Other historians, as already suggested, found the 
outstanding influence a racial or an environ¬ 
mental one; though the Lattes- group varied from 
a Turner who stressed frontiers, to a Huntington 
who emphasized dimate* 

Each In his way—Rush, Spencer, Carlyle, 
Marx, and Turner—was a system-maker Each 
acquired followers and, no doubt unintentionally, 
precipitated controversies A few good experi¬ 
ments, a number of measurements, would prob¬ 
ably have either confirmed or refuted their 
theoretical structures, but these procedures were 
not to be hod at once in biology or medicine, 
and are usually not yet available in social 
disciplines 

It may be held, of course, that monistic 
theories in any field have been stimulating, even 
when they could not be subjected to verification 
And it may be held that, in these cases, the only 
way to advance is to balance one such formula 
against another. Thus it can he said that 
Marx's theory, or Carlyle's theory, has been 
stimulating even if it must later be modified or 
abandoned No doubt there la much truth in 
this. The authors of systematic interpretations 
have often been brilliant and original, os well as 
of commanding personality, and they have some¬ 
times advanced their respective fields in a 
striking fashion. Turner is a case in point 
On the other hand, there is considerable lost 
motion—and not infrequently a loss of tempers 
—In such zig-zag progress from one very positive 
thesis to another It would s e em preferable to 
proceed more cautiously, even though one loses 
the assurance of sudden insights and final 
solutions. Confusing though it he, it were 
probably best in American history to continu¬ 
ously balance the causative role of all possible 
major influences of a cultural, a biological, or an 
environmental character 

This will Involve continuous attention to the 
role of major forces, continuous consideration of 
the historians’ frame of reference Recant 
American historians have been inclined to be 
too empirical in this regard—too likely to take 
their basic assumptions for granted. There have 
of course been exceptions, »« demonstrated in 


Cheyney's essay on "Law in History,” 14 in 
articles by Beard and by Becker, 11 and in 
Teggart's systematic writings.** But it is usu¬ 
ally a sociologist who elaborates a theory of 
history, rather than on historian If time per¬ 
mitted, it would be interesting to analyze this 
contrast 


One last aspect of historical writing remains 
for consideration What of content or subject 
matter—the nature of the data observed? This 
may be affected by any given theory of causation, 
thus a clergyman who believed in providential 
determinism naturally wrote much on religious 
history, while Marxians like Simon Patton later 
accorded major attention to economic develop¬ 
ments. Meanwhile, as noted, Carlyle and other 
literary historians featured the biographies of 
great individuals. 

Yet there remained some leeway in the 
selection of subjects within any causal frame¬ 
work, and there were also those who rejected 
any scheme of causation and yet had to select 
their themes on one basis or another. One of 
the evils of over-simple formulae was that these 
drove critics to the other extreme of using no 
theories whatever—the reaction to pure empiri¬ 
cism, well known in the history of various 
sciences Some historians displayed such an 
attitude after 1830, claiming that they had no 
theories but only wished to "let facts speak for 
themselves." But there was still the question. 
"What facts'" Here the empiricist let his 
answer be dictated by habit, tradition, or merely 
"a hunch " John Bach McMaster, who ap¬ 
parently had little interest in interpretations, 
once told me that he put in his history whatever 
facts happened to appear in the public press. 
He may not have done himself full justice in this 
statement, but it reminds one irresistibly of 
Will Roger*' remark "All I know is what I see 
in the papers." 

There has been a general impression that 
Colonial historians wrote only of Church and 
State, and that those of the Middle Period 
narrowed the theme down to the State—that is, 

" Edward P. Cbcyney, is £*w w Hittorj and Otkrr 
Ettayi (New York. 1927) 

■C A. Beard (with Alfred Vagts), “Current! of 
Thought In Uktortography,” Am. Hitt /?<*. 42 Ml If., 
1917; Carl Beckar, "What te Historiography? ", Am 
Hut Ka Mi 20 g, 1910, Note alto work, of Nevuu 
cited above, 

* Frederick J. Taggart, Thtery usd Procttm Ilittery 
(Berkeley, Calif, ml) 
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to political, military, and diplomatic narratives. 
Then, wc are told, McMaster began writing 
during the 1880'a Ins social history of the 
American people. About a decade later his 
colleague, James Harvey Robinson, popularized 
the idea dint this type of narrative represented 
a “new history," in contrast to the political 
studies of the preceding generation 

There is much truth in these generalizations, 
so far ns the outstanding historians were con¬ 
cerned At this point, however, one must again 
watch the shifting denotation of the word 
"historian ” Actually, the wider interest in 
social and cultural history was alway s maintained 
throughout the eighteenth and nineteenth cen¬ 
turies It was sometimes subordinated but never 
disappeared Colonial histories related not only 
to religion as well as government, but were full 
of Indian (i e , anthropological) materials, and 
gave sonic attention to manners anti customs 
And certain Colonials felt that (he latler theme 
should be given greater emphasis During the 
nineteenth century the social iwrspeclivc was 
maintained by various amateur historians and 
antiquarians, ns well as bv the anthropological 
group already mentioned At nlxiut the time 
thot Bancroft was writing at length on political 
themes, vnnouB scholars reviewed social and 
cultural developments in relatively brief but 
suggestive studies. An example will be found 
in Emerson Davis' The Half Century, or a history 
of changes that huve taken place chiefly in 
the United States between 1800 and 1850 (Boston, 
1851) But Davis and men of similar interests 
have received little attention from those writing 
on the history of our historians 
One may lake, as further examples of their 
work, a numlxTof publications liy Philadelphians 
issued between 1865 and 1885, when political 
themes were supposed to be entirely dominant 
In 1867 Thomas Wescolt liegnn publishing his 
History of Philadelphia in a local newspaper 
We now have in the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania a set of this work bound in 32 
volumes, illustrated with drawings and con¬ 
temporary documents. It is a mine of informa¬ 
tion on the social and cultural history of the 
city, as well as the political. Carl Bridcnbaugh, 
in a recent study, declares that everyone who has 
"worked in primary materials must pay tribute 
to Wescott's thoroughness and accuracy"*’ 

1 "Rebel* sag Gentlemen (New York, 1042) 374. An¬ 
other instance Is the preparation of a similarly accurate, 
Social hutory of Savannah, written during "the 1890’s b\ 


And this work appeared some twenty years 
before McMastcr's first volume 

Again, if we consider only this city, there 
were the well-known volumes of Henry C Lea— 
not a professional—which clearly transcended 
the political sphere While most of hit writings 
related to Europe, some of them also pertained 
to America Or there was such a work as 
Oswald Seidenstricker't study of the Ephrata 
cloisters The last was in German, and this 
raises the question whether non-English writings 
have been overlooked because of the language 
barrier ** 

Perhaps it will be pardoned if a personal note 
is inserted here When I became interested In 
social history, it was with something of the 
feeling that this was a pioneer field It has 
therefore I icon disconcerting to discover that my 
great-grandfather took certain aspects of social 
history as a matter of course, in writing the story 
of a Connecticut town about the middle of the 
nineteenth century** It was even more sur¬ 
prising to find that an older member of the 
family had shared this view at the end of the 
eighteenth century, and had then argued in favor 
of the sort of history that was to be called "new” 
in 1900 Earlier historians, declarrd Nathaniel 
Chipman about 1793, have given too much 
allention to "battles and sieges only, the in¬ 
trigues of statesmen, and the revolution of 
empires ” What was needed, he felt, was a 
study of "the history of man in society,” and of 
"the development of the human mind " *° Evi¬ 
dently this view had a long history in America, 
as wc know it had in Europe, before Robinson 
repealed, it in our own time 

The latter, however, was undoubtedly asso¬ 
ciated with a revived emphasis among profes¬ 
sional scholars upon social and cultural history 

Thomas Gamble, who «u recently mayor of that aty 
It was printed in the annual report of the mayor’s office 
(nr 1901 

■ Ephrata, tine amerthaniiche Klasterpschuhte (Cincin¬ 
nati, 1883) The whole body of German h let on cal litera¬ 
ture relating to this country has never received here the 
critical attention It deserves Sue EmU Meynen, Bibii- 
opaphy an German SrtUrments in Colonial North A merica 
(Leipng, 1437); the catalogues being prepared by the 
Carl Schurs Foondatlon, etc 

** Richard M Chipman, History of llarwtnion (Hartford, 
I860) 

** This la cited In Michael Kraus, A History ef American 
Huiory (New York, 1937). 109, from A. O Hi neon, 
Liberalism end American Rdncmum in Ike Eig htee n th 
Century (New York, 1976) 56, 57, See also Dank! 
Chipman, Nathaniel Chipman (Boston, 1846) 
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(It was not the first occasion when profeadonala 
were brought back to a view which the laity 
had always taken for granted ) This has been 
a stimulating and productive influence, and the 
end is not yet 41 But the so-called new history 
has also been a factor in producing an increas¬ 
ingly difficult situation for professional historians 

On the one hand, the spread of professional 
interests is undoubtedly wider now that it was 
fifty years ago No longer can a student be told 
that the development of music, or law, or 
medicine is not a part of History with a capital 
“ H ” Associated with these varied Interests are 
developing disciplines which an historian must 
master to some degree in order to trace his storv, 
or in order to form his general theories of 
interpretation Thus if one wishes to treat the 
history of law, he must be something of a lawyer, 
and at the lame tunc he is told that he cannot 
comprehend historical processes in general unless 
he knows more of anthropology, sociology, 
economics, psychology, and a little philosophy 
for good measure In addition to all this, the 
rapid accumulation of records makes the task of 
examining them an almost impossible one for 
the individual scholar Increasing complexity 
of subject matter on the one hand, and mounting 
bulk on the other, seem to threaten the whole 
future of historiography •* 

There seem to lie only three possible ways of 
avoiding this impasse. One is to return to the 
literary canons of the Victorian era In extreme 
form, this amounts to saying “Be as accurate 
as you can, but first and foremost tell a good 
story that the public can appreciate Then you 
need not worry as to whether all the sources 
have been employed or all the themes covered ” 

Many professional historians, however, reject 
public appreciation as a basic criterion, and feel 
that this la os incidental to their interests as it 
is to those of a chemist or a biologist They 
would say. "Be as interesting as you can, but 
first and foremost do a scientific job.” This 
means that all important themes should be 
covered—no matter how slight their popular 
appeal—and all significant sources should be 

* The major remit, In addition to valuable individual 
■todies like that of Bridenbaugh cited above, h at been the 
“History of American Idle" wire edited by D R Fox 
and A M Schlealngrr 

* Roy F Nichols, “Confusions in Histones! Thinking,'' 
Jour Social PkiUtopky 7: 3M IT , 1942 The complexity 
of pr es e n t historical approx Hea is indicated In such a work 
aa Caroline P Ware (ed), Tie Cultural Approach la 
Huiory (Now York, 1940) 


exploited This being the case, there are two 
possible ways of approaching so difficult a task 
One is to provide the historian with a far wider 
technical training than he now receives This 
will call for great versatility, even if it is assumed 
that he us to work in co-operation with other 
individuals of like capacity. 

The other solution would be to frankly aban¬ 
don the view that general historians arc con¬ 
cerned with research in all aspects of the |iast 
Assume, instead, that the tracing of any partic¬ 
ular phase of history is to be the concern of 
specialists in the related field, for instance, that 
economists will prepare the economic histones, 
musicians the musical, and so on After all, if 
it takes a dozen or more professions to deal with 
current developments in their resjioctivc fields, 
it seems illogical to expect one group of general 
historians to handle the cumulative story of all 
these fields throughout the entire past. Geogra¬ 
phers, who theoretically deal with all subjects in 
their space relationships—somewhat as histor¬ 
ians do in the temporal dimension - face an 
analogous difficulty “ 

As a matter of fact, the specialists are already 
writing much of the history of their own subjects, 
and in certain fields have always done so 
Although some historians may indict this as 
poaching on their preserves, it would seem wiser 
to view it as the normal procedure It should 
be stressed, however, that such a program calls 
for the training of these specialists by general 
historians in both the content and the method of 
historical work -a training which the specialists 
often lack at present 

The function of the general historians would 
then become three-fold, (1) to provide such 
training for the specialists, (2) to develop their 
own individual sjiecialties, and (3) to prepare 
the syntheses of history which they are probably 
the best qualified to undertake In other words, 
the term "history" would relate to the temporal 
approach to any given subject, and would also 
be employed in the further sense of a synthesis 
of all fields m the time perspective But it 
would no longer be used to indicate a specific 
field in the sense that “economics’’ Or “music" 
denotes a field. Once this usage were followed, 
such perplexing topics as 1 the border areas 
between history and economics”—which phras¬ 
ing assumes that two co-equal subjects are here 
involved— would be automatically eliminated. 

° Sea Emret F Griffith," Clarification of Social Sci en ce 
Phenomena,'' four. Social PhUaiapky tl 212 ft., 1941. 
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One cannot refer to border area* between a 
method or an “approach,” on the one hand, 
and a discipline on the other, Nor can one 
discum the border areas between a synthesis on 
the one hand, and a discipline on the other. 

This does not mean that general historians 
should not cultivate an historical approach to a 
specific subject. Most of them will naturally do 
their own research in particular areas like 
economic or political history, and will share these 
specialties with men in the economics or political 
science departments who are historically-minded 
Many general historians have already found such 
an association with kindred scholars quite stimu¬ 
lating, and it is to be hoped that the latter 
share this feeling. 

Nor need the necessity for specialisation blind 
us to the importance of pulling all the threads 
together in some final narrative We shall 
presumably always want histories of the United 
States, or of Illinois, or of Chicago, as well as 
studies of particular phases of their respective 
developments And by the same token, wc shall 
always want general historians and perhaps even 
"history departments,” though this has been 


denied by proponents of certain types of special¬ 
isation.* 4 We shall want them for the same 
reason that we shall always need geographers; 
that is, because both the space perspective and 
the time perspective require over-all considera¬ 
tion. That the grand synthesis has become more 
difficult than it was in the dayB of Bancroft or of 
Me Master is beyond question. All the more 
credit is therefore due to those who have pro¬ 
vided such able treatments of general American 
history as are now available in the better college 
texts d ; and to the work of so outstanding a 
contemporary historian as Charles A. Beard. 
In such scholars American historiography, like 
other American arts and sciences, has come of 
age in the sense that it compares favorably with 
histoncsJ writings overseas 

M Sm Robert S. Lynrt, KntmUdfr for WUaif New 
York, 1939, paiiim 

“ E i, those by Carman, Hoclcrtt and Schleslnger, 
Harlow, Hick*, M orison and Comraager. Nkhota and 
Nlchota, Wertonbeker. Thera are, In addition, emxllent 
text* covering particular periods (a g , then of Nsttela on 
tha Colonial, end of 1 lacker and Kendrick on the recent 
era), and certain one* relating to special phase* of netmnal 
development (e. g, the economic histories by Kirkland, 
and by Cochran and Miller) 
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When Henry Betwmer turned a blast of oxy¬ 
gen into the molten iron In his first converter, the 
resultant fury of sparks and flame ushered in the 
Age of Steel. Within his own lifetime the dis¬ 
covery took rank with the great events in science 
which have altered the face of society since the 
Middle Ages The spawn of his primitive con¬ 
verter now encumber the earth in the form of 
guns, tanks, bombers, and ships, each belching 
flame in the manner of its legitimate ancestor 
But the converter poured benefits as well upon 
the ready world, and if these have been outnum¬ 
bered or drowned in the noise of their less re¬ 
spectable kindred, the result is further evidence 
that it is easier for the scientist to provide arma¬ 
ment for ancient passions than to fortify newly- 
won gains of the mind. The same dubious po¬ 
tentialities may also be found in the epoch- 
making discoveries ascribed to Johannes Guten¬ 
berg and to James Watt Yet in 1856 there were 
candidates anxious to dispossess Bessemer of his 
place of honor beside the putative fathers of the 
printing pre» and the steam engine 

The cautious historian becomes extremely dis¬ 
creet when faced with the necessity of establish¬ 
ing the exact time and place of birth of an idea 
or an invention In the history of science, noth¬ 
ing is more certain than the uncertainty of 
priority. A cursory examination of the score or 
so of scientific periodicals published in the 
United States in the first quarter of the nine¬ 
teenth century discloses some authentic, if rudi¬ 
mentary, branches on the ancestral tree of 
American science—the steam turbine, the air¬ 
plane, even the internal combustion engine, 
The invention of the principle of interchangeable 
parts is claimed by New England, but Thomas 
Jefferson witnessed an earlier example of its use 
in Paris. The exact genealogy of the steamboat, 
the ironclad, and the submarine arc stall matters 
of controversy Sir Henry Bessemer’s Invention 
did not escape the usual challenge William 
Kelly, an ironmaster of Kentucky, not only 
claimed but proved to the satisfaction of tile 
(Jnited States Commissioner of Patents that he 


had begun as early as 1847 to decarhunie and 
desiliconize melted cast iron by injecting cold 
streams of air into it Indeed, some of Kelly’s 
protagonists, more loyal than critical in advanc¬ 
ing the claims of the American Ironmaster, have 
hinted darkly that Bessemer, disguised as a 
workman, committed piracy on what was de¬ 
scribed as "Kelly's air-boiling process." But 
Bessemer’s rank u an inventor of the first im¬ 
portance and Kelly’s reputation as an original 
and competent ironmaster may remain unchal¬ 
lenged Their stature need not be diminished 
by a proper recognition of an American pioneer 
who experimented in the innnufarturc of iron 
before either was horn 

It was precisely forty years before Bessemer 
read his famous paper to the members of the 
British Association for the Advancement of 
Science that Horatio Gates Spafford, in 1816, 
submitted to the American Philosophical Society 
the manuscript of an essay entitled "Cursory 
Observations on the Art of Making Iron and 
Steel, from Native Ores of the United States-" 
Unhappily this manuscript no longer appears to 
be extant, and while we know less about its con¬ 
tents than the members of the committee who 
considered it, we know more than they did about 
its author 1 He was born in Vermont in 1778 
of a well-known New England family and was 
intended for the military profession, but both 
his profound interest in science and literature and 
his adoption of the views of the Quakers inter¬ 
fered with this plan His formal schooling was 
meager but was supplemented by a wide variety 
of self-acquired, though undisciplined knowledge. 
He taught school for a while and about 1800 be¬ 
gan experiments in heat and light. His first 
patent was granted in 1805 for an improved fire¬ 
place. His interest in the chemical properties of 
iron, as he explained to Thomas Jefferson, began 
about 1800. In 1814 he patented certain so- 


1 Far s more extended account at Spafford’i career, aae 
Julian P Boyd, "Horatio Gate*Spafford; Inventor, author, 
promoter of democracy.” Prtc Am, dstimarias Sot, SI; 
m-SS0, I M2. 
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called Improvements in the wheel carriage, the 
distinguishing features of which were an eccentric, 
U-shaped axle, fitted to wheels seven feet in 
diameter, and an air cushion substituted for 
springs For the latter, he suggested that “a 
bladder, nearly filled with air, and enclosed in a 
strong case of leather, presents an action of elas¬ 
ticity, acting precisely on those principles which 
are best calculated to meet alike the wishes and 
wants of the philosopher, and the mere econo¬ 
mist "* Though some of his naive excursions 
seem to Indicate that Spa fiord was an eccentric 
dabbler, wc have the testimony of General 
Stephen Van Rensselaer, in a letter to John Kent 
Kane of Philadelphia, that "If you converse with 
Spaffonl for half an hour you will perceive that 
his mind is stored with a great deal of knowledge 
original & acquired & there is no possible pre¬ 
tence for supposing that he is deranged " lie 
was the author of a Central Geography, and Rudt- 
ments of Useful Knowledge, published ill 1809, but 
his most important publication, still useful to 
historians, was hm Gazetteer of the Stale of New- 
York, issued m 1813 and completely revised in 
1824 He vc os the publisher and editor of an 
Interesting miscellany called the American Maga¬ 
zine, published in Albany in 1815 and 1816 To 
these useful publications he added, in 1817, a 
pseudonymous novel called The Memoirs of 
Madam de MorvtUe, supposedly written by one 
Mana-Ann Burlingham He was a friend or cor¬ 
respondent of almost all of the scientific leaders 
in America during his lifetime, and of many pub¬ 
lic men, including Thomas Jefferson, James Mad¬ 
ison, and John Adams 

The manuscript of Spafford'e "Cursory Ob¬ 
servations on the Art of Making Iron and Steel" 
was read before the meetings of this Society held 
in April and May, 1816, and was referred to a 
committee composed of Thomas Cooper, Joseph 
Cloud, and William Hembcl, Jr ' 'lhe commit¬ 
tee reported that the theory advanced by Spaf- 
ford required repeated experiment and that the 
processes whkh he used in the manufacture of 
iron and steel were not described In sufficient 
detail. "The paper in its present slate," the 
members of the committee reported, “is not such 
as they can recommend for publication, but it is 

* Horatio Gala Stafford, Some Cursor-} Oksenahone on 
the Ordinary Construction «/ Wheel Carnages (Albany, 
ISIS): 9. 

’ Minutes of the Amman Phikaopfalr.il Society, April 
19, Mty S sod 17, sod July 19, 1816 Tl\e report e i the 
committee It In the handwriting of Thomas Cooper 


capable of being made so by adding to the facts, 
and abridging the length of the Dissertation.” 
The consideration of the papier by the Society 
and by the committee covered a space of four 
months, and Spafford, congenitally impatient 
and perhaps actuated by a habitual suspicion 
that his discoveries would be appropriated by 
others, requested on July 11 that Peter S Du 
Ponceau return the manuscript This was done 
by the distinguished scholar in a characteristi¬ 
cally generous letter 

The Philosophical Society heard (your paper| read 
with much interest, but had not yet come to a 
decision as to what should be done with it I 
cannot tell you what their opinion is, because, as a 
body, they have expressed none, but the enclosed by 
one of the members will give you an idea of what Is 
generally thought of it All the lawyers are of 
opinion that it is not a Subject [or a patent All. 
you will get by it is fame, to which 1 think your 
discovery is well entitled • 

The anonymous opinion that Du Ponceau Bent 
to Spaffnril contains all that we know at present 
aliout his process of manufacturing iron and 
steel "Mr Spafford's paper," wrote this un¬ 
known member of the Society, "contains one 
idea, which, I think is both new & important, 
vis, That during the Roasting of iron ores, first 
for the purpose of desulphuralion, the next pur¬ 
pose should be not to take away but to add oxy¬ 
gen to the maximum, by exposing the heated ore 
to the action of the atmosphere. In this state, 
it » more fusible, requires less charcoal, anil can 
be sooner & more perfectly freed from impurities, 
especially by long continued fusion All this is 
as 1 think new, and just, and well worth experi¬ 
ment both m the large and the small way " The 
commentator thought, nevertheless, that Spaf- 
fonl's manuscript was too diluted with words, 
that the process was not described with exacti¬ 
tude, that there was an evident desire to “throw 
an air of concealment" over the specifications, 
and that the author's ideas on the origin of iron 
were not "calculated to do him credit ” The 
comment closed with the remark that “The 
Paper is so well worth attention, that it is a pity 
any objection lie against it, especially as the 
defects can be so easily remedied by the author ” 
Unfortunately, so far as we know, Spafford did 
not act upon this sage advice. 

* Du Ponceau to Spafford, August 2, 1816, This letter, 
with Its enclosure of the anonymous commentary, Is in s 
volume of ms. letters addressed to Spofford snd is In the 
possession of Mr Lloyd W. Smith, of Morristown, N J 
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But six years later be proved that the high 
authority ci Philadelphia lawyers could be over¬ 
ruled when he secured two letters patent covering 
his process of making iron and steel 1 A few 
days later he wrote to Thomas Jefferson and 
James Madison, obviously with an eye both on 
patent rights and on immortal fame The letters 
were almost identical and illustrate Spafford's 
desire to throw "an air of concealment'' even 
over the records of the Patent Office He wrote 
to Madison: 

I have now fully realized the truth of a theory of 
great importance in the arts & to the country, long 
since conceived, A what has so very long been 
theory, struggling in the birth, is now mere mechani¬ 
cal demonstration, & may he taught by practise in 
, a few minutes' How, now, thsll f avail myself of 
the benefit oj this discovery? I ask thy advice 
The theory was that all Iran, perfectly pure, is 
uniformly good, that pure Inin, duly & equally 
carbonised, makes good Steel & it embraces modes 
of operation conformable to this theory, designed to 
make perfectly pure Iron, A Cost Steel, a pure 
carbonate of fron The syntrm is all nea-, A 
perfectly succeeds, equal to the high expectations I 
had formed of it. The Steel is of the quality called 
Cist Steel, has been thoroughly & severely tried, 
by the best artists A mechanics, & is pronounced 
decidedly supenor to any ever Imported I make 
it from the ores of Iron, Pigs, Bar Iron, &c Ac with 
'such facility that it affords profit enough for a good 
business. A company la formed for manufacturing 
Steel, men of busmeee, with a half million of dollars 
capital, bound to make so much as to supply the 
demand In the United States, giving to me one third 
of the clear profits Such Is the confidence of 
capitalists that were it possible to carry on the 
manufacture A keep the process a secret, I could 
■ell the Invention for almost any sum that could be 
named I can make the very best of Cost- 

Steel, from our native ores, et about the expense of 
making refined Bar Iron, by the old process, A ran 
make pure Bar Iron, Castings, Ac. for half what 
they are mode, in any country, by the old method 
In a few weeks I will send thee, should I have 
opportunity, some cast-steel plough-shares for tnsl, 
coat, as the cast-iron ones are. Bar Iron Is now 
worth, per cargo, SO dolls, a ton, Cast Steel, 500 
The Contractors on three half-miles of the Eric 
Canal, have used three tons of cast-steel this year, 
at 28 cents a pound. The best English Ca*t-5ieel 

1 The two patents covering the manufacture of steel and 
iron wen granted on October 50, 1122 I am Wormed by 
the Chief Clerk of the United States Patent Office, In a 
letter dated July 3, 1M2, that "the above patents are out 
o f print end then i* nothing available In this office from 
which ra p s' lnl s may ha nude Some of the early patents 
were destroyed by fire end never r es to red " 


le a carburet, not perfectly pure, mine is all of one 
quality, a pure carbonate of Iron—Iron saturated 
with carbon 1 

Spafford also told Madison that it waa his 
intention in apply to CongrcBS for a special law 
authorizing him to deposit with the Secretary of 
State, under seul, the specifications of his iron 
and steel patents If this were done, he said, he 
would desire only an annuity of S5,000 per year 
for the term during which the patents ran, after 
which the discovery could be made a public 
benefit. His only further stipulation was that 
all iron and steel made in accordance with his 
principle should he stamped with thr words 
"Spafford Iron” and “Spafford Cast Steel." He 
concluded the letter with characteristic- patri¬ 
otism and belief in himself 

As a discovery, none of modern times exceeds It 
in importance, and it is all American, all new, no 
patch-work system, nothing borrowed from the old 
the work of 20 renturies If the government would 
act wisely, we rould soon stop the importation of 

r m & Steel, save our millions of dollars at home, 
tell Europe, as Europe tells us, we consider self- 
preservation the first law of nature \\> are as 
independent os you are 

Madison, cautiously framing the rough draft 
of his reply, was interested, but non-committal 
He doubted whether Congress, under its enum¬ 
erated powers, could grant the special protection 
of secrecy desired by Spafford 7 Jefferson, 
though he was much interested in Spafford's 
writings and investigations in mechanics, appa¬ 
rently did not reply But the cloak of secrecy 
that Madison thought could not be guaranteed 
by ("ongress was provided by a fire in the Patent 
Office, Thus was destroyed what is presumably 
the only evidence, aside from the original letters 
patent, exactly describing the discovery But 
the original letters patent may yet he extant, 
and, until they are discovered, we shall not know 
the precise degree of kinship that exists between 
the methods used by Spafford and those evolved 
by Bessemer That then? was a basic similarity 
is made plain by Spafford's discovery that the 
purification of melted cast iron could be facili¬ 
tated by adding "oxygen to the maximum." 
The simple foundation of Bessemer's great inno¬ 
vation was the oxidisation of the impurities in 

'Spafford to Madison, November 25, 1822, Madison 
Papers, Library of Congress Spafford 10 Jefferson, No¬ 
vember 25, 1822; Jefferson Papers, Library of Congress. 

' Madison to Spafford (rough draft), Drcembrr 5 1(22, 
Madison Papers, Library of Congress 
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the melted iron by means of air, a procew which 
dccarburized and desiliconlzed the iron within a 
few minutes On the basis of the evidence now 
available it seems clear that Spafford had grasped 
and perhaps had perfected the essence of the 
principle utilized in 1847 by a Kentucky iron¬ 
master and today associated with the name of 
Sir Henry Bessemer. 

Ten years after he wrote to Madison, Spafford 
proved that a strict-construction democrat could 
be in error about the enumerated powers of Con¬ 
gress when, under a special act of July 3, 1832, 
he was granted the first secret patent rights ever 
issued in this country * This act whs designed to 
cover machinery and principles involving “new 
powers . in mechanical philosophy " Two 
weeks after this act was passed, and just before 
his death, Spafford added a codial to his will 
naming Canvass White, a well-known engineer 
in hydraulics, os his executor and directing that 
“all my papers, the Big Book, and everything 
in relation to my business" be put into White’s 
care • Unhappily, White survived Spafford leq| 

■ Richard Peter* (ed ), "Art for the Relief of Horatio 
Gates Spafford," SiatuUs al Large 6 502 Boston. 1850 

1 SpafTord’s will was recorded Oct 4, 1832. ''Surrogate's 
Rrcords Wills and Proofs," 12 260, Surrogate's Office, 
Troy, New York Hie codicil naming Canvass White was 
dated July 21, 1832, and refers to the Special Act of Con¬ 
gress of July 3, 1832 "Canvass White," Spafford re¬ 
marked in the codicil, "understands the principle of my 
discovery and will in the event of my death be able 
to act usefully for ray heirs and Estate He is a good man. 
honest, sin ce re - m long known and tried friend, worthy of 
perfect confidence, and a skilful and experienced engineer " 
This discovery, of course, was not that pertaining to tba 
manufacture of iron and steel but that co v ered by the 


than two year* and the present location of hit 
papers, which presumably contained the speci¬ 
fications of Spafford'* iron and steel discoveries, 
is unknown Spafford's genius for Secrecy was 
powerful in his own day and It has survived in 
potency more than a century after his death 
But, though powerful, it was an erratic secretive¬ 
ness. What Spafford denied to the American 
Philosophical Society, to two ex-Presidents of 
the United States, and to us, he freely gave in 
1816 and again in 1820 to the Emperor of Rus¬ 
sia 10 Perhaps, after all these years, full and 
exact knowledge of the moet important work of 
this American pioneer, who believed that scien¬ 
tific academies were more useful than theological 
seminaries, who fought poverty and ill health all 
his life to advance learning in the young Re¬ 
public, who was a passionate admirer of Thomas 
Jefferson and of democratic government—per¬ 
haps the final proof of the manner in which he 
anticipated Bessemer may yet be found in the 
shadow of the Kremlin 


tpeaal set af Cooirk- For a brief biographical account 
of Canvaam White, see Mali anal Cyclopaedia of American 
Biography (12 238) 

" Spafford aent a copy of hia may, dedicated to Emperor 
Alexander, to A Daacbltoff, Ruaalan Mlnlater to the United 
States, in 1816, Daachkoff assured Spafford that "the 
secrecy of your invention will be strictly preserved" 
Daacbltoff to Spafford, March 10, August 30, and Novem¬ 
ber 29, 1816, In tbe possession of IJoyd W. Smith, Morris¬ 
town, New Jersey Peter PuleticB, who succeeded Dasch- 
Icoff, wrote Spafford on April 27, 1820, that he was unable 
to inform him “how far Daachkoff may have succeeded In 
laying your plan before our government and whether there 
are any prospecta of acceptance" (Md ) 
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As all road* lead to Rome, so the history of 
all systematic knowledge in America leads back 
to Benjamin Franklin, Frequently he has been 
called the first American economist. It is true 
that papers on specific economic problems may 
be found which antedate Franklin’s earliest 
effort One such was a little pamphlet of 20 
pages by Frauds Rawle, printed at Philadelphia 
in 1721, which proposed the issue of paper cur¬ 
rency "for the restoring of the sound credit of 
the Province of Pennsylvania " Another pam¬ 
phlet by the same author, published in 1725, 
bore the alluring title, Ways and means for the 
inhabitants of Delaware to became nek, wherein 
the several growths and products of these countries 
are demonstrated to be a sufficient fund for a flour¬ 
ishing trade. 1 

The 1725 pamphlet by Francis Rawle, as is 
indicated in Its tide, sees in agricultural products 
the potential "fund" from which "the inhabi¬ 
tants of Delaware" may "become rich," that is, 
if the plan recommended by the author is fol¬ 
lowed. By "Delaware" the author means not 
simply the area of the present state of that name, 

* The field of money and banking hat been reserved by 
tbe Committee for e future paper, and la therefore touched 
upon here only Incidentally 

'Although the title pegs darlsrea that It mu "printed 
and arid by S. Ksimer, in PhiUdeiphia, MDCCXXV,” 
Franklin raid that he had printed It When William 
Rawls, a great-grandeon of the author, waa dining with 
Franklin In Pari*, Franklin said to him “When I eet up 
burl near in Philadelphia, being in debt fa- my printing 
materials and wanting employment, the lint job I had 
wee a pamphlet written by your grandfatheri it gave me 
encouragement and was the beginning of my success.'' 
(Spark’s Life of Franklin: 241.) This statement was re¬ 
pined in a manuscript entitled, “A Memoir of William 
Rawle," in which it is raid that the book by Francis Rawle, 
"as far as I know, was tbe lint original tree baa on any 
■■•seal subject that appeared la thia province." A reply 
to Wnye end Menus, entitled A JuM Make, etc., soppoeed 
to have baaa written by the notable Jrroea Logan, waa 
published the same year (1725) | to thia Francis Rawle 
pub&faed a farirf reply the next year. Original copies of 
all three essays ire En the library of the Histortral Society 
of Pennsylvania. The fast of thase was privately re¬ 
print*! fa a limited e di tion In 1875, from what was thee 
tbs only copy known to salat 


but the entire valley drained by the Delaware 
River. The mam these is an agricultural mer¬ 
cantilism of a crude sort, aiming by means of 
subsidies to agricultural exports to make the 
value of the exports to each country exceed that 
of the imports from thnt country, bo that the 
“Ballance in favour” of the Delaware region 
may be received in “ Bullion ” The subsidies 
were to be raised by taxes on land, hut this would 
not be a burden upon landholders because the 
lands would be increased in value by the Increase 
in the prices of the products caused by the sub¬ 
sidy Thus "the Delaware” could lift itself by 
its bootstraps 

Franklin's earliest effort in the economic field 
was made years before the speculations and ex¬ 
periments in natural philosophy for which he is 
best known In 1726, when he was only 20 years 
old, he was the prune mover m the founding of 
the discussion dub called the Junto, which de¬ 
veloped into the American Philosophical Society 
some 17 years later The live issue of the day 
was whether the paper currency issued by the 
Pennsylvania Assembly in 1723, based on land 
mortgages, should be continued The debates 
in the Junto had, as Franklin records, possessed 
him "so fully of the subject” that he was moved 
to write what he called "a modest enquiry into 
the nature and necessity of a paper currency " 
First printed In the Maryland Gasette, it was 
iraued in 1729 as a pamphlet und was the moat 
widely read work on paper currency that ap¬ 
peared in Colonial America It exerted great 
influence toward assuring the continuance of the 
Pennsylvania issues and doubtless those of other 
colonies This " modest enquiry ” comes near to 
being a general treatise on political economy in 
Its attempt to relate a variety of economic effects 
to a plentiful supply of money in a community 
Highly Ingenious and effective as contemporary 
propaganda, it yet fares badly at tbe hands of 
modem critic*. The youthful Franklin had hazy 
ideas regarding the amount of paper currency 
that can be issued without depredation. He 
alternated between a vague recognition of tbe 
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truth that there is such a limit, and the erroneous 
notion that "if there may be at some times more 
than enough, the Overplus will have no effect 
towards making the currency as a currency of 
less value than when there was but enough, be¬ 
cause such overplus will not be used in trade, 
but be some other way disposed of 

It Is true that Pennsylvania more nearly suc¬ 
ceeded than did the other colonies in so limiting 
the issues as to avoid great depreciation, but 
when Franklin was writing, five years after the 
firsL issues, the notes had already depreciate*I 
8 percent as measured in silver, and 13 percent 
as measured in gold cum * After the unhappy 
experience with the Continental notes during the 
Revolution, Franklin in believed to have revised 
or qualified his earlier belief in the virtues of 
paper money, but even after his death his au¬ 
thority was invoked in favor of the disastrous 
issue of French assignats However, as he re¬ 
cords in his Autobiography, his early service to 
the cause of paper currency in Pennsylvania was 
substantially reworded by his lieing employed 
“in printing the money, a very profitable jobb 
and a great help to me." 

Franklin's reputation as an economic thinker 
rests more securely on his later works Apart 
from numerous passages occurring in letters and 
papers on other subjects, Franklin's economic 
writings include ten major titles (as listed m the 
Smyth collection, vol l,p 136) Of these, three 
(1729, 1765, and 1781) are on paper money, and 
(he others rover a wide range of contemporary' 
problems population, agriculture, manufactur¬ 
ing, national wealth, wages, commerce, jihyaio- 
cratic doctrine, etc Although they cover a 
wide Scope, they do not constitute a systematic 
treatment of iiolitiral economy. Best known to 


■Smyth, Franklin t Collrcttd Work) 2 150 
■ Derived from figure-* given by W M Gouge, A Short 
I tutory of Paprr Monty and Banking, rhsp 2, 18J3 In 
17S6, when the newly liberated states sere rocked by 
violent discussion of the need for, and the merits of, paper 
money issues, there was published In PhihuJelphla a little 
Esxay os money or a medium of lommerce, which Is moat 
renurkalile for its grasp of the subject, Us moderate tone, 
Us open-Biinded recognition of both advantages and dis¬ 
advantages m paper currency Issues, and af the exact 
point at which depredation of the notea in terms of bullion 
may be expected to set in It equate if it don not excel 
In these respects anything on monetary theory before the 
Ricardian era 1 he author was John Witherspoon, Presi¬ 
dent of the College of \rw Jersey (now Princeton Univer¬ 
sity), whq was a signer of the Declaration of Independence 
and had been a membv of the Philoaophaal Society since 
1769 


students of economic thought is Franklin’s essay 
on population published in 1751 This undoubt¬ 
edly influenced the views of Adam Smith, whom 
Franklin met years later in London, and it both 
anticipated and surpassed in balanced judgment 
the views of Malthua, published nearly 50 years 
later The most Influential of all Franklin's eco¬ 
nomic writings was a little pamphlet called The 
Way to Wealth, which ingeniously combined the 
saymgB of "Poor Richard” into a code of Indi¬ 
vidual industry, frugality, and enterprise, breath¬ 
ing the spirit of the then dominant American 
philosophy of saving and self-reliance Frank¬ 
lin, thou hhouldst be living at this hourl Poor 
Richard quaintly confessed " I was conscious 
that not a tenth part of the Wisdom was my 
own ” The Way to Wealth is said to have been 
printed and translated oftener than anything else 
ever penned by an American It appeared in 
more than 150 editions and was translated into 
every European language 

Both Franklin and Jefferson, during their mis¬ 
sions to France, formed friendships with the 
leading Physiocrats and became imbued with the 
physiotralic doctrines Proliably on their nomi¬ 
nation, several democratic French economists 
were elected to membership in the American 
Philosophical Society the Marquis de Condorcct 
and the Abb6 Raynal in 1775. Bnssot de War- 
villc in 1789, and Pierre S Dupont de Nemours 
in 1800, during hiB brief first stav in America 

In our Colonial period nearly all discussion of 
public questions was concerned primarily with 
the political relations of the colonics to the 
mother country, yet the economic aspects were 
fundamental The economic aim of the colonists 
was freedom from the control of the English 
Government, and from the restrictions it im¬ 
posed upon the commerce and manufactures of 
the colonies in favor of English merchants and 
the English treasury 

The beginnings erf national government under 
the Constitution in 1789 ushered in a new era 
of discussion concerned with the economic prob¬ 
lems of the young snd growing nation,. The 
most Important economic paper before Ufco was 
Alexander Hamilton's famous Report off Manu¬ 
factures, submitted to Congress tn December, 
1791. The first national tariff act, passed ill 1789 
ostensibly for revenue purposes, had afforded 
incidentally and in part intentionally a substan¬ 
tial degree of "protection" to various industries 
The Report was the first systematic plea in 
America for still higher rates to foster infant 
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industries. It baa ever since been the main ar¬ 
senal of argument* in favor of an intentionally 
restrictive tariff, as contrasted with a revenue 
tariff The Report evidence* much familiarity 
with economic wntingB and contemporary eco¬ 
nomic conditions, and as Hamilton’s authorship 
of the Report was long unquestioned, his consid¬ 
erable reputation as an economist has been based 
almost entirely on this belief. Hut recently a 
scholarly librarian had the opportunity to exam¬ 
ine the unpublished papers of Mr Tench Coxe, 
and discovered what appears to be the original 
draft of the Report in Tench Coxc's handwriting, 
with numerous interlineations, not just a fair 
copy 

For years Mr Coxe, a native of Philadelphia, 
had been foremost in the movement for higher 
tariffs In 1787, while the Constitutional Con¬ 
vention was in session, he had read a paper at 
the home of Benjamin Franklin, in which he had 
presented essentially the doctrines of Hamilton's 
Report on behalf of a "balanced economy", ami 
the same year he helped to organize a “Society 
for the Encouragement of Manufactures and the 
Useful Arts ” Coxe was a man well versed in 
contemporary economic writings, and of remark¬ 
able ability in the assembling of economic data, 
and during the year and a half before the presen¬ 
tation of the Report to Congress lie had been 
Hamilton's assistant in the Treasury Depart¬ 
ment, engaged ill collecting the interesting fac¬ 
tual material which (he Report contained Ham¬ 
ilton is known to have held personal conferences 
with Coxe regarding ihe Report, and there can 
now be little doubt that Coxe was its true author, 
although Hamilton sponsored it as reflecting his 
own political wishes, if not his economic beliefs, 
Coxe therefore was Hamilton's political ghost 
writer, as Hamilton was Washington's in certain 
matters They were the pioneers of a great 
modern army It is of interest that Hamilton 
was a member of the Philosophical Society when 
he made his Report, and that Tench Coxe was 
elected to membership five years later 

Hamilton’s chief interest in this "plea for a 
balanced economy" was no doubt very different 
from that of Coxe It waa almost wholly in the 
political rather than the economic bearings To 
Hamilton, high tariff rates were merely the means 
to the end of securing the much-needed support 
of a wealthy conservative class for the feeble 
young Federal government He succeeded bril¬ 
liantly in this purpose, but sowed the dragon's 
teeth of daas interests and pressure politics, 


whose progeny, as organized manufacturers, or¬ 
ganized farmers, organized silver miners, and 
organized labor, threaten today to destroy both 
free economic and true democratic institutions 

In the next quarter-century the most note¬ 
worthy ecunomic writers were Tench Coxe and 
Albert Gallatin The latter, also a member of 
the Philosophical Society, wrote on national 
finance* and public debt, and although he was 
a citizen of Pennsylvania, he was a consistent 
opponent of hiRh tariffs—the ablest northern 
exponent of Lhal view during ihe period of 
threatened Nullification over the tariff issue 

In 1818 was published, with a laudator) pref¬ 
ace by Thomas Jefferson, an English translation 
of a theretofore unpublished little treatise on 
jxilitical economy by Destutt de Trace, who had 
been a member of the Philosophical Society ainre 
1806 In 1821 appeared an American edition of 
an English translation of J R Say's lurid treatise 
on political economy along the lines of Adam 
Smith, intilllgcntly rdilcd for Aiiiltiluii readers 
by a Philadelphia lawyer, Clement C Biddle, 
who was elected to membership in the Philo¬ 
sophical Society the same year Thu, work in 
successive editions was, for Borne years (until 
Wayland's book, 1837), probably the most widely 
circulated text on politico] economy published in 
America 

In 1820 began an era of more extended and 
systematic treatises on political economy wnltcn 
by Americans In the next half-century 15 au¬ 
thors especially worthy of noli published one or 
more.' such books (and successive editions), apart 
from a number of minor wnlcni and pamphlet- 
cuis These authors fall into two well-marked 
groups according to their altitude toward the 
dominant issue of the land Nine were in favor 
of freedom in foreign commerce, and the others 
(along with numerous disciples) were advocates 
of its restriction The latter group, whose mem¬ 
bers assumed and were generally calk’d by the 
name of nationalist economists, had its begin¬ 
ning and long its chief center in Philadelphia 
However, a nationalist Bchool developed in large 
measure Independently in New England, in the 
period of active tariff discussion after 1815 Let 
u* give attention first to the New England writers 
of the nationalist school, returning later to those 
of Pennsylvania. 

The dominant business interest of New Eng¬ 
land before 1812 had been commercial, and New 
England representatives in Congress had opposed 
the high-tanff movement However, the pm- 
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banjo acts and war blockades between 1808 and 
1815, paralyzing commerce and raising the price 
of manufactured goods, had stimulate! a hectic 
development of manufactures In that region 
The resumption of imports in 1815, and the post¬ 
war depression of domestic manufactures from 
1816 to 1820, so changed the dominant self- 
interest and political opinion of New England 
that Daniel Webster and other New England 
representatives in Congress were forced to make 
a humiliating reversal of policy on the tariff Issue. 
Reflecting this changed sentiment, three New 
Englanders, all lawyers, published between 1820 
and 1828 treatises on political economy whose 
main purpose was advocacy of higher tariffs. 

The earliest and the most noteworthy of the 
New England nationalist economists was Daniel 
Raymond, whose book appeared in 1820. When 
a young man, he hod moved to Baltimore to 
practice law, but, having no clients, wrote a book 
on political economy for his own amusement and 
instruction, as he whimsically confesses. His 
preparation, in addition to legal studies, seems 
to have consisted of the reading of Hamilton's 
Rtport and several foreign texts on political econ¬ 
omy. Ho alternates between modest confessions 
of his Incompetency to write on political economy 
and expressions of contempt for the views of 
most former writers With some warrant, how¬ 
ever, be declares that his book “ is a more general 
treatise than any that has to my knowledge been 
written in our country." His outstanding con¬ 
tribution to theory was hts distinction between 
national wealth and individual wealth, two things 
which, he rightly said, are frequently confounded, 
although they arc "distinct and different" In 
his view, national wealth consists of all useful 
resources, natural and artificial, whereas indi¬ 
vidual wealth (better called capital) consists of 
the capital-value of property rights, which may 
actually be increased by scarcity. This is a 
sound and illuminating economic-legal concep¬ 
tion, a glimpse of what of late has been called 
the paradox of value; but unfortunately it was 
not developed further in America until independ¬ 
ently revived much later. 

Raymond's second and less valid basic propo¬ 
sition is that "a nation Is a unity and possesses 
all the properties of a unity." This was really 
Hamilton's doctrine of "a balanced economy" in 
a new dress With this half-truth Raymond 
plays fast and loose for hundreds of pages. He 
uiges that because of this "unity" the increase 
of profits and wages in manufactures by means 


of high tariffs benefits the nation as a whole even 
though the rest of the nation has to bear the 
burden. It is the simple rule of heads we win, 
tails you lose. It is startling to discover later 
that Raymond's whole argument is based on the 
assumption that without a high tariff there must 
always be great numbers of men out of employ¬ 
ment, and that he believes raimng the tariff to 
a prohibitive level is a panacea for the problem 
of unemployment both in poet-war depressions 
and permanently He ignores the fact that the 
tariff act of 1816 increased the rates substantially 
above those of any previous acts. His waa the 
childish faith attributed to one of the sponsors 
of the ill-starred Hawlcy-Smoot Act in 1930, who 
was said to have declared "Within six weeks 
the depression will be over", and 12 years later 
it was still not over, when Pearl Harbor brought 
it for a time to a tragic end. Raymond's ideas 
on unemployment and its causes were evidently 
the result of superficial observation of the post¬ 
war depression after 1815, whereas the normal 
condition in America was a shortage of labor 
relative to the abundance of natural resources. 

Mathew Carey (of whom later) was so pleased 
with Raymond's book that he offered to finance 
a professorship for him in the Univeisity of 
Maryland, but nothing came of this proposal. 
However, Raymond came Into personal touch 
with the Pennsylvania nationalist group at this 
time, and the considerable success of his book, 
which ran through four editions, was largely due 
to their favor 

The nest New England nationalist political 
economist was Alexander H. Everett, a brother 
of Edward Everett. Prominent in law and in 
politics, he published his book on political econ¬ 
omy in 1826. The two Everett brothers were 
elected to membership in the Philosophical Soci¬ 
ety in 1831 Another lawyer, Willard Phillips, 
later a judge and then prominent in the insurance 
business, published a text on political economy 
in 1828 in which, along with advocacy of high 
tariffs, he dearly envisaged the modern theory 
of subjective value In genera] doctrine his text 
ranks as the ablest American work on political 
economy before that of Tucker nine years later. 

Mention may be made here, out of the chrono¬ 
logical order, of the later New England nation¬ 
alist economist, Frauds Bowen, whose somewhat 
distinctive and original bote, entitled American 
Political Economy, appeared in 1856 Broadly 
educated in liberal arts, theology, and moral 
philosophy, Bowen was in turn language teacher, 
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editor for yean of the North American Renew, 
and for the last half of his life professor of moral 
philosophy at Harvard, where he also taught 
political economy until his death in 1890 Both 
in his general ec on omic doctrine and in his tariff 
views he was out of accord with his younger 
contemporaries at Harvard, including Dunbar 
and Taussig, who adhered closely to the English 
orthodox theory and were pronounced free¬ 
traders , whereas Bowen in both respects was 
pretty much In agreement with the nationalist 
school. 

If we turn now to the Pennsylvania branch of 
the school of nationalist economists, it may be 
said to have been founded by Tench Coxe and 
Alexander Hamilton, but for more than half a 
century its outstanding leaders were the two 
Careys, father and son, both members of this 
Society The brilliant Irishman, Mathew Carey, 
because of his anti-British agitation in Ireland 
when he was a mere lad, hod been forced to flee 
first to France, where he met Benjamin Franklin, 
and later to the United States, where he arrived 
In 1784 at the age of twenty-four Like Frank¬ 
lin, he had learned the printer's trade, and the 
publishing house which he founded in Philadel¬ 
phia became, and continued for years to be, the 
greatest m the United States At once after 
arriving he began to participate in political dis¬ 
cussions. He pictured himself as a peacemaker, 
and one of his favorite titles for polemical tracts 
was The Oltve Branch, in which he counseled his 
opponents to be sweetly reasonable by agreeing 
with him no matter how much it was against 
their interests to do so He was a tireless fighter 
for his convictions and his sympathies. He de¬ 
lighted, so to speak, in hand-to-hand intellectual 
conflict, and in ridiculing, and often Bucccssfully 
exposing, weaknesses in the arguments of his op¬ 
ponents. The variety and volume of his writings 
on public questions is astounding Probably the 
best collection of them is in the library of the 
Philosophical Society, many of the pamphlets 
containing presentation inscriptions in the au¬ 
thor's own hand 

After the dose of the Revolutionary War, 
Pennsylvania was the leader in the movement 
for state tariffs. The Pennsylvania State law at 
1785, levying moderate rates on imports, was 
the model for the first national tan IT act passed 
in 1789, with protectionist features introduced 
largely by the efforts at the Pennsylvania delega¬ 
tion in Congreaa That state continued strongly 
to bade efforts to increase restrictive tariff rates, 


which were more than doubled in the next 
quarter-century When the tanff issue biased 
Into still greater importance after 1815, Mathew 
Carey took Hamilton's Report on Manufactures 
as his gospel He claimed Hamilton as his spiri¬ 
tual father and repeatedly wrote under the pen 
name of Hamilton His greatest activity in 
tariff propaganda dates from 1819 Whether or 
not he had been a member of the Sodety formed 
by Coxe m 1787, Carey was active in 1819, 1824, 
and 1827, in organizing several similar sodeties 
for the "encouragement" of manufactures by 
means of tariffs 

Critics have frequently declared that Mathew 
Carey's tariff convictions were merely the ration¬ 
alization of his political prejudices, that his 
advocacy of high tariffs sprang from his intense 
hatred of all things English which he brought 
with him from Ireland, and that his chief motive 
was to injure England by stopping imports, 
which at that time were largely from England. 
However that may be, Carey appears not to have 
profited personally by his propaganda, and he 
was not engaged in manufactures which would 
benefiL by higher rates, although many of his 
dose associates were 

When Mathew Carey died at a ripe age, m 
1839, his place as leader of the nationalist school 
was taken by his even more distinguished son, 
llenry Charles Carey. Henry Carey, born in 
Philadelphia in 1793, had been drilled from early 
youth by his father in the Catholic Irishman’s 
hatred gt that time of everything English, and 
with a zeal for high tariffs for America as the 
means of injuring England However, until he 
was 42 years of age, he was engaged in the pub¬ 
lishing business, and his first book on political 
economy, an Essay on the Rate of Wages, was 
published in 1835. From that time, as new 
works from his pen appeared, his European repu¬ 
tation grew until it exceeded that of any other 
American economist His fame was particularly 
great in Germany, where his nationalistic views 
were in full harmony with those being advocated 
at the some time by Friedrich List. Georg 
Friedrich Last, the founder of the enormously 
influential German nationalist school of political 
economy, had, during a seven-year sojourn in 
Pennsylvania between 1825 and 1832, been in 
closest personal touch with the whole Philadel¬ 
phia group most active in tariff propaganda, 
including Mathew Carey, Charles Jared Inger- 
spll, and P S. Du Ponceau, all members of the 
Phllowphical Sodety. Undoubtedly List de- 
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rived from them in large part, if not wholly, hu 
nationalistic views on the advantages of restric¬ 
tive tariffs, views which later were adopted and 
put into practice in Germany by Bismarck 

Irrespective of the validity of his beliefs, Henry 
C Carey was marked for preeminence by the 
vigor of his literary style, by a certain audacity 
of thought, by sublime confidence in his own 
opinions, and by the remarkable volume and 
variety of his writings on economic subjects 
Except for his father's biased instruction, he was 
self-trained through an astonishing range of read¬ 
ing He aspired to attain, and in some measure 
achieved, a larger social philosophy rather than 
a mere political economy His writings during 
the first decade were mainly given to a refutation 
of tht Ricardian rent doctrine and of the Mal¬ 
thusian principle of population, without (it must 
be said) a full understanding of either There¬ 
after his dominant interest was more and more 
the tariff issue The one thing that he saw 
clearly and truly from the first was that condi¬ 
tions in America did not warrant the pessimistic 
conclusions of the English school Carey held 
in much higher regard the views of Adam Smith, 
which the Rieunlians thought they had improved 
or displaced in essential matters, and many re¬ 
cent Students agree with tarcy'i judgment in 
this reaped Carey was optimistic and dynamic 
m contrast to the static pessimism of "the dis¬ 
mal science” ns developed in England As I 
have said on another occasion in an international 
gathering "American economists from the time 
of Corey have naturally thought of change and 
progress as normal, and have protested against 
the assumption of fixity of customs, in social 
institutions, in the land supply, in the labor 
force, and in the industrial processes " But 
while Carey rejected a large part of the so-called 
orthodox theory, he retained some of its worst 
features He accepted the fallacious wage fund 
theory, and developed to further absurdity the 
labor theory of value by explaining even the 
value of all land and natural agents as dike solely 
to the labor embodied in them 

In contrast with what with some warrant he 
called the "discords" of the English school, 
Carey proclaimed tWe "harmony of interests" of 
all classes of society, a thought expressed also in 
hts- Principle of Association,* which he and his 

* A papa- on this subject was presented it ■ meeting of 
tht Philosophical Society in 1894 by Henry Carey Baird, 
nephew, namesake, and ardent diedple of Henry Carey 
It Siny be found in the Precrerffegr (33 1*4. 1894) 


disciples deemed to be the highest achievement 
of his thought In essence this Is much the same 
as Hamilton and Coxe's balanced economy and 
Raymond's national unity, and Carey used it in 
the same way to identify the interests of the 
whole nation with those who benefited by tariffs, 
while ignoring the injury to others. If "pro¬ 
tected" manufacturers gained by the tariff, 
everybody gained, but if other dosses of the 
nation lost, nobody lost It was a lop-sided 
unity and a discordant harmony 

With a wide European reputation, Henry 
Carey was not without honor m his own coun¬ 
try He was reverently called "The Master” 
by a devoted group of disciples, 1 and was ful- 
somcly praised by the partisan advocates and 
the beneficiaries of tariffs But, like Henry 
George, he was embittered in old age because 
his views (especially those on the tariff) had been 
so generally rejected by college professors, that 
blind and wicked generation Only one elemen¬ 
tary text on the lines of Carey, that of Robert E 
Thoni|isoii, seems to have had even a limited use 
in the classroom Only one umversi ly professor, 
the original, eccentric, and lovable Simon N 
Patten, could be said to have been his disciple 
in any considerable measure However, other 
Americans, returning like Patten from studies in 
Germany imbued with the ideas of thcijistorical 
School, were more appreciative p£C*f*y (at least 
of some of his ideas) than Were the stricter 
followers of the orthodox English economics 
Distinguished in the last generation among these 
Americans influenced by their study in Germany 
were Professors Ely, Hadley, harnam, James, 
Jenks, Selignjan, J B Clark, Ripley, and Scager, 
to name only a few. But all traces of a dis¬ 
tinctive nationalistic school had been tost hy the 
end of the century, although some grains of gold 
in Its thought have been conserved in the psy¬ 
chological, humane, and welfare economics of the 
present century. 

So much for the nationalist school of political 


under the title “Association the dominating need of man 
and the keynote af social science." 

1 Among the minor writers of the nationalist school, the 
following eight men, nearly oil of whom were in personal 
touch with Carey, are probably the moot noteworthy (the 
dates being those af Lbe publication of the first, or the 
only, book of each, Nathaniel Were, 18*4, Calvin Colton, 
1644, George Opdyke, 1861; E Foshln* Smith, 1853, 
Henry Carey Bain), 1875, William Dextn- Wilson, 1875. 
R E Thompson, IB75, and William Elder, 1887 Ware, 
Baird, Thompson, and Elder were members of the Philo¬ 
sophical Society 
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economy Let us now briefly identify the writers 
favoring free trade, or rather a low-tariff policy, 
preliminary to the attempt to indicate certain 
common elements marking the thought of Ameri¬ 
can writers on political economy in contrast with 
those of contemporary England 

The principal writers of what we have denomi¬ 
nated the free-trade school may be noted as 
follows, with the dates of their first general works 
on economics John McVickar (1825), theologian, 
Columbia College, New York, largely educated 
In England (included here somewhat irregularly, 
since he wrote no independent text, but mcrclv 
edited an American edition of McCulloch, the 
strictest of the English Ricardians), Thomas 
Cooper (1826), an English naturdl scientist who 
lived for some years in Pennsylvania, and then 
moved to South Carolina, where his free-trade 
views found a more congenial atmosphere, Jacob 
Newton Cardoza (1926), also of South Carolina, 
editor and active in public life, a writer of abil¬ 
ity and considerable originality, George Tucker 
(1837), lawyer, member of Congress for three 
terms, then long-time professor at the Univer¬ 
sity of Virginia, perhaps the most original and 
thoughtful of the economists of this period, 
though not popularly known or widely influential 
in his day, Francis Wayland (1837), theologian 
and moral philosopher, long President of Brown 
University, and author of the text on political 
economy most widely used in the quarter-century 
before the Civil War, Henry Vethake (1838), 
bom in British Guiana, mathematician, natural 
scientist, and moral philosopher, who taught a 
wide range of subjects at Columbia, Princeton, 
and Pennsylvania Then three other writers 
considerably later John Bascom (1859), trained 
first in law, next In theology, and then succes¬ 
sively teacher of English literature, President of 
the University of Wisconsin, and professor of 
sociology and political economy at Williams 
College, Arthur L. Perry (1865), liberally edu¬ 
cated and for some years professor of political 
economy at Williams College, and Amasa Walker 
(1866), successful business mao, long active in 
politics, including service In Congress, and father 
of Francis A Walker, still more distinguished in 
political economy, 

In the colonial period the leading public men 
and writers on public questions without excep¬ 
tion favored a policy of free trade on principle: 
although they not infrequently declared that a 
restrictive tariff might sometimes be justified (os 
a necessary evil) when used in retaliation against 


an unfnendlv tariff policy of other nations 
Hamilton was the first American of political 
prominence to voice the desires and demands of 
domestic manufacturers that higher customs 
duties be levied for the express purpose of ex¬ 
cluding competing imports and thus raising the 
prices of their own domestic products 

The classification of American writers after the 
colonial period according to their attitude on the 
tariff question is obviously not truly "scientific," 
but rather is an empirical classification according 
to difference of belief in regard to one practical 
public policy among many in the choice of which 
economic theory h.ui some application Yet this 
provisional classification has been |ierha|M justi¬ 
fied for the present purpose liy the fnct that in 
the publir mind, during the period from the 
adoption of the Constitution until after the Civil 
War, Lhe tariff loomed larger than any oLhcr one 
economic issue in national politics, and was gen¬ 
erally assumed to he chief subject-matter and 
ration d'ttre for political economy Indeed, this 
conception still persists in Borne tariff-favored 
circles 

When, however, the attempt is made to clas¬ 
sify the American political economists of the 
period reviewed with respect to their more fun¬ 
damental economic doctrines (a more "scientific" 
classification, let us say), a very different group¬ 
ing results With frw exceptions a surprising 
amount of agreement is found, irrespective of the 
differing attitudes toward the tariff issue This 
agreement is such as to constitute, it may fairly 
bi said, a characteristic Vmencan political econ¬ 
omy in contrast with the contemporary English 
school However, there is still this noteworthy 
distinction the nationalist school sincerely be¬ 
lieved and argued that disproof and rejection of 
certain theoretical tenets of the orthodox English 
school was itself logical and conclusive proof of 
the fallacy of free trade and of the merits of a 
restrictive commercial policy; whereas the free- 
trade writers, most of whom also departed in 
greater or less degree from the tenets of English 
orthodoxy, believed that the conclusion in favor 
of freedom of commerce was a simple deduction 
from the economic principle that both jiartics 
normally gain by freely exchanging 

The characteristic and distinctive American 
views on general political economy may best be 
indicated by comparing them with those of the 
contemporary English Mill-Ricardian school of 
political economy. This was a stnedy dated 
nnd stnedy insular explangtioij (srith some lag) 
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of the pathological economic conditions in the 
British Isle* midway in the Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion during and just after the Napoleonic wars, 
say between 1800 and 1825, continued with alight 
amendment by J S MQl after 1848. These 
peculiar conditions were mainly the scarcity of 
agricultural land in the British Isles to meet the 
needs of a rapidly increasing population, the 
record-breaking high price of food (aggravated 
by war conditions), the great concentration of 
land ownership and ibe almost complete separa¬ 
tion of investment in land from tlut in commerce 
and manufactures, the entail and non-salability 
of land, and the relative superfluity of labor with 
consequently depressed wages along with abnor¬ 
mally high profits and high agricultural rents 
In all these and in other respects the contem¬ 
porary conditions in the United States between 
1790 and I860 were strikingly different 
It is true, ns has been shown in repeated 
studies, that the English writers of the ao-callcd 
orthodox school not only differed with each other 
in a good many details, but were frequently 
cither ambiguous and self-contradictory, so that 
an exhaustive examination of their views would 
be a task far transcending our present purpose 
Indeed, It may well be questioned whether the 
term "orthodox" is not a misnomer when ap¬ 
plied to a miscellany of views in which there was 
so much of heterodoxy Yet, if we pass over 
many minor and some greater exceptions, there 
was, among the English economists of the Mill- 
Ricardian school, a substantial measure of agree¬ 
ment on various fundamental doctrines, just as 
there was among Amen can economists so consid¬ 
erable a measure of dissent from these doctrines 
The following may be taken as the chief 
entena of the "orthodox" political economy. 
(1) the Malthusian population doctrine, (2) the 
Ricardian rent theory, (3) the conception of capi¬ 
tal as consisting of “artificial'' physical wealth, 
(products of labor), excluding from capital atf* 1 
natural agents (land and Its value), parallel wfth 
this distinction and depending on it, the ccHMtp- 
tion of rent and Interest as incomes derived from 
distinctly different classes of agents (land and 
artificial agents, respectively), (4) the conception 
of wealth as limited'to commercially scarce goods, 
those having market valuation, excluding from 
wealth (and from the scope of political economy) 
life free gifts of nature, thus linking wealth with 
scarcity and market price rather than with the 
abundance of goods 

rOf the writers we have named (either as na¬ 


tionalists or as free-traders), oily three adhered 
almost completely to the orthodox doctrines. 
These were McViskar, Cooper, and Vethake, all 
of whom followed closely McCulloch's text All 
the others more or less fully rejected or qualified 
these doctrines, sometimes radically to the extent 
of ignoring the elements of truth in them when 
carefully interpreted, sometimes merely denying 
that they applied to American conditions, as for 
example, that there was danger of too rapid in¬ 
crease of population in the United States, or that 
the historical order of the "progress of rent" 
had been from the best to the poorer lands, as 
the Ricardian rent doctrine seemed to them to 
assume 

Not only the nationalists but some others in¬ 
clined to much the same view held by Raymond 
and M Carey, that there is no special "law of 
rent" m the Ricardian sense, that the explana¬ 
tion of rent comes under the general law of 
supply and demand for scarce desirable things 
ami uses (a view recently more- widely accepted).' 
This thought is also rather fully implied in the 
doctrine (otherwise patently erroneous) taught 
by Henry C Carey and his disciples that the 
value even of natural agents is entirely produced 
by (and attributable to) labor—a view taken 
also by some free-trade writers, as by Vethake 
(1838), and notably by Perry (1865) who ac¬ 
knowledged his indebtedness for this idea to 
the optimistic French writer, FredgddlglPafttiat 
(1850).’ 

Most American writer* of mft'Unf groups 
rejected also the orthodox distinction between 
(physical) capital and land, and included land 
(and land values) in thp concept of capital (in 
both the physical and the value sense) Likewise 
(overlooking some significant legal contractual 
differences) they rejected the orthodox distinc¬ 
tion between rent and interest as incomes from 
different lands of physical agents (natural and 
*'artificial” agents, respectively), and accord¬ 
ingly they treated rent and interest as simply 


1 For a fullsr discussion of the rent lame, no John Roacoe 
Tumor, Tit Rutrdum Rtat Tkttry it Early A manna 
Bctaomici, 1921 (with an introduction by Frank A. Fettor). 
Tbo treatment i> lew limited in scope than tbs litis implies. 

’ Henry C. Carey and bia adnurera accrued Baatiat of 
plagiarising this Ides and the conception of the economic 
harmonies. For e brief Impertial dls cua dpn of this charge, 
see L H. Haney, Sultry of Bctn om de Tim lit, rev. ed.i 
304-103, 1920 It may be remarked that whereas Carey 
umd them ides* to Bippart his extreme protectionist con- 
dudone, Basdat, Perry, and otbera were equally cenvincad 
that they were consistent with a poiicyaf free trade. 
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two names for essentially the game thing. ThU 
waa la contrast both with conditions and with 
business practice* in Europe, but was in accord 
with those in America, where land was as freely 
salable as were other forms of wealth and waa 
one of the commoner objects of commerce, of 
investment, and of financial speculation Thus, 
almost unanimously, American writers on pohti- 
cal economy looked upon land as a form of 
capital considered as physical productive agents, 
and upon the Investment-value of land aa a form 
of capital considered as a value-fund invested in 
business Therefore, contract rent was viewed 
by them to be an element of business coats as 
fully as the monetary cost of machinery, of labor, 
or of any other use and service of production 
These significant departures from “orthodox" 
doctrines characterize the views not only of the 
nationalist writers, but to some extent even those 
of such otherwise stanchly “orthodox" free¬ 
traders aa Cooper and Vcthake, and much more 
those of the more heterodox free-traders such as 
Cardoza, Amasa Walker, Perry, and Tucker 

A comparison of American and English writers 
with respect to some other subjects reveals less 
definite and consistent contrasts Out u can be 
said that scarcely a trace is to be found among 
American writers of belief in the wage fund the¬ 
ory (long before Francis A. Walker's later repu¬ 
diation of it), or of belief In a fatalistic downward 
trend In the standard of living for the masses 
(an “Iron law of wages") Such ideas were too 
strongly contradicted by the prevailing trends in 
popular welfare (despite repeated financial de¬ 
pressions) , and they were incompatible with the 
optimistic spirit in America. 

Least departure from orthodox views was 
shown in general value theory Most American 
writers, led by the nationalists, out-H eroded 
Herod in their professions of belief in the labor 
theory of value and in labor costs aa determining 
all prices, although often inconsistently resorting 
to the saner idea that prices are determined by 
demand and supply in the market, by what 
commodities will bring- rather than by what 
they have cost Two laudable exceptions were 
Phillips (a nationalist) and Tucker (a free-trade 
writer), who independently anticipated the mod¬ 
ern theory erf subjective value, conceiving of 
valuations as essentially reflecting present desires 
rather than past costs. Henry C Carey and his 
disciples substituted a "cost of reproduction" 
for the "cost of production" doctrine, which ie 


at least a step toward a present-demand, rather 
than a past-cost, theory of prices 

Here our story must break off just as the plot 
thickens. Is it pomblc to pass any general judg¬ 
ment on the American political economy of the 
period we have surveyed? Charles K. Dunbar, 
in 1876 (North American Renew 122: 140, 1876), 
recorded his pessimistic conclusion as follows. 
"The United States have thus far done nothing 
toward developing the theory of political econ¬ 
omy ” Dunbar, a man of undoubted abdity, 
had been a student of law and a business man 
until, at the age of 59, with no special schooling 
in economics, he was apjxiinled to a professorship 
of political economy at Harvard His limited 
writings on money and banking became note¬ 
worthy, but his general economic conceptions 
had been derived from the orthodox English 
school, as formulated in 1848 by John Stuart 
Mill with some admixture of a newer social 
philosophy and a more optimistic outlook. It 
may well be the long-run verdict of history that 
in those very matters in which the characteristic 
views of American political economists differed 
most from those of the contemporary English 
school in the first half of the nineteenth century, 
they came nearer to the ultimate truth Dunbar 
explains the alleged failure of American political 
economy os "a natural effect of environment," 
by which vague phrase he Bee ms to mean that 
the urgent practical problems of the new country 
left no lime for original thought It may be 
contended on the contrary, that the natural effect 
of a new environment Is to stimulate to explana¬ 
tions more fitting the new reality The question 
worth asking, therefore, is not, why did early 
American political economy fail uttrrly in origi¬ 
nality; for it did not utterly fall. The pertinent 
question is, rather why did the fertile and origi¬ 
nal conceptions which sprang, as it were, spon¬ 
taneously from the new environment in America, 
not come to fruition in a constructive and more 
lasting system of American economic thought? 

Two obstacles long stood in the path of pro¬ 
ductive thought on economics in America. One 
was false authority, mistaken regard for economic 
theories conceived ad hoc in England to explain 
essentially different and distinctly abnormal con¬ 
ditions. The other was partisanship, which 
blocks the path to disinterested scientific effort 
whenever personal prejudices and pecuniary or 
doss Interest* are affected by the application of 
any kind of theory to practical problems. Amer¬ 
ican political economy has suffered in both these 
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ways. On many American student* of political 
economy the false authority of English ortho¬ 
doxy has rested like a dead hand The views 
of the other group, the nationalistic school, were 
largely determined, no doubt in large measure 
unconsciously, by political prejudices and by the 
pecuniary interrsts of tariff beneficiaries 

Perhaps it must always be so in some measure 
As long us men allow their thought to be domi¬ 
nated by false authority and by their material 
interests and selfish likes and dislikes, political 
economy cannot he a purely objective science 
The best that can be done is to minimize the 
evils by develojnng the judicial ,ind scholarly 
spirit in the social studies. For this is needed 
specialized training, a slow process of public 
education, a changed public opinion, and social 
institutions to safeguard intellectual independ¬ 
ence Surely some progress in these resports has 
been made in the last 75 years. 

It is a remarkable fact Lhal (luring the whole 


period before 1870 there was not a single so- 
called political economist who had received the 
minimum amount of special training demanded 
today for the practice of law, or of medicine, or 
for the pursuit of the natural sciences All were 
trained primarily in some other field: theology, 
moral philosophy, literature, languages, law, 
practical politics, journalism, business, or some 
branch of natural science. In political economy 
they were all self-trained amateurs, who, as it 
were, happened to wander into this field. If the 
study of the more exact sciences were pursued 
only bv men with such dominant motives and 
surh unsiiceialiml training, little scientific prog¬ 
ress could lie expected Perhaps this is the main 
morul of our story Another outcome of special 
interest to this company may be a fuller appre¬ 
ciation of the jiart taken by members of the 
American Philosophical Society m speculations 
on political economy during the first century of 
our national history 
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The history of probably every branch of 
■donee is much like that of a tree It needs 
appropriate ground, but its seed may be brought 
from for away, and beneath what will appear 
above the ground there is a complex of unseen 
roots. The actual emergence of the plant, 
however, may on occasions be witnessed, or at 
least dated, and such is the case with Physical 
Anthropology in this country Its seeds were 
brought from abroad, they began to germinate 
in several places In this country, but the actual 
birth of the science took place in Philadelphia, 
In tlie late thirties of the nineteenth century, 
and its progress had some intimate associations 
with the American Philosophical Society. It 
begins with the researches on American and 
other crania by Samuel G Morton Its roots 
lie In Anatomy, the incentives for its special 
development in the early physiological “ Phre¬ 
nology," and in the initial racial studies 

Before proceeding further it will be necessary 
to make dear what Physical Anthropology is 
It may most briefly be defined os that branch 
of the study of man which deals in a comparative 
way with his physique as well as his functions, 
for basically the two are inseparable It is the 
advanced, comparative, human anatomy, physi¬ 
ology, chemistry, and even pathology- -in a 
word, comparative human biology Its distin¬ 
guishing character from ordinary anatomy, etc , 
Is the comparaliv* element, within the human 
species It is the comparison, in all the above 
respects, of human groups, together with the 
studies of man's origin, evolution, and differ¬ 
entiation, its ultimate objects being through the 
knowledge of the biological man's post and 
present, in all his variations, to throw light on 
his future progression 

Being what it is, it was inevitable that its 
Initiations should originate with the anatomists 
Anatomical teaching in Philadelphia begins, and 
that at first only in a private school (Thomas 


Cadwalader's), in 1750 As the first professional 
anatomist of the city may he regarded William 
Shippcn, who, though at first (1762-1775) also 
teaching the subject jinvately, in 1765 is instru¬ 
mental in establishing the School of Medicine of 
the Pennsylvania College, from which developed 
that of the University of Pennsylvania. From 
1808 to 1818 this chair is held by Caspar Wistar, 
and with him (and Horner) begins the first 
collection of anatomical specimens and prepara- 
tions, which develops into the Wistar and Homer 
Museum, and leads eventually to the establish¬ 
ment of the Wistar Institute 

Thus far there was no Anthropology, condi¬ 
tions were not yet ripe for it Anatomy alone 
was still barely established, and bo was Physi¬ 
ology It is only in the thirties of the nineteenth 
century that a need of research in the advanced 
direction begins to be felt and Philadelphia, in 
the person of Samuel G Morton, becomes the 
pioneer city of such studies 
Of Samuel G Morton there arc several 
biographies, though all are more or less wanting 
He was bom in Philadelphia. January 26, 1799, 
of an Irish father and an American mother 
His father died when Samuel was but six months 
old, and the boy was lirought up largely and 
educated in the Friends' boarding schools At 
the age of 16 he was apprenticed to a firm of 
merchants in Philadelphia, but his interest lay 
in natural studies During his mother’s lost 
illness, in 1817, he came in contact with the 
several physicians who attended her, through 
them became interested in medicine, and as a 
result entered the office of the renowned Dr 
Jnseph Parish, from whom he received the Initial 
needed instruction Soon afterward he began 
also to attend the courses of the Medical School 
of the University of Pennsylvania, from which, 
m 1820, at the Rge of 21, he received a medical 
degree. Feeling the need of further education, 
and in accordance with ths custom of the time, 
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he left after that for Scotland, where in 1823 at 
the University of Edinburgh lie received the 
degree of Doctor of Medicine. 

During his stay abroad Morton became ac¬ 
quainted with the then new and stimulating 
work of Blumenbach on human crania, and with 
that of the early physiological “phrenologists" 
who, having become aware of the motor centers 
in the brain, conceived and propagated the 
theory that since there were definite motor 
centers, there must also be (hose for other, 
mental, brain functions, and that when well 
developed such centers left a recognizable mark 
on the skull This attractive theory, though 
since then proven erroneous, had at that time, 
under the influence particularly of Gall and 
Spurzhdm, numerous prominent adherents both 
in Europe and in America, was adopted by 
Morton, led him to a vast amount of both 
collection and work which otherwise he would 
probably never have engaged in, and made of 
him at the aaine time the first American physical 
anthropologist. 

Morton's inclination to natural studies had 
led him in 1820 to join the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia After his return this 
connection was reestablished, to last all the rest 
of hia life. In 1831 he became the corresponding 
secretary of the Academy, in 1840 its vice- 
president, and in 1849 its president, and it wds 
the Academy that In 1831, upon his death, 
acquired his highly valuable collections 

After his return from Europe Morton started 
a private practice in his city, and in 1830 he 
began also teaching anatomy in two of the early 
medical schools of Philadelphia In 1834 he 
made, for his health largely, a tnp to the West 
Indies. Since the beginning of his teachings, 
however, he also commenced to gather, largely 
at his own expense, a collection of the crania of 
American aborigines, with those of other races 
He was brought to this partly hy the realization 
that, when he wished to demonstrate to his 
pupils the racial differences in the skull, he was 
unable to find specimens with which to do so, 
but evidently even a stronger motive was his 
desire to test on tlie skulls of the different races 
the promises of "phrenology " 

Between 1830 and 1839 Morton must have 
devoted a very large part of his time to the 
gathering of hie collection, to anthropological 
reading and technique, to the working up erf his 
collection, and to the preparation of the extensive 
dgta and illustrations for publication. Of all 


this there is no record, except what is reflected 
from the preface and the Introduction of his 
great work, Crania Ament-ana, published in 
1839 1 This volume, while marred by the" phre¬ 
nological" illusion, is in many ways an astonish¬ 
ing and unique production of its time. Its 
many plate Illustrations have never been ex¬ 
celled, its anthropometric portion is admirable 
and in a large measure astoundingly sound, and 
the whole work is a classic m American Physical 
Anthropology I have dealt with this subject 
m more detail in another place 1 What may be 
added here it that in the preparation of the work 
Morton was materially aided by John S Phillips, 
Esq , comember m the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia, and that, while bringing 
him much posthumous honor, the great work in 
his life caused him much grief This resulted 
from his expressed inclination to the views of 
the "polygcntsts,” who believed that while all 
present humankind belonged to one species, the 
different races of man had separate origins, or, 
in Morton's words ( Crania Americana 3), that 
“each Race was adapted from the beginning to 
ita peculiar local destination,” and that the 
"phyaicnl characteristics which distinguish the 
different Races, are independent of external 
causes " This position, which had an untoward 
bearing on the question of the Negro in this 
country, brought Morton tribulations which 
blighted what would otherwise have been a great 
gratification of his career. 

Morton kept on, however, working in anthro¬ 
pology. He published in the next twelve years 
upwards of twenty other contributions to the 
subject,' the most important of which was a 
volume on Crania Aegypttaca (Philadelphia, 
1844), and an article "On Hybndity of Animals, 
Considered in Reference to the Question of the 
Unity of the Human Species" (Proc Acad Nat 
Sci Philadelphia, 1848). All this in addition to 
bis medical practice, bis teaching of anatomy, 
and his preparation of a textbook on Human 
Anatomy 

Yet Morton was not of a strong constitution. 
He suffered considerably from serious headaches, 
had a severe spell of illness while abroad for his 
studies, and was never robust. He died pre- 


1 Philadelphia and London, I". 297 pp , map, 72 pl, t 
numeroua teat Ulustfstkma. 

1 Pkyticat as thropoloty. tit Kept and time; tit kittery 
•nd present stains in Itu United States, V. Philadelphia, 
1919 

1 Srs writer's Physiol Antkr epUe p r. 
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maturely, in hie fifty-third year, on May IS, 

1851. 

Before Morton 1 * death his collection of crania 
numbered not far from one thousand specimens, 
exceeding in size all other similar collections 
then in existence, and shortly afterward was 
supplemented by a considerable further number 
of skulls which he hod solicited during his life. 
This whole collection, which embraces invaluable 
series of fullblood specimens from tribes that 
subsequently either have become greatly ad¬ 
mixed or have almost died out, became the 
property of the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia, where, dormant, it is stored to this 
day. In the Academy are probably also still 
unpublished details relating to Morton's scien¬ 
tific activities Both the collection and the 
details demand renewed attention 

Morton left no direct disciples in anthropology, 
but his contributions greatly stimulated interest 
in the subject and gained followers. Among 
these were James Aitken Meigs (1829-1879), 
professor of physiology in several of the colleges 
in Philadelphia, Joseph Leidy (1825-1891), pro¬ 
fessor of anatomy at the University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania Medical School; and Harrison Allen (1841- 
1897), professor of zoGlogy and comparative 
anatomy, later also of physiology, at the Uni¬ 
versity Of the anthropological interests of 
these three also, we do not as yet know all that 
deserves to be known 

Of the three. Dr. Meigs was the most direct of 
Morton's followers. 

It was Leidy who after Morton's death was 
invited to follow in the studies on the collection, 
but not being able to do so, he confided the task 
to Meigs Even Meigs, however, could devote 
only a part of his lime to these studies. He 
prepared a Catalogue of the Human Crania tit the 
Collections of the Academy, which was a continua¬ 
tion of Morton's catalogue; and he contributed 
several papers on craniology and craniometry 
But his work in the field remained only an 
avocation. 

Dr Leidy was a keen observer He remained 
interested in Anthropology, and contributed In 
course of time over a dozen papers of anatomico- 
anthropological interest, but his main activities 
were in collateral fields. American Anthro¬ 
pology owes to him the first dear authoritative 
statement on the unreliability of bone mineraliza¬ 
tion ("foesiUzatioa") as a criterion of antiquity 

With Dr Harrison Allen we approach the 
modern period, for be was known in person to 


some of the still living workers. Bom in Phila¬ 
delphia, he graduated as M. D in 1881 from the 
Medical School of the University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, served as a physician and surgeon in the 
Civil War, became in 1865 professor of zoology 
and comparative anatomy at the University, and 
later also for a time professor of institutes (mainly 
physiology), and in 1892 he became the first 
president of the Wintar Institute 

Allen's anthropological interests lay partly in 
studies m craniology, partly in anatomical 
anthropology He furnished nearly 30 contribu¬ 
tions to these subjects,* nearly all of which arc of 
permanent value '1 he most outstanding of 
these are "The Clinical Study of the Skull" 
(1890), "The Crania from the Mounds of the 
St Johns River, Florida" (1896), and "The 
Study of the Hawaiian Skulls" (1898) And he 
was largely responsible for the excellent exhibits 
of the Wistar Institute 

The Wistar Institute of Biology and Anatomy 
was organized, under trustees of the University 
of Pennsylvania, on March 8, 1892 It was 
established, on the lias is of an endowment by 
Gen Isaac J Wistar, 

for the purpose of forever sheltering, preserving and 
increasing the extent and usefulness of tlie Museum 
of Anatomical and other scientific objects belonging 
to the University, and commonly known os the 
Wiatar, or the Wistar and Homer Museum, which 
was originally Instituted by Dr Caspar Wistar, 
Professor of Anatomy In the said University between 
the yean, A D, 1808 and 1818, and was, by his 
widuw, Elizabeth Mifflin Wistar, presented to the 
said University and has since been considerably 
inc reused by the labors and generosity of succeeding 
incumbents of the Chair of Anatomy and others. 

Owing to circumstances the Institute has not 
thus far become directly a focus of anthropo¬ 
logical research It preserves, however, some 
very valuable anthropological collections (cranial, 
skeletal, and brain), on which some work has 
already been done and published, and which 
form a potential nurlcus both for greater col¬ 
lections and for research But the Institute has 
been and is now of inestimable value to American 
Physical Anthropology by serving repeatedly aa 
a host to the annual meetings of the anthro¬ 
pologists, and above all by publishing, since 
1927, the American Journal of Physical Anthro- 
pology, the foremost periodical now in this branch 
of study. 

4 Sec writer's Physical Aelhrs^ototy- 61-62. 
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Besides all the preceding, Physical Anthro¬ 
pology in Philadelphia has counted since Mor¬ 
ton’s time a number of additional workers and 
contributors These include George R Gliddon, 
co-aulhor of Nott and Gliddon's once famous 
Indigenous Races of tho Earth, Dr Daniel G 
Bnnlon, at one time curator of the collections 
of the American Philosophical Society; Clarence 
B Moore, the archaeologist, who contributed to 
physical anthropology some of its best collections 
from Florida, Kentucky, Arkansas, and Loui¬ 
siana, William C Farabee, student of the tribes 
of northern South America, and later George A 
Dorsey', formerly of the Field Museum, Chicago, 
both connected for a time with the University 
Museum of Philadelphia, Dr W L. Abbott, of 
this city, the outstanding biological explorer and 
collector of Malaysia, Kmest W Hawkcs and 
Ralph Linton, both connected for a brief time 
with the University Museum, Dr E A Spitzka, 
a distinguished brain student and professor of 
anatomy at the Jefferson Medical College, and 
last but not least Dr Henry H Donaldson, 
director of research at the Wistar Institute and 
one of the vice-presidents of the American 
Philosophical Society, whose work on The Growth 
of the Brain (12°, London, 1897) and other 
contributions to the subject are landmarks in 
anatomy and anthropology • 

Concluding Remarks 

The main object of this brief presentation was 
not so much to cover the origin and progrens of 
Physical Anthropology in Philadelphia, which I 
have already' done in more detail in my Physical 
Anthropology (published by the Wistar Institute), 
as to call attention to the need of gathering, 
while there may yet be time, many of the still 
submerged details relating to the history of the 

1 Kijr miirv detailw and lists of rrlevaol publicaLions face 
my Physical Anthropology 


branch in this city The men whom I have 
enumerated, from Morton to Donaldson, have 
in a large measure been connected with the 
American Philosophical Society, with the Acad¬ 
emy of Natural Sciences of this city, the Medical 
School of the University of Pennsylvania, the 
Museum of the University, the Wistar Institute, 
and one or two other establishments. In the 
archives of these different bodies, and in their 
libraries, there may doubtless be found to this 
day correspondence and other documents, an 
examination of which would reveal points of 
interest connected with the anthropological de¬ 
velopments in this city Philadelphia may well 
be proud of the records in this connection, but 
"noblesse oblige”—It is up to Philadelphia to 
complete these records It would be moat 
fitting, I think, if the American Philosophical 
Society, with which the principal men here dealt 
with, from Morion on, were intimately con¬ 
nected, took the needed steps towards completing 
the history of rhvsical Anthropology in this 
city, with the help perhaps of one of Its scholar¬ 
ships It would be to its lasting credit 

The second main object of this communication 
is to bring home to the institutions in Phila¬ 
delphia, and particularly perhaps the University, 
the present neglect of the branch which was born 
in this City and started so auspiciously. PhyA 
Cal Anthropology is human biology It is tW( 
study of the origin, evolution, and differentiation 
of Man, with the laws that undcrly them, with 
the object that iL may benefit Man’s future 
A vast amount of its work remains still to be 
done, both on skeletal materials and on the 
living The branch is like a pyramid standing 
on its lip and becoming ever broader as it rises 
It would surely seem worthy of active attention, 
as well as utilization, for ft can give a great deal 
of sound mental material to the younger genera¬ 
tions. 
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AsCHITECTUKK is history in bnck and Atone gmiang were English while the north Jersey men 
Who can view an old house or wander through were Flemings But the Virginia cottages dif- 
it» rooms without re-creating something of the fered from those of Massachusetts because of 
life which once went on there, or gaining a new difference* of soil, climate, and the life of the 
insight into the antecedents, economy, art, cue- people 

toms, and craftsmanship of the people it she!- Typical of the dwellings Of tlie Virginia planter 
tered? This is true because architecture is not of moderate mean* was the so-called Adam 
invented but develops, is the creation of a people, Thoroughgood house, Princess Anne County, 
a life, a civilization If it is the architecture of Virginia (fig 1) Clearly derived from the Flem- 
thc tobacco region, it must conform to conditions ish type of East Anglian cottage, it had taken 
there—the climate, building materials, the slave on a character of its own so distinct that it would 
economy, the plantation system, if it is the archi- have been out of place at Cambndge or at Ely 
lecture of New England, it is molded by the The central hallway with stairs, the combined 
severe winters, by the life of the fisherman, the kitchen and dining-room on one side and bed- 
small farmer, or the merchant, by the lack of room on the other, the loft, the plain front door 
lime, the abundance of timber slightly off-center, the irregular end chimneys. 

Not only is architecture revealing, but often one interior and one extenor, the Flemish bond, 
much remains to guide the histonan when manu- arc all typical 

scripts are missing How thnlling are the dis- More pretentious, because the rcsiduicc of a 
covenes of Professor T Leslie Shear and his well-to-do family, is the Arthur Allen house, 
associates in their excavations of the Agorat the so-called Bacon's Castle, Surry County, Vir- 
The work going on at Jamestown would make ginia (fig. 2) This building stands as the sole 
possible the restoration of that cradle of the re- survivor of a type which seems to have been 
public with a remarkable degree of accuracy common — the Virginia Tudor The graceful 
The unearthing of hidden foundations, of broken Flemish gabies, the ancient porch containing the 
tiles, of casements, of little diamond-shaped porch chamber, the rear projection for the stair- 
panes, of hinges, of ceiling decorations, are ail of cases, the towering Tudor stacks set diagonally 
great interest John D Rockefeller, Jr , in his on the chimneys, the battened doors, two of 
epoch-making work at Williamsburg, did more which survive, give distinction as well as charm 
than re-create old buildings, he re-created a to this old house It is to be hoped that it will 
civilization be taken over by the Government or some his- 

Nothing could be more misleading than the torical society for restoration and preservation, 
oft-repeated assertion that colonial Amenen ere- for its destruction would mean the passing of one 
ated no architecture The dawn of the eight- of the most interesting landmarks of American 
eenth century found a number of distinctly culture 

American architectures- -of Massachusetts, of There is every’ reason to believe that the New 
Connecticut, of the New York City and Albany England cottage, like the Virginia cottage, had 
regions, of the Flemish regions of New Jersey its origin in the small Flemish house of East 
and Long Island, of southern New Jersey, of Anglia, but its development in America was quite 
Philadelphia, of German Pennsylvania, of Mary- different The need of protection from the win- 
land, of Virginia, erf the Charleston region. This try blasts made the chimney the central feature, 
diversity was partly the result of diverse origins, with considerations of room arrangement, height 
partly of diverse local conditions The little of ceiling, pitch of roof, etc , yielding precedence 
pottage* of tidewater Virginia differed from those to it So, on the hills of Connecticut and the 
(rf n o r th ern New Jersey chiefly because the Vir- dunes of Massachusetts appeared thousands of 
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frame cottage*, with low roof* devoid of dormer*, 
central chimney, a small entrance hall with bed¬ 
room* to right and left, and in the rear a large 
living-room 

The two-story house, which was also an impor¬ 
tation from East Anglia, was characterized by 
the overhang and dewdrop, casement windows, 
and numerous gables The frame construction 
to which the immigrants hod been accustomed 
was adhered to, since timber in New England 
was plentiful, but it was found necessary to give 
up half-timbering in favor of boards or shingles. 
Lime was lacking wjth which to harden the mix¬ 
ture of day and straw used as a covering for the 
wattle between timbers, and without it the walls 
could not resist the hard rains and the cold of 
winter. 

Contrasting strangely with both the Virginia 
and the New England cottages were the houses 
of the Germans of southeastern Pennsylvania 
and of the southern back country. Since many 
of these hard-working |x.-asants and artisans had 
dwelt for generations in log houses, it was in¬ 
evitable that they should build log houses in the 
woods of Amei ica Rut they brought, also, the 
distinct half-timber and stone architecture of the 
Rhine Palatinate whence most of them came 
The quaint old Herr house near Lancaster (fig 3), 
with its sharply rising roof, the small windows, 
the absence of dormers, the central chimney, the 
carefully laid stones, carries us bock to Kohrharh 
or SchiffcrstndL 

Turning now to the lower Hudson valley, we 
find two types of cottage, the Dutch and the 
Flemish, differing sharply from each other and 
from American houses elsewhere The Flemish 
cottage, easily identified by its "flying gutter" 
or overhanging roof, its steep roof, end chimneys, 
and narrow depth, made its way into northern 
New Jersey, Westchester, Manhattan, and west¬ 
ern Long Island, retaining its European form for 
more than a century, but discarding the old clay 
walls in favor of timber or brownstone, and thatch 
in favor of shingles (fig 4). The Dutch house, 
on the other hand, with Its fascinating gable ends, 
its finials, its ornate beam anchors, its tiled roofs, 
its colored bricks, remained almost unchanged 
until it was forced to retreat before the Dutch 
Renaissance architecture and the English Geor¬ 
gian (fig. 5). 

It was Philadelphia which bad the distinction 
of being the first Renaissance city in America. 
Since it was founded at a time when all England 
was interested in the new London, rebuilt after 


the fire of 1666, In the new style, It was inevitable 
that Penn and his followers should have pat¬ 
terned their house* upon those so recently erected 
on Thames Street or Cheapside (fig. 6). The 
so-called Lctitia house (fig 7), restored and re¬ 
moved to Falrmount Park, and the Carpenter 
mansion (fig 8), which stood on Chestnut Street, 
are typical—the one of the small dty cottage, 
the other of the more pretentious house They 
show the penthouse, or inter-story cornice, while 
the Lctitia House has the door hood, both al¬ 
most universal in the early Quaker American 
architecture. 

Thus, with the opening of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury the colonies could boast, not of one Ameri¬ 
can architecture, adhered to by all sections, but 
of several distinct architectures The New Eng¬ 
land frame house would have seemed strange 
amid the tobacco fields of Maryland or Virginia; 
the German stone or half-timbered house would 
have been a curiosity in Connecticut, to the 
Pennsylvania ship captain who sailed into New 
York Harbor, Manhattan seemed as foreign as 
Amsterdam or Delft 

Hod the colonies been culturally independent 
of the mother country, this diversity no doubt 
would have continued indefinitely, each type 
becoming more and more individual as local 
conditions brought modifications But the con¬ 
tact with England became closer, the impulse 
imitate English styles stronger. The colonists 
modelled their furniture after English furniture, 
their silverware after English silverware, their 
houses after English houses When English 
books on architecture made their appearance in 
the colonial bookshops, the local builder* were 
forced to study the design* shown Ip them and to 
base their work upon them James Gibbs's A 
Booh oj Archlecture, Batty Langley’s City and 
Country Builder, and similar works set the style 
in every urban center from Boston to Charles¬ 
ton. The movement was accelerated by the 
immigration of architects from England and by 
the educating of local builders in the mother 
country In New England, in New York, in 
Pennsylvania, in Maryland, In Virginia, in the 
Carolina*, the old styles gradually gave way 
to the Georgian, and there came for the first 
time a large degree of uniformity to American 
architecture 

Complete uniformity, of course, was impossible 
be c ause local conditions were far from uniform. 
The Georgian was no more immune to the In¬ 
fluence of climate, building, materials, social 
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customs, and economic life than had been the 
architecture* of the various Immigrant group*. 
In time there developed the wooden Georgian of 
New England, the Philadelphia Georgian, the 
stone Georgian of New Jersey and part* of Penn¬ 
sylvania, the Virginia Georgfan, the Charleston 
Georgian, etc Three children of the English 
style all resembled the parent, all resembled each 
other, but they were as easily told apart as ore 
the individual members of a family. 

The Philadelphia Georgian was shaped in part 
by the famous Carpenters' Company, founded 
in 1724, which Included the leading architects and 
builders of the city. Their Manual, with its 
plans, elevations, windows, transoms, doors, 
mantels, and dormers, became the standard work 
for the region. One has only to compare the 
mantd shown in the Manual (fig 9) with those 
of Woodford, the Powell bouse, or Belmont (fig. 
10), or the Done door with the front door of 
Cliveden, to recognize the wide-spread influence 
of this little volume. It was the repeated use 
of certain details, known elsewhere but not m 
such universal vogue, rather than the introduc¬ 
tion of any original feature, which made the 
Philadelphia Georgian distinctive the Palladion 
window, the Doric door, roof urns, ornate dor¬ 
mers, interlocking mullions. 

Perhaps the finest illustration of the Phila¬ 
delphia Georgian is beautiful Mount Pleasant, 
famous for its associations with Benedict Arnold 
and his bride, Margaret Shippen. The cut stone 
with heavy brick quoins, the great arched chim¬ 
ney stacks, the pedimented Done doorway, the 
central PaJIadian windows, the hipped roof, the 
ornate dormers, not only give an ensemble of 
remarkable charm but denote the architectural 
school to which the building belongs (fig. 11) 
Typical, also, and even more famous, is the tower 
of Independence Hall. The Hall itself was built 
before the Georgian had become ascendent in 
Philadelphia, but the tower, which was added 
sixteen years later, with its Doric door, the PaJIa¬ 
dian window above it, the Ionic pilasters of the 
second and third section*, the ConnLhlan pilas¬ 
ter* of the wooden fourth section, the arched 
belfry, show* the new style at its best (fig. 12) 

In the Philadelphia Georgian style wo* Nassau 
Hall, of the College of New Jersey, at Princeton, 
N. J., which was designed by Robert Smith, of 
the Carpenters' Company, in collaboration with 
Dr. William Silppen. The classic front doors, 
the roof urns, and the cupola easily identify it, 


despite the extreme simplicity of the design and 
the details and the use of uncut stone thinly 
disguised b> rectangular mortaring The cupola 
is a replica of the upper part of the cupola of 
St. Mary-lc-Strand, London, taken from Gibbs’s 
A Booh of Arrhitetlure 

It was Sir Christopher Wren who introduced 
Renaissance architecture to Virginia by designing 
the main building of William and Mary College. 
"The building is beautiful and commodious, 
being first modelled by Sir Christopher Wren 
[and] adapted to the nature of the country by 
the gendemen there,” wrote Hugh Jones, one of 
the profenors To the colonists, accustomed to 
the Virginia cottage or the old Virginia manor 
house in the style of Bacon's Castle, the college 
must have seemed imposing and beautifully pro¬ 
portioned Today, after its restoration to its 
original form, the visitor to Williamsburg catches 
the spirit of the Renaissance in the quaint sash 
windows, the rows of dormers, the stairs leading 
up to the front door, the balcony above, the 
hipped roof, and the graceful cupola (fig 15) 

Even more influential than the Wren building 
in shaping the development of eighteenth cen¬ 
tury Virginia architecture was the Governor's 
Palace. Turning to Johannes Kip’s English 
Houses and Gardens, we find many late seven¬ 
teenth-century mansions, with their surrounding 
gardens, which are strikingly like this building 
In fact, wc are tempted to believe that the archi¬ 
tect deliberately picked out one of them, let us 
say Eaton Hall, near Chester, and used it as his 
model, lor not only do we find Lbc same type of 
facade, classic door, hipped roof, towering chim¬ 
neys, dormers, roof balustrade, and cupola, but 
the front court Hanked by outbuildings, the for¬ 
mal side gardens, the summer houses, etc. (figs. 
13 and 14). It was the palace which set the 
style for the pretentious houses of the wealthy 
planter in the first half of the eighteenth century. 
Westover, Carter's Grove, Eltham, the Wythe 
house, and others, while not identical in detail, 
show unmistakably the influence of this beautiful 
building 

More purely Georgian, and not less beautiful, 
was the style developed at Annapolis and its 
immediate vicinity. Here a school of architects, 
of whom William Buckland is the best-known, 
designed a group of buildings which for correct¬ 
ness of proportion, dignity, and charm were un¬ 
surpassed in America. The central pav&lon, the 
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high chimneys, the balancing wings, the absence 
of shutters, the salmon-colored brick, the flush 
trim and heavy muntins of the windows, the 
delicacy of the woodwork, set the Annapolis 
Georgian apart from the Philadelphia Georgian 
or the Virginia Georgian Perhaps the most per¬ 
fect example is the Hammond house (fig 16) 

It remained for Virginia to develop a type of 
church architecture the most unique, the freest 
from English influence, of any in America The 
Virginians would have none of Sir Christopher 
Wren as a designer of church buildings Though 
subservient culturally to London, they would 
not imitate St Mary-le-Bow or St Clement 
Danes, possibly because the clergy thought the 
Renaissance style with its classical ornamenta¬ 
tion unsuited for houses of wurship Bruton, 
in Williamsburg, St Paul's, Norfolk, Qlanfortl, 
Petersburg, were but elaborations of seventeenth- 
century Virginia churches, which in their ante¬ 
cedents were clearly Gothic (fig. 17) This was 
(lie situation at the end of the first third of 
the eighteenth century, when some architect, 
or group of architects, broke sharply with tra¬ 
dition to create what may properly be called the 
Virginia Georgian church Lacking towers or 
steeples, built in some cases in the form of a 
Greek cross, in others of a rectangle, the walls 
of brick laid in the Flemish bond, with two 
tiers of windows, low roof, ornate cornices, clas¬ 
sic doors, they resemble private residences more 
than churches Certainly Pohick, near Mount 
Vernon (fig 18), Christ Church, Alexandria, 
Falls Church, Acquia C hurch (fig 19), St Paul's, 
King George County, constitute a group of re¬ 
markable originality and charm. 

In the far South Georgian architecture con¬ 
quered the Charleston region, where the growth 
of a wealthy class made it especially appropriate, 
just as it had conquered elsewhere The styles 
which had previously developed there through 
tradition and local conditions either gave way 
completely or were modified to bring them into 
the “modern taste. 1 ’ The old narrow Charles¬ 
ton house with the entrance on the long side 
overlooking the garden and half hidden by a two 
or three story piazza had to be remodelled en¬ 
tirely So the architects made the namrw street 
end as Ornate as possible with quoins, flat arches, 
and marble bonds, and inserted a classical door 
opening from the piazza directly upon the street. 
It wan this door which made the Charleston 


Georgian unique, but other features, such as the 
piazza itself, the high ceilingB, the shutters, the 
elevated basement, all dictated by the summer 
heat, added to its individuality (figs. 20 and 21) 

In New England the closer political, economic, 
and cultural tics with England which character¬ 
ised the eighteenth century were reflected In the 
architecture of that region, the unique houses of 
the earlier period giving way to an interesting 
and charming interpretation of the Georgian 
The overhang and dewdrop, the casement win¬ 
dows, the central chimney, the great expanse of 
back roof disappeared in favor of the balanced 
facade, the classic central door, the roof pierced 
by dormers and perhaps set of! by a balustrade. 
The arrangement of rooms was simple—-a central 
hallway flanked by two rooms, between which 
rose the chimneys In the country villages, 
where transportation difficulties made hme for 
mortar costly, the architects developed a Geor¬ 
gian in wood which was os pleasing as it was 
unusual In the larger seaports, however, con¬ 
struction was largely in brick In Boston most 
of these old houses have disappeared, but in 
Salem, Portsmouth, Cambridge, and elsewhere 
many remain to prove that Lhc New England 
Georgian was not less charming, not less distinc¬ 
tive than the Georgian of other colonics (fig. 22). 

At first sight the conquest of America by 
Georgian architecture would seem to prove its 
complete subserviency to English culture and its 
inability to express its own life and taste in brick 
and stone and wood In fact it proves the con¬ 
trary, for the colonist built, not English Georgian 
houses, but American Georgian houses With 
the standard books on architecture in hand, the 
American builders so modified the plans shown 
in them as to meet their own requirements of 
cinnate, building materials, cost of construction, 
etc. Nassau Hall in its original form was a 
purely Georgian building, yet its rough stone 
walls would have made it seem out of place in 
London or Oxford, William and Mary College 
was hardly recognizable as the work of Sir Chris¬ 
topher Wren, because it was necessary to modify 
his plan in conformity with the needs of Virginia. 

Thus the history of American colonial archi¬ 
tecture is the story of conflict between European 
traditions together with changing English styles 
and local conditions in America, conditions which 
were by no means uniform With the brushing 
aside of the various seventeenth-century archi- 
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tecturct, there came a degree of unity unknown 
before. But this unity was cxprened along 
broad lines, which could not conceal fundamental 
diversity. The Hammond house is a perfect 
example of the Georgian, but there is nothing 
like it in Boston, Mount Pleasant would be on 


foreign soil were it placed on the banks of the 
Ashfty, the Rutledge house would seem fantas¬ 
tic in Philadelphia Cultural independence for 
America was Blow in coming, much slower than 
political independence, but cultural individuality 
has been hers from the first 
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In undertaking to reconstruct in bncf out¬ 
line the story of the darkness before the dawn of 
American studies of Mediterranean archaeology, 
I am most |iainfully aware that we arc about to 
explore paths for the most part untrodden or dis¬ 
connected, and that for this reason our survey can 
be no more than a rough sketch The histories 
of the various fields of archaeological study, Bib¬ 
lical, Egyptian, Mesopotamian, Aegean, Greek, 
or Roman, clearly bring out the fact that, as seen 
in world-wide perspective, American efforts be¬ 
gan to make themselves felt only after I860, and 
began to equal and in some cases even to surpass 
those of their European colleagues only during 
the present century, long after the period with 
which this program is concerned In the [icriod 
before the Civil War one American archaeologist 
alone. Edward Robinson, assumed international 
stature in the held of Biblical archaeology 1 
Even in so broad a field as that of classical studies 
as a whole, including literature, and coming down 
into the beginning of the present century, a Brit¬ 
ish (though pro-American) survey m three stout 
volumes allocates only 21 pages to our continent ’ 
In fact, one who peruses the Proceedings of the 
American Philosophical Society, from 1743 to 
1863, will observe a certain aloofness toward 
archaeological studies, apart tram those pertain¬ 
ing to the ubiquitous American Indian, which 
was symptomatic of tbe whole country's altitude 
It is not, therefore, with spectacular and endur¬ 
ing landmarks of archaeological accomplishment 
that I shall have to deal, but rather with the slow 
preparation of the mind of a practical jieoplc, 
living intensively in a difficult present, for the 
luxury of delving into a remote past And, as 
I mention some of the names associated with this 
process, the fact that the membership of the 
Philosophical Society played a considerable part 
in it Will become apparent 


’Seep. 101 

' Sir John E. Sandys, A Hutary of Classical Scholarship 
i (Csigbndge, 1908) 430-870 


Preliminary Contacts 

First, however, we may recede to a much 
earlier period than 1743, to the very beginnings 
of our colonial settlements For it is in Virginia 
that we encounter our first archaeologist, George 
SandyB, one of the undertakers named in the 
third Virginia Charter of 1611, and a colonist 
himself ten years later, coming out as uncle of 
the wife of the governor, Sir Francis Wyat, and 
as treasurer of the Virginia Company. Just 
after he left London, in 1621, the first part of 
his translation of Ovid's Metamorphoses hod been 
published, and during his first five years in Vir¬ 
ginia he completed this work, the first of the 
classics to be translated in America, though 
printed at London in 1626 More important for 
our present survey is a pre-American phase of 
his career for to SandyB was due A Relation of 
a Journey begun An Dom• 1610, published at 
London m 1615 in "Foure bookes, containing a 
description of the Turkish Empire, of /Egypt, 
of the Holy Land, of the remote parts of Italy 
and Hands adjoymng " This was one of the 
most popular travel bookq of the seventeenth 
century, Illustrated with engravings by Francisco 
Delaram, it passed through eight English, one 
German, and two Dutch editions before 1673’ 
Sandys had left Venice on August 20, 1610, sail¬ 
ing around Greece and through the Aegean to 
Chios, Troy, and Constantinople, in January of 
1611 he started south toward Egypt, where he 
illustrated "The /Egyptian Pyramidca & Colos¬ 
sus” (fig 1) in great detail, showing also “The 
Entrance in to the Great Pyramis," and then 
visited the Holy Land, Cyprus, Sidly, Naples, 


1 First edition, a cited, London, 1615; new editions or 
rather reprints with identical pagination in 1621, 1627, 
1632, 1637, liter editions In J652,1656, 1673, Dutch irsne- 
latlona In 1653, 1665, German translation In 1669. Ex¬ 
tract. “Relations at Africa, taken out at Master George 
Sandys his larger diacoune observed la his jourrtey, begun 
Ann 1610,” In Samuel Purchee, Rahluyfus ( ee tke m es or 
Perches HU PUgnmu t (Glasgow, 1905) 172-233 See 
also ES.de Beer, “George Sendyt's Account of Cam¬ 
panil,’' Trans. BibUaf. Soc , set. 2, 17. 458-465, 1937 
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fend Rome, examining the antiquities in each 
place. At Rome he spent four days, "secured 
by die faith and care of Master Nicolas Fitz- 
Herbert, who accompanied me in the surveying 
of all the antiquities and glories of that city " 
Sandy* was the first man in America to de¬ 
vote himself to literature and scholarship, and, 
through contact with him, his Virginia friends 
were brought into much closer touch with the 
civilization of antiquity than was possible in any 
of the more northern colonies By 1631, how¬ 
ever, Sandys had returned to England 

There were, from time to time, sporadic com¬ 
mercial contacts between the new colonies nnd 
the Mediterranean Thus, said Edward Ran¬ 
dolph in 1676, the Boston merchants paid so 
little attention to British laws regulating trade 
that they even sent ships to Scandcroon (Alcx- 
andretta) in northern fjvria 

During these earlier years Italy was visited 
by only one artist who can claim association with 
America, that is, John .Sinibert of Edinburgh, 
who had studied in Italy for three years in 1717- 
20, coming to our shores in 1728. In 1735 ho 
was obliged to sell at Boston the private collec¬ 
tion of engravings of famous paintings that he 
had accumulated in Italy and France But he 
retained until his death the “Busiocs and figures 
in Paris plaster," the first casts to reach America, 
valued at £4 in the inventory of his estate in 
1752. 

Eighteenth Century - Beginnings ok 

A ROMEO LOGY 

As Benjamin Franklin wrote in 1743, 

Th« first Drudgery of Settling new Colonies, shich 
confines the Attention of People to mere Necessaries, 
is now pretty well over, and there are msny in ever) 
Province In Circumstances that set them al Ease, 
and afford Leisure to cultivate ihe finer Arts, and 
improve the common Stock of Knowledge.* 

The changed character of the new period, for 
which 1743 may be taken as the beginning, is 
evidenced in part by the titles of the books that 
began to appear in the private and also in the 
subscription or public libraries In several in¬ 
stances we meet the English translation of Mont- 
faucon’s A nliquity Explained in five volumes 
(1721-22) and its Supplement in two (1725). In 
1767 Fronds Hopkinaon brought from Londou 

* Frsnk&s. A Prapotal Jar Pramehng Utefvl Ktvraieiti 
n s —t Iks BriHsk PlenUHtms in Anmca (Philadelphia, 
1741). - 


the “Ruins of Athens," obviously the first volume 
of The Antiquities of Athens published by Stuart 
and Rcvett five years before, and deposited It 
with the Library Company of Philadelphia, 
which soon acquired also 'I'homas Major’s Rater 
of Paestum 

In the field of amusements and visual educa¬ 
tion, the general public en countered scenes from 
abroad in exhibitions of such contrivances as the 
"Moving Mnshciic" at New York in 1746, where 
John Bonnin’s "Philosophical Opticnl Machine" 
was likewise shown in the winter of 1748-49 
In the same category belongs the product of a 
stven-year labor of a nameless enthusiast, for in 
the New York Mercury of June 4, 1764, wc arc 
lold that "Jerusalem, a View of that famous City, 
after the work of 7 Years, |is| To be seen at the 
House of Tho Evans, Clock & Watch Maker— 
an artful piece of Statuary " Evidently, there¬ 
fore, it was a model, and as such it reappeared in 
the newspapers of 1790 to 1802, a "Panorama of 
Jerusalem, at Lawrence Hyer’s tavern, Chatham 
St 62—the sight is most brilliant by candlelight " 

The humble beginnings of colonial public mu¬ 
seums, under the guise of "Wax Works." made 
their first appearance in 1749 in New York 
Nineteen years later we hear of such classical 
subjects as "Scipio before Carthage," and a little 
later of "a most elegant Piece of Wax and Shell 
Work the Scheme taken from Homer’s Iliad," 
according to the newspapers of the day 

As the Revolution drew to a dose, museums 
m the more usual sense began to appear, though 
generally with little concern for Old World 
archaeology One of the first was The American 
Museum set up by Pierre-Eugene du Simitlfire, 
previously one of the curators of the American 
Philosophical Society, at his own house in Phila¬ 
delphia in 1782. When Du Simitifrc died In 
1784, the idea of a museum hod already been 
adopted by the painter Charles Willson Peale, 
whose exhibition of portraits of noted personali¬ 
ties was already in preparation toward the end 
of 1783 To these he gradually added objects of 
natural history, beginning In 1784 with a stuffed 
swordfish, supplemented by his first specimens 
of the bones of “the Mammoth, or great Ameri¬ 
can Incognltum, an extinct immense carnivorous 
animal" discovered in 1785, all exhibited in his 
house at the corner of Third and Lombard 
Streets, Philadelphia The increasingly scien¬ 
tific character of the Collection led to its installa¬ 
tion in the butlduigof the American Philosophical 
Society in 1794, but eight years Later it had out- 
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grown this (pace and the Society waa obliged to 
have moat of the objects transferred to the upper 
story of Independence Hall, though some of the 
material, Including the mammoth, remained in 
the building of the Philosophical Society until 
1811 But the career of this Peale museum 
during the nineteenth century must be discussed 
in a later section 

The next of the American museums was the 
creation of John Pin lard, of New York, as an 
offshoot of his idea for an antiquarian society 
For, the proposed society not having taken root 
m the form which he desired, he managed to 
persuade the newly formed “St Tammany So¬ 
ciety in the City of New York" to undertake the 
project, as he wrote to Jeremy Belknap, "This 
being a Btrong national society, I engrafted an 
antiquarian scheme of a museum upon it " Thus 
plans were drawn up in June, 1700, for the 
"American Museum, under the Patronage of the 
Tammany Society or the Columbian Order," 
having “the purpose of collecting and preserving 
everything relating to the history of America, 
likewise, every American production of nature 
or art " And, "although the funds of the society 
are confined to American productions, the doors 
of the Museum arc, nevertheless, open to volun¬ 
tary contributions from every quarter " The 
Common Council of the city assigned a room in 
the City Hall for the purpose of the museum, 
and here it was installed under the care of Gar¬ 
diner Baker, hut in 1794 it was transferred to 
the Exchange on Brood Street In 179S the 
Tammany Society, evidently tiring of the re¬ 
sponsibility, formally transferred the museum to 
Gardiner Baker, with the condition that it be 
conducted forever under the name of the "Tam¬ 
many Museum.” When Bakcrdied, the museum 
was transferred by his widow to 226 Greenwich 
Street in 1799 * 

Among the learned societies, such as the Amer¬ 
ican Philosophical Society founded m 1743, the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences char¬ 
tered at Boston in 1780, and the Massachusetts 
Historical Society at Boston in 1791, cabinets of 
relics or antiquities were either planned or ac- 

* For information pertaining to the Tammany Mu worn 
awl its aumsaurs I am greatly Indebted to Edwin P 
Kll roe, who, after depositing a Urge port too of his Tam¬ 
many Collection with Columbia Umvenlty, kindly sent 
ms hli unpublished manuscript on H Tha American or 
Tammany Museum" See also, prim, George C. D 
Odell, AnnaJi cf Uu Nt* York Slap (New Yak, 1927 ff ), 
end I N Phelps Stokes, Tkt Iconopopky of MankaUan 
Hand (New York, 1913-1928) 


cumulated And the Corporation of Harvard 
College, on August 1, 1769, voted that "Philos¬ 
ophy Chamber (in Harvard Hall) be a museum 
for the reception of curiosities belonging to the 
College, to be In the care of the Librarian " 

The earliest project for an academy of the 
fine arts, wherein works of art more strictly 
appertaining to our subject would normally have 
accumulated, started with the Chevalier Alex¬ 
ander M (Juesnay dc Beaurepaire, who had 
served in Virginia as a captain in the American 
army in 1777 -78, and during the years 1780 86 
maintained a somewhat precarious existence as 
teacher of the Frenrh language, dancing, and 
drawing at Philadelphia and New York Soon 
he broadened his scheme to a plan for "the 
Academy of the polite Arts," with three w-holar- 
ships in pain Ling to be awarded every fourth 
year for study in Italy The scheme rapidly 
grew to one of national proportions Qucsnay 
shifted the center to Richmond, where in 1786 
he erected with popular subscriptions a wooden 
building to serve as headquarters. But Thomas 
Jefferson was skeptical "I feared it was too 
extensive for the poverty of the country " And 
the outbreak of the French Revolution termi¬ 
nated the plan to imjxirt French professors for 
the various subjects 

Next, Charles Willson Peale, following a vain 
effort to establish an association for the advance¬ 
ment of art in Philadelphia in 1791, drew up 
plans four years later for the opening of the Co- 
lumbianum, or American Academy of Painting, 
Sculpture, and Architecture, including a school 
for architecture, anatomy, sculpture, painting, 
chemistry of paints, and engraving, an art li¬ 
brary, a hall of plaster easts, a gallery of old 
masters, and a gallery of contemporary painting 
It happened that, as early as 1784, the English 
painter Robert Edge Pine had arrived with one 
of the first casts to reach our shores, the Venus 
de' Medici (fig 8). To initiate the hall of casts, 
Peale borrowed Pine's cast of the Venus de' 
Media, but the lady "was kept shut up in a 
case and only shown to persons who particularly 
wished to see it, as the manners of our country, 
at that time, would not tolerate a public exhibi¬ 
tion of such a figure Moral scruples also 
affected the art school, and the Columbianum 
failed in its turn 

George Washington’s interest in classical art 
seems to have had a somewhat involuntary be- 


• Joseph HopUmon, in a letter of May 6, 1833. 
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ginning. For in 1739 he cent to London tor 
busts of Alexander the Great, Julius Caesar, the 
Duke of Marlborough, Charles XII of Sweden, 
And other military personalities, but his corre¬ 
spondent sent him statues of Bacchus and Flora 
instead Later, Washington had a collection of 
gems 

In the many-sided Benjamin Franklin I have 
as yet found no archaeological phase, beyond the 
fact that “Specimens of the Papyrus of Syracuse 
were presented by Franklin” to the Philosophical 
Society in 1789 T 

Thomas Jefferson's interest in classical civili¬ 
zation, on the other hand, was outstanding, his 
love of ancient literature and history, as the 
source of our modern civilization, was such that 
toward the end of his life he hardly passed a day 
without reading a portion of the classics But 
his was more than a purely literary interest his 
letters are frequently concerned with philological 
mailers, |iertaining not only to the classical lan¬ 
guages, but also to their modern derivatives 
From Pans, where he served from 1784 to 1789, 
Jefferson wrote in 1785 to John Page “The 
modem Greek is not yet so far departed from 
its ancient model, hut that we might still hope 
to see the language of Homer and Demosthenes 
flow with purity from the lips of an ingenuous 
people" He was interested, too, in modern 
Greece for its own suke, and as early as 1787 he 
wrote to George Wythe these prophetic wordB 
from Paris “This world is going all to war 
It cannot fail to spread it&elf all over Europe , 

I cannot help looking forward to the re-estab- 
lishmcnt of the Greeks os a people " As for 
nrchaeology, "A work on Grecian Antiquities, by 
the Abbe Barthckmi, of great classical learning, 
the produce of twenty years' labor, is now in the 
press, about eight volumes 8vo " It was like¬ 
wise from Paris that Jefferson wrote in 1785 
that he would recommend Rome as a ernter for 
the study of Latin pronunciation, of the fine 
arts, and of archaeology The teaching of the 
fine arts had preoccupied him as early as 1779, 
when in his hill to amend the constitution of 
William and Mary College he had proposed the 
inclusion of professors who should instruct in the 
fine arts as well as in ancient languages 

Classical Lands 

Thomas Jefferson never reached Greece but 
at least he taw southern France and northern 

’ Body Proctedmff 176 (Oct 2. 1789) 


Italy “In the latter country, my time allowed 
me to go no farther than Turin, Milan, and 
Genoa, consequently, I scarcely got into classical 
ground In architecture, painting, sculp¬ 
ture, I found much amusement, but more than 
all, m their agriculture " The splendidly pre¬ 
served Roman temple at Ntnies, the Matron 
Carrie, however, made such an impression upon 
him that he embodied it in his own design for 
the State House at Richmond, thus initiating 
the classical revival movement m architecture 
in the United States But Jefferson did not 
limit his interest to the Roman revival, the 
Greek, too, drew his attention, and, as he later 
wrote to Robert Mills, “On a particular occa¬ 
sion, I recommended for [the monument of] 
General Washington that, commonly called the 
lantern of Demosthenes, of which you once sent 
me a drawing handsomely done by yourself " 

It waB under Jefferson’s influence that unothcr 
architect, Charles Bulfinch, of Boston, between 
1785 and 1787, followed his footsteps to the 
Mairon Carrfe at Nlmrs, and thence pursued Ins 
travels to Italy, including Florence and Rome 
The effects of his classical con tat IB were apparent 
in his Beacon Monument at Boston, the Massa¬ 
chusetts State House, and, in the following cen¬ 
tury, the prosecution of the work on the United 
Stales (. apitol at Washington 

Italv, and particularly Rome, now began to 
attract paintera from our country, prunarily for 
the sake of contact with the colorful masterpieces 
of the Renaissance, the remains of antiquity 
being purely secondary The earliest, as we 
have noted, wan John Smibort m his pre-Amen- 
can days Next, an otherwise unknown painter 
named Steele, from Maryland, is reported to 
have been in Italy Jong before Charles Willson 
Peaie encountered him in 1762 Vastly more 
important was Benjamin West,' who started off 
in a grain ship consigned to Messrs Rutherford 
and Jackson at Leghorn in 1760 As soon as 
West reached Rome, on July 10 of that year, the 
rumor "that he was an American and a Quaker, 
come to study the fine arts," so aroused the 
curiosity of Thomas Robinson (afterwards Baron 
Grantham) that on this very evening West was 
invited to dine with the leading antiquarians and 
artists of Rome, including the arbiter of the arts, 

1 For Wwt, we J unei T Flexner, A mer tea's Old Masters 
(New York, 1939) 17 97, 3I&-J20, with very complete 
bibliography Some of the pdiugei ore quoted front 
John Galt, The Lijt, Studies, and Works ej Benjamin West 
(London, 1820) 
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the patron of Winckclmnnn, the aged and blind 
Cardinal Alessandro Albani West was intro¬ 
duced as “a young American, who has a letter of 
introduction to Your Rmincucc, and who has 
come to Italy for the purpose of studying the fine 
arts" The single word “American" drew the 
Cardinal’s attention "Is he black or white' 1 ’’ 
"Very fair," cnm< the reply “What, as fair as 
I am?" asked the swarthy Cardinal And so, as 
a delightful novelty, West was borne off tin 
following morning hv the Cardinal and the entire 
assembly in a procession of thirty carriages that 
they might observe his reactions to the ancient 
art of the Vatican Museum It was a difficult 
moment for the young man when thev suddenly 
came upon thi prize of the Museum, the statue 
that Wmckelm inn had just pronounced “among 
all the works of antiquity which have escaped 
destruction the highest ideal of Art,"* the 

Apollo Belvedere (fig 7), in the chill classic 
nudity that West had never \cl beluld "M\ 
(lod. how like it is to a young Mohawk warrior’” 
West extricate-d himself from this involuntary 
aspersion only by extolling ihe “noble savage” 

Winckclmann was just al this moment com¬ 
pleting Ins History of Ancient Art, which was to 
be the foundation of elasmral archaeology for 
many years to come, Piranesi was at the height 
of his career, Paestum and iIm Greek temples hail 
just become known, Herculaneum and Pompeii 
were in process of excavation. and here at Rome 
was still the painter-antiquanan-dcalcr Gavin 
Hamilton, whose former colleagues Stuart and 
Revett had completed their voyage to Greece 
and had returned to England In the Rome of 
this period 

nil strangers simultaneously turned their attention 
to the transactions and affairs of former ages, ami 
of statesmen and authors now no more Their 
mornings were spent in surveying the monuments 
raised to public yirtuc, and in giving local features 
in their minds to the knowledge which they had 
acquired by the perusal of those works that have 
perpetuated the dignity of the Roman character 
Their evenings were often allotted to the comparison 
of their respective conjectures and to ascertain the 
authenticity and history of the relics which they had 
collected of antient art 

West took the opportunity of “improving his 
knowledge of the antient costume by the study 
of Cameos " He found particular pleasure in 
"the celebrated statues ascribed to Phidias, on 

* Wine kelmann, History of Ancient /In 11* 3, 11 


the Monte Cavallo ” All these classical influ¬ 
ences were intensified as West attached himself 
as a pupil to Anton Raphael Mengs, the asso¬ 
ciate of Winckelmann Within three years the 
phenomenal success of "the American Raphael" 
resulted in hia election to the Academics of 
Klorcnrc, Bologna, and Parma tiefore he attained 
the age of twenty-five His interpretation of the 
classical teachings of Winckelmann yvas respon¬ 
sible for hia immediate popularity in England, 
and even for his election to the presidency of the 
Koval Academy as successor to Sir Joshua Rey¬ 
nolds, though as early as 1771 he had begun to 
show a less classical tcndrncy in the "Death of 
Wolfe” 

West had one more opportunity of seeing his 
classical models from Italv after the Peace of 
Amiens in 1802, he and various English urtiats 
crossed to Paris to see the s|x>ils of Europe that 
Bonaimrtr had united in the Musf-e Nationale 
Later, when the Elgin marbles arrived in London, 
West wrote to the Earl of I* Igin in 1809 and 1811 

I have to thank you for the indulgence you afforded 

mi, pi study, and liras from, the sculptures li\ 
Phidias, in vour Lordship’s housi in Piccadilly' 
l-slteniiiig thus collection as I do, im 1 ord. I llainr 
myself it will not be unaci eptalile for your I ordslnp 
to know, what arc the studies I have made from 
it From the large figure of Theseus [of the 

Parthenon|, f have drawn a figure of that liero, of 
the same size with the sculpture Before him, on 
the ground, 1 have laid the dead body of the Mino¬ 
taur whom he slew As, by this enterprise, he was 
extricated from the I-abynnth by the aid of Anadnc, 
I have represented that Princess sitting by his side, 
gazing on him with affection To your Lord- 

ship 1 have to return my sincere thanks, for the 
means you have afforded me of adding my name to 
that of Phidias Had I been blessed with seeing 

and study mg there emanations of genius at an earlier 
period of life, the sentiment of their pre-eminence 
would have animated all my exertions, and the more 
character, and expression, and life, would have |>er- 
vaded all my humble attempts m Historical Painting 

And when, during the examination into the Earl 
of Elgin’s pursuits in Greece before the House of 
Commons in 1816, the health of the aged presi¬ 
dent of the Royal Academy did not permit him 
to attend, he was sent a scries of questions, for 
example “ 

II Memorandum on the Subject pj the Karl of Elgin’I 
Pursuits in Greece, Presented before the House of Commons 
(2nd ed , London, 1815) 47-56 Report from the Select 
Commute of Ikt House of Commons cu the Karl of Elgin's 
Collection of Sculptured Marbles fl-ondnn, 1816) 148-154 
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As compared with the Apollo Belvedere, the I orao 
of the licit ederc, and the Laocoon, how do you 
estimate the Theseus or Hercules and the River God 
or lliuum 1 

Answer 

The A|iollo of the Belvedere, the Torso, and th< 
Laocoon, are systematic art, tlu Tin sens and the 
Hisses stand snpreinr in art I think them of 

the highest importaine in art that ever pnsenkd 
itself in this Country, not unit for lnslrmtion in 
professional studies, hilt also to inform the puhlit 
mind in nhat is dignified in art 

West’s rvitlinre was oik of tilt most derisive 
factors in persuading the Parliament to acquire 
the Elgin Marbles for the British Museum His 
judgment of the Mohawk was not so bad' 

The next of the American paupers in ItaE 
was apparently "Old Mr Smith" of Long Island, 
who was living near Hortiue as late as 1811 
repultdK in his hundred and sixteenth war 
Soon, too, following Wist’s example, tame his 
fellow-Philadelphian Henry Bcnhridgc, who ar¬ 
rived in 1764 or 1765 and studied with Raphael 
Mcngs and Poni|ieo Bat tom, Benbridgc was sent 
by James Boswell to ( orsica to paint the jior- 
trait of General Pnoli in 1768, and bv Januan 
of 1771 lit had rome bark to Phtladc Iplua 
Next, following West's advice, John Singleton 
Copley, 11 of Boston, went to Koine In wav of 
Ixmdon in the autumn of 1774 In l'loicnec, 

At the grand duk<’s gallery thtre is a wonder 
ful collection of pictures, statues, bas-reliefs, and 
gems I saw the statue of the Venus de’ Medici 

(fig H), which wus discovered near Rome it lias 
been made nearly two thousand years, vet it is as 
perfect in all its parts, as clean and f nr in its inlor, 
as if it hail been finished but a day, and sci beautiful 
that one stands astonished to sec how marble c cuiM 
be endued with so much apjiciirancc of life 

At Rome, he nays, 

I have seen the Capitol, sonic of the ruins, 

espeeiallv the Coliseum, together with mauv of the 
finest works in Bculpture 1 he Apollo [hg 7], 

I aoroon [hg 6], etc leave nothing for the human 
mind to wish for, mure cannot Ik- effected by the 
power of gtiuus than is hjppilv combined in these 

11 For Coplev, sec Hexncr, op cit 90-167, 321 - 123 , 
with bibliography Quota lore from his tetters are fruiu 
Martha B Amorv, 7 he DomeMtc and Artislic Lift pj John 
Stnglelnn Copley, K A (Boston, 1882), Massachusetts 
Historical Scsiety , The fatten and Paper j of John 
ton Copley a ltd Henry Pelham, 1730-1776 (CoUectimts 71, 
1914) 


miracles of die chisel After all the praise lavished 
on them bv the various writers (hat have come 
within mv knowledge I had formed a verv imperfect 
idea of Iheir cxiellenec 

Of the Liocoon m particular he says, 

this is not only the best work of art in the world 
now, but it was esli-enied bv the aucienls Ihe lirst 
in point of merit that tliL rinse I ever produced 
Although I had seen fine easts Ipnsuin iblv in I on- 
don or Paris] and read Plinv’s description, when I 
saw the original 1 wnx astonished, not that the copies 
are difeetivi in form for I lit modi Is have hern made 
on Ihe original, but tin rc is in marlili that line 
tr,i nspnri in t that gives it lioth I lit softmss ami the 
animation of real life I In Apollo is inollier won¬ 
derful production 

'loward the end of January, 1775, apparently m 
cnmpanv with Gillian Vcrpl.iutk, of New York, 
he lift Koine for Naples, and from that bane- 
made intensive visits to Poui|hii ind Hrriula- 
ncuin, and, having met .it Naples Ralph Izaid, 
of South t aroltna, and Ins wife, from Mamaro- 
ncek, \rw York, 

I accepted Mi Izard's invitation to aicom¬ 

pany him to I’aestuni, sixty miles Uvond Naples, 
vvlu-rc there cri soiiic wundcrful ruins, so old that 
no aiillientic accounts exist concerning them 
There is to Is. seen of this Citv tin Walls and tlu 
Vestiges of three or four temples, and an Amphi¬ 
theater, this is all that remains to be seen at this 
I7a\ , tile Ground for Ages has been plowed and so 
little lias the place been known that it is not lncn- 
shoned bv anv Author, tho a place of as much 
euriositv l- nnv I have seen, it laing older 

than Rome nncl itjs| Arc Intel lure that of the first 
Gawning of that Stienie among the Greeks 

Thus Coplev is probable to lie- regarded as the 
lirst American to have seen a Greek temple 
Returning to Rome, lie- undertook a double- 
poitrait, the onlv one of his pointings c'xeeuted 
m Italy, representing Mr# Izard in the ael of 
presenting lo her husband a sketch that #hc hus 
made of the group of 'Tapinu# Praetcxtatu# and 
hi# Mother” (the Elcrtra and Orestes) shown in 
the liatkground (now in the Museo Nazionale at 
Rome), while in the distance is the Coliseum, 
anil in the upper left eornci is a Greek vase, an 
Athenian red-hgured volute-era ter (lig 1) Spe¬ 
cial interest attaches lo the fact that this vase 
(fig 4), though now lost, was ro accurately de¬ 
lineated bv Copley that modem archaeologists 
have been able to identify it just as satisfactorily 
as if it Btill existed, as a work by, or at least in 
the manner of, the so-called 'Niobid Painter" of 
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about 450 B c u An almost identical scene oc¬ 
curs on an amphora acquired in 1921 by the 
Wagner Museum of the University of Wtlrzburg 
(fig 5)it is dear that the two vases must have 
been executed by the same painter, the “Niobid 
Painter," but it is equally clear that the two 
vases are distinct, since Copley could never have 
adapted llie scene on the Wtlrzburg amphora to 
the crater of the Izard portrait, and he would 
hardly have been able to supply, without com¬ 
mitting some anachronism, a decorative bonier 
on the nm so characteristic of the middle of the 
fifth century The Izanl vase was probably in 
Rome at the lime, and has never been seen since, 
even its image disappeared from view, the por¬ 
trait having been rolled up in Rome and brought 
to the painter's house in London, where it re¬ 
mained (most of the time rolled up) for fifty 
years, 14 until a grandson of the subjects, Charles 


a The attribution to the group of rhe "Niolmi Painter" 
wan muck by Lacey 0 Cfukcy during rurreapondence 
with John l> Uearicv in 1932, and Beazley replied on 
December 17, 1932, “the vane must lx* either by the Niobid 
Painter or the very next thing " In Bcazky h Attic Rad- 
Figura Vtue-Pautteri (Oxford, 1942 424) it appears an 
No 1 of the libl in the manner of the Niobid Painter 
I am indebted to Mias Grnrc W Nelbon, of the Boston 
Museum, for ml omul ion as to this correspondence 

u krnal Langlutz, Marlin van Wagner-Museum der Uni - 
vertUdl Wdrzfmrg Grtechxscke Vasm (Munich, J9J2) 99- 
100, no 503, pi 170 

M As to the whereabouts of the Izard vase, neither 
Bum lev nor any other authority, nor the descendants of 
Izard at Charloiton, S C , have any knowledge Beazley 
says "Once Izard," and in his index assigns it to "Sir 
Ralph Izard", but iIkih conjecture scemn impmliable unless 
it were one that Iznnl hjd punJhased in Naples or Home 
and never Aurreedwl in l runs porting to FngUnd or Amer¬ 
ica It might, to be sure, lie argued that it had been in 
London if wt could accept J II Morgan's suggestion that 
the tabk shown in the Izard punting was owned by 
Copley in London, since it appears oko in the portrait of 
Henry Addington, afterwards Vlerount SkI mouth, painted 
at London m 1797 and now m Lhc City Art Museum of 
St Louis. I his, if verified, would imply that the Izard 
pointing a jm not finished, so far as scccaacrlei were con¬ 
cerned, until after the return to London (wilh possible 
implications as to the location of the vase) But this 
seems Improbable, and another interpretation may be 
based mi the fact that the table of 1797, while identical 
with that of 1775, reversed, both os to the perspective 
and also the direction in which the guillatrhc pattern runs, 
os if the table had been traced from the Izard painting 
and transferred to the other In aay case we must con¬ 
clude that the Izard portrait, instead of being rolled up 
and unseen far fifty years, was unrolled by Copley himself 
at feast once after reaching London, cither to finish iL or 
to copy from it, and it u most reasonable to assume that 
both the table and the vase were at Rome, like the Eloctra 
and the Coliseum 


Mamgauit, rescued the painting from a London 
garret m 1825 and earned it to South Carolina, 
whence it finally journeyed to the Boston Mu¬ 
seum of Fme Arts 

Another effort of Copley's was more abortive, 
writing from Rome, 

1 shall find meant to carry with me the most valu¬ 
able specimens of art, in costs of plaster of Pans, 
of the finest works In the world By having 

some of the licit In my apartment, I shall always 
have the advantage of drawing from them, which 
will be much superior to spending one or two years 
in Rome 

But the case containing the casts was improperly 
parked, on arrival in Ixmdon they were found 
to be broken into a thousand pieces, which "he 
never ceased to regret dunng the whole course 
of his after-life ” 

Returning travelers often brought home souve¬ 
nirs nf classical antiquity, especially those that 
were small in scale such as gems or coins In 
1752 the Library Company of Philadelphia re¬ 
ceived "A noble present of antient medals, from 
Mr Gray, Member of Parliament for Col¬ 
chester Again, in 1768, "Mr Thoe Brown 
presented a Box of Medals to the [American 
Philosophical] Society.The Museum and 
Waxwork in New York contained, according to 
the catalogue of 1793. undrr the heading "Arti¬ 
ficial Curiosities," "A Collection of Corns and 
Medals " A broadside of the Tammany Mu¬ 
seum, with which this was united, states that in 
1796 "a very large collection of Coins and Medals 
was added to the Museum, amongst which arc 
a Copper Coin in Claudius Caesar's reign, which 
was in the year 43 after the coming of Christ— 
and a numlier of other ancient and modern Coins 
and Medals " But only sixty days after this 
lioaslful announcement, which apparently ex¬ 
cited the cupidity of vandals, Gardiner Baker, 
the curator, desperately advertised a 

Robbery On Tuesday morning, between ten and 
twelve o'clock, a square of gloss was broken by some 
person or persons (who must be the most infamous 
characters in Society) and the Museum robbed of 
between twenty and thirty very valuable large Sliver 
Antique Coins and Medals, amongst which are the 
following [citing three of Cromwell, Charles II, and 
Louis XV). The others I cannot recall amongst so 
large a collection, but they were all considered great 

“Georgs M Abbot, A Short History tj tho Library 
Company of Pktiaddpbu (Philadelphia, 1913)- 9 

« Early ProcuUn t t 20 (Nov. IS, 1768) 
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curiosities. The arrangement of the coin* is tem¬ 
porary, and, although in iti infancy, conaists of 
several hundred* of different kind* Thi* i* the 

second time the Muieum ha* been rubbed of Coin* 
and Medal*. 

litypt 

One of the first American* to encounter Egyp¬ 
tian antiquities was Benjamin West at Rome in 
1760- 

Of all the monument* of ancient art in Rome, the 
Obelisk brought from Egy pt in the reign of Augustus, 
interested his curiosity the mist—the hieroglyphs 
appeared to resemble so exactly the figures in the 
Wampum belt* of the Indians, that it occurred to 
him, if ever the mysteries of Egypt were to be Inter¬ 
preted, it might be by the aborigines of America 11 

On December 14, 1767, Francis Hopkinson re¬ 
turned from London, bringing for the Library 
Company of Philadelphia 

a Woman's Hand taken (mm an Egyptian Mummy 
in good Preaervation presented with his respectful 
Compl“ to the Company by Mr Benjamin West, 
formerly of this City, but now of London Historical 
Painter " 

When John Lcdyard, of Groton, Connecticut, 
professional traveler, after sailing with Captain 
Cook on his last voyage and after exploring 
Siberia, was sent out in 1788 by the "African 
Association” of London to traverse the interior 
of Africa, he reached Alexandria on August 4 and 
fifteen days la Ur was at Cairo, whence he sent 
three letters to Thomas Jefferson at Pans "I 
have seen a small inuminv, it has what I call 
wampum-work on it Even your curiosity 

and love of antiquity would not detain you in 
Egypt three months ” But bv the end of No¬ 
vember, just as he was about to ascend the Nile, 
Lcdyard died in Cairo, the first American casu¬ 
alty in the story of Egyptian exploration " 

Only one American publication dealing with 
the antiquities of Egypt ran be cited for our 
period, namely, a compilation from the works of 
Nordrn, Savary, Niebuhr, Bruce, Volney, Fo- 
cockc, and Payne's Untvtrsol Geography , inspired 
by the notoriety of Napoleon Bonajiarlc's inva- 

" Galt, Benjamin Writ 1 132 

“ Austin K. Gray, Benjamin Franklin'i Library (New 
York, 1937) 24, cf Abbot, History of the Library Com¬ 
pany. 10, 

11 Jared Spark*. The Lift of John Ledyari, the A merit an 
TnrrUer (Cambridge, 1824, reprinted In hi* collection, 
The Library of American Biography, 2d senes, 18, Baton, 
IMS). 


sion of Egypt, and published for John Remmcy at 
New York in the very last year of the century ” 

Western Asia 

When Copley reached Italy in 1775 he wrote, 
"Mr Boylston lias been within a few weeks [last 
at Leghorn after his return from Turkey " ,l 
Tins was apparently one of the few direct con¬ 
tacts of Americana with Western Asia before the 
Revolution Even for many years thereafter no 
official relations were opened with the Ottoman 
Empire P or, though John Adams, Benjamin 
Franklin, and John Jnt, when serving .is treaty 
commissioners in 1779, were expected to include 
negotiatiuns with Turkey, nothing was done 
cither then or in 1786 when the project was 
reopened And as late as 1799, when William 
Smith, of Charleston, South ( arolina. then Min¬ 
ister to Portugal, was nominated as Envoy Ex¬ 
traordinary to Constantinople, the appointment 
was never confirmed Nevertheless, American 
trading ships were permitted to n|ieratc under 
the protection of the English Ia-vant Coni|ian\, 
for ctrtaui financial considerations, and Snn rna 
figs were soon well known in the United Statrs, 
while in 1785 a Boston firm advertised "a few 
casks of best Smyrna raisins for sale ” B 

NlNfcTIlKNTll ChNTUKY AllUSl'UkNTS AND 

Educational Institutions 

One of the phenomena of the period after 1800 
was the rapid growth of the museums In 1800 
the Rev Joseph Stewart set up a museum of 
curiosities at Hartford, which was kept ui the 
attic of the statehouse In New York, in the 
same year, busts and figures imjiortvd from 
Europe were advertised to be shown at Cone’s 
Mount Vernon Garden In New York, also, 
Savage had established the Columbian Gallery 
in the Pantheon in 1802, just before the Academy 
of Fine Arts occupied it, and then transferred hiB 

* Rcmmey, An Account of the Present blatn of Egypt, 
etc (New York, 1799) 

■ Massachusetts Historical Ssxety, letters of 
CopUy uni Pelham Hib was Word Nicholas Boyls- 
too (1749-1828), grand-nephew nl Dr Zabdwl Boylston, 
who was the first to inoculate for smallpox in America 
In 1721 

* C 0 Paullln, Diplomatic Negotiations of American 

Naval Officers IT7S-WI3 (Baltimore, 1912) 127-129, 

Walter L. Wngbt. Jr, American Relations tnlk Turkey 
to lilt (unpublished dissertation at Princeton Univer¬ 
sity), Leland J Gordon, American Relations with Turkey 
1MX-J6X (Philadelphia, 1932) 8 , >4^ 
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exhibit to the New York Museum at 166 Green¬ 
wich Street, where John Scud Her received his 
training 

At Philadelphia, Peale's Museum continued to 
be exhibited in Independence Hall and, in part, 
in the hall of the American Philosophical Society, 
though Charles W Pealr himself retired from 
active participation in 1810 and withdrew to 
Germantown, leaving his naturalist son Rubens 
in charge Ten years latrr, Rubens Peale having 
decided to go to Baltimore, Peale's Museum at 
Philadelphia was incorporated with Benjamin 
Franklin Peale as manager and Titian Ramsa> 
Peale as curator Under the new management 
it gradually became less scientific and more sen¬ 
sational, but it was still in Independence Hall 
when Charles W. Peale painted "The Artist in 
His Museum" in 1824, and even long after his 
death in 1827 In 1838 it was removed to the 
Arcade, and in 1848 to the Chinese Museum at 
Philadelphia, where Phincas 1' Bamum bought 
part of its contents The lant remain* of the 
museum were dispersed by auction ill 1854. 

Rembrandt Pealr also followed in his father's 
footsteps. After having taken one of the two 
mammoth skeletons to London in 1802-03, anti 
after having made a visit to Pans in 1807-09— 
where, on account of his museum experience, he 
was offered employment bv Vivant Denon under 
the French Government, but declined—he mi¬ 
grated to Baltimore in 1814 and established 
Peale’s Museum and Gallery of Paintings in that 
city, along the limn of its Philadelphia prede¬ 
cessor, with paintings and curiosities and even 
the second mammoth which had traveled to 
I.onrlon and back Rembrandt remained in 
charge for six years, and thereupon was relieved 
by Rubens Peale 

From Baltimore in turn Rubens Peale migrated 
to New York and here established another Peale’s 
Museum and Gallery of the Fine Arts in 1825, 
m a building appropriately named the Parthenon 
(252 Broadway at the corner of Murray Street), 
opposite the City Hall Scientific lectures began 
here m 1826 In 1838 a company procured a 
state charter as the “New York Museum Com¬ 
pany" and purchased Peale's Museum as the 
beginning of a greater operation, which came 
to naught In 1840, however, the name was 
changed to the New York Museum of Natural 
History and Science, and In 1842 to Hill's New 
York Museum, the name of the proprietor being 
dropped when he failed later in the year. After 
another failure the museum was bought on Janu¬ 


ary 2,1843, by PhineasT. Bamum, who reopened 
it as Peale's New York Museum and ran it for 
several months as an ostensible rival to himself. 

In 1809, meanwhile, the old Tammany Mu¬ 
seum in New York was purchased by John 
Scudder, who transferred it to 21 Chatham Street 
and reopened It the following year us the New 
American Museum Scudder hoped to build up 
his American Museum along the lines of the 
British Museum In 1816, moreover, when the 
old almshouse on the north side of City Hall 
Park (facing Chambers Street, on the site of the 
present County Court House) was abandoned in 
favor of "a palace at Bellevue,” the building was 
turned over to educational purposes and renamed 
the "New York Institution”: there, along with 
the New York Historical Society and the Ameri¬ 
can Academy of the Fine Arts, Scudder acquired 
a ten-year lease for his museum, the actual trans¬ 
fer took ptacr in 1817, with a great sign "Ameri¬ 
can Museum" which forms u striking feature in 
the well-known view of “New York City Hall 
Park, North end, 1825 " After Scudder’s denlh 
in 1821 the American Museum remained in the 
"New York Institution" for nine more years, and 
then was exiled in 1830 to the corner of Broad¬ 
way and Ann Street, opposite St Paul's Church, 
where it reopened on December 24 in the “New 
Marble Buildings" erected for the purpose, as 
shown in a “view of St Paul's Church and the 
Broadway Stages, N. Y 1831 ” In 1840, the 
American Museum was advertised for sale, and 
the "New York Museum Company," which had 
already purchased Peale’s Museum, planned to 
obtain the entire block bounded by Broadway, 
Ann, Fulton, and Nassau Streets, and so opened 
negotiations with Scudder's heirs. But they 
were anticipated by Phineas T Bamum, who 
first assumed a position as manager in 1841, and 
on December 27, 1841, bought the Museum out¬ 
right for $12,000 

The sequel is to be traced under the title of 
"Bamum's American Museum ” The site and 
name of the museum (at 218-220 Broadway) 
remained unchanged, apart from minor altera¬ 
tions and additions, and such embellishments of 
the name as "American Museum and Garden and 
Gallery of Fine Arts ” In 1843 Bamum added 
the contents of Peale's Museum; and in 1851 the 
contents of the Chinese Museum (539 Broadway) 
followed the same course. To accommodate this 
additional material, Bamum acquired the ad¬ 
joining building of the Chemical Bank and re¬ 
opened in 1850, with oonstdsttble alterations and 
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improvements. This building, after a prelimi¬ 
nary fire in 1864, was destroyed with all its 
contents in a great conflagration on July 13,1865 
Barnum reopened seven weeks later at the old 
Chinese Museum (539 Broadway), but this too 
was destroyed by fire in 1868. The same fate 
overtook the Hippotheatron on 14th Street, 
which hr opened in 1872, and lost hy fire thr 
same year 

At Washington there had been a collection of 
models, called "The American Museum of Art," 
in the Patent Office erected in 1812 and de¬ 
stroyed by fire in 1836 The next step was the 
establishment of John Vattlen’s Museum. Var- 
dm says that he began it in 1829, "in consequence 
of three persons having opened and made very 
great collections from the generous citizens (of 
Washington) and then leaving the place, taking 
the many rich and scarce donations with them, 
thus leaving the seat of Government without so 
valuable an institution " He kept a Mb cata¬ 
logue with lists and dates of acquisitions and 
with names of donors or lenders By 1836 he 
hod 400 or 500 specimens, curiosities, relics, and 
objects, nt the comer of John Marshall Place and 
L) Street, near the City Hall In this year he 
changed the name to the Washington Museum, 
probably as a consequence of the destruction of 
its rival But in 1841 it was absorbed by the 
National Institute 

Even the earliest of the now existing great 
museums originated as a private organization, 
the National Institute for the Promotion of Sci¬ 
ence founded at Washington in 1840, absorbing 
Varden's Museum in 1841, and incorporated by 
act of Congress for twenty years in 1842. In it 
were deposited the collections accumulated by 
the Government until 1850, all being stored on 
the top floor of the new Patent Office, along with 
the material accumulated since 1838 for the 
Smithsonian Institution A report of January 1, 
1842, mentions "about 500 castings in plaster, 
medals and seals," and "ten pieces of statuary 
in marble, or plaster," while a report of Novem¬ 
ber 22 of the some year includes "Egyptian 
antiquities and hieroglyphs." The organization 
of the Smithsonian Institution in 1846 provided 
for sections on ethnology and archaeology and 
on fine arts, the latter being the material in the 
custody of the National Institute which in 1847 
unofficially assumed the name "National Mu¬ 
seum,” twenty-eight years before the term was 
actually employed by Congress. The comple¬ 
tion of the Smithsonian budding in 1857 made it 


possible to remove most of the collection from 
the Patent Office the next year, but the National 
Institute retained its juriKliction over the fine 
arts material until the expiration of the twenty 
years of incorporation in 1862, whereupon this 
material, likewise, was removed from the Patent 
Office to the Smithsonian Then, on January 24, 
1865, occurred another of the usual catastrophes 
of the period n great fire in the up|>er part of 
the Smithsonian building destroyed the larger 
part of the art collections, os well as the un¬ 
published records and inventories What little 
survived the fire was distributed between the 
Library of Congress and, eventually, the Cor¬ 
coran Art Gallery, where it remained until it was 
recalled in 1896 to its proper place in the special 
building which had been erected for the purposes 
of the United States National Museum in 1881 
Another source of amusement and instruction 
was the panorama, which brought Mediterranean 
lands closer to the untraveled man. Invented 
by Robert Barker at Edinburgh in 1787, and 
already introduced bv Gardiner Baker m 1797 
(“New Phenomenon in Greenwich Street”), it 
entered the archaeological sphere with the "City 
of Rome" in 1810 at the New York Museum 
(166 Greenwich St) Scndiier’x "Optical Coa- 
mornma" was exhibiting Egypt, Sicily, and Italy 
as early as 1815, and at Vanderlyn's new Rotunda 
ui 1817 appeared “Athens as it now is,” painted 
by the inventor Barker of London, before a 
similar panorama nf Athens, given to Harvard 
College, Edward Everett delivered his lectures 
on Greek antiquities Other panoramic painters 
of the lime were John and Robert Hurford of Lon¬ 
don (generally utilizing sketches by the architect 
F Catherwood), and later Samuel Bell Waugh 
and John Banvard Italian scenes, including 
Rome, Pompeii, Herculaneum, and Pacstum, 
were of course the most numerous; but Jerusalem 
and the Holy Land, Petra, Egypt, and Nubia 
(including Burford's Thebes and Kamak, and 
Gltddon’s transparent panorama of the Nile), 
followed one another with undimmlshcd popu¬ 
larity up to the time of the Civil War 

Nineteenth Century • Classical 
Archaeology 

The first actual students of classical archae¬ 
ology—and in consequence obliged to study 
abroad—were George Ticknor and Edward Ever¬ 
ett of Boston, graduates of Dartmouth (1807) 
and Harvard (1811), respectively Everett, after 
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a short but brilliant career as minister of the 
Braille St Church, where he had succeeded 
Dr Buckminster, was now designated as Eliot 
Professor of Greek Literature in Harvard College, 
with a leave of absence for two years (afterwards 
extended to four) in order to perfect himself in 
his new profession Ticknor, meanwhile, had 
journeyed southward to consult Thomas Jeffer¬ 
son Ticknor and Everett sailed together on 
April 16, 1815, as vet unaware of Napoleon's 
escape from Elba With Greece in mind, they 
visited Ixird Byron in London to obtain letters 
of introduction to Athens and to Alt Pasha of 
Janina, and were with him at the moment when 
the courier arrived with the news of Waterloo 
"My Lord, a great battle has been fought and 
Bonaparte is entirely defeated ” Byron incred¬ 
ulously replied "But is it true? I am damned 
sorry for it ” After Waterloo, however, the con¬ 
tinent lay open for peaceful study, and, provided 
also with IcttcrB to Canova from Sir Humphrey 
Davy, they set forth to study at Gdttingcn un¬ 
der the spell of the Greek classics Citing Pro¬ 
fessor Gottlob Schul/e, Ticknor wrote to his 
father “We (in the United States) do not yet 
know what a Greek scholar is, we do not even 
know the process by which a man is to be made 
one ” He "had u course of archaeology five 
times a week by Prof Welcker ” “Winckel- 
mann, who has long been the first authority in 
France and Italy on all subjects relating to the 
arts of the ancients and Ileync and his school in 
ancient criticism have placed your country [Ger¬ 
many] at the head of classical learning in Eu¬ 
rope ” And Everett adds, “I am looking into 
Winckclmann's works and find them charming, 
more however from the subject than from the 
manner in which he treats it, which is arrogant, 
and the German arrogance is not so hearty as 
the English nor so courtlv as the French It has 
the airs of an upstart gentleman ” 

Vtsttors to Italy 

Beginning with the nineteenth century, casual 
travelers more frequently explored the antiquities 
of Italy One of the first was "A Native of 
Pennsylvania" [Joseph Sansom] who published 
two volumes on his travels during 1801-1802 in 
Switzerland and Italy, with some notice of the 
antiquities of Florence, Rome, and Naples, his 
rash claim that "he is the first American, who 
ev^- wrote his travels” elicited from a Boston 
reviewer the caustic response, “No book was ever 


less wanted, than the Philadelphian's, and none 
ever deserved type and paper less ” At the same 
time, in 1802, William Tudor of Boston was 
writing his detailed letters from Naples, again 
including notices of the antiquities, such as the 
Famese Bull in the public park along the bay. 
Another Bostonian, John Lowell the elder, was 
in Italy during the winter of 1804-1805, and 
published a senes of lettere from Florence, Rome, 
and Naples, with extensive notes on the antiq¬ 
uities of all three cities, including a visit to 
Pompeii and on account of the unrolling of the 
Herculaneum papyn Among other early visi¬ 
tors were W Dutton, Nicholas Biddle, Washing¬ 
ton Irving, William T Andrews, William Saw¬ 
yer, and William Hickling Prescott 
In 1817 George Ticknor, having left Gottingen 
for Paris, visited Rome, where he met the anti¬ 
quarian diplomats Bunsen and Niebuhr, the 
iintiquitv-collecting Crown Prince Ludwig of 
Bavaria, the Hellemzing sculptors Canova and 
Thorwaldsen, and the Bonaparte family, Lucien 
and Louis, their sister Pauline Borghcsc, and their 
mother Madame Lactitia, of whom he most liked 
Luacn At Naples he knew Sir William Gell, 
the student of Greek and Roman antiquities and 
topography Returning bv way of France to 
Spain, he wrote at Ntmes in 1818 "I cannot, 
however, look at the Maison Carrtk- without 
being filled with indignation, that the Virginians, 
professing to take this graceful, light Greek 
Temple for their model, should yet have made 
such a clumsy, disproportioned, absurd thing os 
their Capitol at Richmond ” By June of 1819 
he was back in tbiB country, ready to assume his 
duties in the Smith Professorship of the French 
and Spanish Languages and Literature at Har¬ 
vard, which he had accepted ui 1817° Mean¬ 
while Joseph Green Cogswell, taking with him 
a young Harvard graduate named Augustus 
'1 homdike, had followed Ticknor and Everett to 
Gbttingen, and in 1817, with Edward Brooks, 
they overtook Ticknor at Rome Edward Ev¬ 
erett, who had delayed at Paris for studies of 
Italian and modern Greek, and thence had 
visited England, did not reach Italy until after 
Ticknor’s departure in 1818 George Bancroft, 
likewise after leaving Gottingen, was in Italy dur¬ 
ing 1821-22, meeting Princess Pauline Borghese 

■ Long afterwards, having resigned his prof worship, 
Ticknor made a eecuod visit lo Europe in 18J5-M, includ¬ 
ing a it ay at Homo, filling ha notebooks with accounts of 
the art collections. 
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at Rome and Lord Byron with Countess Guiedol i 
at Naples. . 

Among the painters in the first quarter of 
the century the first to arrive was Washington 
Allston in 1804, followed the next year by John 
Vanderlyn, who had already studied at Paris for 
five years (1796-1801) and in 1803 was sent over 
again by the new Academy of Fine Arts to ac¬ 
quire casts and copies of paintings At Rome 
Allston and Vanderlyn lived together until 1808, 
in company with Washington Irving and Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, with Thorwuldscn as the arbi¬ 
ter of their taste, Washington Irving even con¬ 
sidered abandoning literature to share the artistic 
career of his namesake Gilbert Stuart Newton 
made a brief visit to Italy in 1817 but settled in 
London William Edward West left the United 
States in 1822 and Hpcnt two years in Italy, 
painting Lord Byron at Leghorn in 1823 Rob¬ 
ert Walker Weir reached leghorn in 1825, lived 
in Rome for two yean, and then went to Naples 
"Here I was joined by an English architect, with 
whom I made an extensive exclusion to Pacstum, 
where we measured the temples, and made such 
notes as we thought would be of use " 

After the second quarter of the ccnturv had 
begun, the number of visiting painters rapidly in¬ 
creased, some were figure and historical painters, 
following the Wcst-Copley tradition, while others 
were landscape painters who came primarily 
for the inspiration of Mediterranean scenery 
and picturesque ruins Of these it is unneces¬ 
sary here to do more than to list their names 
George Cooke, John Gadsby Chapman, Rem¬ 
brandt Peale, Samuel Finley Breese Morse, John 
Cranch, Thomas Cole, Francis Alexander, Fred¬ 
erick Styles Agate, Daniel Huntington, Henry 
Peters Gray, Thomas Pritchard, Emanuel Gott¬ 
lieb Leutze. Luther Terry, William Moms Hunt, 
Christopher Pearse Cranch, George Inness, 
George Loring Brown, and William Page To 
these we may add the names of those who went 
out during the next decade, before the Civil 
War. Jonathan Eastman Johnson, Elihu Vedder, 
Edward Hamson May, Worthington Whittredge, 
Albert Biers tad t, Samuel Colman, Sanford Rob¬ 
inson Gifford, and Jervis McEntee 

It was not until the second quarter of the 
century ihat the sculptors began to follow the 
painters to Rome The first to come, in 1825, 
was Horatio Greenough, who in his youth had 
copied Roman coins in the Boston Athenaeum 
and "a marble statue of Phocion, a copy of the 
antique, which my father caused to be placed 


with its pedestal as an ornament to a mound in 
the garden ” At Rome he studied with Thor- 
waldsen, and his first commission, the “Chanting 
Cherubs," the first marble group ever made 
by an American sculptor, was given him by 
James Femmort ( ooper Nearly ten yeare after 
Grccnough came Thomas Crawford and Shobai 
Vail Clevenger Hiram Powers embarked for 
Italy' in 1837, and established his fame with the 
“Greek Slave” in 1843, shown at the London 
Exposition of 1851 and at the New York World’s 
Fair of 1853 Later sculptor visitors were Henry 
Kirke Brown, Joseph Mozier, Joel Tanner Hart, 
William Wetmorc Story, Chauncey Bradley Ives, 
Harriet Goodhue Hosnicr, Thomas Ball, Edward 
S Bartholomew, William H Rinehart, and Ran¬ 
dolph Rogers 

Likewise with regard to the literary and other 
figures who visited Ilaly afte-r the first quarter 
of the ccnture we cannot here attempt to give- 
more than a list of the more prominent Cioorgc 
Washington Grcenr, Andrew Bigelow (one of 
the first to visit the antiquities in Sicily), Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, James Fenimore C ooper, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
William McCracken, John Lowell, Jr , JnlmLoth- 
rop Motley, William Henry Channing, Thomas 
William Parsons, Isaac Appleton Jewrtt, W C 
Trevelyan, Charles Sumner, Charles Rockwell, 
ThomaB Llovd Halsey. Francis Parkmun (who 
also visited Sicily, and wrote that he preferred 
Vesuvius to all the ruined temples), Theodore 
Parkei, Charles Callahan Perkins, William Ellery 
Channing, Jr , Margaret Fuller OmoIi, George 
Stillman Hilliard, Henrv Winthrop Sargent, 
James Jackson Jarves, Charles Eliot Norton, 
Rufus Choate, George Cabot Ward, James 
Russell Lowell, FitzWilliam Sargent, William 
Cullen Bryant, Charles Beck, Charlotte Saunders 
Cushman, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Richard Henry 
Dana II, George P Marsh, William James Still¬ 
man, Henry Brooks Adams, and William Dean 
Howells. 

Most of these expressed, either through litera¬ 
ture or by means of the representational arts, or 
by their patronage of art and aichaeology, some 
thing of the impression that the culture of ahcient 
Rome had made upon them, thus strengthening 
the foundations of archaeological studies k 

M 

* 

V-utfort to Grua 

In 1806, the young secretary of the American 
Legation at Paris, Nicholas Biddle of Philadel- 
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phia, turned hta eye* toward Greece. Biddle was 
our first American tourist in that part of the 
world, and so well did he improve his oppor¬ 
tunities that, on his return and transfer to the 
Legation at London, he loved to run up to 
Cambridge and dispute with the dons on the 
differences and similarities between ancient and 
modem Greek ** This contact, too, left a visual 
impress upon America, for in 1819 he was ap¬ 
pointed by President Monroe as one of the 
directors of the Bank of the United States, an 
institution which he served as president for sev¬ 
enteen years. Under his guidance the Bank of 
the United States, in Philadelphia, was erected 
by Strickland as a copy of the Parthenon at 
Athens, and because of his insistence, Girard 
College at Philadelphia, a reflection of the Corin¬ 
thian monument of Lysicratcs at Athens, and 
his own country seat "Andalusia" on the Dela¬ 
ware, also rose as impressive tlaasical Greek 
monuments 

Lord Byron wrote to his mother from Athens 
on January 14, 1811 “Here I sec and have con¬ 
versed with French, Italians, Germans, Danes, 
Greeks, Turks, Americans, etc , etc , etc " It is 
difficult to imagine who the Americans could 
have been, unless they were officers of trading 
vessels, but the omission of the single word 
"Americans" m an identical passage in a letter 
written six days later to Francis Hodgson sug¬ 
gests that they were as imaginary as the et cetera 

Edward Everett, whose oration "On the Res¬ 
toration of Greece" in 1813, at the time of taking 
his degree of Master of Arts at the age of nine¬ 
teen, had determined his lifelong career, neces¬ 
sarily pressed on from Rome toward Greece 
Even before coining to Italy he had studied 
modern Greek at Pans, aad had met Adamantioe 
KoraJs. George Ticknor would have waited to 
go to Greece with Everett, but the acceptance 
of the professorship of romance languages had 
changed the direction of his career Further¬ 
more, Ticknor'a father had written from Boston, 
"To see Athens, my son, is not worth exposing 
your life, nor the time nor the money you must 
spend to sec it " So Everett found a new travel¬ 
ing companion in Theodore Lyman, and with 

H William N Datck, "NirhoUj Blddlc'i Journey to 
Grnct In 1806," PtK Nnmtsm (Mi Anttf Soc Pkda- 
2fl 167-ISJ, 1917) this Greek journal, formerly 
is the pcaeefstan of a grandson, Edward Biddle, deecnbad 
Uke journey from Naples to 7ante end thence through 
Greece, and there Is thought to have been another book 
with drawings of Greek building*. 


letters from Lord Byron to All Pasha of Janlna 
open mg the way, they explored Ths mal y, Delphi, 
Thebes and Athena, Corinth, Sparta, and Troy. 

Everett assumed his professorial duties in 1819 
One of his students in that first year, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, wrote that "There was on In¬ 
fluence on the young people from the genius of 
Everett which was almost comparable to that of 
Pericles in Athens . The word that he spoke, 
and the manner in which he spoke it, became 
current and classical in New England." At 
Boston he gave a public course of lectures on 
Antiquities Said Emerson "I have been at¬ 
tending Professor Everett's lectures which he has 
begun to deliver m this city upon Antiquities 
I have heard this evening and shall else¬ 
where record Professor Everett’s lecture on the 
Kleusintan Mysteries, Dordona [sic 1 ], and Saint 
Sophia's Temple presented in the inimi¬ 
table style of our Cicero ” But with the last 
words of his Phi Beta Kappa address of 1824, as 
he glanced toward a guest of honor in the audi¬ 
ence, “Welcome, thrice welcome to our shores! 
. Welcome, welcome, Lafayette," a profes¬ 
sorial career was ended Edward Everett had 
entered the political field, but hia five years of 
classical teaching had left firm foundations for 
the future study of antiquity 

Even before this, however, Everett had medi¬ 
tated a change, when the outbreak of the Greek 
War of Independence aroused his symiwthies, 
and in the North American Renew, of which he 
was then editor, he published in October, 1823, 
an article which persuaded Daniel Webster to 
champion the cause of Greece Everett applied 
to John Quincy Adams, Secretary of State, ask¬ 
ing to be sent out to Greece as member of a 
commission to investigate the progress of the 
revolution Webster and Calhoun advocated 
that he be made a special commissioner repre¬ 
senting the Government But "the President 
[Monroe] has taken, as it happened, pretty high 
ground as to this continent, and is afraid of the 
appearance of interfering in the concerns of the 
other continent also"; and a published letter of 
Secretary Adams "showed such a want of feeling 
toward the poor Greeks" that the denial of the 
application was not unexpected. 

Owing to Everett and others, warm sympathy 
for the Greek cause was aroused in the United 
States. The spectacular end of Lord Byron, 
who in 1823 volunteered for service in Greece, 
with a retinue of twelve people, five horses, two 
cannoa, and 50,000 Spanish dollars, and died the 
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next year at Misaoionghi, likewise had a marked 
effect Among the relic* of various money- 
raising efforts I* an anonymous little book pub¬ 
lished at New York in 1824, under the auspices 
of "The Grecian Ladies," composed of brief 
essays on The Grecian Wreath of Victory, con¬ 
tributed by Profeaeqr* Anthon and Moore, as 
well as President Charles King, of Columbia 
College; Professor Everett, of Harvard Univer¬ 
sity; Professor Doanc, of Washington College, 
Hartford, Governor DeWitt Clinton; and An¬ 
thony Bleecker, Dr Hosack, Co I John Trumbull, 
George Bancroft, and others 

The outstanding philhcllene of the period was 
Dr Samuel Gridlcy Howe, who, immediately 
after taking his medical degree at Harvard in 
1824, set out (or the scene of warfare in Greece 
There he spent six years, first in guerilla warfare 
and afterwards as surgeon-general of the Greek 
fleet; he published his Historical Sketch of the 
Greek Resolution in 1828 before the end had been 
reached Another of the great figures of the 
period was Col Jonathan P Miller, the "Ameri¬ 
can Dare-devil," who fought for the Greeks at 
Misaoionghi and published The Condition of 
Greece »i» IS27 and 1S2S Both Howe and Miller 
returned to the United States and went back to 
Greece with relief ships, and others went out with 
John D Russ, Harry A V Post, and Samuel 
Woodruff Throughout this period, too, Ameri¬ 
can warships were in the Aegean; Commodore 
John Rodgers had with him a considerable fleet, 
and an incident connected with Captain Daniel 
Phttcrson of the Constitution, as related by the 
chaplain, George Jones, will he noted in a follow¬ 
ing section. 

As the war drew toward a close, missionaries 
began to arrive with plans for reconstruction and 
education, Rufus Anderson in 1829, Jonas King 
the Arabic scholar, John Henry Hill, and F.lias 
Riggs in 1830 Anderson traveled in the Pelo¬ 
ponnesus to study the problem of establishing 
mission stations in Greece But, as contrasted 
with the non-Christian countries of Western 
Asia, Greece proved to be stenic territory for 
proselyting, and the missionary efforts had to be 
limited to schools, even these sometimes awaken¬ 
ing suspicion, The Hill school for girls at Athens 
was extremely successful, and Hill's private li¬ 
brary formed a reference library for vim ting 
American scholars But the schools established 
by Robertson on Syra and by Benton on Crete 
were not of long duration; ami Riggs went back 
to Smyrna in 1638. Jonas King continued to 


live in Athens, in spite of numerous difficulties, 
he served as United States consular agent and 
consul in 1851-58, but nevertheless was anathe- 
mntized by the Holy Synod of Athens in 1863 
and one of his books was publicly burned 
Though he and the Greek clergy were eventually 
reconciled, it is obvious that the life of a mission¬ 
ary in Greece was not conducive to scholarly 
research 

Of the few travelers who passed through 
Greece shortly after the war, for the most part 
on cruising ships or intent on reaching other 
ports, only John Lowell, Jr , Walter Colton, and 
Charles Rockwell need be mentioned 

Toward the middle of the century began the 
influx of American scholars which was only in 
its initial stage before the Civil War Thus in 
1848 came James M Hoppin, professor of the 
history of art at Yale, and in 1851 Henry M 
Baird, afterwards professor at New York Univer¬ 
sity In 1853 arrived Cornelius Conway Felton, 
professor of Greek at Harvard and afterwards 
president. Baird published a book on Modem 
Greece in 1856, and in the same year Felton pub¬ 
lished Selections from Modem Greek Writers, and 
Greece Ancient and Modem in 1867 In 1856 
came William WatBon Goodwin, William Francis 
Allen, and W S Tyler, young graduates of Har- 
vnrd, of whom tw'o subsequently became pro¬ 
fessors at Harvard and the third, president of 
Amherst In 1858 came Lewis R Packard, 
Timothy Dwight, and William Wheeler, young 
Yale graduates who sulisequcntly became pro¬ 
fessors at New Haven And in I860 appeared 
Professor J antes C Von Bcnschoten, of Wesleyan, 
the last before the war These formed the van¬ 
guard of the stream of scholarly visitors to 
Greece, whose numbers increased rapidly during 
the succeeding decades of the century 

The first organization of American scholars in 
the field of classical archaeology was the classical 
section of the American Oriental Society, or¬ 
ganized in 1848 for “the cultivation of classical 
learning, so far os auxiliary to oriental research " 
Then were proposed sucli subjects for discussion 
as "the present state of the excavation of ancient 
ruins in Asia Minor" and “the extent to which 
we may expect valuable discoveries of antiquities 
in Macedonia and the northern parts of Greece." 
C C Felton was one of the most active in this 
group; papers were presented by J G GOnther, 
of Roxbury, "On the Origin of the Pelasgiani" 
and by A. N Arnold, of^Ncwton, on "Archaeo¬ 
logical Researches on the .Acropolis of Athens" 
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(on the basis of a communication from Pittakts) 
Unpublished Greek and Latin inscriptions from 
Pisidia, Antioch, Beirut, and the Hauran were 
forwarded by correspondents and discussed at 
the various meetings between 1849 and 1862 
Not until after the Civil War were steps taken 
toward the foundation of special organizations 
in the classical fields, the American Philological 
Association in 1868 and the Archaeological In¬ 
stitute of America in 1879, as related hereafter 

Casts of Classical Sculpture 

The most practical method of bnnging ancient 
sculpture to the American public, in default of 
originals, was hj means of plaster casts We 
have already noted a few instances of this sort, 
as Smibcrt’s hustn, Washington’s Flora and 
Bacchus, Copley's broken collection, and Pine's 
Venus The origin of the earliest collection illus¬ 
trative of the whole scope of Greek and Roman 
sculpture, of the very beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth century, was due to the initiative of a 
mayor of New York, Edward Livingston His 
brother, Chancellor Robert R Livingston, being 
at that time Minister to France, was entrusted 
with the mission "to procure casts in plaister of 
the most beautiful pieces of ancient sculpture 
now collected in the National Museum" (i e , 
the I-ouvrc) In the New York Daily Advertiser 
of June 30, 1802, appears a notice that 

a subscription is circulating in this city, for the pur¬ 
pose of importing from Paris, exact models in Statu¬ 
ary, of the Venus de Mcdu-is, the Apollo BcLialere, 
the Hercules Famese, and the Croup of the Laocoon, 
which are Intended as exemplars for American Art¬ 
ists Should this subscription be secured, 
it is proposed to extend it to procure other copies 
of the great remains of Antiquity 

It was re|>orted on October 27 that "this is 
designed as the foundation of a gallery and 
school of sculpture, which, being the first es¬ 
tablished in the United States, will, it is ex¬ 
pected, be held honorable to our city One 
of the most celebrated groupes, the Laocoon, and 
two of the finest statues, the Apollo and the 
Dying Gladiator^ are already cast, and their 
arrival may be looked for daily " On Decem¬ 
ber 3, 1802, was formed the "New York Acad¬ 
emy of Fine Arts" (later called the “American 
Academy of the Fine Arts"), with Mayor Liv¬ 
ingston as president, for the purpose of housing 
$iem A member of the Academy who saw the 
casts at the time of their arrival in June, 1803, 


particularly remarked "a beautiful Cast of a 
Dying Gladiator [fig 9], which, for elegance of 
figure, masterly workmanship, and richness of 
hue[!], surpasses any, either in l-ondon or 
Pans " Somewhat exaggerated accounts of the 
time claimed that "by the diligence of Mr 
Livuigston, our Minister at Pans, the society has 
received upwards of one hundred and fifty rare 
casts" In the shipments were included the 
“Apollo, railed the Pythian Apollo, and the 
Apollo Bilvidere, Venus of the Capitol, Laocoon 
and his Sons, Castor and Pollux; Combatant, 
called the fighting Gladiator and the Grecian 
Warrior, Gormanicus, Silcnus and Bacchus; Her¬ 
maphrodite, Venus of the Bath, Torso of a Ve¬ 
nus, Grenan Cupid, Ceres, the Young Apollo, 
or Apollo and Lizard, Busts of Jupiter, Juno, 
Mercury, Bacchus, Niobe and Children (sly), 
Laughing Faun, Roma, Homer, Lucretia, Pv- 
thagorus, Euripides, Socrates, Plato, Demosthe¬ 
nes, Nero, and Seneca " An old circus building 
on Greenwich Street, formerly known as the New 
Circus or Rickett's Amphitheatre and now as the 
Pantheon, was refitted for their reception and 
was opened on August 12, 1803 "In the rotunda 
of the Pantheon, the young student may paw 
his hours in uninterrupted study, cultivating his 
taste by contemplating the most correct models 
of ancient sculpture " In gratitude for the Em¬ 
peror's generosity, the Arademy elected both 
Napoleon and Vivant Den on, previously chief of 
the scientific section of the ExpMitum de iEgypte 
and now director-general of the museums of 
France, to honorary membership in 1804, and 
the Emperor responded not only by acceptance 
but alao with a gift of more casts and books, 
including a complete set of Piranesi’s twenty- 
seven volumes and of Dcnon's Description do 
1'Egypte Egypt was represented also by costs 
given by the British consul general in Egypt, 
George Baldwin, including a sculpture of the 
early Roman period from Arsinoe Meanwhile, 
in the spring of 1803, with the intention of broad¬ 
ening the scope of the collection, the painter 
John Vanderlyn, who had already spent five 
years studying abroad, was commissioned "to 
proceed, with all convenient speed, to the dty 
of Paris, and from thence to Florence, Rome, 
and such other places in Italy as he shall judge 
proper, in order to procure casts from antique 
statues and other pieces of sculpture, copies of 
the best paintings.” The Vhnderiyn commission 
does not seem to have justified expectations, but 
a few casts and copies of paintings duly arrived 
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and were added to the exhibition in the Pan¬ 
theon. Gradually were added a few painting* 
showing views of ancient monuments. “Ruins of 
the Monument of Phtlopapus [at Athens], An¬ 
tique Tomb near the Via Tiburtina, View of the 
Interior erf the Thermos of Julian, The Temple 
of Vesta at Tivoli " Busts of Jupiter Serapis 
and of the Famesian Hercules were presented by 
Archibald Robertson, os well as a few miscel¬ 
laneous original antiquities Financially, how¬ 
ever, the exhibition was unsuccessful, so that the 
casts were packed and stored away until the 
charter was procured in 1808 Thereupon the 
upper part of the “Government House" on 
Broadway, erected as the intended residence of 
the President of the United States and later used 
as the custom house (on the site of the present 
custom house), was borrowed for exhibition pur¬ 
poses. But when this structure was demolished 
in 1815 the casts were packed away for a second 
tunc in the store of Cnpt Farquhar on Vesey 
Street. The revival of the Academy by Gov¬ 
ernor DeWitt Clinton in 1816 resulted in the 
acquisition of hew quarters in the abandoned old 
almshouse ^Chambers Street, which, under its 
new name of the "New York Institution" now 
sheltered several cultural organizations under a 
common roof But the usefulness of the Acad¬ 
emy rapidly decluied, particularly on account of 
the accession, in 1825, of the group known as the 
New York Drawing Association, which was soon 
incorporated as the National Academy of Design 
After the New York Institution ceased to lx- 
available for the Academy in 1831, moreover, the 
collections were transferred to 8J Barclay Street, 
near Broadway Here the Napoleon book collec¬ 
tion and sonic of the works of art were destroyed 
during a fire m 1837, and the American Academy 
of the Fine Arts, after lying dormant for four 
years, was itself dissolved in 1841 and its records 
were given to the New York His ton ad Society 
But the casts survived and were bought for 5400 
by the National Academy of Design .in 1841, and 
after having been in use for more than a century 
were in their turn destroyed by another fire in 
1905 

Among other casts and reproductions m New 
York at this time, Scudder's American Museum 
contained, according to the "Abridged Cata¬ 
logue" of 1819, under the heading "Sculptor &c," 
the entry, "In bronze Apollo Belvidere." 
The National Academy of Design, moreover, 
before acquiring the casta from the American 
Academy, has been presented with “a cast of a 


dog from the antique” by Michael Paff, a "statue 
of Venus entering the bath” by Richard Wyatt, 
the "Famesc Hercules, a splendid colossal cast, 
being the only one on this side of the Atlantic” 
by G W Lee, the "Augustus (butt), Torso, and 
Antinods, of the Brasrhi palace (colossal)” by 
Mendea I Cohen, and "a number of easts of 
various descriptions" by Archibald and Alexan¬ 
der Kolxrtson 

Meanwhile, with the encouragement of the 
developments in New York, Peale’a old project 
was revived in Philadelphia In 1804 Joseph 
Allen Smith, of Charleston, S C , “sent to Amcr- 
icn from Italy the Collection of Casts & 
Rusts now deposited in Mr Peale’s Museum,” 
in accordance with a stipulation that it was to 
lie “until such time a a they form part of an 
American Academy of Fine Arts This part 
of the Museum [Arts and Antiquity, or Antique 
Room] is in the Philosophical Hall ” A descrip¬ 
tion of this part of ihc exhibit reveals that it 
“contains several fine casts from the celebrated 
Statues of Antiquity, deservedly' the admiration 
of the world, such as the Apollo de Belvedere, 
the fighting and dying Gladiators, the Antinous, 
Meleager, Venus of tile Capitol, Venus Calliope, 
the crouching Venus, Paris, together with Hou- 
don’s Diana, bcudcB 12 Busts, and 10 Basso 
Relievos ” When, in the new Academy build- 
uig, "these casts executed in Italy” were united 
m 1807 with those specially made at Paris, it 
was felt that the former "are superior to those 
procured at Pans, both in work and materials " 
The American Philosophical Society also ac¬ 
quired some casts of its own, including "a model 
of Homer’s head, from a bust found in Egypt, 
presented by M Du Ronchail, per Du Ponceau" 
in 1806 

In 1806 Charles Willson Peale, William Rush 
(the sculptor), and Joseph Hopkineon (author of 
"Hail Columbia”) drew up n proposal for the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, signed 
by seventy-one prominent Philadelphians on 
December 26, 1805, its avowed purpose was "to 
promote the cultivation of the Fine Arts, in the 
United States of America, by introducing correct 
and elegant copies from works of the first masters 
in sculpture and painting and by this facilitating 
the access to such standards.” A new building 
was erected for the Academy from the designs 
of Benjamin Latrobe A more comprehensive 
collection of casts was likewise demanded, and, 
having In mind the success of New York’s appeal 
to Napoleon, a letter w4* sent to Lbc American 
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Minister at Pans, now General Armstrong 
Again Napoleon proved to be agreeable, particu¬ 
larly in view of the fact that moulds already 
existed for most of the sculptures The selection 
was entrusted to the young secretary of the 
Legation at Pans, Nicholas Biddle of Philadel¬ 
phia, with the advice of the sculptor Houdon, 
and more than fifty objects were prepared by 
"Gctti, Mouleur du Louvre,” as listed in the 
invoice of "20 Frimaire an 14” (Dec It, 1805), 
including the Pythian Apollo, the Apollo Belve¬ 
dere, the Antinous of the Belvedere and that of 
the Capitol, the Laocoon, the Torso Belvedere, 
the Meleager, the Capitoline Venus, the Dying 
Gladiator, the Fighting Gladiator, the Hermaph¬ 
rodite, the Silenus and infant Bacchus, the Jason, 
and Gcmianicus The cases were shipped from 
Bordeaux in February, 1806, the Academy re¬ 
ceived its charter on March 28, and toward the 
end of that year, the building being nearly com¬ 
pleted, the Academy opened with an exhibition 
of casts, with an admission fee of 25 cents, 
Mondays being reserved “with tender gallantry 
for ladies exclusively ” In 1806, in writing to 
Col John Trumbull at New York with regard 
to the new American Academy of the Fine Arts 
in that city, Benjamin West had prophesied that 
New York and Philadelphia "would lie the 
Athens and Corinth of the western world " But 
when West was elected to honorary membership 
in the Pennsylvania Academy, his letters to 
Charles W Peale and Samuel F B Morse in 
1809-11 gave to Philadelphia the Athenian acco¬ 
lade "She may be looked up to os the [future) 
Athens of the Western World [or empire] in all 
that can give polish to the human mind " 

But the creative artists of Philadelphia, few 
of whom had been included in the Academy, 
formed in 1810 the rival "Society of Artists of 
the United States," since, "not having received 
invitations to join the Academy, they concluded 
among themselves that the institution was in¬ 
tended merely for a museum, and consequently 
not likdy to become of much importance, either 
ui the improvement of artists or in correcting the 
public taste ” By 1812 the new society success¬ 
fully protested against the inclusion of the per¬ 
manent exhibition of casts, as desired by the 
Academy, in the annual exhibitions of painting 
which they held in the Academy building 

The artists have ever deprecated the idea of ao ex¬ 
hibition of antique statues, such being useful only 
to students, and never have in any other country 
formed a public exhibition It haa been considered 


as extremely indecorous and altogether tnconswtent 
with the purity of republican morals. . . There 

never ought to be any public exhibitions where both 
■exes cannot with propriety be admitted together. 

Though the costs were thereupon eliminated 
from the annual exhibitions, the collection con¬ 
tinued to grow General Armstrong on return¬ 
ing from Paris in 1810 presented books and an 
additional group of casts, while Mr Mont¬ 
gomery, of Philadelphia, in 1816 sent a cast of 
the Venus de' Medici from Florence, and Mr 
Wycoff gave small marble reproductions of the 
Venus de 1 Medici and the Antinous Even as 
late as 1845 the residents of Philadelphia were 
shocked by an exhibition of these casts from the 
antique And in that year most of them were 
destroyed in the fire which ruined the Academy 
building, only a few of the Napoleon casts now 
survive 

In Boston, to which, despite Benjamin West, 
the appellation "Athens of America” has been 
more consistently applied, the new movement 
was somewhat belated The group of young men 
known as the "Society of Gentlemen" and later 
as the "Anthology Society,” who had been meet¬ 
ing weekly Bince 1803 to prepare material for the 
Monthly Anthology, founded in 1805 a reading 
room which two years later became the Boston 
Athenaeam, in the first instance purely a library 
At one of the weekly dinners of 1809 John Stick- 
ney read "his article on Grecian pictures and 
statues which [was] accepted, Mr Buckminster, 
however, objecting, that there was too much 
nakedness in [it] ” In 1811 a set of Paoletti’s 
casts of antique gems was presented to the 
library, followed by casts of the Laocoon and of 
the Dying Gladiator by Solomon Willard (of 
Bunker Hill Monument) in 1817, and eleven 
other casts (including a duplicate of the Laocoon) 
by Augustus Thorndike in 1822 Said Ralph 
Waldo Emerson on June 3, 1822, the casts 

attract the eye in every corner from the tedious joys 
of writing A reading The beholder instantly feels 
the spirit of the connoisseur stealing over him, Ik, 
ere he can exorcise it, rubs up his Latin & Italian 
lore, & among the gasers, you may see the scholar, 
at pains to show his acquaintance with the lordly 
stranger*, & hi* disdain of tbe "Ignobile vulgus" 
who stare & stare, A are never the sneer 

The Trustees reported on January 6, 1823 “As 
this Institution now possesses casts (with the 
exception of one) of all the most celebrated 
statues of antiquity, it is proposed to appropri- 
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ate the room . to a collection of works of 
art,” or, according to a revised plan, to erect 
an annex or lecture room for exhibitions, cm the 
ground that "that class of proprietors of the 
Athenaeum, who seldom frequent the Library, 
will ail be capable of enjoying the Point¬ 
ings and Statues, and have the opportunity of 
introducing strangers to the Museum of the 
Fine Arts " There was the other incentive that 
"in the aty of Philadelphia, such an establish¬ 
ment was formed, twenty years since, at an ex¬ 
pense of nearly one hundred thousand dollars ” 
Additional casts were secured by 182S, and 
others directly from Italy in 1851 and 1858 
All these wore transferred to the newly founded 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts in 1876, and formed 
the nucleus of the vast assembly of dusty white 
casts in the ztbra-stnped museum in Copley 
Square, the medium through which we glimpsed 
classical civilization in the days of my youth 

Among other casts arriving in Boston, one of 
the first was that purchased by William Sawyer 
about 1816 at Leghorn, namely, that of the 
Venus de‘ Media (fig 8), which was deposited bv 
Dr John Collins Warren in the Medical College 
It was of this cast that Horatio Greenough said, 
“he preferred it to the original at Florence as 
that was mended & discoloured which injured 
the harmony of feeling, whereas m this statue 
the sculpture & colour were perfect." This, loo, 
was presented to the Athenaeum in 1861, and so 
passed into the collection of the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts 

A fourth center for plaster casts was Washing¬ 
ton, where, even as early as 1842, the collection 
of die National Institute on the top floor of the 
ftitent Office included "about 500 castings in 
plaster, medals and seals," and "ten pieces of 
statuary in marble, or plaster” In 1847, In 
connection with the organization of the Smith¬ 
sonian Institution, a proposal was made to in¬ 
clude 

plaster outs of some of the finest specimens of in¬ 
dent snd modem statuary It would further 

be desirable to commence the purchase of the models 
of antiquities, such si models In cork of some of the 
housss, temples, theatres, baths, &c , Ac , In Pompeii 
and Herculaneum . [andj models of every inter¬ 
esting part of Pompeii which has been excavated, 
presenting in miniature a perfect view of nearly the 
whole on the scale of 1 foot to 150. 

The plan was submitted by the Secretary of the 
Smithsonian, Professor Joseph Henry, to various 


organizations, including the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences It is of interest to note 
the reply drawn up by a committee composed of 
Edward Everett, Asa Gray, Benjamin Pierce, 
Henry W Izmgfellow, and Jared Sparks 

ThL plan also contemplates a museum uf the fine 
arts, it proposes to procure ‘Vasin of the most 
celebrated articles of ancient and modern sculpture" 
and "models of antii|iiilies " While it ib undoubtedly 
true, that a gallery of this description would find 
an appropriate place in an establishment devoted to 
the increase and diffusion of knowledge in its broadest 
sense, the committee cannot but hope that tlu im¬ 
mediate execution of this pact of the plan will not 
be attempted, but that it will lie deferred till other 
objects of more decided util its have lieen presided 
for 

It may have been a result of such discouraging 
opinions that nothing was done on this occasion, 
though in 1857 the National Institute acquired 
a copy of the Dying Gludiator (fig 9) executed 
in Carrara marble hy the English sculptor Joseph 
Gott "Its faithfulness, as a representation of the 
original, is vouchrd for by a certificate, among 
others, from our lamented countryman, Thomas 
Crawford ” In 1850 it was resolved to expend 
82000 "for procuring castings or moulds for cast¬ 
ings of the chef d'oeuvres of art in Euroiie,” and 
it was reported in 1860 that permission for mak¬ 
ing moulds or casts of celebrated statues in the 
Vatican had been obtained from Father Sccchi 
at Rome, but the project was dropped at that 
point In the Bamc year "the plaster figures re¬ 
ceived by the Institution from the Patent Office 
have been cleaned and repaired ” A half-sized 
marble copy of the Apollo Belvedere was re¬ 
ceived from the Patent Office in 1862, and before 
1865 there was also a plaster cast of the Venus 
de' Media Many of these, together with the 
marble Gladiatoi, were destroyed in the fire of 
1865, and others were stored in the Corcoran 
Gallery from 1876 to 1896 

Cltusteal AnhqutHts 

The originals from classical lands brought to 
this country during the early years of the nine¬ 
teenth century, by travelers abroad and also by 
returning naval and merchant ships, were of 
miscellaneous and haphazard character, usually 
of little artistic merit Thqs Peale's Museum in 
Philadelphia exhibited an "Antique Pot, House¬ 
hold Gods, and bas reliefs, from the cities of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii," apparently part of 
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the material given by Joseph Allen Smith of 
South Carolina and housed temporarily by the 
Philosophical Society, before being transferred 
to the Academy of Fine Arts To the latter, 
Mr Solomon in 1809 gave an antique mosaic 
Similarly, in the list of objects in Scudder'i 
American Museum in New York m 1819 appear, 
under the heading "Antiquities," the items “Su¬ 
gar dish and a small vessel found in the ruins of 
Herculaneum " In the same collection, under 
the heading "Minerals, Fossils, and Coins,” were 
"Specimens of marble from ancient Carthage” 
and ‘‘Ditto from Italy ” These were probably 
the ones exhibited later by Bornum "Antiquity 
has Its relics in this apartment They con¬ 
sist of decorated marbles; and no one can con¬ 
template them for a moment, without bearing 
testimony to the splendor of the fabrics of which 
these details were once a part ” In 1824 “Roman 
Sarcophagi" were advertised as on view at the 
American Museum These again were later 
shown by Barnum "The lovers of antiquity and 
thorn who are curious in the customs of other 
countries, will be delighted with the Roman Urns 
for the preservation of (t]he ashes of the dead, 
both in their manufacture and their elaboration, 
they evince a high state of art," the illustrations 
showing one typical Etruscan terracotta funerary 
urn with a male figure reclining, head toward 
the right ("Roman Urns"), and another with 
a woman reclining, head to the left ("Sarcopha¬ 
gus’’) In 1828 the American Museum adver¬ 
tised articles from Greece, including Lord Byron's 
sword Most of these objects were apparently 
destroyed by fire, those at Philadelphia in the 
Academy fire of 1845, those at New York in the 
Barnum fire of 1865, but Byron’s sword bad 
merely been lent by the philhellene Col. Jona¬ 
than P Miller, and is now safely in the custody 
of the Vermont Historical Society. 

Among the more permanent collections, the 
Boston Athenaeum received a marble relief of 
a horse from Herculaneum in 1812, given by 
William T. Andrews Certain objects listed 

K iong the property of the American Academy of 
e Fine Arts in New York aa early as 1615 may 
Iso have been antiquities, vis,. "Mercury in 
ronse, presented by Frederick de Peyster, Esqr , 
Three Figures with civic crowns, in Bass-relief ; 
A Mosaic tablet presented by the late William 
Seton Jub. Esqr., An Alabaster Vase with figures 
in Bass-relief presented by Mr. Smlaseart, now 
mutilated ” 


As a typical example of the naval accumula¬ 
tions of the period we may cite the cruise of the 
frigate Constitution in the Mediterranean in 1824- 
28, as reported in the account of the schoolmaster 
and chaplain, George Jones, who was transferred 
to the Constitution with Captain Daniel Patter¬ 
son while at Mahon (Mmorcft) early in 1826." 
Thus on June 1,1826, Jones among others visited 
the rums of Carthage, which he described, and 
on returning was accompanied by four Moors 
"engaged m carrying to the boat, some large 
mosaics, which I had purchased ” By June 10 
the frigate dropped anchor at Melos, where Jones 
was particularly interested in the catacombs and 
bought a collection of glass and terracotta "tear 
bottles,” securing more on July 24, 1827, at 
Acgina From Snnium, on August 14, 1826, he 
took pieces of a block of the temple "to show 
you the neatness of the fitting"; these he subse¬ 
quently presented to Yale College 

The anchorage of the Constitution while off 
Athens was habitually near the small island of 
Psyttalia, but on July 18, 1827, the frigate was 
moved over to the deep bay of Koulouri on the 
west side of the island of Salamls. Here it was 

that lour or five emaciated Creeks ventured down 
to the beach, and made a signal to our ship They 
were soon brought on board, and two of them re¬ 
turned to the ehore, loaded with provisions for their 
starving families in the mountains—the others of¬ 
fered to sell e statue of great value that was buried 
on shore, some distance up the Culf The captain, 
regarding the purchase as an act of chanty, readily 
agreed to give the stipulated sum . > . Everything 
was got in readiness for the expedition to start next 
morning at da> light—officers mire appointed, men 
selected i a rude carriage constructed—boat provision 
and armed Our party consisted of twenty-five men, 
and in due time shoved off from the ship, and were 
srudding at a brisk rets with a fair wind. We aoon 
arrived at the landing, and found the statue [fig 10] 
about three miles from the beach, burled soma six 
or seven feet under ground It waa no easy task 
to pises it on the carnsgei it could not have weighed 
lets than five tons; and to trios port it down to the 
boat, was a work of great labor aud fatigue, the aun 
was oppresajvely hot, and the wheels sunk deep Into 
the sand e very roil. We reached the boat about an 

■ [George Jowl, SkaScbat <4 Natal loft, \tiik Notices 
<4 Mat, ifnuu and Sentry an Ha Shorts qf lit itadHar- 
rassos, is a Santa cf Ulan from tha Brandywine sad 
Constitution fritalts, by a " CWss" (2 vole,, New Haven, 
1829; I am Indebted to Stephen B. Luce, Jr., for bringing 
to my attention a copy of thla little-known work which 
had b el onged to his greedfetber and namesake. Admiral 
Luos) Reviewed In A m ort e m Qnartarty fan t 214- 
229, 1829 
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hour before luiuet, wearied, and fatigued beyond 
imagination “ 

George Jonei adds some further details, though 
not from personal observation. 

The Captain formed a party to Megara, to-day 
(July 19)- an invitation was lent me, to join them, 
but I was unfortunately ashore at the time . . 
They found there two colossal statues, with a smaller 
one; Captain Patterson purchased the last and one 
of the former, from a Greek, who professed to be 
their owner While making the purchase, another 
Greek passed into an adjoining church, dedicated to 
$t Demetrius, and soon after returned, greatly 
alarmed, saying, that tears were dosing down the 
face of the eaint, who must, therefore, be uowilling 
to part with It I have met with no people, whose 
superstition is so childish and absurd . The men 
employed by Lord Elgin, to carry his statues to the 
water, sometimes dropped them, and ran off, crying 
out, that the marble was complaining of lti removal. 
Dr Clarke had great difficulty In procnnng the 
Cambridge Ceres, at Elcusis, from a superstitious 
regard to the statue 

With the statues safely on board, the ComMu- 
tion moved on to Constantinople, Smyrna, and 
Genoa, finally reaching Boston on July 4, 1828, 
shortly before her destruction was ordered and 
fortunately averted by Oliver Wendell Holmes 
with his "Old Ironsides" in 1830 Both "Oce- 
anus" and Jones agree that the colossal statue, 
a headless one, was given by Commodore Patter¬ 
son to the Academy of the Fine Arts at Phila¬ 
delphia, at Tenth and Chestnut Streets, where 
it stood under the largest hawthorn tree in 
America. The enthusiasm of "Oceanus" even 
permits him to add. "The grace and delicacy of 
the attitude and drapery of this statue, and its 
exquisite finish, must ever stamp it as a chtf 
d'oatart of the most distinguished ancient chisel, 
and as a criterion of all that is beautiful and great 
in sculpture."" 

The popular name of "Philadelphia's Ceres” 
given to this statue (fig 10) is probably justi¬ 
fiable; but more sober criticism would hardly 
follow the judgment of "Oceanus." While the 
general type goes back to the fourth century 
B. c., aa on reliefs with the Eleusuiian goddesses 
Demeter and Persephone now in Eleuais and 

■’'Ocnnas," “A Loaf from My Log Book," Amtrinn 
UmtUy Utfuku Si 4*3-449, 1833; reprinted bi Army and 
Nary ChrtmttU 1 273, 1835, and by Elliot Snow and 
H. Allen Cornell, On tiu Dockt of "OU Irmidot" (New 
York, 1931) 133-135. 

* Np men I* knows of the fate of the amalier atatue. 


Naples," yet the details of the drapery indicate 
an origin as fate as about 100 B c , in the late 
Hellenistic period—particularly the long drawn- 
out pouch of the peploe falling nearly to the 
knees, and the massed roll of the mantle around 
the figure just under the breast with the lower 
edge falling almost exactly to the bottom of the 
pouch The general scheme Ib apparent in a 
colossal marble statue in the Metropolitan Mu¬ 
seum, but it is exactly reproduced in only one 
known statue— a colossal marble statue stall re¬ 
maining at Megara (fig. It)"* The latter is 
identical with the Philadelphia statue also in the 
technique of working the forearms and head 
separately, the latter set into a deep neck cavity 
worked with drill holes In fact, it seems prob¬ 
able that the statue remaining at Megara is the 
very one which Commodore Patterson saw but 
did not take, and that it was the ancient com¬ 
panion-piece of the Philadelphia statue, made at 
the same time and in the same atelier The 
more slender proportions of the figure at Megara, 
and the more matronly lines of the Philadelphia 
figure, suggest that if they are to be paired (as 
in figs KMI) ihcy must have represented Per¬ 
sephone and Demeter, respectively Thus they 
may have come from the famous temple of 
Demeter, the so-called Megaron on the eastern 
acropolis (Carin) which gave its name to the city 

The fute of the Demetcr is somewhat embar¬ 
rassing to consider, in view of the fact that the 
events occurred only recently and in our own 
enlightened environment, rather than in Nazi- 
terrorized Europe For the statue survived the 
Academy fire of 1845 and continued to stand in 
the courtyard until, in 1876, it was elevated to a 
pedestal above the entrance of the new Academy 
building at Broad and Cherry Streets Here it 
stood for sixty-one years more, until the blacken¬ 
ing surface showed signs of disintegration. On 
July 22, 19J7, a representative of the Vermont 
Marble Company advised its removal, finding it 
a source of danger, two days later two Italian 
marble-cutters found cracks in it and advised 
that it be taken down, not as a whole—which 
would have cost a thousand dollars—but by the 
process of chipping and destroying it piecemeal, 
at a quarter of this price To such irresponsible 

“ Cf G E Riuo, ProuUoU (Mdan-Romt, 1932). pit. 
CLII-CLII1 I am Indebted to Margaret* Bleber for 
pointing out them and otbtr analogies 

"With this itatue It anothrr of about the tame data 
but with variant details, following Fourth-century prece¬ 
dent a little more faithfully 
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counsel the statue fell a sacnfice on August 20 
(fig 10), a single fragment carved as a modern¬ 
istic drake is all that survives. Such was the 
fate of the largest piece of ancient sculpture 
brought to this country before the Civil War “ 

In the very year of the arrival of the statue of 
Demeter occurred the spectacular discovery of 
Greek vases in the F.truscan graves of Vulci, on 
the estate of the Prince de Camno, Lucien Bona¬ 
parte, whom Ticknor had so liked Lucien, 
though living in Italy, had become a member of 
the Philosophical Society in 1823 There were 
other Bonapartes nt that time living in Philadel¬ 
phia, particularly "Joseph Bonaparte, formerly 
King of Spain, who lias for some years resided 
in this countrv under the name of the Count de 
SurvillierB His daughter married her cousin 
Charles, the son of Lucion Bona[iurte, and they 
also lived in America, calling themselves the 
Pnncc and Pnncess de Muaignano ” Joseph 
had been elected to the Philosophical Society 
together with his brother, while Charles followed 
them a year later, in 1824 Thus it was natural 
that Lucien should send to Philadelphia a pair of 
Athenian red-figured vases (figs 12-13), a slam- 
nos and a cylix,*' as well as copies of his Museum 
itrusque “ The cylix has attached under the 
foot a paper with the notice, “Fouilles de Cnnino 

1831 Marche lriumph.de douze fig jauncs, 
nom d'Autcur mscrite " The book is inscribed. 
"Pour la biblioth£que de la soci£t6 philosophique 
de Philadelphia—par Joseph Bonuparlc C Sur- 
vilhcra—American Philosophical Society 20 July 

1832 ” u The Philosophical Society, under the 
date of June 17, 1836, has the following note of 
acquisition 

" ITib rerordi of the destruction are preserved in the 
hies of the Pennsylvania Acndcmj of the Fine Arts. An 
artic It in Time (1937, Aug 9, 32) aisles that the "Academy 
President asked the advice of sculptors on ways of 
preserving her weathered marble", hut eleven days later it 
was destroyed I owe to Time, and to Eliwood C Parry, 
Jr , uf Philadelphia, the unique photograph shown in 

Alt u re 10 

" The latter now In the hall of the Philosophical So¬ 
ciety, Mary H Swindler, "Another Vase by the Mister 
at the Penthesilea Cylix,” Am Jaqrn. Ardmealop II 
142-150, 1909 

, ■ Museum brusque de Lucien Bona parte Peace ie Ca¬ 
tena, Fondles de ISIS 4 ISJ9, Yeses petals aeec tnscripiums 
(Viterbo, 1*29^30) 

"The Society held a meeting on that date, but the 
rfubilshed entry merely records "Donations from eight 
(tenons and ipse soncty" ( Early Proceedings (26) A 
duplicate copy of the text, Inscribed "Madame Laetltla 
Bonaparte,” was acquired by the Society at a much later 
date 


Mr Joseph Bonaparte, Count SurvilHera, pre¬ 
sented to the Society's Cabinet an Etruscan cup, 
very antique, found on the estate of Lucien Bona¬ 
parte. Pnncc of Camno, In the researches made in 
1828-29 in that district . This donation was 
accompanied by the "Afueeum Etmsque of Luden 
Bonaparte," containing a description of nearly two 
thousand articles found in the same locality *• 

It is hardly to be doubted, therefore, that the 
Btamnoa likewise came from the Camno excava¬ 
tions of 1828-29 or shortly thereafter,*• and that, 
while Joseph Bonaparte transmitted the Museum 
itrusque to the Philosophical Society in 1832 just 
before he left the country for the first time, he 
for some reason postponed the matter of the 
vases for four vears, and then sent instructions 
that the cylix should be given to the Philosoph¬ 
ical Society and the stamnos to Dr Nathaniel 
Chapman, through whom it descended to Dr 
Francis Lewis and thus was presented to Me¬ 
morial Hall in 1899, reaching the University Mu¬ 
seum in 1935 

The stamnos, absolutely complete, is the older 
of the two vases, the work of the “Kleophrades 
Painter” just after 490 b c , showing on one side 
Heracles struggling with the Ncmean lion, and 
on the other Thrseus with the Marathoman bull 
The beautiful cylix, broken into about thirty 
piccrs fitting together, is by the "Penthesilea 
Painter,” ddting from about 470 b. c , showing 
a juuth pursuing a woman in the interior medal¬ 
lion, Bnd youths with horses and men on the 
cx tenor. The foot of the vase bears the signa¬ 
ture of Nlkosthenes. which would be about fifty 
years too early for the body of the cylix itself; 
but it is obvious that the foot does not belong, 
having been attached in accordance with the 
arbitrary method of restoration followed by the 
early collectors and their agents. 

Most of the haphazard accumulations of souve¬ 
nirs by travelers in classical lands are too insig- 

** The Society held s meeting on that date, but the 
published entry merely records “Donations from 
Count Svrvllbcrs, and nine persons la the United States" 
(Early Proceedings 687) ft la evident that the Count, 
who had left Philadelphia in 1832 but hod come back to 
the United States in 1835, wu now leaving with the in¬ 
tention of never returning, be reached London in August, 
1836 (Hector FHschmann, Le Ret Joseph Bonaparte, 
tabes tteni middles (Paris, 1912) 203, 211). 

" It has been suggested that the stamnos wu acquired 
by Joeeph Bonaparte during the brief period when he wu 
Khig of Nsplee (1806-08); see bohan, Am. Jenra Ar¬ 
chaeology 39 (1935) 143. But this theory Hems Improb¬ 
able in itself, and is unnecessary in view o I the association 
with the cylix. 
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nificant to require special notice. Such, for 
example, were the samples of limestone from the 
various temples at Paestum taken for examina¬ 
tion by W. C Trevelyan on June 3, 1838 On 
the other hand, after the establishment of the 
National Institute in Washington in 1840, there 
was more incentive for government officials to 
bring materials home for this repository. Thus 
a marble ‘‘full-sized medallion of Minerva from 
Pompeii . and two other half-size ancient 
statues, all of elaborate finish,” were mentioned 
as having been taken from the Patent Office to 
the Smithsonian Institution in 1862, and appar¬ 
ently were lost in the fire of 1865 A better fate 
was reserved for a bust of Ceres in imrphyritic 
marhlc, and a marble bust of Bacchus (also called 
Bacchante) in high relief, those were rescued and 
transferred to the Corcoran Gallery, and since 
1896 have been again in the National Gallery 
In 1859 "the Secretary of the Interior has Bent 
to the Institution the large stone sarcophagus 
brought bock from Syria [Beirut) by Commo¬ 
dore Elliott. It is an interesting relic of Roman 
sculpture " 

A curious story attaches to a gold hair tettix 
and two pairs of gold earrings (fig 21) which 
arrived in New York m 1852, as part of the 
Ahbott collection of Egyptian antiquities, and 
so passed into the collection of the New York 
Historical Society" For, though Greek, they 
were reported to have come from “Upper Egypt " 
Actually, however, they were excavated on the 
island of Ithaca in the winter of 1812 13 17 The 
chief discoverer was apparently John Kiott Lee, 
who published an account of the excavations, 
while another list of some of the material is given 
by an English traveler, Thomas Smart Hughes “ 
It so happened that Lee, having arrived at Zante 
on October 26, 1812, coming from the Morea, 

14 (Joseph Booomi], Catalogue of a CtUlerlum of Egypt* is 
Antegnitui, the Property of Henry Abbott, Em, bt D 
(Cairo, IBM, but dated 1843 *t end) 33, nos. 27, 31-32, 
newer eds. (New York, 18J3, etc), Dos 1071, 1001-92, 
1094-9J. Catalogue of tin Egyptian Anlujmttiej of the New 
York Hutomal Soctrfy (New York, 1915), nos 1069, 
1087-85, 1091-92, Caroline R Williams, The Nra York 
Huloriral Sonify Catalog** bf Egyptian Anlujuttiee (Nnm- 
bort I -ISO), GM and Silvrr Jewelry and Rtlalod ObJm.lt 
(New York, 1924) 147-153, nos. 85-89, pis. 18, 23 

n The Identification was made by Mrs. Williams; 1 have 
been able to add a few details from contemporary records 

"John Los, “Antiquarian Researches In the Ionian 
Islands, In ths year 1812,” Arckaaologta 33- 36-54, pis 
2-3, 1849, Rev Thomas S. Hughes, TVs asp is Croon and 
Albania (London, 1820) li 161-166, 2nd ed., 1830, 1 ISO- 
163). 


crossed to Cephaionia an December 14 and 
thence, with "another English gentleman," on 
December 23 crossed to Ithaca Three other 
friends (including Jakob Linckh and Baron Otto 
Magnus von Stackelberg) crossed from Cepha¬ 
ionia to join them Together they began exca¬ 
vating graves on Mount Aito on December 27, 
but were stopped two days later by the com¬ 
mandant of the island, “Captain Guitiera (who) 
was ail officer of the CorsicanH in our pay 
I recollect that you once informed mi," wrote 
Lee to Capt \V H Smyth, that “he afterwards 
obtained an unenviable nolonetv in Ithaca, from 
having melted .1 number of silver v-uses which he 
hod disinterred, in order to make spoons and 
forks of the metal and that ( oloncl de Hossct 
(Lieutenant-governor of Cephaionia) assured you 
that he had actually seen the latter in use'"' 1 
'llie balked excavators divided their booty into 
five piles and drew lots for their shares But as 
Lee departed on an excursion, Captain Gmtieru 
took over the area and conducted excavations on 
his own account, with the result that Lee and 
his colleagues reassembled on January 3, 1813, 
reopening the excavations in defiance of the com¬ 
mandant and bung again stopped the next day, 
though not before they had acquired additional 
rich material On fanuarv 5 

we Jgai 1 assembled the respective shareholders, 
diMiled our spoil into lots, and drew for them, and 
one of m> companions, the accomplished Baron 
Starkrlberg, kindly made drawings of several of the 
most interesting ai tides, in my journal Itcsidcs 
my share, I obtained some of the other antiquities 
by purchase or exehange 

The drawings of Stackelberg were published in 
1837, others by Lev in 1849, and finally In 1891 
appeared those of Baron Haller von Hallerstein, 
one of the excavators of the temple at Bosaae, 
who had not been present at the excavations of 
1812-13, though he himself crossed over to 
Ithaca from Zante, after the sale of the Baasac 
marbles, for the purpose of making excavations 
in June, 1814. It is probable that on thiB occa¬ 
sion Haller sketched the gold tettix, which was 
then in the possession of “the English Captain 
Guiterre," according to his nolcs, the two pairs 
of earrings may have been sketched nt the same 
time, since they bear only his notation that 

M Lee, op cit ■ 41, note a It was suggested by Mrs. 
Williams that "Captain Guiterre,” shews name appears 
oa one of the Hiller drawings, might have been a captain 
of s merchant vessel who transported Lhe jewelry to Egypt, 
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they were found at Aito and Stavro on Ithaca, 
without indication of ownerahip Other* of 
Haller’s sketches of the jewelry from this find, 
however, were apparently made in Athens on 
seeing the booty in the hands of his friends, 
since a necklace from Mount Ailo is recorded as 
belonging to Linckh, and other materials as 
having been bought or found by Thomas Bur- 
gon at Ithaca It is possible that Captain Gui- 
tiera sold his jewelry to some traveler who went 
afterwards to Egvpt and carried the jewelry 
with him, thus accounting for its appearance m 
the Abbott collection before the compilation of 
its first catalogue In 1843 

Classical Gems and Coins 

These smaller and easily transported antiqui¬ 
ties, both original and casts, may be considered 
apart from the larger objects. Casts of gems 
were manufactured for tourists by the Paoletti 
brothers on the Piazza di Spagna at Rome, set 
in velvet-lined cases in the form of hooks, such 
a set was given to the Boston Athenaeum, for 
instance, in 1811, The Joseph Allen Smith col¬ 
lection sent from Italy and exhibited In Inde¬ 
pendence Hall at Philadelphia from 1804, and 
later in the Academy of Fine Arts, contained 
"1400 elegant casts from antique gems" or, more 
specifically, "an invaluable collection of medals, 
gems, and intaglios executed in the finest manner, 
amounting to above fifteen hundred," some of 
these, therefore, being casts of coins Varden't 
Washington Museum between 1829 and 1841 had 
"about 500 castings in plaster, medals and Beals," 
according to a report of Jah 1, 1842, at the time 
of their acquisition by the National Institute 
The National Academy of Design in New York 
had before 1834 "a valuable collection of impres¬ 
sions from antique and modem gems, presented 
by Lieut G W. Williams, of the engineer corps." 
A naval offirer repeated in 1834 with regard to 
an American in London, J Doubleday at 22 
Little Russell ahd Museum Streets, who made 
casts of gems and coins in sulphur from the Brit¬ 
ish Museum and Bibhothique nationale, having 
6000 moulds for Greek and 3850 for Roman, 

, which could be supplied on demand Real gems 
also began to accumulate The private cabinet 
of John G Bogert of New York, exhibited in 
1817 by the New York Historical Society, con¬ 
tained about 120 ancient gems. And MissSman 
■ Burley, of Salem, Mass , was noted as an amateur 
of antique gems 


Turning to the subject of numismatics, we note 
that in 1805 Thomas Jefferson received from 
N H Wemwich, Secretary of the Royal Society 
of Heraldry and Genealogy in Denmark, one 
hundred and fifty Roman bronze coins from 
Augustus to Theodosius, “He deposits them with 
the A[mericon] Philosophical] S[onety], believ¬ 
ing them well worthy its acceptancei" and they 
were duly labelled and catalogued by the libra¬ 
rian, John Vaughan. Eleven years later the 
Society received from David Parrish "a valuable 
collection of Ancient Medals and coins . . for 

safe keeping, subject to his order and to 
instruction given to the Librarian ” Other do¬ 
nations were received in 1834 from Capt Dan id 
Gcissingcr, Peter S Du Ponceau (“the ancient 
coins presented by the President of the Society"), 
and Joshua F Fisher, and in 1835 from William 
B Hodgson, consul nt Algiers (“Turkish, Egyp¬ 
tian and Greek Coins") A committee was 
appointed in 1837 to arrange the medals and 
coins The collection was shown in combination 
with material from the Library Company and 
the Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of 
Philadelphia at the Centennial Exposition in 
Memorial Hall, and was discussed in two papers 
read before the Society by Henry Philljjw, Jr., 
in 1879 

At New York the Rev. John C Kunze, pastor 
of the Lutheran Church in Frankfort Street be¬ 
tween 1784 and 1807, had formed an extensive 
and valuable collection of coins and medals, pre¬ 
sented by his heirs to the New York Historical 
Society in 1818, but these were stolen a few 
years Inter Just before this, however, the His¬ 
torical Society bad received from John G Bogert 
a cabinet of coins and medals, undent as well as 
modem, most of his Greek coins had been ac¬ 
quired directly from Athens through a friend 
"who had been a fellow traveller with Lord Elgin, 
In exploring and examining the ancient sepulchres 
of the Greeks, and who had peculiar advantages 
from hia situation In procuring some very rare 
specimens."* 

Meanwhile, in the Tammany Museum which 
had now become Scudder’t American Museum, 
the collection was advertised as containing three 
hundred ancient coins in 1811, and “coins andeot 
and modern of all nations" in 1813-14. This is 
the same collection that appears in the' 'Abridged 
Catalogue" of 1619, under the classification 
"Minerals, Fossils, and Coins,” as "A large vari- 

** A mer iemn Mentity Ue&mne, I: 132, 374-375, 1817. 
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ety of Silver and Copper Coins, of all Nations; 
among them are, a great variety of ancient 
Roman and Egyptian Coins.” This collection 
was now housed in the same budding, the “New 
York Institution,” which sheltered the Historical 
Society, and evidently the robbery which resulted 
in the loss of the Kunze collection coincided with 
a third depredation of this kind in the old 
Tammany collection, but in 1826 the American 
Museum was able to announce that the valuable 
collection of coins stolen from the institution was 
again on exhibition together with the handcuffs 
and fetters cut in two by the thief in his endeavor 
to escape from prison. Removed with the nest 
of the American Museum collections to the new 
budding on Broadway and Ann Street in 1830, 
the coins there came under Barnum's control in 
1841, for "the old Museum [Barnum's] contained 
a very fair cabinet" which presumably perished 
in the great fire of 1865. 

At Fayetteville, Tennessee, was found a Ro¬ 
man coin with the busts of “Antoninus Aug 
Pius P. P III cos." and “Aurelius Caesar Aug 
P. Ill cos " on opposite faces, arousing consid¬ 
erable speculation as to whether it had been 
dropped by Ferdinand de Soto’s men in 1544 
while constructing earth works 41 

George Jones, of the frigate Constitution, had 
a special interest in coins and reveals some of the 
conditions of collecting in the Levant during 
1826-27. At every Aegean port he asked for 
“phoUs" or “gazzettns", on the sites themselves 
be acquired coins of Chios and Elfiusia; and “wc 
were offered a great many antique medals at 
Coulouri (Salamit)' from among them, I pur¬ 
chased a leaden one, of a curious character. It 
has the body and legs of a fowl: the head of a 
horse: a man's face on the breast, and a serpent 
rising from the body " The coin dealers of 
Smyrna are mentioned as the chief source* of 
supply for European collections. He says 

Zyra [Syra] has a manufactory of antique medals, 
and supplies die Levant with that article, among ■ 
vast number of counterfeits, however, I made out 
to get some valuable ones of genuine character, It 
(a easy to distioguiah them. Sometime* the figurea 
ara cut with a steel, and then their rudeness always 
betrays them: usually, however, they ara cast, and 
these can be detected, Immediately, by their rough- 
neat of surface. . . . These remarks are confined to 
those of sliver, the copper ones ara always genuine, 
the labor of caedog, would overrun the profit, end 
I have never yet seen a counterfeit of that metal. 

• Am. Untidy Ifefssisa, It Ml, 1019; 4. 74-75, 1118. 


. I have since examined the medals In the win¬ 
dows of the shops at Home I may be useful to 
other traveller!, to state that those of copper are 
genuine but of all those of silver, I did not seen one 
that was not s counterfeit 

The earlier private collect ora in this country 
did not specialize in Greek and Roman coins, 
these appeared only as portions of their general 
collections, and such is the scarcity of informa¬ 
tion that it is now difficult to ascertain just what 
they possessed Among private collections, the 
first of great importance was that formed by 
Joseph J Micklcy, of Philadelphia, sometime* 
called the father of American numismatics; he 
had begun collecting at about 1820, and his coins 
were sold at auction in 1867 This collection 
was eventually surpassed by that of William S 
Appleton,of Boston, who had many ancient coins 
John W. Draper, of Christian bviIIc, Virginia, de¬ 
scribed an English collection which was in his 
hands in 1835 for disposition Capt Wilson 
Defendorf, of the Army, had a collection of 
Greek pieces, tctradrachms of Syrian kings, 
Alexander the Great, Athens, Syracuse, etc 
Thomas H. Johns, of Canandaigua, New York, 
had made a collection which the Corporation of 
Yale College voted in 1854 to accept in place of 
part of the sum left in his will, and this Yale 
collection was further enlarged by Frank Parsons 
Brewer in 1860, who wrote in the same year on 
“Roman Family Corns in the Yale College Col¬ 
lection." During excavations at Sid on In 1852 
a great hoard of 3600 gold coins of Philip and 
Alexander was discovered, this being the cause 
of the excavations which led to the discovery of 
the first Skionian sarcophagi, several of these 
coins were sent to the United States, two of them 
reaching the cabinet of the American Oriental 
Society. Among other coins sent to the same 
society were coins of Alexander the Great, Philip 
son of Antioch us VIII, and Bolagasus of Parthia 
(from Henry Lobdcll In 1854), and thirty-six 
copper coins of Alexandria In the Roman im¬ 
perial period acquired in 1856-60. Professor 
Cornelius C Felton in 1855 "exhibited to the 
meeting (of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences) a series of silver com* of Athens, which 
he had lately received from Mr George Finlay 
of Athens ” 

Coins were shown alio In Vqrden's Washington 
Museum between 1829 and 1841, and in the 
latter year pasted into the collections of the 
National Institute, along with “about 500 cast¬ 
ings in plaster, medals and seals” as mentioned 
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above Included in the proposal of 1847 for the 
Smithsonian were “also a few antique coins and 
medals, sufficient to convey some illustration of 
numismatics, as a subsidiary branch of history “ 
Nothing seems to have bern done about this, and 
what the Institute had were shown on the upper 
floor of the Patent Office until 1862, and then 
were removed to the upper part of the Smith¬ 
sonian budding, only to be destroyed, presum¬ 
ably, in the lire of January 24, 1865 

In tin Mint of the United States, moreover, 
specimens sent in for melting had been saved 
from time to tune if they were ui good condition, 
and by 1838 it was decided to form a representa¬ 
tive collection Coins brought from abroad were 
gradually added, such ns an Athenian coin given 
by ("apt Gardner of the Navy, J G Schwartz, 
United States Consul at Vienna, contributed “the 
greater jxirt of our am tent coins, being a private 
collection the result of twenty years assiduiti" 
also John P Brown, of the United Stales Lega¬ 
tion at Constantinople, sent Greek eoins, and Dr 
Asahel Grant, of the Ncstonan Mission, ancient 
Persian, there was also a com of Ptolemy II 
found in Assyria in 1856 C ulalogues were pub¬ 
lished in 1846, 1851, and 1860 

In 1858 were founded, prucUially simulta¬ 
neously, the two most important numismatic 
societies, the American Numismatic and Archae¬ 
ological Society in New York, and the Numis¬ 
matic and Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia 
The Philadelphia society began the publication 
of Miscellaneous Papers in 1858, and of its Jour¬ 
nal in 1865, the American Society did not begin 
to issue its Journal until 1866 The coins of the 
Philadelphia society were on exhibition, com¬ 
bined with those of the American Philosophical 
Society and of the Library Company of Phila¬ 
delphia, in Memorial Hall at Fairmount Park 
during and after the Centennial Exhibition of 
1876 But in the periodicals there was still a 
great dearth of material as Charles K Anthon 
reported editorially as late as 1868, “the intensely 
Interesting subjects of Greek and Roman Numis¬ 
matics have barely been touched on in our pages 
Our silence on such themes [is due] to the 
comparative difficulty of obtaining specimens for 
study.” American recognition of the true im¬ 
portance of ancient coins was still m the future. 

Nineteenth Centumv Egyptian 
Archakoiogy 

During the first third of the century our con¬ 
tacts with Egyptian civilization were few and 


for the most part at second-hand, consisting in 
large part of reprints or reviews of foreign books 
intended to satisfy the sudden demand for knowl¬ 
edge of Egypt resulting from the notoriety of the 
Bonaparte expedition Thus Vivant Den on’s 
Travels in Upper and Loner Egypt was published 
in translation by Arthur Aiken at New York m 
1803, William Wittman's Travels m Turkey 
and Egypt m 1799, 1800, and 1801 appeared in 
Philadelphia in 1804, Edward Daniel Clarke's 
Travels in Various Countries of Europe, Asia and 
Africa in New York in 1813, Charles Thompson's 
imaginary Travels through Turkey in Asia, the 
Holy Land, Arabia, Egypt, and Other Parts of the 
World at Carlisle (Pa ) in the Bamc year, as well 
as translations of Chateaubriand’s Travels in 
Greece, Palestine, Egypt and Barbary, 1806-1807, 
in New York in 1814, and of Frederik Ludvig 
Norden’s 7 ravels through Egypt and Nubia In 
New Haven in the same year Brief articles 
began to appear in the periodicals, compilations 
such as that on thi "Rums of Thebes or Luxore" 
from Pococke and Norden, or reprints such as 
the “Account of the Sepulchral Caverns of 
Egypt" from the Edinburgh Philosophical Jour¬ 
nal Among the works of the early excavators, 
that of Belzoni as described by Sarah Atkins in 
her Fruits of Enterprise was republished at Bos¬ 
ton in 1824 The decipherment by Champollion 
received attention in lengthy reviews of 1827 
28,° while the secondary book on the same 
subject hy Vicar-general Greppo was actually 
translated at Boston by Isaac Stuart in 1830 and 
in its turn formed the subject of reviews 44 The 
great Description de I'P.gypte, and Quatrem£re de 
Quincy’s essay on Egyptian architecture, were 
likewise reviewed in 1829.“ But the earliest 
nineteenth-century American monograph on this 
port of the world, by Henry A. S Dearborn in 
1819, was like that of Remmey twenty years 
earlier, a mere compilation. 

During this period, to be sure, there had been 
Americans in Egypt, but hardly for archaeologi¬ 
cal purposes. It was from Egypt that Captain 
William Eaton set forth in 1804 at the head of 
eight United States marines, thirty-eight Greeks, 
ninety Tripolitans, and a troop of three hundred 
Arab camel cavalry, and captured Derna The 
prestige of the American Navy at the conclusion 

44 A merican Quarterly Renew, 1 438-458, 1827, 2 509- 
555, 1827, 4. 27-55, 1828 

“ North American Review, 53 95-127, 1830, Am, Quart 
Rn, 9i 359-551, 1851. 

•‘Am. Quart Rea., 5. 1-41, 1829 
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of the War with Tripoli in 1805 was bo great that 
a few Americana were encouraged to settle in 
Egypt; and the necessity of continuous patrol 
far the protection of American commerce against 
the Barbary pirates resulted in frequent visits 
by American warihips. Thus when the English¬ 
man Thomas Legh (one of the six "Proprietors" 
of the Baseae marbles now in the British Mu¬ 
seum) reached Cairo in 1813, he found there a 
former American naval officer named Barthow 
who had resided in Egypt for so many years that 
he was engaged to serve as Legh's interpreter, 
ascending the Nile os far as I brim near Dongola 
In Nubia Their thrilling adventures were pub¬ 
lished by J.egh at London in 1815, with an Ameri¬ 
can edition at Philadelphia in 1817 R. B Jones, 
afterwards United Stales consul-general in Egypt 
(1853), had been an officer of our navy in the 
time of Mrhemet Ali, in whose service was also 
George Bethune English, who took part m an 
expedition up the Nile to Dongola and Sennaar, 
which he published as the first original American 
contribution to Egyptian travel literature And 
Yankee naval architects were employed at Alex¬ 
andria for the building of an Egyptian fleet for 
Mehcmet Ah, the very fleet which was later 
engaged by the Sultan of Turkey to suppress the 
insurgent Greeks whom other Americans in turn 
were obliged to succor Another American con¬ 
tact was through the pointer William James 
Bennett, born in Loudon and sent with the Brit¬ 
ish force s in 1805 to Egypt, where he made views 
of the country, before coming to the United 
States in 1816. 

The first Egyptian relics 4 * to come to this 
country were mummies, beginning with one (figs 
14-15) presented in 1823 by Richard Van Lcn- 
nep, a merchant of Smyrna, "to the good people 
of Boston, as an expression of his gratitude for 
their kind hospitality during his residence among 
them." This mummy, which with its case came 
from Thebes, was entrusted to the newly founded 
Massachusetts .General Hospital, and it has re¬ 
mained continuously in the Hospital ever since, 
apart from a few lucrative excursions and a brief 
sojourn (1885-1896) in the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts, During its first year In America the 
same mummy "from the Catacombs of ancient 
Thebes, ... the only Mummy ever brought to 

* For a. survey of Egyptian studies m the New York 
ares sea Caroline Ransom Williams, "The Place cl the 
New York Historical Society In tba Growth o l American 
I nte r est In Egyptology,’’ Quart- BnB. Kn York Hitt. Sot., 
4t J-20, 1920. 


America," was exhibited in "the first room of the 
passage leading to the |Amenean) Academy of 
|the Fine) Arts, New York Institution " These 
exhibitions offered such a welcome alternative to 
the classical casts that several thousands of dol¬ 
lars were extracted from the pockets of the curi¬ 
ous for the upkeep of the Hospital, and at the 
same time the mummy excited so much suspicion 
that Dr John Colima Warren was obliged in 
1823 to write, m defense of its authenticity, the 
first scientific American paper on Egyptology, 
the Description of an Egyptian Mummy. It was 
probably the same relic that was again brought 
to New York in 1824, and exhibited until March 
of 1825 at Broadway and Reed Street Not to 
be outdone, Kulicns Peale had two mummies 
exported directly from Cairo to New York by 
an Egyptuui agent, these were placed on exhibi¬ 
tion in Peale's Museum in 1826, and after Bixteen 
days a special attraction announced for the edifi¬ 
cation of “the scientific and curious" was the 
partial unwrapping of the mummies "by several 
of the moat respectable physicians of this city 
in the Lecture Room of Peale's Museum," 
admission fee 25 cents, "N B. On this occasion, 
children cannot be admitted." One of these 
mummies seems to have suffered from too much 
handling, but the other, still on exhibition in 
1827, might "be viewed by the most delicate 
female without exciting the smallest disagreeable 
feeling ” In 1832 the nvnl American Museum 
advertised a mummy just received from Thebes; 
whereupon Peale’s Museum countered two days 
later with "the finest ever brought to this coun¬ 
try” (i e , the survivor of 1826?): and the Ameri¬ 
can Museum had the Inst word by announcing a 
public dissection of its mummy nineteen days 
later, “after which it will remain in state, for the 
gratification of the curious.” Thus only Peale's 
mummy seems to havt survived such ordeals, 
and was advertised again in 1835, and finally 
sold, along with the rest of the contents of Peale's 
Museum (then called the New York Museum), 
to Phineas T. Bamum in 1843; thus it was shown 
for many years afterwards in Bamum’s American 
Museum and was probably lost in the great fire 
which destroyed this museum on July 13, 1865. 

Under the influence of these somewhat inade¬ 
quate contacts, and based primarily, therefore, 
on the few available imported books such as ths 
Description do l'Egypt* and Quatremfere de Quin¬ 
cy's essay on Egyptian architecture, a brief 
Egyptian revival affected the architectural trend 
of a dozen years during the thirties and forties. 
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Men such as Robert Mills, Solomon Willard, 
Alexander Jarkson Davis, John Haviland, and 
Thomas S Stewart—all steeped in the tradition 
of the Greek revival—experimented with the 
exotic forms of Egypt. Obelisks such as the 
Washington Monument and that on Bunker Hill, 
and Egyptian fa^udes and portals such as those 
of the New York Halls of Justice ("the new 
prison known as the Tombs, so-called from the 
fact of their being of the Egyptian style of archi¬ 
tecture”), the Newark Court House, the Egypt 
Building of the Medical College of Virginia at 
Richmond, and the Egyptian Reservoir on Fifth 
Avenue in New York, ull formed part of a some¬ 
what belated reflection of the French publications 
of the Bonaparte expedition By the time that 
American research and travel had brought us 
into direct contact with the originals, the Egyp¬ 
tian revival had passed away 

Fhc beginning of the Egyptian revival coin¬ 
cided, however, with the arrival of the vanguard 
of a great American invasion of Egypt beginning 
with 1832, the Nile became the winter resort of 
invalids and of tlu wealth! To cope with this 
situation, the opening of diplomatic relations 
became desirable, the first consular agent was 
located at \le\andria in 1832, the first consul 
general at C aim in 1849 The first consular 
agent was an Englishman, John Gliddon, who 
had long been a resident of Alexandria, and Ins 
subordinate at Cairo was at first his son, George 
Robins Gliddon, and afterwards his son-in-law, 
Toil The vast number of travel books of this 
period constitute an essential part of the jucture, 
but we can hardly undertake to analyze or even 
to list them in this survey Some idea of their 
number max be obtained from the names in the 
consular register of Alexandria for the decade 
1832-42, as published by the younger Gliddon •* 
For instance, in 1835 came John Lloyd Stephens, 
of New York, who in 1836 ascended the Nile to 
Nubia, and published his travels under the pseu¬ 
donym of “Abdel Hasis ” Dr Valentine Mott 
and Samuel Waring, of New York, came to Egypt 
in 1838, but ascended no farther than Cairo, 
visiting the pyramid field and taking specimens 
Of the great pyramid and limbs of mummies os 
fouvenirs The next year came James Ewing 
Cooley, of New York, ascending the Nile as far 
tM Phitae, writing an account which caricatured 
British and American touruta in Egypt under 

<* Gliddon, Apptnda la 'Tkt A marten* «■ Etypi’ (Phila¬ 
delphia, 1842)' 28-30, North American (Philadelphia), 
*eb 10, 1847 


pseudonyms such as Dr O'Squeebey (Dr. Hairy 
Abbott, of Cairo), his exaggerated descriptions 
of the mad scramble for souvenirs and fragments 
of mummies, as well as aspersions upon the 
American consular authorities, aroused the ire of 
George R Gliddon, who encountered him be¬ 
tween Syene and Thebes ui February, 1840, and 
was afterwards inspired to write a bitter criti¬ 
cism of Cooley's book 

The interests of Dr Samuel George Morton, 
of Philadelphia, who gamed his impressions of 
Egyptian archaeology from visits to European 
museums, were primarily anthropological, and 
he was responsible for the importation of Phila¬ 
delphia's niumniy in 1833, though it was such 
a very delapidatcd one that he mounted it as a 
skeleton for the Anatomical Museum of the 
University of Pennsylvania " 

The first American collection of Egyptian an¬ 
tiquities was assembled at Thebes m 1832 by 
t ol Menrles I Cohen, of Baltimore-, who sailed 
his own ship up the Nile from Damictta to Wady 
Haifa After his death the collection was given 
to The Johns Hopkins University (fig 17) 11 In 
1833 came John VV Hamerslcy. of New York, 
who accumulated a collection of Egyptian an¬ 
tiquities a hich was eventually donated to Colum¬ 
bia College 11 A year Inter, again, John Lowell, 
Jr , reached Alexandria, oil December 27, 1834, 
to begin his fatal vear in Egypt On the summit 
of the Temple of Luxor, he drew up a long codicil 
to his will, outlining the plans for the Lowell 
Lectures, "to be delivered in Boston, upon philos¬ 
ophy, natural history, the arts and sciences.” 
As Edward Everett said in fulsome phrases five 
years later, "The few sentences penned, with a 
tired hand, by our fcllow-atlxen, on the top of 
a palace of the Pharaohs [read, temple at Luxor], 
will do more for human Improvement, than, for 

_ *' This uiummj wan reputed to have come from Thebes, 
purchased from the heirs of Lcboio {Trans Am Phil, 
“w 9 124, 1844) For an Recount of the craminotion 
nf a mummy at the Academy ol Natural Saencrs In Phila¬ 
delphia in 1833, eee Am. Quarterly Heturn 18 IH3-1B4, 
1835 

" I am Indebted tn David M Robinson far the illus¬ 
tration a t three of the ushabtis from thla unpublished 
coflartma 

** The Minutes of the Trustees of Columbia College 
for Nov 2, 1874, contain the entry, "Resolved, that the 
thanks of the Trustees be presented to John W Hamerslcy 
Esq. for the interesting collection of Egyptian curiosities 
presented by him to Uie College and that these objects 
be suitably arranged hi a case by themselves under tbs 
direction of the President, and marked with the name of 
the donor " A wooden mummy-cua now it the Univer¬ 
sity i« perhaps the sole identifiable relic of this ooUeetian. 




B0YPT1AN SCULPTURE IN EARLY AMERICAN COLLECTIONS 


Fio. IT, Uahabtla, in the Cohen collectioo (The Johoa Flo II Piece of obebak of Hatahepmt, Lowell colkc- 
Hopklna Univrmty Archaeological Mtiaeum), lection (Courtney of Mumuid of Fine Art*, Doit an ) 



Pm 19. Statue of PUhyantka, 
Abbott collection. (From 
the collection cf the New 
York Hlatorical Society In 
the Brooklyn Moeeum.) 


Fra, ID Statue of Amrnhatep af Thinia u acnbe, 
Abbott codectlon. (From Iba coDortlo O of the 
New York Htatorkal Society Ik the BoooUyn 
MwaouaJ 
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aught that appears, was done by all of that 
gloomy dynasty that ever reigned " At Thebes, 
moreover, Lowell gathered a collection of antiq¬ 
uities which include several interesting pieces," 
such as two fragments of the obelisk of Quoen 
Hatshepsut at Kamak (fig 18) a black granite 
seated figure of the goddess Sckhmet, and a 
fragment of another, from the great cache at the 
temple of Kamak, a colossal rod granite head of 
a king of the Eighteenth Dynasty, a largo frag¬ 
ment of a granite wall relief of the Eighteenth 
or Nineteenth Dynasty, fragment* of a late 
Egyptian basalt anthropoid sarcophagus, two 
sandstone Ptolemaic column capitals, also a few 
vases and Canopic jars, scarabs, amulets, beads, 
minor utensils, papyri, and mummies 

Continuing to uscend the Nile, he was con¬ 
fined by illness at Philac for three weeks, and 
for four weeks at Wady Haifa, and thence went 
overland to Memo in the middle of September, 
filling his journal with drLailcd measurements 
By the middle of Novcmbir he was at Khartoum 
Crossing the desert to Sowakccn on the Red Sea, 
he reached Mocha on January 1, 1836, after a 
shipwreck, and died at Bombay on March 4 as 
a result of his long exposure in Egypt The 
materials which he had acquired were eventually 
delivered to his famil) in Boston, and by them 
in turn, in 1875 and 1922, were given to the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts 

George Robins Gllddon, the son of our first 
consular agent at Alexandria, and himself for u 
while via- consul at Cairo, became an enthusi¬ 
astic Egyptologist, he was beinended and helped 
by Richard K Haight, of New York, and Richard 
Randolph, of Philadelphia, who visited Egypt in 
1836 and were among the members of the "Egyp¬ 
tian Society" at Cairo, of which the British resi¬ 
dent, Dr. Henry Abbott, was secretary Haight 
financed Gliddon's studies in Pans and bought 
many books to help him when he visited the 
United States m 1837-38 and again in 1842 -50 n 

" I was Informed bj Dr A Lawrence Lowell, shortly 
before his death, that "the drawings and water colon by 
the Swiss artist, Glcyre, haw been retained by the Trustee 
of the Institute, os they are essentially h» property The 
most notable of the other antiquities that were collected 
were given to the Boston Museum of Fine Arte " 1 owe 
to Dows Dunham, of the Boston Museum, an inventory 
of the Low oil material, with the bibHcgrapfauwl reference* 
for the few items that haw been published The mum¬ 
mies do not appear to have survived 

«Wi Smith, fluff Bailee Uui Fine dm 40 43-49, 
1942 

" Among the letter) to Samuel George Morton in the 
library of the American Philosophical Society an two from 


To the National Institute, at Washington, Glid- 
don presented in 1842 several 

Egyptian antiquities and hieroglyphs which 
are specially worthy of notice, and give a jueter 
idea of the etyle of the works of that wonderful 
people than could he acquired from plates Some 
of these fragments base long been wanted in tills 
country, and will be looked at with the more interest 
as the extraordinary and authentic annals disclosed 
by them become more generally know ii 

Among these wbr a limestone human-headed 
splunx about two feel high, also one-third of a 
mummy-case (fig 16), these and some other an¬ 
tiquities survived the fire of 1865 and are still 
m the Smithsonian, though the other parts of 
the mummy -case, divided between Mm Ward, 
of New York, and the Naval Lyceum at Brook¬ 
lyn, are now Inst Gliddon's chief claim to im¬ 
portance is the fact that hi was the first to lec¬ 
ture on Egyptology in this country lie gave 
a senes of thirteen lectures in Boston in 1842 
43, these being published at New York in 1841 
anil running through fifteen editions in the next 
sewn years He gave the 1-on-ell I-ectures nt 
Boston in 1843 44, and afterwords toured as far 
n* St Louis, lecturing before audiences number¬ 
ing as many as 2(810 I Its habit was to stand 

between two tobies one piled high wilh books 
on Egyptology, the other with relics Ixirrowed 
from the collection of the Bnlish consul general 
A ( Horns at Alexandria a collection which, 
by the way, was offered for sale (o the Philo¬ 
sophical Society in 1868" and oil around were 
hung [tainted charts enlarged from Rosselmi'a 
Monument t All Europe marvelled at his suc¬ 
cess, and even more at the lecture-going habits 
of the Amencans the Lvceum movement was 
then in its heyday Toward the end of his 
sojourn Gllddon indulged in more popular forms 
of entertainment, exhibiting a transparent pano¬ 
rama of the Nile, through Egypt and Nubia, at 
the New York Chinese Museum (539 Broadway) 
during the winter of 1849-50, as well as Egyptian 

Gllddon, one doled at Cura, March 31, 1339, noting that 
more than o year haa elapsed unit hi* departure from 
Philadelphia, and the other doted from Alexandria, May 
21, 1846, forwarding 143 skulk and mentioning that he 
wo* about to leave Egypt for America via France and 
England 

"J P Lesley, "A Classified Catalogue of Antiquities, 
Collected by Mr Hard), and now In bl* Museum SI 
Alexandria, Egypt, Peer Am PM. Soc , to (1868), (80) 
361-582, one of the most important item) was the Hams 
papyrus, the annals uf Raineses II, about 300 feet In 
length, sold to the British Museum In 1872 
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mummies In connection with the latter he gave 
in 1850, likewise in New York, one of those un¬ 
wrapping performances which Rubens Peale had 
popularized Giiddon first read the inscription 
on the outside and announced the name of 
the female inmate, which further investigation 
"proved to be a male, very friable," greatly to 
the amusement of the audience The Egyptian 
vendor apparently had assorted mummies and 
coffins with little regard to inscriptions 

Among later visitors to Egypt who brought 
back antiquities was the naturalist Charles Pick¬ 
ering, curator of the National Institute at Wash¬ 
ington, who studied the monuments and peoples 
of Egypt during 1843, and brought back some 
specimens of linen and mummy cloth and Egyp¬ 
tian papyri, which he gave to his uncle, John 
Pickering Fifteen years later, in 1858, Charles 
Pickering read before the American Oriental So¬ 
ciety a report on the monuments of Tell el- 
Arnama, and nine years later he published an 
article on the above-mentioned Giiddon mummy- 
case (the fragment in the Smithsonian), striving 
to prove that it was the oldest piece of hiero¬ 
glyphic writing known, antedating even the 
Third Dynasty 

Dr. Henry Anderson, of New York, in Egypt 
in 1848, brought back a small collection including 
a mummy, an anthropoid mummy-case, and a 
wooden sarcophagus, as well as a chair and a table 
supposed to belong with them, these were pub¬ 
licly examined by an audience of a thousand at 
the Cooper Institute on Dec 15, 1864, with 
addresses by Dr. Anderson and his son J Ellery 
Anderson, and were then deposited in the New 
York Historical Society 

The American Oriental Society gradually ac¬ 
quired a few Egyptian antiquities, beginning with 
the bequest of John Pickering in 1846, including 
the specimens brought home by Charles Pick¬ 
ering and also casts of the Rosetta Btone and of 
"an Antique Stone with Egyptian figure and 
Greek inscriptions " Among other isolated gifts 
were a bronze Image of Osiris 10$ Inches high 
in 1855-56, a mummy skull from Sakkara and 
three scarabs in 1860-61, and a fragment of 
carved stone from Heliopolis In 1864-65. 

But the moat important of all these early 
American collections was that formed at Cairo 
between 1832 and 1852 by the English physician 
Henry Abbott, the secretary of the "Egyptian 
Society,’’ brought to this country in 1852.** It 

“ On the h lit cry and contents of the Abbott collection, 
aft Caroline Hansom Wiliams, " fbo Abbott Collection," 


had been catalogued in 1843 by Joseph Bonomi, 
and some of its prizes, such as the gold ring 
supposedly of Khufu, were described by Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson in that year, and by Leptdua 
and Pnase d'Avennes. Abbott appeared at a 
meeting of the New York Historical Society with 
the ring of Khufu in his pocket in November, 
1852, and by January the entire exhibition was 
installed in the Stuyvcsanl Institute (659 Broad¬ 
way), admission 50 cents. But efforts to sell the 
collection to such institutions as the Cooper In¬ 
stitute or Gatlin's Indian Museum proved fruit¬ 
less, and the high price of admission limited the 
number of visitors, so that within two years 
Abbott had lost $6000 and by 1855 hod gone 
back to Cairo, leaving the collection behind. 
The exhibition was reopened at the Stuyvesant 
Institute as the “Egyptian Gallery" in January, 
1856, with a reduced admission price of 25 cents. 
There it was visited by Professor C C Felton, 
of Harvard, who read a paper on the subject 
before the American Academy of Arts and Sci¬ 
ences in 1857 In view of efforts to sell it to the 
British Museum, a petition was circulated in 
December, 1858, advocating the purchase of the 
collection for some American institution, result¬ 
ing m its acquisition by the New York Historical 
Society in I860, the year after Abbott’s death. 
Later was added a mummy sent to the United 
States by Dr Abbott shortly before his death 
Even though the two most famous pieces in the 
collection, the necklace and the pair of earrings 
inscribed with the name of Menes of the First 
Dynasty, have proved to be modern forgeries 
incorporating a few ancient beads, and even 
though the great gold signet ring of Khufu, found 
at Gizeh, has proved to be, not the actual ring 
of the builder of the Great Pyramid in the 
Fourth Dynasty, but the property of a priest of 
Isis of Khufu at a time of the revival of the cult 
of this king In the Twenty-sixth Dynasty, never¬ 
theless the permanent installation of this famous 
collection In New York was the most important 
single advance In Egyptological work m this 
country before the lost decade of the nineteenth 

Quart. Butt. Stu York Bin. Sm I. 34-37, 91-102, 1917; 
2' 14-21, 43-53, 75-M, 1918; 8. 1-7, 41-91, 71-81, 1919, 
tj 91-99, 1920, r. 3-9, 1923, sod especially ber general 
article, Oti , «■ 8-14,1920. Also William*, Tkt Nam fork 
ffitiorial Sadat}: Caialopu o]BtyfUan Aniitmtiu (Nam* 
htri 1-ttO), GM and Sihm Jrmdrj and Kdatad ObfatU, 
New York, 1924 I am Indebted to kin. Elisabeth RJaf- 
•tahl, of the Brooklyn Mwetuo, for tbs photograph* of 
object* la the Abbott collec t io n . 
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century; at present it is exhibited in the Brook¬ 
lyn Museum 

Among' those who studied the Abbott collec¬ 
tion while it was still at the Stuyvesant Institute 
was Edwin Smith, of Bridgeport, Conn , who m 
1853 was able to read correctly a hitherto unde- 
aphered name on a wooden stamp in the collec¬ 
tion. After studying Egyptology in London and 
Pans, In the winter of 1857-58 he went to Egypt 
and continued to reside until 1876 at Luxor, 
where he formed a collection of antiquities, espe¬ 
cially rich in papyri, the most important being 
the Edwin Smith medical papyrus acquired in 
1862. When the Prince of Wales came to Egypt 
in 1868, Edwin Smith and the British vice 
consul descended a shaft 90 feel in depth and 
brought up thirty mummies in their coffins, from 
which the Prince selected the best for distribu¬ 
tion among various institutions in England. But 
it was pot until 1907 that Smith's own collection 
of antiquities came to this country, to be united 
with the Abbott collection in the New York 
Historical Society. 

Another who studied the Abbott collection at 
the Sluyvesant Institute was Gustav SeyfFarth, 
during twenty-four years as professor at Leipzig 
he had done his beat to prevent acceptance of 
Champollion'a method of decipherment, and now 
migrated to America in 1856 to spread his un¬ 
orthodox ideas, or, as he put it, "because 1 am 
under obligation to protest against literary de¬ 
ceptions of the public " The prospectus of his 
lectures given at the Stuyvesant Institute in that 
year, issued under the patronage of President 
Charles King of Columbia College and of Libra¬ 
rian Joseph G Cogswell of the Astor Library, 
announced Seyffarth as the discoverer of the 
key to the hieroglyphics I In 1864 he read be¬ 
fore the American Oriental Society a paper on 
"Monetho's Autograph in the Royal Museum at 
Turin," maintaining that the Turin Papyrus is 
the actual autograph manuscript of Manctho's 
history! Seyffarth, too, lectured as far west 
os St Louis, where, as professor in Concordia 
College, most of his later work was published. 

In 1858 the PhQomathean Society of the Uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvania appointed a committee, 
consisting of Charles K Hale (later consul gen¬ 
eral at Cairo, 1864), S. Huntington Jones, and 
Henry Morton, to translate the Rosetta Stone 
The result was an elaborate lithographed vol¬ 
ume with marginal decorations in Egyptian style, 
which appeared in two editions. 

Individual travelers in Egypt continued to 


bring back miscellaneous material For instance, 
George A Stone, of Roxbury, Mass., in Egypt in 
1858, obtained from Arabs who had rifled a tomb 
at Thebes the preceding year, a papyrus from 
a mummy, also "a gold spread-eagle taken from 
the same mummy-case" and “a scarabacus of 
white stone found in the same tomb " 

Thus, wrote J Peter I^sley with regard to 
Egyptian antiquities in 1868 

Americana are waking up to appreridtr the charms 
of the new science of Archaeology, and unwonted 
interest has lately been manifested in pre-hlstonc 
human remains, yet there are very few travelled 
Americans, even those who have a taste for such 
things, and read much about them, who know ex¬ 
actly what one should expert to find in siiih a collec¬ 
tion, or what it is desirable to obtain for our new 
museums of archaeology on this side of the Atlantic “ 

Nineteenth Century Western Asiatic 
Archaeology 

The year 1800 was a significant one for Ameri¬ 
can relations with Western Asia, in that this was 
the year in which Commodore William Bain- 
bndge, commanding the frigate George Washing¬ 
ton and bearing the annual tribute to the Dey 
of Algiers, was forced by the latter to convey in 
turn the Algerian tribute to the Sultan of Turkey, 
thus bringing the American flag for the first time 
to Constantinople The first American consul to 
Turkey was appointed in 1802, William Stewart 
at Smyrna, but, since he was refused recognition 
by the Sublime Porte, he left shortly after his 
arrival in 1803, designating an English merchant 
as |>roconsul Similarly, in 1808, Sloane of Bal¬ 
timore was sent to Smyrna as consul and, foiling 
of recognition, delegated American affairs to the 
Danish consul During these first years of the 
century, however, American trade with Smyrna 
rontmued under the protection of the English 
Levant Company. The visit of an American 
ship to Smyrna In 1810, and the beginning of an 
American tour through Asia Mmor in that year, 
including a visit to Ephesus, were described in 
the Port Polio Not until 1810 did American 
merchant ships reach Constantinople, the brig 
Telemackus of Salem, followed by the America 
and the Calumet of Boston In 1811 an Ameri¬ 
can firm, Wood mas and Offlcy, opened an agency 
in Smyrna, David Oftley also acted unofficially 
as American consul, though he was not formally 
so appointed until 1824 Captain Henry Harn- 

"Free Am. Philos. See. 10 561, 1568. 
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son, of the Pennsylvania Packet, advertised "fil¬ 
berts, nuts, and raisins from Smyrna for sale" 
at Philadelphia in 1812 The firm of J. & T H 
Perkins of Boston established an agency at 
Smyrna, shipping Turkish opium to Perkins and 
Co. at Canton ami Sinvrnn figs to Boston. 
Ebenezcr Parsons, of Boston, shipped coffee from 
Mocha on the Red Sea to Smyrna, circumnavi¬ 
gating Africa on the wav William Grav, elected 
lieutenant-governor of Massachusetts in 1810, 
sent lumber and coffee to Algiers, then olive oil 
from Gallipoli to Russia, and duck and iron hack 
to the United States The I^eander, built in 
Salem in 1821 for Joseph Peabody, made numer¬ 
ous voyages to Asia Minor 

It was m the course of such voyages that 
antiquities were sometimes brought bock, or ex¬ 
cursions made into ureas where antiquities were 
tobeseen Thus in January, 1817, Capl Henry 
Austin brought to New York "Antiquities from 
Asia," a pair of bricks with cuneiform writing 
(fig 2), one "taken from the mosque at the tomb 
of Daniel the Prophet, situated ill the Desert, 
forty miles N W of Basra," and the other, 
"nearly thirteen inches square and three inches 
thick, from the ruins of ancient Babylon " 
These were deposited with Dr Samuel Latham 
Mitchill, of Long Island, and at the meeting of 
the American Phdosophical Society on April 18, 
1817, the anginal of our illustration (fig 2, 
"engrav'd by A Anderson for Henry Meigs 
esq ”) was “presented by Dr Meigs (CharleM 
D ) " M Likewise “one specimen may be seen at 
the Athenaeum in Boston," as John Piekenng 
remarked in 1H41 

Dlls appears to Ik- uf die t undned kind, it 
taken from the ancient ruins now called b> anti¬ 
quarians the Toner of Babel It was presented to 
the Athenaeum by Capt Henry Austin, who, I 
believe, took it from the ruins himself, he also gave 
another, as I have been Informed, to some institu- 
don in New York Such instances of regard for 
the interests of learning in our country deserve the 
thanks of scholars 

These were the first examples of cuneiform writ¬ 
ing to reach this country In 1817 also, pre¬ 
sumably, Samuel Hazard must have been at 
Smyrna, since a paper offered to the American 
Philosophical Society early in the following year 
was entitled " 'Ther. Obs. on a voyage from 

“Cf, Early PrtxeedtHgt 170 (April 18, 1817. "Dona¬ 
tions from Dr Meigs”), bound in pimphlet vol. 453 
of the Society's library 


Smyrna,' by Sam Hazard " ,r A visit to Smyrna 
and Ephesus before 1819 is described by a 
Bostonian 11 

In 1820 the United States sent Luther Bradish 
to Constantinople to negotiate a treaty, but the 
conversations were interrupted by Lhe incipient 
Greek Revolution An investigation of the pos¬ 
sibilities in 1823 by George B English (who had 
been in Mehcmet All's service in Egypt) led to 
conversations between Turkish officials and Com¬ 
modore John Rodgers in 1825, and hi 1828 to the 
appointment of a commission composed of Cap- 
lain William Crane and David Offley, consul at 
Smjmu, which failed to accomplish its purpose, 
so that new negotiations were undertaken by a 
commission composed of Captain James Biddle, 
David Offley, and Charles Rhind (one of the old¬ 
est American merchants trading in the levant), 
resulting in the Turco-Amcrican treaty of 1830 
Commodore David Porter was transferred from 
the consulate general at Algiers to Constanti¬ 
nople as our first diplomatic representative, with, 
however, merely the rank of Chargfi d'Affmres, 
and the Legation was formally opened in 1831, 
with William B Hodgson, transferrer! from the 
consulate at Tunis, as secretary of legation. 
Porter served as Chnrgt for eight years (1831 - 
39), ami as Minister for four more (1839-43), 
and published two works on the city of his last 
years 

In 18JI, too, the American naval architect 
Henry’ Eckford, of Brooklyn (bom m Scotland), 
was commissioned by the Sultan to take charge 
of the Turkish navy yard, and sailed ui a cor- 
x’ette which he hod built for the Sultan, com¬ 
manded by Commodore George C De Kay, 
whose older brother, James Ellsworth De Kay, 
had married Eckford's daughter and accom¬ 
panied the party Eckford died the next year 
at Constantinople, a book by J, E De Kay was 
the sole result of the mission 

Meanwhile had begun the activity of the 
American missionaries in the Levant, starting 
with 1819, when Pliny Fisk and Levi Parsons 
were sent out from Boston to open the field in 
Palestine, and to survey the general possibilities 
of the Turkish Empire, at a time when this in¬ 
cluded the entire eastern horizon, Greece, Egypt, 
and Mesopotamia They reached Smyrna early 
in 1820, and Parsons died at Alexandria in 1822. 

" Early Procwriaifj, 481 (M«y I, 1818) 

u LeOeri from Ana, Written by a Gentleman of Batten 
te a friend in that Platt (New York, 1819) Review In 
AnaUdic Uafanru, 18 105-173, 1820 
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But before Fisk's death at Beirut in 1825, re¬ 
inforcements had come to Syria, William Goodell 
and Isaac Bird in 1823, Jonas King in 1824 
The first mission was planned to be at Jerusalem; 
but, though opened in 1823, this was abandoned 
in 1827 Beirut was found to be a more satis¬ 
factory center, and here a station was opened 
in 1825, Eli Smith arrived to assist in 1827. 
Elnalhan Gndlcy and Josiah Brewer were estab¬ 
lished at Smyrna in 1826, to work with the 
Greeks and Jews, respectively, and the Smyrna 
station was formally opened in 1828 Brewer 
meanwhile had lieen transferred to Constanti¬ 
nople Even in these early years the mission¬ 
aries pressed far afield Eli Smith and 11 am non 
Gray Otis Dwight left Constantinople in 1830 to 
visit the eastern parts of the Turkish Empire, 
traveling as far as Persia and hack in fifteen 
months Isaac Bird explored North Africa, with 
Tripoli and Tunis, and then resumed his work at 
Beirut Jonas King was transferred to Athens 
in 1830. 

In 1831 began a new phase with the opening 
of official American relations at Constantinople 
The Beirut station was then reopened, and an¬ 
other was established at Constantinople, with 
William Goodell, followed in 1834 bv Harrison 
G O Dwight, Goodell went to Nicomedia in 
Bithynia in 1832, and in 1833 the Smyrna station 
was reopened, and the next year were established 
those at Brusa and Treliizund Justin Perkins, 
the "apostle of Persia," came in 1833 to work 
among the Ncstonans of Persia, settling at 
Urumiah in 1835, and publishing a volume and 
some articles on his Journeys, including "A Visit 
to the Rums of Nineveh", he was at Nineveh 
on May 16 and at Nimrud on May 18, 1849, and 
remained in this area until 1869 Perkins was 
joined at Urumiah in 1835 by Dr. Asahel Grant 
(who regarded the Nestorians as the lost tribes 
of Israel), and by Fidelia Fiskc and David 
Tappan Stoddard in 1843, and finally by A H 
Wright. 

Forty-one missionaries had been sent out by 
the American Board by 1835, fifty-four more by 
1844, one hundred and fifty-six more by 1861; 
but the mortality was nearly half, so that by 
1861 there were only one hundred and twenty- 
five missionaries, located at twenty-tour points, 
scattered through Syria, Persia, and Turkey 
proper. They not onJy broke the ground for the 
archaeologists, but they themselves made their 
territories and antiquities known to American 
readers. In his presidential addma at the first 


annual meeting of the American Oriental Soci¬ 
ety, in 1843, John Pickenng revealed how heavily 
the oriental scholarship of that day rested on the 
information supplied by the missionaries, espe¬ 
cially m matters linguistic, topographical, and 
archaeological By 1853, declared Sir Austen 
Henry Layard in the British Parliament, there 
was no considerable place in all the Turkish 
Empire in which the influence of the American 
missionaries was not directly felt 

Etlward Robinson, the founder of Palestinian 
archaeology, primarily in the direction of scien¬ 
tific topography, dreamed from boyhood of visit¬ 
ing Palestine, as Schltemann dreamed of Troy 
He studied at Halle and Berlin between 1826 and 
1830 After leaching Hebrew at the Andovrr 
rheological Seminary, and publishing a Greek 
and English Lexicon o] the New Testament (1836), 
he was ap|X>inted professor of Biblical literature 
in the Union Theological Seminary in New York 
in 1837, and left immediately for three more 
ytars of study in Germany and Palestine He 
hod found that the available material for his 
proposed treatise on Biblical geography' was 
hopelessly inadequate or dlarrci>ant, and that 
personal examination was necessary At Beirut 
in 1838 he found a ready assistant in Eli Smith, 
now eleven years in the country , and in seven 
months of travel on horsehack Robinson laid the 
foundations of our knowledge of Palestinian to¬ 
pography Thusin 1841, for a change, Amt rican 
Btblual Researches tn Palestine, Mount Sinai, and 
Arabia Petrara was published simultaneously in 
England, Germany, and America Most of hu 
identifications have stood the test of time As 
the result of a second journey in 1852, again 
accompanied by Eli Smith, he published Later 
Biblical Researches tn Palestine and the Adjacent 
Regions in 1856, and his posthumous work. Physi¬ 
cal Geography of the Holy Land, in 1865 

The only other American topographical survey 
of importance in our period was that of Lieu¬ 
tenant W F Lynch, of the United States Navy, 
who explored the Dead Sea in 1848 and meas¬ 
ured the depth of its depression below the 
Mediterranean 

Another event of special importance in this 
decade was the foundation of the American Ori¬ 
ental Society, beginning with a meeting held in 
August, 1842, in the office of John Pickering in 
Boston; it was incorporated (he next Apnl, with 
John Picketing as president, and Edward Robin¬ 
son as one of the vice-presidents. The Journal 
of the society, which began to appear in 1843, 
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contains frequent references to Western Asiatic 
archaeological material In the very first vol¬ 
ume, for instance, apart from John Pickering's 
presidential address summarizing the then state 
of oriental studies, there appeared a paper by 
Edward E Salisbury “On the Identification of 
the Signs of the Persian Cuneiform Alphabet,” 
as well as a host of lesser items. 

To continue with the activities of the mission¬ 
aries, we note that Elias RiggB, previously sta¬ 
tioned in Greecr, was transferred to Smyrna in 
1818 Here also came Henry John Von Lennep, 
born in that aty (eight years before his father 
had sent the mummy to Boston), and educated 
in the United States, returning to Smyrna as a 
missionary in 1839 He remained in the East 
for thirty years (apart from two brief sojourns 
in this country), and traveled over Asia Minor 
and Greece before 1843, in Syria and Palestine 
in 1847, but his most notable contributions were 
hia travels through the Hittite country in 1864, 
and his identification of the Pseudo-Scsostris re¬ 
lief and the Niobe of Mount Sipylus 
The mission in Syria, where Eli Smith re¬ 
mained until his death In 1857, continued to 
forward material Henry A De Forest sent a 
report of a tour of Mount Lebanon in 1849, as 
well as some bronzes fould on this occasion, pre¬ 
sented to the American Oriental Society by his 
brother John W Dc Forest, who lived in Beirut 
for several years and returned in 1856, to write 
books depicting life in Syria among the archae¬ 
ologists, missionaries, and consuls One of the 
most striking episodes was the discovery, in 1855, 
of the anthropoid sarcophagus of Eshmunazar 
II, King of Sidon in the fifth century b c , with 
the first important Phoenician text coming from 
Phoenicia itself, thus giving rise to much research 
aa to its interpretation and also the origin of the 
alphabet. While the sarcophagus was deposited 
In the Louvre by the Due de Luynes, copies 
of the Inscription were sent to America very 
promptly by thfe missionaries, Including letters 
from H. A. De Forest and Eli Smith; squeezes 
were deposited in the Smithsonian, and articles 
appeared by Edward E. Salisbury, of New 
Haven, and William W. Turner, of Washington 
The Assyrian mission in Mesopotamia, located 
at Mosul, dates from 1850, when Dwight W. 
Marsh arrived and was joined the next year by 
William F. Williams, transferred from the Syrian 
minion. Henry Lobdell was soon added to the 
group at Mosul. Both Marsh and Lobdell sent 
home letters describing the archaeological dis¬ 


coveries In Mesopotamia the excavations by 
Layard hod just revealed a wealth of Assyrian 
sculpture There is a story of a great man- 
headed winged bull which was offered to New 
York if its citizens could raise 8300 for crating 
and transport; but there was So little Interest in 
winged bulls that no money was subscribed, and 
the natives burned the sculpture for lime It 
was m this direction that William F. Williams 
showed jiarticular enterprise, applying to Raw- 
linson in 1852 for permission to send a few of the 
duplicate sculptures at Nimrud to America, the 
Smithsonian Institution at Washington being 
named as the recipient The Trustees of the 
British Museum made no objection, so that a 
considerable number of slabs from Assur-nazir- 
pal's palace were sent to the United States, and 
were distributed primarily along various centers 
of theological learning Amherst, Andover (now 
in the Boston Museum), Auburn (now in the 
Metropolitan Museum), Bowdoin, Dartmouth, 
Union, Vermont, Williams, and Yale, and with 
one, retained by Rev William F Williams him¬ 
self, I lived for a year in the house of hit son, 
Talcott Williams. In 1855 a dozen additional 
slabs were purchased by Henry Stevens and sent 
to America, where they were acquired by James 
Lenox, and in 1859 passed into the New York 
Historical Society collections. The missionaries 
also sent cuneiform tablets to Yale, Amherst, 
Williams, Union, and Dartmouth Col leges; others 
from Nineveh were wait by Dwight Marsh to the 
American Oriental Society and to a private col¬ 
lection in St Louts, the last Of which was assumed 
by ScyfTarth in 1857 to be perhaps the only Cunei¬ 
form brick in the country—though we have seen 
that others had arrived forty years earlier. Also 
to the cabinet of the American Oriental Society 
came two little gems, one of them an amethyst 
with an Assyrian lion, and two seal cylinders, one 
of red jasper and the other chalcedony, given by 
Henry Lobdell in 1855-56; and a scarab and a 
bronze figure of Astute 2} inches high from 
Mosul were given by William F. Williams, in 

1862. 

Mention should be made, also, of the Ameri¬ 
can educational institutions in the Near East as 
centers of learning. Cyrus Hamlin established 
the College at Bebek, Constantinople, In 1840; 
and this was succeeded by Robert College in 

1863. Both Robert College and the Syrian Prot¬ 
estant College of Beirut were Incorporated in 

1864, at the very end of our period. 
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Nineteenth Century. Aegean 
Archaeology 

In connection with the Aegean, Minoan, or 
Hdladic civilization, it may be recalls! that 
several of the early American visitors, particu¬ 
larly those of naval or diplomatic status, exam¬ 
ined prehistoric sites and their surface remains 
Thus the schoolmaster of the Constitution, George 
Jones, visited the plain of Troy in 1826, Mycenae 
and Tiryns in 1827 Commodore David Porter, 
while Chargt at Constantinople, likewise visited 
Troy; and General Lewis Cass, American Minis¬ 
ter to France, wrote about Crete 

It is of interest also to recall the meteoric visit 
of the actual discoverer of this civilisation, Hein¬ 
rich Schlicmann, to this country in 1851, as 
recorded in his diary just published by the Amer¬ 
ican School nt Athens *• He arrived in New 
York on February 15, 1851, and thirteen days 
later departed for the West, he returned on 
May 18, 1852, and left the next day for Europe 
But this, of course, was before Schlicmann had 
actually begun to dig, and before he had become 
acquainted with the actual appearance of the 
prehistoric artifacts of Greece So the fart that 
he missed, by a few months, the arrival of the 
first-known object of Aegean art in this country 
is of little significance, he would not have recog¬ 
nized it if he had seen it The object in question, 
however, is of considerable interest a vase (fig 
23) in the Abbott collection of Egyptian antiq¬ 
uities, apparently actually found in lower Egypt, 
an importation from Crete at about 1500 fl c M 
An almost exact counterpart was excavated at 
Pseira in Crete in 1907 and is now in the C'andia 
Museum, and there is always the possibility that 
the Abbott vase itself was found in Crete and 
reached Egypt in modem times," like the Itha¬ 
can jewelry discussed above. 

Another pioneer American connection with the 
Aegean age was the presence of Frank Calvert, 

“Shirley H Weber, ScUiemann'i First Vatt to America 
ItSO-lUl (Cambridge, Musa, 1942) Chere teem' to be 
« discrepancy In the title of this work, which i« given ns 
one year too early tor the illarv 
“Edith Hall Dohan, "A Late Minoan Vaie from Crete 
in the Abbott Coflertsm," Quart Ball New York Hut Sor 
Ui 127-133, 1929 Mrs. Dohan gives the date of the 
acquisition In lower Egypt ss I860, but this is rather the 
data of the purchase by the Historical Society, and ss the 
vase is listed In the Abbott catalogue of 1853 (no, 77), It 
must have been acquired before 1852, though probably 
later then 1845 since It It not listed In the older catalogue 
* Wnilsms, Catalofuc of Bfypti es AuHquitifi, GaU and 
S&aer J ewe l r y: 141, n. 4 


English by birth, as American vice consul at the 
Dardanelles; he owned the east half of the hill of 
Hisaarlik, whirh he was convinced was ancient 
Troy, while his brother Fred Calvert dwelt at 
Thymbrta about two hours farther south, and 
was equally convinced that his was the Trojan 
Bite Frank Calvert’s site had already yielded a 
considerable collection of Trojan antiquities be¬ 
fore Schlicmann arrived in 1870; and Srliliemann, 
after probing indiscriminately everywhere, even¬ 
tually found Troy under Frank Calvert’s farm 
Still another American contact with the Aegean 
age liegon with the transfrr of William J Stillman 
from the consulate at Home to that of Canca in 
Crete in 1865, the terminal year of our study 
His effort to excnvaic at Cnossos, therefore, lies 
outside the range of our survey And later still 
were his unfortunate controversies with Schlic¬ 
mann and Dorpfeld as to the so-called Rvzantinc 
and Celtic origins of the palace at Tin ns and the 
Mycenaean beehive tombs 
The same terminal date marks tile opening of 
another archaeological career associated with a 
civilization which must hi- regarded as an off¬ 
shoot of the Aegean, namely, that of Cyprus. 
For it was in 1865, too, that Luigi Palma di 
Cesnola received Ins apixuntmenr as United 
States Consul to Cyprus, anil then lagan the 
excavations which resulted in the accumulation 
of the largest collection of Cypriote antiquities 
in the world, bulwcqucntlv the nucleus of the 
collection of antiquities in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York 


Such, in rapid review, were Borne of tile early 
American activities in the Mediterranean field 
As yet the great museums of arr in this country 
had not crane into being, American projects of 
excavation were quite unknown, and there were 
no schools or institutes of archaeology But 
these developments lay not very' far in the future 
In a single year, 1870, three great museums were 
incorporated, the Museum of Fine Arts in Bos¬ 
ton, the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York, and the Corcoran Art Gallery in Washing¬ 
ton The centennial yedr 1876 marked a great 
artistic awakening, not only in Philadelphia, but 
throughout the whole country 
It wa* not until 1879 that Charles Eliot Nor¬ 
ton proposed the foundation qf the Archaeologi¬ 
cal Institute of America, with its center, for the 
time being, at Boston At that very moment 
two young American architectural students, 
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Francis H Bacon and Joseph Thatcher Clarke, 
abandoning a chcnehcd plan of descending the 
Mississippi on a raft, decided instead to purchase 
a sailboat in England and to search for the origin 
of the Doric order. Sailing up the Rhine and 
down the Danube, they had arrived at the ruined 
Greek dry of Assos, south of Troy, and were 
proposing its excavation. Norton, at the hret 
Institute meeting held In 1879, with his classical 
preferences, suggested that this project be taken 
up as the first official work of the new Institute 

Mr Francis Psrkman, who was the next speaker, 
■aid that he had supposed that the main purpose of 
the Society would be to promote the study of Ameri¬ 
can Archaeology That little had yet been done by 
Americana in thia work and that every year would 
make such study more difficult by removing the old 
marks Mr Perkins said that he did not wish 

to detract from American Archaeology, but that 
many persona were Interested in thia branch and 
work in it would come nsturnlly, here we can get 
what there is to be had without difficulty when the 
proper time comes for it, that now he felt we ought 
to turn to the other aide, where we read every day 
of foreign governments taking out and carrying off 
works of art .Mr Parkman said that the ob¬ 
ject of the Society, as he understood it, was ths 
acquisition of knowledge and nut the acquisition of 
objects or works of art, the very fact that the East¬ 
ern Hemisphere is being so fully explored makes it 
our duty to undertake work hure m America . . 
Mr Parker said that it was a very interesting ques¬ 
tion, but that he felt Mr Perkin's position to be 
the true one. If knowledge was the true aim of Ihe 
Society, then this knowledge should be useful and 


not simply curious, snd the knowledge which was 
useful to us was not thst of barbarians but thst of 
cultivated races which hsd preceded us. The In¬ 
dians were low in the scale of civilisation Mr. 
Parkman's own books showed us this, and If we 
possessed all the pottery-ware, kitchen utensils, and 
tomahawks which they had made, it would be no 
better for us.® 

The presidency of the new Institute was first 
offered to Francis Parkman In the Institute 
files is a reply written to Norton by Parkman, 
saying in part. 

Unluckily for me, I sm hardly In a position to 
undertake it, having been visited, for the past two 
or three months, by a return of my old trouble In 
the head so severe as to disable me from doing work 
I have already on hand, and therefore putting any 
new responsibilities out of the question. The presi¬ 
dent of the new sssociation might do ■ great deal 
towards building it up and giving it a distinguished 
future—m fart, ita success or failure would largely 
depend on him—and he ought to be one not only 
willing but able to take the laboring oar 

By this letter, the main direction of the Insti¬ 
tute’s activity was definitely determined Nor¬ 
ton was elected as the first president, and under 
him, Assos was excavated, the American School 
of Classical Studies at Athens was founded in 
1881, the American School at Rome (now part 
of the Academy) in 1894, the American School 
at Jerusalem in 1900, impreaoive outposts for 
American investigation m the Mediterranean 

* MS minutes uf the Archaeological Institute. 
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Since the collapse of die school of Pans some 
year* before the fall of France, the painters of 
the United States have been thrown on their 
own resources more than they were for a couple 
of generations One result has been some talk 
about what constitutes an American Hty le An 
America^ style has of course existed for a long 
time and has had its effect, well recognized at 
the moment, on the painting of the Western 
world 

The origins of painting in the United States 
contribute to an understanding of the essentially 
American note in our |>ainting today, since the 
discoveries of our ancestors survive as our 
assumptions As an instance of survival, it has 
been pointed nut that the type of the Puritan 
house—a detached house huilt not very far from 
other similar houses—survives in essence in all 
our suburban homes It is therefore not un¬ 
timely to glance at the first paintings brought to 
this country anil the first American painters who 
made an impression abroad 

l^tm America started a century or more 
ahead of North America to moke contact with 
European art, to print and illustrate books, to 
found universities, write histones, and study 
aboriginal languages As early as 1525 Cortez 
brought with him a painter, whose work still 
exists in Mexico City, but North America 
waited two more centuries for its first visit from 
a painter with a sound European training This 
occurred when Dean Berkeley settled in Newport 
in 1729 with a small entourage which he hod 
constituted as a land of society for promoting 
useful knowledge among the Indians The first 
great Intellectual to visit North America, he 
brought an educational establishment which 
included a library, a gallery of pointings, and a 
living painter Such a humane program of 
higher education had to wait for two centuries 
before becoming a part of an existing university 
Berkeley's artist was John Smibert, who eventu¬ 
ally settled down in Boston with a collection of 
copies after Poussin, Titian, Raphael, and Van- 
dyek, which he had painted in Italy After 


Smibcrt's death these copies hung for many 
years in his Boston painting room an all-impor¬ 
tant models for native artists Charles WiIIboh 
Peale studied them in 1765, and twelve years 
later 1 rumbull wrote that he had found thim 
“very useful, especially a ropy from Validyck’s 
celebrated head of Cardinal Hentivoglio" (fig 1) 
Copley, who constantly refers to them in Ins 
letters, used them to bucIi advantage that when 
he sent his Boy with a Squtrrel (fig 2) from 
Boston to London In 1765, Sir Joshua Reynolds 
said, "The man who painted that picture studied 
Vandyck ” This must be the first pine the 
European art world noticed a work of art made 
m Amrnra by a white American 

Whatever we today might think of Smibert's 
copies, they were the best available transmitters 
of a great tradition of form Our carl\ painters 
studied them as eagerly as Mantegna anil his 
fellows studied the Roman marbles that trans¬ 
mitted the tradition of Creek sculpture to 
Renaissance Italy 

The first return wave of art from the New 
World to the Old did not come from the conserva¬ 
tive, authoritarian colonies of Latin America 
but from the headquarLers of Quaker initiative 
Late eighteenth-century Philadelphia resembled 
a European city more than any American city 
before or since Even as late aB 1798, 1-atrobe, 
coming from London, wrote. "I could see no 
difference between Philadelphian and English 
manners The same style of living, the same 
opinions as to fashions, tastes, comforts and 
accomplishments " There is no doubt that Dr 
Johnson would have felt less exiled there than 
in Edinburgh The city took its culture most 
wholeheartedly from England at the moment 
when it was pulling away politically—or was it 
the most English trait of ail to conform in 
manners while dissenting in opinions? This 
deeply English background helped Benjamin 
West to make so great a career in England that 
he left a deeper impression on European art 
than Sargent and Whistler 
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Fig 7, Copley The Oath at Major Pieraon, pointed 17BJ Tate Gallery, London. 






Fra. 8 David The DlKnbutxie al the Eagle*, painted 1810 Venal fie*. 
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West may not have realized the importance 
of hi* discovery of the dramatic potentialities of 
everyday dothes, for he did little to exploit it 
beyond painting the group of the American 
commissioners at the peace negotiations of 1783, 
in which he went as far os one could in giving a 
plain record of an important diplomatic trans¬ 
action This boldly brushod-tn beginning shows 
that many of West's paintings would be master¬ 
pieces had he not slicked them into tameness 
In his sketch of Franklin making contact with 
the genius of electricity, he dared to pose the 
Doctor in his everyday suit, with a swirl of 
raindoak to accomodate him a little to the high 
style of allegory, but William Franklin, who was 
twenty-three when he flow the kite to protect his 
father from the possible sniggering of the neigh¬ 
bors, appears as the routine grand-manner putto 
Though West’s Yankee shrewdness had hit on 
the sharp note of perception that distinguishes 
American painting at its best, he was too much 
of a politician to persist in artistic reform once 
novelty had lost its value as advertisement He 
was the last person to need a Sir Joshua to [Kant 
out "the danger which every attempt at inno¬ 
vation necessarily incurred of repulse or ridicule " 
West’s success in England must have been n 
strong factor in luring almost every American 
painter of his time to study or make a career in 
London They did not go to Germany, as they 
did in the mid-nineteenth century, for the great 
German romantic school was barely started 
Nor could American artists easily go to Pans, 
because France was upset much of the time by 
the French Revolution and the Napoleonic wars, 
and because the French art world was barred to 
outsiders by family connections and vested nghts 
almost as impenetrable as those of the ancten 
rtgime itself London, on the other hand, was 
made easy by West, who taught, housed, fed, 
and got commissions for every American painter 
who came there, from Pratt, Copley, and Trum¬ 
bull to Morse West could afford to be kind to 
what he knew to be his less gifted brethren 
From the 1760’s until his death in 1820 the 
Americans who gathered around him made a 
powerful minority lobby in British art In 1787 
a London newspaper noted. "Mr West paints 
for the Court, and Mr Copley for the City 
Thus the artists of America are fostered in 
England.” In 1813 Morse wrote home "The 
American character stands high in this country 
as to the production of artists. Mr West now 
stands at the head, Mr Copley next, then 
Colonel Trumbull.” 


Like the Italian artists that Francis I imported 
to Fontainebleau, these Americans in exile 
painted differently from the way they had 
painted at home Their historical pictures, 
almost all of which originated under West's 
guidance, had little connection with work that 
was being done in America, though they fore¬ 
shadowed the great French paintings that broke 
the wav for the nineteenth century As has 
already been said, West's Death of IVolfe (fig 3) 
was engraved a generation before Cron's Na¬ 
poleonic battles (fig 4), which so closely resemble 
it in spirit Copley’s Wat ion and the Shark 
(fig 5) came thirty years IxTore G^ncault's Raft 
of the Medusa (fig 6), |>erha|>s the first real 
triumph of romantic painting Copley's Death 
of the Earl of Chatham (1779-1780) may well 
have been in David’s mind when he painted 
another parliamentary hubbub in Ins Sermenl du 
Jeu de Paume of 1791 Copley’s Death of Major 
Pierson of 1783 (fig 7) h.w a movement of flags 
and soldiers that is remarkably like Lhc move¬ 
ment, in the reverse direction, of David’s 
Distribution of the Eagles of 1810 (fig 8) These 
would not be David’s first borrowings from 
England, as Edgar Wind has recently shown 
These English-made paintings were all know'n in 
France through engravings What Sir Charles 
Holmes said of Copley applies equally well to 
West and Trumbull, that had he "been French, 
lie would have been famous as the forerunner of 
the Romantic Movement" 

It is characteristic of Copley that all his 
historical paintings should glorify Englishmen, 
for lie fled from Boston to London in order to 
satisfy his deep desire for all that England had 
to offer He was a Tory, not from snobbery or 
comfort, but from inescapable instinct Tic 
longed to study famous works of art, to work for 
the cognoscenti, to associate with the ablest 
painters of his day, and to expand ,is an artist 
in a world nf wealth and harmony West and 
Trumbull, on the other hand, made no scc-rct of 
being just as deeply in sympathy with the 
United States They championed their cause 
by painting American subjects such as Franklin 
and the Lightning, The American Peace Commis¬ 
sion of 1783, The Battle of Bunker IltB, The 
Declaration of Independence, The Surrender of 
Cornwallis, and so forth Most of these paint¬ 
ings were conceived in England and not at 
home They are the work of exiles whose 
political faith has been fanned into zeal by 
hostile criticism Foreign travel, that makes 
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every inan aware of hia nationality, does so 
doubh if it lakes him among people who have 
good reason to dislike his government, for he 
cannot know how much he may love lus country 
until he feels called upon to defend it 

Luckily Jefferson had momentarily acquiesced 
in the artistic faith of West's group in 1787 
when he was getting Houdon to make the statue 
of George Washington Jefferson wrote to 
Washington "1 am happy to find that the 
modern dress for your statue would meet your 
approbation I found it strongly the sentiment 
of West, Copley and Trumbull in London I 
think a modern in an antique dress as just an 
object of ridicule as a Hercules or Manus with 
a penwig and a chapeau bras " But Jefferson, 
our moat intellectual adherent of the rationalism 
that produced the French Encyclopedia, was at 
heart a classicist Thirty years later his real 
taste came out when he was getting Canova to 
carve the statue of Washington and wrote "as 
to the style of costume, I am sure the artist and 
every person of taste in Europe would be for 
the Roman Our boots and regimentals have a 
very puny effect " 


Not only Jefferson but the whole of Atncncn 
became blind to the monumental possibilities of 
contemporary clothes, leaving French artists to 
exploit what Baudelaire called the dignity of 
pants and n plug hat In 1841, when Grecnough 
carved George Washington as a half-nude Jove 
enthroned, the nudity caused an outcry Jeffer¬ 
son hurtBcIf would probably have been shocked, 
if it is true that he could not bear to keep the 
nudity of Houdon's Fnlcuse around Monticello 
The nudity of Greenough’s Washington docs not 
disconcert us today as much as the toga, which 
was accepted at the time When the stirring age 
of the Revolution receded into the past, Ameri¬ 
cans began to feel that their plain unvarnished 
tale could no longer command the world’s 
attention unleis it borrowed grandeur from 
Rome Greenough, Reynolds, and the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, in wishing to drape togas 
on the recent dead, were reversing the mediaeval 
practice of picturing Herod or Julius Caesar in 
tights and jerkin Both ages were valuing 
symbol above histone fact 
The early nineteenth century had not for¬ 
gotten West’s innovation, but had reapplied it. 
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Aa the world settled down alter Napoleon’s ware, 
it wanted derailed pictures, not of relatively 
tame current politics, but of the most recent 
age of glamor In France in the 1830's RafTct 
began the vast senes of lithographs of Napoleon's 
campaigns which did so much to create the 
legend on which Napoleon III rode to power 
In Germany m 1840 Menzel followed suit with his 
hundreds of illustrations of Frederick the Great 
that popularized Prussian autocracy and so 
helped Bismarck to unify Germany under Prus¬ 
sian command In the United States in 1850- 
1852 Losaing's Pictorial Field Book of the Revolu¬ 
tion was in the same vein and helped to start 
various societies for preserving histone land¬ 
marks Historical painting occurs when a coun¬ 
try is able to ace itself in a dramatic light 
What really killed the painting of contempo¬ 
rary history was the spread of the technique of 
wood engraving A burin can engrave the end 
grain of boxwood with finer detail and more 
quickly than the old knife could cut the plank, 
and the resulting end-grain block can be locked 
in the same form with type to print a practically 
unlimited number of inexpensive impressions 
The result was that every eye got a flood of 
pictures such as the world had never seen 
Contemporary events suddenly became familiar 
to the world nl large, and almost immediately, 
through the Illustrated London News (founded in 


1842) and ttB imitators, such as L'Illustration 
(1843) and Harper’s Weekly (1857) Sated by 
the weekly glut of news pictures, crowds would 
no longer pay a shilling a head to sec a canvas 
of some great recent event ns they had done in 
the day of West and l oplt y Wood engravings 
had killed tht novelty of the latest battle or 
heroic death long before the painter could get 
to work on hiB canvas 

When outstanding mid-ninoteenth-eentury 
pointers became involved in some hibloric crisis, 
they either did not paint it at all, or else, like 
Manet in the Franco-Prussian War or Winslow 
Homer in the Civil War, they reported onlv tile 
minor incidents which passed under their eve's 
They left to professional pictorial re]x>rtcrs the 
task of drawing, usually from verbal descriptions, 
the battles, assassinations, and treaties that 
artists rarely witness Homer’s Civil War pic¬ 
tures are inUmule glunines, like Wall Whitman's 
Specimen Days, but Homer never stood back 
and look a far view of his tune- as Whitman did 
ill When Lilacs Last in the Door yard Bloom*I 
Manet look a far view win n he looked abroad 
for his few historical inuilinga of The hjceeutum 
of MamniluiH and The Battle between the Alabama 
and the Kearsarge, and ho produced some of the 
last, and perhaps the most brilliant, works of 
the genre tmtialeel by Beniamin VVcsL 
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In undertaking work on a major task of ac¬ 
tually preparing a comprehensive "Index Rafin- 
eaquianus," I recently had occasion to make a 
critical examination of all of that most erratic 
botanist’s numerous botanical publications. At 
the same time I examined a great many papers 
by various authors commenting on diverse phases 
of Rafinesque's work One statement by Pro¬ 
fessor M L Fcmald 1 impressed me, and it was 
his comment that suggested to me the topic dis¬ 
cussed in this paper lie had occasion to con¬ 
sider the status of certain eastern North Ameri¬ 
can species named and described by Rafinesque, 
and states "Constantine Samuel Rafinesque 
[Schmaltz], the most erratic student of the 
higher plants, has made unending trouble for 
American and (although they apparently do not 
realize it) European botanists ” In another 
paper on Rafinesque* I mentioned Fernald's 
statement and amplified it by calling attention 
to the fact that, in his papers published while he 
was a resident of Palermo, between 1806 and 
1815, and especially in his later publications, 
chiefl) those issued in Philadelphia in the decade 
between 1830 and 1840, Rafinesque originated 
myriads of problems not only for the students of 
the flora of Europe to solve, but also for those 
concerned with a study of the floras of Mexico 
and Central America, the West Indies, South 
America, Japan, Siberia, China, India, Central 
Asia, Asia Minor, Malaysia, Australia, and North, 
Central, and South Africa There is scarcely a 
major florisUc area in the world that Rafinesque's 
work does not touch His erratic work, in the 
past largely associated with North American 
botany, because much of his productive career 
was spent In the United States, and much of his 
work was published here, far from raising merely 
problems of concern to botanists working on the 
North American flora, actually impinges on 
world botany to a remarkable degree. 

1 Fomsld, M. L Some genera and species at Rafinesque. 
Rkodara S4J1-M, 1931 

* Mem 11, E. D. A generally overlooked Rafineaque 
paper Proc Am. PInlet. See. M (1) 72-90, 1942. 


This short paper is not intended to be a sum¬ 
mary of Rafinesque's life and work Briefly he 
was born in Galata, a suburb of Constantinople, 
in 1783 and passed his youth in Turkey, Livorno, 
Marseilles, Pisa, and Genoa. His father was a 
French merchant, and his mother, n£e Schmaltz, 
was of German parentage, bom in Greece He 
was largely self-educated, never having attended 
a university From 1B02 to 1805 he lived in 
Philadelphia, and from 1806 to 1815 in Palermo, 
Sicily He returned to the United States in 
1815, spending the remaining years of lus life in 
this country His second voyage to the United 
States ended m a catastrophe After a long trip 
of 100 days, the ship, the Unton of Malta, on 
which he was a passenger was wrecked cm Race 
Rocks, near Fisher’s Island In Long Island Sound, 
on November 2, 1815. In this shipwreck Rafi¬ 
nesque states that he lost his fortune, his share of 
the ship's cargo, all of his natural history collec¬ 
tions assembled in the preceding twenty years, 
his library, unpublished manuscripts, drawings, 
and even his clothes. He remained in New York 
for several years and In 1818 made his first trip 
to Kentucky, returning to Philadelphia late in 
that year In May, 1819, he left Philadelphia 
for Lexington, Kentucky, where froBi that year 
until 1826 he taught m TcAfuylvaaia University 
He returned to Philodelphialn September, 1826, 
and with the exception of various exploring ex¬ 
peditions to some of the Eastern States, he re¬ 
sided in that dty until his death, September 18, 
1640 At the time of his death he was in very 
straightened circumstances, and his body was 
buned by some of his friends in Ronaldson's 
cemetery in that dty The grave was not per¬ 
manently marked until 1919 His effects were 
disposed of at auction to meet the demands of 
his creditors When Ronaldson’s cemetery was 
abandoned as a cemetery and turned into a aty 
park, Rafinesque's remains were disinterred and 
removed to Transylvania College, Lexington, 
Kentucky, in March, 1924. The centenary of 
his death was celebrated by ■ pedal ceremonies 
at Transylvania College In October, 1940. 
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I cannot refrain from quoting a few passages 
from G Browne Goode's* review of Richard E 
Call's Life and Writings of Constantine Samuel 
Rafinesque Goode states that Rafinesque was 

a man whose brilliant intellect, eccentric character 
and unhappy (an will always cause his career to be 
looked upon with interest, and whose nervous and 
appalling industry has been the cause of a myriad of 
perplexities to students of the nomenclature of plants 
and animals in Europe as well as in America 
The roving habit of mind which soon became a |iarl 
of his nature led him into a mental vagabondage that 
influenced hla career even nmn than the lack of a 
permanent place of alsxte His precocious 

mind, ungiiidcd nnd undisciplined, wandered at will 
over the cnlin field of books and nature, and by the 
time he had reached the ugc of nineteen he had 
formed his own chnrat ter and equipped himself for 
the career which lay la-fore him Lacking 

guidance, howivcr, he was by no means fitted 
to enter upon a scientific career in u country like the 
United Stales, so when he crossed the Atlantic 
[first in 1802, and again in 1815] he brought with 
him the germs of failure and bitter disappoint 
ment His fatal tendency to 'scatter' was al¬ 

ready apparent, nnd in the work which he did for 
the ‘Spccohio' [during Ins residence in Palermo] 
all the weaknesses of his subsequent career were 
foreshadowed 

Mv adventures in Rafincsquiana commenced 
in the early part of 1942, when I discovered by 
chance that in a paper published by Rafinesque' 
In France in 1834 there were no leas than 46 new 
generic names and binomials, for the most part 
validly published, that had entirely esenped the 
attention of the compilers of our standard indices 
The oversight is scarcely surprising, for the rea¬ 
son that all of these new names are undifferenti¬ 
ated in the text covering Rafinesque'a tursorv 
remarks regarding de Candolle's interpretations 
of certain North American genera and species 
Where he differed from dc Candolle on problems 
of nomenclature, he. proposed new names in a 
most casual manner, quite ns he did in his carhir 
reviews of the work of his conteiniioranrs who 
were then publishing on the flora of North Amer¬ 
ica, including Mlchaux, Nuttall, Barton, Bigelow, 
Muhlenberg, Eaton, lorrey, Elliott, and Pursh, 
besides drawing certain conclusions as to the 

• Seina, u s , 1: 384-387, 1*95 

• Rafinesque, C S Remarque* botamques sur quelquo* 
ptantes de I'Aminque Septentnonale, dans les qualrc 
premiers volumes du Prodromal uu Synopsis ptanlarum do 
de Candolle Act Soc Linn Bordeaux 8 261 269, 1834 
See Merrill, E U , A generally overlooked Rafinesque 
paper Proc. Am PkUoi Soc 86(1) 72-90. 1942 


work of Loudon, Lmdley, Sowcrby, Hooker, and 
others It is fortunate, for those who must con¬ 
cern themselves with bibliographic al matters in 
listing new names, that Rahncsque's innovation 
in publishing many scores of new gencnc and 
specific names in his reviews of the work of other 
autliora was not followed by his successors Per- 
ha]is influenced by Rafinesquc's procedure, the 
unwnLU n law that reviews should not be made 
the media for publishing new names became uni¬ 
versally established over a century ago Rafi- 
nesque’s overlooked jiaper of 1814 is listed in the 
Royal Society's Catalogue of Scientific Papers (5 
76,1871), but l have tlBcwhere seen no refercnct-j 
to It, it is not mentioned in hitzpatrick’s* com¬ 
prehensive hibliographv of Rafinesque, winch 
contains 940 mimliered items 

In the course of mv examination of Rafi¬ 
nesquc's publications it soon became manifest 
that various other nn)iortunt papers of this au¬ 
thor had not been indexed I was aware of the 
fact that this applied to the rather extensive and 
very rare Auhkon Bolantkon (1840), whirh was 
printed in Philadelphia in lIil year of Rafi¬ 
nesquc's death Here, liCLause no copy was 
available, the new generic names were not listed 
in Index Kewensu until its Bevenlli supplement 
appearedin 1929 The entries for 83 new generic 
name, were made from Pennell's' paper the 
several hundred new binomials that appear in the 
Autikon Bolantkon are still unlisted Inciden¬ 
tally, a modern lithoprint facsimile million of this 
rare work has recently been issued under the 
auspues of the Arnold Arboretum, and it is now 
generally available for i he hrst tune, since most 
of the limited original million was apparently 
destroyed in Philadelphia after Rahncsque’s 
death There is reason to lieheve, from Rafi- 
nesque's own statement regarding certain other 
volumes published shortly before 1840, that only 
160 copies of this work were printed Al any 
rate, only about a dozen copies of the Autikon 
Bolantkon are known to be extant, it apparently 
being much more rare m Euroiiean libraries than 
it is in those of the United States I was not 
fully prepared to discover that v anotis other com¬ 
plete volumes and pamphlets published by Rah- 
nesque hud been overlooked by the compilers of 
our standard indices, and that overlooked, ob- 

1 Fitzpatrick, 1 J Rafineujuc \ skf>tk of bu lift vak 
btbliopapky Du* Monies I 241, 31 pi, 1911 

• I’cnnell, F W "Unrecorded" genera nf Rafinesque 
BuB Ton Bat Club 48 (3 ) 89-96,1921 
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acurcly published new names in papers that had 
been indexed were fairly numerous 
Having direct access to all but very few of 
Rafincsqlie's known botanical papers and books, 
I completed the record by securing the enenual 
data from other sources in the United States and 
England With a complete set of published data 
available, as far as Rafinesque’s actual publica¬ 
tions are known, I then undertook the time- 
consuming task of indexing all of Rafinesque's 
new names in the botanical field The normal 
procedure was to transfer to large index slips all 
that Rafinesque published about each entity, 
whether it were a new genus, subgenus, species, 
or variety, or merely a substitute name The 
total number of these slips is between 10,000 and 
12,000 While this study has not progressed to 
a point where I ean make even an approximate 
estimate of the total numlier of new names pro¬ 
posed by Rafinesque in all categories, he did 
originate a total of about 3,000 new generic and 
subgcnerie names The expectation is that there 
are between 1,200 and 1,500 Rafinesque plant 
names, in all categories, that have been entirely 
overlooked by botanists in that they do not ap¬ 
pear in any of our standard indices. After a 
lapse of a century it seems to be desirable that 
these generic and specific names (for the most 
part validly published) be at least listed 

When the alijis were sorted by major groups, 
such as algae, fungi, lichens, mosses, ptendo- 
phytes, and phanerogams, it became possible to 
initiate preliminary work on the preparation of 
the actual lists Thut for the ptendophytes has 
been completed and checked Of the 62 new 
names published by Rafinesque in this group, it 
was found that most of them had been over¬ 
looked Within the field covered by Christen¬ 
sen's Index Filuum and its three supplements, 
there are actually 54 Rafinesque names, but of 
these Christensen detected only 8, and the entries 
to half of these are not to the original places of 
publication In the algae about 60 new generic 
names were proposed, m the fungi about 55, and 
in the lichens 3 Apparently most of the names 
id these last three major groups have been over¬ 
looked The number of new generic and specific 
names for the phanerogams is very much larger 
Lest some reader of this statement -be fearful 
that the mere listing of the Rafinesque names 
overlooked f ot more than a century will unduly 
upset nomenclature, let me hasten to record that 
for the ptendophytes as a group only one Rafin- 
esque generic name and one binomial stand. 


The former is Pteretis Raf (1818), which should 
replace Stndktoplens Willd. (1809) (non Wets., 
1770, nee Bernh , 1801), MatUuccia Todaro 
(1866), and Plennotdes O Kuntze (1891), while 
the latter is Equisetum prataltum Raf , and vari¬ 
ous botanists have long since accepted both I 
do not think that many nomenclature! changes 
will result through listing the very much larger 
number of names for the phanerogams Most 
of the necessary changes in reference to binomials 
will be through the application of the homonym 
rule, and the percentage here will be small T 
Where Rafinesque’s properly published generic 
names antedate those of other authore currently 
accepted for the same group (and there will be a 
number of these), it is always posable to invoke 
the principle of nomtna genenca conservonda 
The chief reason for listing the multitudinous 
overlooked Rafinesque names is, of course, the 
homonym rule It is suspected that the majority 
of botanists would be perfectly willing to outlaw 
all of Rafinesque's publications were it possible 
to do so, but aa a considerable numlier of his 
generic names and binomials have always been 
accepted, and many more should have been ac¬ 
cepted, it is difficult to see how his papers could 
be outlawed without abandoning his universally 
accepted names Throughout Rafinesque’s pub¬ 
lishing career he proposed and described genera 
and species that were not only acceptable to his 
contemporaries, but also to his successors, and 
these names are everywhere used The follow¬ 
ing generic names proposed by Rafinesque illus¬ 
trate this point: Dtsttchlts, Ealonia, Stenaphyllus, 
PeUandra, Chnlonui, Protanthera, HtxaUclru, 
Nestronta, Ofatslon, PhyUtpcdtum, Adiumta, Pola- 
ntsia, Nemopantkts, Cladrastis, JVtrwamta, Pocky- 
sttma, Dutiplu, Osmorktea, Spermolepts, Ptihm- 
nium, Cymoptenu, Mericiix, Oreoxts, Lomaltum, 
Oxypolu, Star enema, Synallodta, Siyltsma, Ilyi- 
aHikes, Endopogon, Btephtl *o, Lepachys, ErecktUes, 
Serenta, and Agoseru. 

’ 1 realist voy fully that some of the conservative 
botanhgs wiD echo "Why bring that up?" at the mere 
suggestion that Rafinesque's numerous names, overlooked 
for more than a century, be now listed. Yet a nice s p ec i es 
at Tritium has been named In honor of one of these 
botanists, because In 1906, when TriUnm dtctnnUem (A. 
Gray) Gleason was published, its author did not know (hot 
In 1840 Rafinesque had described an entirely different 
TnOinm dedtmuttm Raf from Alabama and Florida, 
Rafinesque's binomial is not listed in Index Kewtnsii 
Thus we now have TrOtivm Glmtmti Fernald replacing 
T decltnalum Gleason 1906, non Rafinesque 1840, If an 
argument I* needed lo support the listing of Rafinesque's 
overlooked names, here it it. 
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As expressed by Fernald,* "The task" of sifting 
the comparatively few perfectly sound grains 
from the chaff and the distorted or unrecognis¬ 
able grains is a thankless one and, above all, it 
should be undertaken only by those with inti¬ 
mate knowledge of the floras concerned ’* What 
this sifting process means may be illustrated by 
the statement that, including the above Rahn- 
esque generic names and alxiut 75 others that 
have been eliminated through the application of 
the principle of nomina genenca conservanda, the 
number that modern botanists might accept, on 
the basis of strict priority, is actually less than five 
percent, of the total that Rafinesque proposed 
Contrast the work of Linnaeus, where about 99 
percent of the names that he adopter! are still 
accepted The discrepancy here is not due to 
the "weight of authority" but is an excellent 
index to Linnaeus' good judgment as opposed 
to the erratic judgment of Rafinesque. Some 
idea of the percentage of Rafinesque’s proposed 
generic names that can be definitely placed, 
cither as valid entities or us synonyms, is indi¬ 
cated by Lhe fact that Do Dalle Torre and Harms 
(Gen Sxphonogam 583-586, 1906) listed only 11 
of Rafincsque's genera under their heading genera 
wcertae sedts, that is, those that have not been 
referred to their proper families. The actual 
number of Rafincsque's genera that cannot be 
definitely placed will probably prove to be con¬ 
siderably larger than this, but some of these 11 
can probably be placed on the basis of future 
investigations While Rafmesque's record of 
valid or possibly valid genera is exceedingly poor, 
the record of his attempts to delimit spcciei on 
the basis of actual specimens is scarcely better 

1 cite three cases In Chntonta he described 18 
species, in Dodecatheon 15, and in Trtlhum 35 
Modern botanists, working on the floras of the 
same geographical regions whence Rafincsque's 
specimens come, have been able to recognize but 

2 species of Cltntonia, 1 of Dodecatheon, and 20 
of Trillium; and not a single Rafinesquian bi¬ 
nomial in these three genera has been adopted by 
his successors 

There are numerous cases where Rafincsque's 
proposed and validly published generic names 
actually antedate those m current use, but many 
of these have been included in the list of rejected 
names, for other names published later by various 
authors have been included in the list of nomina 
gentrica conservanda approved by the Intema- 

• Xtedera Mi 21, 1932 


tionai Botanical Congresses Examples of these 
are Bulbtlts Raf (1819), replaced by Buckloe 
Engclm (1859), Dianna Raf (1808), replaced by 
Diarrhena Beauv (1812), Spathyema Raf (1808), 
replaced by Symplocarpus Sahub (1818), Afego- 
Itgea Raf (1836) [1837], replaced by Ilahcodi- 
ceros Schott (1853), lltxalepts Raf (1836) 
[1838], replaced by Vnesea Lmdl (1843), Pogo- 
mesta Raf (1836) [1837], replaced bv Ttnaniia 
Schcidw (1839), Ptaropus Raf (1836) [1837], 
replaced by Etrhhornia Kunth (1843), Chro- 
sperma Raf (1825), replaced by Amuintkium A 
Gray (1837), Pubilaria Raf (1836) [1837], re¬ 
placed by Simethis Kunth (1643), Ambiostinta 
Raf and Oxylrta Raf (1836) [1837], replaced by 
Schoenchnon Durand (1855), Laoethoe Raf. 
(1636) [1837], replaced by Chlorogalum Kunth 
(1843), Geboscon Raf (1824) and Ptnloba Raf 
(1836) [1837], replaced by Nothoscordtum Kunth 
(1843), Quamasta Raf (1818) and Cyanotns Raf, 
(1818), replaced by Camassia Lindl (1832), 
Diphryllum Raf (1808), replaced by Listera R 
Br (1813), and Cordula Raf (1836) [1838], re¬ 
placed by Paphtopedilum PfiU. (1886) I have 
here covered only the monocolylcdonous fami¬ 
lies, but there are approximately 55 additional 
cases in the dicotyledonous grouiie or a total of 
about 75 cases where earlier and validly pub¬ 
lished Rafinesque generic names have been offi¬ 
cially eliminated m favor of later ones published 
by other authors The list must eventually be 
considerably increased if we arc to avoid noinen- 
dulural changes Hue to the discovery of still 
other generic names published by Rafinesque at 
dates earlier than those of other authors now 
currently accepted 

This is a rather deplorable record in view of 
the generally accepted principle of priority in 
taxonomy While our rules of nomenclature are 
imjjersonal, yet it seems to be evident that mod¬ 
em botanists are just as unimpressed with the 
character of Rafinesquc's work as were his con¬ 
temporaries, and hiB contemporaries merely ig¬ 
nored much of his work under the assumption 
that it was not necessary to consider his findings 
After all, the blame rests very largely with Rafin¬ 
esque because of his usually inadequate methods 
of presentation, brief and sketchy descriptions, 
and his habit of publishing in out-of-the-way 
places. Numerous shorter papers were pub¬ 
lished in some ten dilTereui American magazines, 
twelve European and British ones, and in no less 
than seven "personal" periodical* that he hope¬ 
fully initiated from time to time, but most of 
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winch never attained more than volume one, 
numlier one, and few saw the completion of 
more than one, or at most two volumes Kafin- 
esque's tendency to scatter his shorter papers m 
strange places is discussed somewhat in detail in 
a previous paper,* where the titles of ten Ameri¬ 
can serials and twelve European ones, that he 
favored b\ submission of manuscripts to their 
editors, are listed Most of these are not in nn\ 
sense of the word Imtanical |ienodirals 'I he 
penod covered is from 180.1 to 1841 Most of 
these periodicals are not normally fmiml in the 
libraries of even the largest botanical institutions 
in this country or abroad 

This problem of inaccessibility applies not only 
to the types of periodicals in which Rahnesque 
published numerous technical papers, blit also 
to his small, independently published pamphlets 
and to his larger Imoks In two cases I have 
been able to locale only single copies in all of our 
libraries, and curiously, although one of them, 
the Herbarium Rafinesquuinum, was actually 
published in Philadelphia m 1833, thin seems to 
be no copy of it in anv of the Phil.ulelphia li¬ 
braries The Western Minerva was publisher I in 
Lexington, Kentucky, in 1821, and of this only a 
single copy, hi the library of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, is known to 
exist Regarding it Rahnesque states that he 
was able to save hut three copies, as the irate 
printer destroyed the entire stock In his Life 
of Travels (p 66, 1836), Rahnesque states that 
this action was due to his secret enemies, but the 
probability is that be was unable to pay the 
printing bill Yet it is understandable that some 
of his associates in Lexington, Kentucky, might 
have been disturbed by some of the articles in¬ 
cluded in this, the rarest of his publications He 
wrote a letter to Bory St Vincent which he ac¬ 
tually published in his Western Minerva (1 71- 74, 
1821), printed in the town where he was then 
residing and which was then known as “The 
Athens of the West " He refer* to certain «f his 
fellow townsmen as follows 

A set of unfortunate Individuals', who have two 
eyt». but cannot see their minds are deprived of the 
sense of perception they are astonished and amazed 
at my discoveries, are inclined to put them in doubt 
and even to scoff at them Our rat-fishes, eels, 

shads, sturgeons, &c are for them mere fish to fill 
thfir stomach I and moreover they are all of European 
breed, and were carried here by Noah's flood direct 
from the Thames, the Seine and the Rhine I—1 let 

•Pros, Am Philos. Sot M (l) 7$. 1M2 


them nul to their heart's content, and 1 laugh at 
them It is only In Europe that my labors and 

discoveries may be fully appreciated here I am like 
Bacon and Galileo, somewhat ahead of my age and 
my neighbors The Western Minerva has been 

threatened Ix'fore her birth 

Ml of which may well have had at least a 
shallow of truth, but which, nevertheless, was an 
evidence of lack of tact on the part of Ralincsqtic, 
considering the time and place. 

Throughout Rafinesque's copious writings one 
notes this tendency to criticism, ami the reitera¬ 
tion of claims that he (Rahnesque) was always 
right and that those who differed from him were 
wrong This attitude, combined with his strange 
ideas regarding classification and nomenclature, 
and his unorthodox methods of publication, went 
far in alienating his contemporaries who were 
working in similar fields He was obsessed with 
the idea of discovering new genera and new spe¬ 
cies, and the establishment of these actually be¬ 
came a monomania This, however, is no place 
in which to discuss the idiosynrraeies of such .1 
ri markable character as Rafincsque 

Even Rafinesque's larger publications, such as 
lus Medical Flora (1828-1810), New Flora and 
Botany of North America, four volumes (1836— 
1838), Flora Tellurtuna, four volumes (1836- 
1838), Sylva lellunana (1838), the Good Boqk or 
Amenities of Nature (1840), and the A^Ulfton 
Bolanikon (1840), are exceedingly rare, and ePpics 
are unobtainable today The reasons for their 
scarcity art the time and place of publication 
(Philadelphia, 1828-1840), the fact that they 
were for the most part privately published by 
Rafinesque, their very limited sah , the limited 
editions (apparently about 160 copies only, this 
being definitely the case with the Flora Telluri- 
ana ), and the fact that when Rafinesque died in 
1840 his effects were sold at auction to satisfy the 
demands of his creditors Apparently the unsold 
stock of his numerous publications was disposed 
of os waste paper. 

Attention should be colled to the fact that the 
various volumes mentioned above were essen¬ 
tially media in which Rafinesque published his 
findings in reference to the classification and 
nomenclature of plants ThuB his New Flora 
and Botany of North Amenta is not a descriptive 
flora in any sense of the word, but consists largely 
of additions that Rafinesque made to the subject, 
most of the items included being proposals of new 
genera and new species. The same is true re¬ 
garding his Flora TeUunana and his Syha Telluri- 
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ana— neither in any sente treats the genera and 
spedes of the world, but chiefly those forma that 
Rafincsque considered to represent new genera 
and new species The same statement applies to 
his Alsographui Americana, the Good Book or 
Amenities oj Nature, and the Auttkon Bo/antkon 
As four of these works apply to the world at large, 
rather than merely to the flora of the Eastern 
United States, they should have a place in every 
large lxitnnir.il library, particularly libraries of 
institutions wherein systematic work is an im¬ 
portant activity 

The net result of Rafinesque’s long-continued 
publication methods is that even in most of our 
larger Ixitamcal libraries many of Ins publications 
are missing, and as this is true of the specialized 
American libraries, it is even more so in regard to 
those of Europe With us there nre excellent 
collections of Raflnesquiana at the (.ray Her¬ 
barium, the Arnold Arboretum, the New York 
Botanical Carden, the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia, the Smithsonian Insti¬ 
tution, and the Library of Congress I judge 
that from a Ixitamcal standpoint the magnificent 
assemblage at the Arnold Arliorctuni is by fai 
the most complete, and yet this lacks several 
Kafinesquc items It is su»|iecled that the pau¬ 
city of Rafincsque publications in Eurn|ican li¬ 
braries is reflected by the fact that in the second 
edition of his Thesaurus (1872) Pntzel listed only 
four Rafincsque titles, although in the first edi¬ 
tion (1851) he included sixteen, most of which he 
apparently never saw 

Naturally, with his fixed ideas that species and 
genera were constantly being formed, and that 
both genera anil species should be estobliahed on 
the basis of very slight differences, Rafincsque 
proposed and named very numerous entities as 
genera, subgencra, species, and varieties That 
more of his generic and specific concepts have not 
been accepted is more a reflection on his judg¬ 
ment than on the judgment of his contemporaries 
and successors. As noted above, the total num¬ 
ber of new generic and subgeneric name* actually 
published by Rafincsque approximates 3,000, 
thus placing him in a category by himself in the 
number of these units that he thought should be 
recognized I know of no author who proposed 
so many generic names, for even Linnaeus, taking 
up numerous names originated by his predeces¬ 
sor*, recognized less than 1,600 The very fact 
that among these 3,000 Rafinesquian generic 
names only about 25 are currently accepted as 
valid, while about 75 others have been placed In 


the list of nomtna genertca rejtcienda is in itself 
another reflection on Rafinesque's judgment, for 
in segregating genera good judgment is basically 
most nn|>ortant Probably Adanson (Families 
des plantes 2 1-640, 1763) originated more new 
generic name's than any single botanist since 
Linnaeus, with the exception of Rafincsque, or at 
least he is credited wilh having originated them 
\s a matter of fact, tht total that he recognized 
is approximately tin same numlier that Linnaeus 
recognized, somewhere in the neighborhood of 
1,600 Most of these were adopted from surh 
pre-Linnaean authors as Hippocrates, Theo¬ 
phrastus, Pliny, Dioscondes, \vicennia, Pontc- 
dera, Dillcmus, Vaillaut, Tourncfort. Heistcr, 
Fuchs, Loefiing, Ray, Plukenet, Plunner, Ixibc- 
lius, Mtcheli, Dodoens, t'anuranus, (ironovms, 
Hermann, Gcsner, Ruppius, C elsius, Urunfcls, 
Buxbaunt, ( nrtlus, Ammann, P Browne, Houu- 
toun, Knempfer, Rhcede, and Rumpluus, to¬ 
gether with a certain number that Linnaeus 
originated In the index to his work Adanson 
actually credits to himself the authorship of Icsh 
than 200 of the names he published, although 
currently Ins nanie is cited as the authority for 
many more than 200, because he first assigned to 
many earlier names an approximation of generic 
form Rafincsque occupies the unique position 
of having originated infinitely more new generic 
names than any other hotauiBt in the entire his¬ 
tory of the science, and yet at the same time one 
whose proposals have met with the smallest per¬ 
centage of acceptance, for the possible acceptance 
of less than five percent of approximately 3,000 
new names sjieakB for itself, and yet uninformed 
individuals have, at times, spoken of Rafiuesquc 
as a "great” botanist Clearly it takes more 
than the mere publication of many hundreds of 
jxipers and many thousands of new generic names 
and binomials to deserve the characterization 
"great.’' 'Hie average botanist’s work is not 
judged so much by his immediate associates and 
co-workers as it is by posterity, and posterity has 
been particularly hard, although scarcely unfair, 
in its judgment of the nature of Rafinesque’s 
work Rafinesque’s confidence in Ins own judg¬ 
ment was no less than superb, and he claims, in 
various of his writings, that posterity would 
justify his attempts at clarification of classifica¬ 
tion of both plants and animals Unfortunately 
for Rafincsque, posterity wag and still is as un¬ 
impressed as Were his contemporaries 

While Rafinesque described a great many new 
genera and new species de novo on the basts of 
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actual specimens, he based an extraordinarily 
large number of his “new” entitles on the pub¬ 
lished work of other authors, It is apparent that 
if, in scanning a published description or Illustra¬ 
tion, he noted the slightest discrepancy between 
the characters as given by this or that author, 
and his or other botanists’ concept of the same 
genus or species, he proposed a new generic or 
specific name (or both) on the basis of the de¬ 
scription before him, and the noted "differences” 
might well be due to the personal equation, rather 
than any actual differences He apparently dis¬ 
believed in the unusually wide geographical dis¬ 
tribution of individual specie*, and I judge that 
many of his units were proposed, named, and 
described because lie could not accept, in general, 
the idea that any species could be of very wide 
geographical range 

He proposed his own laws of nomenclature, 1 ' 
and many of the changes in both generic and 
specific names were made because of his confi¬ 
dence in his own rules—rules that other botanists 
never accepted If a generic name was too short, 
he lengthened it, os Leea Linn. • Leeanui Raf, 
Inga Willd m Ingana Raf., Cola Schott *■ Co- 
tana Raf . Neta Ruiz and Pav ” Neeanta Raf , 
Rhus Linn. »= Sumachtum Raf, Zea Linn. = 
Mayita Raf , Poa Linn. — Poagru Raf , Chians 
Sw m Chloroslis Raf, Donta R Dr « Doniana 
Raf , and Crypta Nutt — Cryphna Raf, Cryp- 
tella Raf , and Cryptana Raf (these three new 
names actually published in a single line!) If 
names were too long, or as he said, uncouth in 
sound, these were also changed, such as Taber- 
naemontana Linn — Tabernarut Raf, Ltghlfootia 
L'Hfcr. «> Lijulia Raf, Calamagroshs Roth — 
Amagris Raf , Stachytarpheta Vahl — Tarphela 
Raf, Carludonca Ruiz and Pav ™ Ludomca 
Raf , and Krashenmntkofia Gueldst =*= Krantkoja 
Raf. (1814), Krantkama Raf (1837), and Krasn- 
koma Raf (1837) Names that he designated 
os "mongrel,” part Latin and part Greek, he 
changed at will, for this reason abandoning Virlce- 
taxteum Linn in favor of Gonolobus Michx , and 
changing Scyphofiltx Thouars , to Scyphopteru 
Raf , while for such a name os Ptens Linn,, which 
he correctly says merely means fern, he at various 
times proposed no less than five substitutes— 
Pen ptens Raf , Pitnlis Raf, Lemapteris Raf., 

u RabnSaqus, C S. Prindpo* fondamenuux de loral- 
atope uu In lax de Is nomenclature et de la dsaificatioa 
de ('empire organique ou de* ammaux et des vlgftaux. 
Palerme 1-51. ISM Also Flora Tdlmriana 1; 81-90, 18J6 
[ISJ7] (Philadelphia) 


PhyUUu Raf , and Plenthum Raf. He was just 
as casual in his treatment of specific names pro¬ 
posed by other authors when, for any reason, 
he considered that they did not apply, and he 
changed a great many of them at will A good, 
illustration is his treatment of Floerkea proser- 
ptnacoides Wdld (Am Jour Set 1 373-376, 
1819) "a long and uncouth specific name which 
has been changed by every subsequent author.” 
He then proceeded to list F ultgtnosa Muhl , F 
laeuslru Pers, and Nectns ptnnala Pursh as 
representing the same species, and although ex¬ 
pressing a preference for Muhlenberg's name, he 
mosL casually proposed three others "Did I 
think niysetf permitted to coin a new name, while 
so many have been proposed already, I should 
have called it either F tenella, or F flaccida, or 
F oltiorta " Regarding names, he states (FI 
Tellur 1 16-17, 1836 [1837]) "I am never at a 
loss for names, as Linnaeus was when he framed 
Qutsqualts, I could readily supply 20,000, ail 
goad", he literally spawned new names! As an 
extreme example of the most casual manner in 
which Rafinesquc pro|XDsed new names, I cite the 
following case from his Sylva Teilunana (p 85, 
1838). 

500 CARPUPIPA Raf probably another distinct 
G Type C odorala Raf Piper carpupija R P 
tree of Peru nith fragrant leaves—Piper meth^gticum 
and Churumaya are alio probably type* toother 
Genera 7 to he called Melhytltcum eiemeh'fum Raf 
and Churumaya arborea Raf Is not Piper betel 
another ? to be called Betela mastua Raf 7 

All these new names arc readily placeablc In 
synonymy, for Rafincsque actually designated 
the type of his genus Carpupua, and lists the 
binomials on which Metkysttcum, Churumaya, 
and Betela are based, none of these can be con¬ 
sidered as validly published 

While I havc above indicated that Rafinesquc’s 
very numerous nomenclatural innovations have 
received short shrift at the hands of his contem¬ 
poraries and successors, In that only about 25 of 
his new genera have been more or less generally 
accepted, and that alxnit 75 of his names that 
were actually earlier than currently used one* 
published by other botanists have been placed in 
the list of namitia genenca rejtcienda, still there 
are a number of additional cases that need to be 
treated on their ments I dte only a very few 
to illustrate this point Skortta Raf was pub¬ 
lished in 1840, and Shortia Torr. and Gray was 
published in 1842 Technically the latter should 
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be replaced by Schitocodon Sieb and Zucc. (1843) 
or Skerwoodia House (1907) It is suspected 
that when th/s case is brought before a properly 
constituted international body, Skortia Forr and 
Gray (1842) will be retained, because 5 galaci- 
folia Torr and Gray is a name now rather widely 
.used in horticulture, Skortia Raf (1840) is a 
synonym of Arabts Linn The case of Delontx 
Raf is in a different category Under all rules 
this is the proper generic designation for the now 
universally distributed tropical tree known as the 
flamboyant, flame tree, fire tree, or royal Poinci- 
ana. While Delontx Raf lias been adopted by a 
considerable number of botanists, it is curious to 
note how consistently the conservative botanists 
still continue to designate the species as Poinn- 
ana regia Bojer, the bmonnal under which it was 
originally described, but the type of the genus 
Potnciana is P pulchemma Linn = Caesalpinia 
pulchernma (Linn ) Sw , Bojer did not describe 
his entity as a new genus, but erroneously placed 
it in the Linnaean genus where it docs not belong 
This very characteristic and striking species 
should be known as Delonix regia (Hoj ) Raf 
Hebokta Raf (Alsogr Am. 147, 1838) is an older 
name than Etucaphis Sieb and Zucc (1840) and 
is validly published, it was based wholly On 
Sambucus japonxea 1 hunb » Euscapkis japon- 
tca (Thunb ) Kamtz To avoid a change in the 
generally accepted name for this particular genus, 
it will be necessary to conserve the later name 
by appropriate action, but as yet no one has 
proposed such action. 

I hold no brief for the acceptance of Rytilix 
Raf for the characteristic grass genus currently 
known as HackelocUoa O Kuntze, all that Rafin- 
esque says (Scnngc, Bull Bot • 219, 1830) is 
“III Rytilix (Kahn, in lilt) Manisuns granu¬ 
lans et myurus auct 1, R glandulosa (Rafin 
mss.)" Manisuns granulans Linn f, and M 
myunu Linn are not congeneric, the former be¬ 
ing a species of HackelocUoa and the latter a 
species of Rotlboelha Had O Kuntze known of 
this most sketchy "publication'' of Ryltltx Raf, 
he might have accepted it instead of proposing 
the new name HackelocUoa in 1891, and yet 
there is no way of determining on which of the 
two a ted synonyms Rytilix glandulosa Raf was 
baaed except by arbitrary selection Cenckrus 
granulans Lin a. - Afantsuns granulans Linn f 
■* Rytilix granulans Skcels - HackelocUoa gran¬ 
ulans O Kuntze, AT myurus Linn “ Pellopkorus 
myurus Beauv » Rottboeilia myurus Ben til. I 
personally consider that Rafinesquc’s publication 


is invalid, in that he gave no generic description 
and based his new generic name on binomials 
only Cledrly m this case the action of the In¬ 
ternational Congress in conserving HackelocUoa 
O Kuntze (1891) over Rytilix Raf (1830) was 
correct 

It is not anticipated that any botanist will 
agree with Rafinesque in his extreme views as to 
the limits of genera and Bpccics, although some 
of our modern botanists both m Europe and in 
America seem to approximate his viewpoint, if 
wc may judge by the very tenuous characters by 
which some specialists now differentiate both 
genera and species It seems to lie evident that 
the present tendency in systematica 1 b to sub¬ 
divide the larger and more or less complex genera, 
although it is inconceivable that any individual 
will go to the extremes that characterized Rafin- 
esque's work This point is brought up merely 
to emphasize the fact that if a modern botanist 
decides to subdivide a large and complex genus, 
it may not be necessary for him to originate new 
generic names for certain segregated groups In 
many canes it is evident that Home of Rafinesque's 
published names will serve, for whatever else he 
did, he usually indicated the type ft is thus 
usually possible to interpret his projiosed genera 
and subgenera, especially when his new names 
were based on bibliographical references As 
these numerous Rafinesque names were for the 
most p,irt validly published, no reason exists for 
not accepting those that can definitely be placed 

I list here a part of the genera that Rafinesque 
subdivided, in order to bring to the attention of 
those botanists, who may be inclined to subdivide 
these groups, the fact that hi some cases Rafin- 
esque may have forestalled them and that he may 
have proposed a name, or names, for a group 
or groups, that they now feel to be worthy 
of generic status Among the genera that 
Rafinesque subdivided arc Acacia. Acer, Ackyr- 
antkes, Aescuius, Agrostis, Albnzia, Allium, Ama¬ 
ryllis, A ndropogon, Ardtsta, A nsttda, AnsUdochia, 
Arum, Aspalalkus, Aster, Atropa, APena, Baeckea, 
Baukinta, Bignoma, Bumeha, Camellia, Cam¬ 
panula, Capparis, Car ex, Cos tana. Cassia, Cissus, 
Cislus, Cleorne, Commeltna, Convolvulus, Conyra, 
Cordia, Cornus, Crolalana, Croton, Cuphea, Cus- 
cula, Cyperus, Cypripedium, Cyltsus, Daphne, 
Dendrobium, Dianthera, Drosera, Echtum, Ekretia, 
Elaeocarpus, Eptdendrum, Eugenia, Euphorbia, 
Pestuca, Ficus, Fraxtnus, Gentuina, Gerardta, 
Geum, Gossyptum, Gypsopktla, Habenana, Heti- 
antkemum, Helicteres, HeUotropium, Hicona, IIy~ 
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pertcum, Ilex, Inula, Ipomoea, Jussiaea, Justtcia, 
Lantana, flaunts, Leersta, Leveas, Lttsea, Lor- 
anthus, Lyctum, Lylhrum, Melastoma (including 
Mtconia and other genera), Mimosa, Myrtca, 
Myrtus, Neottia, Nicotiana., Origanum, Omt- 
thogalum, Osbeckia, Pancratium, Pantcum, Passt- 
flora, Ptperomia, Phyllanthus, Phlomts, Physahs, 
Piper, Poa, Polygala, Polygonum, Pontedena, 
Populus, Quercus, Resoda, Rhamnus, Rhtxta, 
Rhus, Rubus, Ruellta, Saltx, Salma, Sambucus, 
Saxifraga, Scabtosa, SctUa, Sctrpus, Selena, St- 
deroxylon, Smtlax, Soltdago, Spiraea, Sterculto, 
Sttpa, Teucnum, Tiha, Tradeseaniui, Uniola, 
Vrltca, Utnculana, Veronua, Viburnum, Vtlts, 
and Xyns 

A# an extreme case in generic segregations, 
Rafinesque's treatment of the large genus Carex 
may be citeel In his pajier, published in 1840,“ 
he recognised 22 genera as segregates from Carex, 
of which 19 were briefly defined as new, and under 
these 22 generic name's he published about 130 
new binomials Few of these generic anel speci¬ 
fic names, to my knowledge, have ever been cited 
in botanical literature since they were published, 
.uid none of them, or the numerous other new 
names that ap|iear in the Good Book, ore listed in 
Index Kewensts Apparently even modern fac¬ 
simile reprinting of rare publications is no guaran¬ 
tee that the often numerous new names that ap¬ 
peared in the original will thus be included in 
current indices Clearly, if one were tempted to 
follow Rafinesque's example and segregate vari¬ 
ous genera from Carex Linnaeus, as currently 
understood, one would here find names already 
published for at least certain groups 

As one scans monographic treatises issued 
within the past century, wherein some of these 
numerous genera are considered, one rarely notes 
a Kafinesquc name that h.is been accepted, even 
for minor categories such as subgcnera or sections 
The usual procedure in such groups as Quercus, 
Anstolockia, Carex, Croton, Gentiana, Melastoma, 
Polygonum, Ftcup, Piper, Phyllanthus, and other 
large genera has been to propose names lor sec¬ 
ondary groups de novo, when, in some cases, it 
would have been perfectly feasible to have ac- 

11 Rafinenque, C S. Tbs natural family of Camides 
Good Book 23 -28, 1840 A fanumile reproduction of thu 
paper m iMued under the auspice* of the American Mid¬ 
land Naturalist In 1913 At the same time a nor her over¬ 
looked paper that was published in the Good Booh was re¬ 
issued, this being Rafinesque's "Scudlography of 100 
Genoa of QmbellUerous Plants, chiefly New, with their 
Types At" (Good Book 49-fil, 1840, facsimile reprint 
1913). 


ccptrd names previously proposed by Rafineaque 
(as genera), utilizing these as designations of 
minor categories As Rafinesque's publications 
frequently antedate those of certain monograph¬ 
ers, this would have been a perfectly logical 
course to pursue It is refreshing to note that 
within the past decade at least one botaniBt has 
had the courage of his convictions and has 
utilized certain Rafinesquian generic names, 
such as Pythiusa Raf, Tulocarpa Raf., and 
Murtekias Raf, os the designations of sections 
and subgenera 18 

In spite of Rafinesque's often erratic work, I 
am inclined to diBsenl from the type of "argu¬ 
ment" discussed below In the long article on 
"Conservation of Later Homonyms" (Kew Bull 
409, 1935, sub Cladena Hook f), this name 
(1890) is retained in preference to the much 
earlier Cladena Raf (1838), on this bans "Rafin¬ 
esque's genus, though technically published, must 
apparently lx- synonymous with Melta L , Ata- 
dirackta ]uss (1830) or Murraya L , and it repre¬ 
sents a kind of pseudo-scientihc work, the nomen¬ 
clature results of which may well be legislated 
out of existence " The general approval of such 
a principle would open a veritable Pandora’s box, 
for in systematic botany who shall define the 
limits of “pseudo-Bcientific” work? Very little 
reason exists for retaining Cladena Hook f if a 
better argument than the nbove cannot be de¬ 
vised , it was Hooker’s error in Btlcclmg a generic 
name that had already been used for an entirely 
different group, and in retaining it we merely 
condone his error Here is a case where the 
weight of authority intervenes, for Hooker’s bo¬ 
tanical work was on a plane so infinitely higher 
than was that of Ralinesque that the two can 
scarcely be compared, were the situation re¬ 
versed, there is no chance that Ralinesque would 
have received corresponding consideration 

While in no respect should this contribution be 
considered as an argument in support of Rafin- 
esque's general type of work, it is ho|icd that its 
publication will bring to the attention of other 
than American botanists the desirability of at 
least considering Rafinesque's generic entities 
when monographic work is undertaken, or when 
local Horns ore under consideration Had the 
botanists of the world in the past hod the oppor¬ 
tunity of becoming acquainted with the scope of 
Rafinesque's publications, I might not have had 

11 Prokhanov, J Conspectus systematieus TUhynmlorum 
Asiao Mediae (Tran*. Rubber and Guttapercha Insti¬ 
tute.) Mcmw 1-241, 70 fig , 44 maps, 1933 
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to cite the rather unflattering figure of 75 of hi* 
generic names that have been officially placed in 
the limbo of smuu generua repciendu, largely 
because his contemporaries and successors in 
Europe were unfamiliar with what Rafinesque 
had already proposed, and thus redescribed the 
same groups under different names at later dates 
This Is, in a way, a reflection on the bibliograph¬ 
ical researches of various botanists whose later 
generic names have heen officially accepted In 
order to avoid undue changes in currently ac¬ 
cepted binomials through a strict application of 
the rule of priority It is dear that the vast 
majority of Rafinesque‘a publisher! generic names 
can be definitely placed, but to do this individual 
authors need to have access to his publications 
When one of his names is found to lie valid, there 
is really little excuse for coining a new one to 
designate the same natural group, one that in 
order to stand the test of time must, perhaps, be 
approved at some future session of the Interna¬ 
tional Botanical Congress From a purely bibli¬ 
ographical standpoint Rafmcsquc’s botanical 
publications are distinctly worthy of careful con¬ 


sideration, no matter how much his work may be 
criticized, and his work is, on the whole, emi¬ 
nently worthy of severe criticism It is to be 
regretted, in justicr to him, that the necessity of 
considering what he projiosed was not realized 
at an earlier date Asa Gray 1 ' recognized this in 
the year following Rafinesque's death, for in 1841 
he stated "Many of KaAnesquc's names should 
have been adopted, some as a matter of courtesy, 
and others in accordance with strict rule " A 
century later about the beat we can do, when it 
is discovered that a Rafinesque generic name 
antedates a currently accepted one proposed by 
some other author, in ignorance of what Rafin¬ 
esque published, is promptly to add the Rafin¬ 
esque name to the already over-long list of nom- 
tna gent run rtjtctenda This, in Asa Gray's 
words, is neither courteous nor in accord with 
strict rule We who follow the cult of Flora, in 
times of old worshipped by the Romans, might 
at least recall the wordB of Ovid' “Pascitur in 
viviB hvnr Post fata quiescit, cum buiis ex 
memo quemquc tuetur honos ” 

Ms Jour Set 40 214. 1841 
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AMERICA ENTERS THE SCENE 

GOT ST A WTO H FORD 

Present Ementui of the University of Minnesota 


The Inalienable irresponsibilities of a public 
speaker justify me in not taking too seriously any 
topic I was compelled by the program committee 
to announce some months ago I am not one of 
the happy few who think they hold the keys of 
human conduct under all the circumstances pre¬ 
vailing in a dynamic and changing world If the 
world picture changes, one must adjust to a dif¬ 
ferent world outlook before he con skiers where he 
or hie country, in this case America, enters the 
scene The picture has changed from what it 
was a few months ago. The progress of the war 
effort in America and on the battlefields has also 
forced to the front the necessity of giving realistic 
consideration to the problems of our national 
morale when we face the shock of peace. Will it 
be with a unified front or will we be riddled by 
factions, group in teres is, and the confusions of 
fifth columnists in which our peacemakers fire on 
each other? Under any interpretation of my 
topic these questions bring public affairs and pub¬ 
lic policy to the rostrum of a society dedicated by 
its charter to the advancement and diffusion of 
science oml learning in America 

In thus raising questions about the strength 
and weakness of our nation to carry or to funk its 
pending and seemingly inescapable responsibili¬ 
ties in a world order nearer to our hearts' desire, 
I am not, I am sure, departing far from the cen¬ 
tral thought of every individual member of the 
American Philosophical Society. 1 have not 
done what any good historian should have done, 
that is, look up the records of the society and its 
membership in past crises, I have assumed that 
a society that has had presidents of the United 
States and public men of cprt sequence and pro¬ 
found thinkers on man's destiny and America's 
future in its membership has never beet alien 
and aloof in the times that try men's souls 
Such times are now our living moment No one 
can deny the implications of this present for an 
unborn future. No one who faces that future, 
no one who is not a fugitive from reality, but 
must feel called upon to strip himself of outworn 
partisanships, group and individual self-interest. 


and narrow conceptions of national interest 
Half-truths and simple slogans are no answer to 
the issues that the coming peace will raise It is 
not enough to measure with gratification how a 
free country bears the burden of war Wc will 
grumble, but we will make the sacrifices incident 
to total war Will we as willingly make the 
sacrifices demanded by a total peace? When we 
are called on to implement the Atlantic Charter 
and the Four Freedoms, will we leave them aB 
melancholy monuments of high moments much 
as we and our allies left Mr Wilson's Fourteen 
Points? The exigent question we cannot escape 
is how we, a free people, will bear the burden of 
freedom. 

If now we seek an answer or answers to these 
questions, they can be only a compound, un¬ 
stable if you choose, between the presently pre¬ 
vailing national mood and long-accepted national 
attitudes. No one can now say definitely what 
equilibrium of forces old and new will determine 
America's course in a past-war world One can 
make only approximations. 

The first forecast that we may venture to make 
is that the return to the ostnchlike isolation that 
dominated thp country after the last war is 
clearly unthinkable and unacceptable to even the 
man m the street, the man in Mam Street. And 
he is more important than anyone on any other 
street The representatives he chooses do not 
often rue above him in breadth of view, but they 
hear his voice and by and large they rebroadcast 
hit views, sometimes shrewd and sound, some¬ 
times short-sighted and willfully deaf to wiser 
counsels. This time it is clear that when the 
time comei to reckon the cost of another world 
war in blood and treasure and tears, it will be 
political suicide for any party or any outstanding 
public man to Aaunt openly the grim, unwilling 
decision that the United States has a stake in 
shaping and sustaining international institutions 
that promise security against international law¬ 
breakers. There must be an end to the aggres¬ 
sion of politically infantile peoples led by para¬ 
noiacs who would dominate the lives of others by 
aggressions that grow out of their own and their 
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people*’ sense of inferiority and insecurity Wc 
came nearer an equivalent decision twenty-five 
yeart ago than most realize An analysis of the 
votes in the Senate on the question of our en¬ 
trance into the League of Nations shows that 
there was available the necessary majority on 
the banc question of our adherence to it The 
mam question was lost amid the confusions of 
partisanship and personalities A whole nation 
misread its history. We have never been unaf¬ 
fected by what goes on in the rest of the world 
We are a nation peopled by migrants from Europe 
because of what went on there '1 ime and again 
our course has been shaped by threats to our in¬ 
terests from policies or actions of Kuropean na¬ 
tions We were not often deeply stirred because, 
whither we acknowledged it or not, the British 
navy was our first and sufficient line of defense in 
the Atlantic Yet after the last war an ocean in 
which submarines hail sunk vessels off our shores 
and over which the wings of airplanes were soon 
to beat a path to our doors seemed still to the 
great mass of Americans, whether in the Middle 
West or the hast, the Far West or the South, as 
broad as when their ancestors sailed it for months 
to find a haven in this remote continent We, 
their children, were once more done with Europe 
and mildly contemptuous of the Pacific nations 
who protested the gratuitously irritating terms of 
our immigration laws We ignored the growing 
power of Japan while its far-reaching plans en¬ 
compassed our outlying possessions and traversed 
our long-established interests and polirics on the 
Pacific littoral The treachery of the weeks that 
preceded Pearl Harbor, and was revealed by it, 
swept the scalds from the eyes of the blindest 
isolationist It will not be for us to remember 
Pearl Harbor, but rather for the Japanese and 
their allies to record it as the greatest Pyrrhic 
victory ever won The fall of France, the drama 
at Dunkerque, the battle of London, the horrors 
of Poland, the trampling of helpless little peoples 
in the cities and plains of Holland and Belgium, 
in Czecho-SIovakia and in the valleys and fjords 
of Norway, were illumihed with their true mean¬ 
ing by the smoking wreckage on Hickam Field, 
life whole long chain of events since 1921 fell into 
line and made a unified pattern in which Japan, 
Hitler Germany, and Fascist Italy had equally 
and alternately supplied web and woof. The 
pitiful platform of America First crumbled under 
the feet of the honest and the dishonest who stood 
upon it They went underground but only to 
await a more favorable moment under another 


name The measures by which this country had 
been brought to some degree of preparedness and 
warned of what was m store were no longer “ war¬ 
mongering” except to Dr. Goebbels. They be¬ 
came what in the light of our mood and reluctance 
to face realities will be acclaimed by history a 
marvel of one man’s persistence and courage even 
in the days when statesmen and nations in peril 
of their lives were seeking to appease the unap¬ 
peasable And who is there among us that did 
not at some time during that long trek have his 
misgivings about the end of the road for a people 
at [>cace in taking even the most obvious steps 
in preparation for wart In contrast I recall the 
answer of an influential English statesman when 
askrd if no one in authority in England or France 
had read Mein Kampf for what it was. Thi 
answer was that to them It seemed only the rav¬ 
ings of a madman, something unthinkable as a 
program Only in 1934, when the reports of 
naval and military altachta gave It a touch of 
reality, did the Baldwin ministry consider what 
might be done—and did nothing, because the 
country was not ready for it and would have 
thrown out the party in power Let us not be 
too harsh on the shortcomings of the Baldwin 
and Chamberlain ministries. They are the price 
democracies pay for their attribution to other 
peoples in the matter of foreign affairs of their 
own motives and sense of values. It will be bal¬ 
anced at a terrible cost by the even greater error of 
those who mistake might for right and democracy 
for decadence The answer to the doctrine of a 
Herrtnvolk echoes from the mountains of Norway 
to the mountains of Greece, but the words were 
phrased by an ok) farmer in the Middle West, 
words I have never forgotten, “God never made 
any men to rule others without their consent ” 
There can be no manner of doubt that the 
American people will follow to the end of the fur¬ 
row the red plowshare of war to which they have 
set their hand. Will they be too weary to turn 
about and run that second parallel furrow neces¬ 
sary to make a firebreak against new wars? It is 
this question that must concern us even in the 
midst of war. There was a decade in which wc 
did make some preparation for war There will 
be no decade in which to prepare for peace The 
carnage of war may incline us to buy too cheap a 
peace, one in which the futilities of retaliation 
will be substituted for a more durable reconstruc¬ 
tion. The readiness of America to sacrifice for 
peace when it enters the scene, not its grim deter¬ 
mination to inn the war, is what I have in mind 
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today Freedom from want and insecurity, free¬ 
dom for the aelf-cxprcsion of individuals ui Lheir 
chosen groups, these alone can bring freedom 
from war We can have them for ourselves, but 
there will be no freedom from war for us unless we 
make the same freedoms available to others 
That is the burden our own freedom lays upon us 
It is a heavy one, hut it must be borne or we shall 
wait in false security behind our equivalent of a 
Maginot Line and a West Wall for the next war 

So for I have ventured only a cautious phrasing 
of (me generalization that Amenta is agreed that 
the old isolation ih gone beyond recall The evi¬ 
dence of that is plain to everyone but the Cktcago 
Tribune It is plain in the utterances of Mr 
Willkie, in the Chicago statement of the Republi¬ 
can National Committee, in the proposals for 
world organization of Governor Stassen in a state 
where nil hut one of its congressional delegation 
had an almost 100 percent isolationist record in 
Congress before Pearl Harbor We still have a 
Johnson, a Nye, and a Wheeler with us, but the 
degree of our participation In buttressing the 
peace will be considered free from the obscuran¬ 
tism of a Borah and the persona] rancors of a 
Lodge If others like them arise, and they may 
in either major party or among doctrinaire lib¬ 
erals who hold themselves above party, they will 
have less chance of creating a confusion that will 
moke American participation in the peace and 
revulsion to normalcy afterwards a crushing de¬ 
feat for a world that expects much, almost too 
much, from our leadership. They will have less 
chance of leading us hack into isolation and away 
from active participation in an uitegrated world, 
but they mil have a chance. The strongest words 
of the political leaders in both great parties can¬ 
not be repudiated openly now, but I recall what 
happened within a few days after the Germans 
first asked for an armistice in October, 1918 1 

consider the chances of sabotaging the effective 
participation of the United States in the enlight¬ 
ened world reconstruction necessary to its own 
security and prosperity greater than I did the 
defeat of our participation in a simpler program 
in October, 1918 

The reasons for this misgiving about our ability 
to take a long-time view of our own interests arise 
out at the nature of the only kind of peace that 
has a chance in this shrunken and interdependent 
world. It stems from the want of information 
about the dependence of peace on our willingness 
to sacrifice now for a future security 

The problems of a post-war settlement, a term 


more appropriate and more probable than the old 
conference-drawn treaties, will, if realistic, have 
much to do with a "live and help live" world 
economy Such an economy musL provide for 
the greatest possible freedom of interchange of 
raw materials and of the finished products of 
men's hands and men’s nunds It must include 
the conquered as well as the victorious nations 
It must formulate the conditions of life in a tech¬ 
nologically and economically interdependent 
world where nations as political and cultural 
entities will yet survive. Each must thrive if oil 
are to be safe from the major discontents that 
may bring down the whole structure of peace in 
ruins The intricacies of such a settlement and 
the breadth of view it demands will tax the best 
minds. The comprehension necessary to the ac¬ 
ceptance of our part in it as long-term wisdom 
and enlightened self-interest will not he achieved 
overnight by Congress or the people It is the 
degree and the implementation of our abandon¬ 
ment of isolation that will alum determine our 
national will to pay the price of peace for suc¬ 
ceeding generations 

It is not necessary, nor is it just, to indict a 
whulc nation for economic illiteracy because they 
cannot see the intimate and necessary relation 
between the prosperity and content of other 
pcoj. lea and their own possibility of being pros¬ 
perous and at peace When it has been common 
to think in lirnis of visible items only in the 
lialance of trade, to think of gain in any trade as 
a one-way matter, when for a century farmers 
who sell m a world market barter their interest to 
the groups who put UnlTs on what they buy, 
when labor still thinks that high tariffs make for 
high wages, when the economic health of one 
people is thought of as the ill of another, when 
Lhe sale of machines and other capital goods to 
build up the economy of another area seems sui¬ 
cidal, when lowered profits and greater volume 
are not seen as creating a broader-bottomed sta¬ 
bility in business both domestic and interna¬ 
tional, is there not reason for concern about 
something more than our part in pobemg the 
world or adhering to a global or a regional organ¬ 
ization or a combination of them 7 If for twenty 
years following this war Great Britain clings to 
imperial preference agreements and nineteenth- 
century imperialism and the United States dings 
to seventeenth-century mercantilism and blithely 
ignores the inevitable adjustments made neces¬ 
sary by tbe change from a debtor to a creditor 
nation, we shall have but another armistice be- 
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tween wars. No one who has watched the pres¬ 
ent battle against inflation or remember* the 
Fordney-McCumber and the Smoot-Hawley 
tariffs but must have some misgiving that what¬ 
ever the terms of the world settlement, group 
interests and demagoguery among us may com¬ 
bine to scuttle it 

Many are concerned, and rightly so, about the 
serious problem of our people's understanding of 
the gravity of the Issues when the world, and 
America one of its leaders, faces adjustments 
basic to a durable peace Their anxiety is justi¬ 
fied by recent sounding of public opinion on a 
nation-wide scale by the Foreign Policy Associa¬ 
tion This poll showed that there was accept¬ 
ance of the idea that the outcome of the war wilt 
bring profound changes The East was con¬ 
cerned with the degrer of governmental super¬ 
vision in realms hitherto left largely to private 
initiative For the Midwest the summary waa 
that the section was "wholeheartedly for the 
maintenance of peace once this war is won, but 
it has almost no understanding of the economic 
implications of effective international organiza¬ 
tion for that purpose ” In the Far West the 
report said' 

A large part of the public has reached the point of 
being willing to spend money which may never be 
repaid in terms of money for ihe rehabilitation of dev¬ 
astated countries But when it comes to sacrific¬ 
ing other things, the readjustment of attitude is 
harder, and broadly speaking has scarcely begun 
We want to sell goods for money, and will even lend 
our customers the money to buy them at the risk 
that they may not pay that debt in cash But to let 
them repay with their own goods, which might com¬ 
pete in our markets with our products goes against 
our whole habit of thinking It will take far greater 
■hocks than we have yet experienced to jar much of 
the business mind loose from its traditions. 

As for the present Congress, we shall see a par¬ 
tial revelation of its mind when the debate cornea 
on the Gillette resolution and on the renewal 
of the President's or Mr Hull's authority to 
negotiate further reciprocal trade agreements. 
It will be a dress rehearsal that the world will 
watch. It will reveal in part at least the answer 
to the question of what it will mean when Amer¬ 
ica enters aa a participant in the difficult task of 
post-war reconstruction 

I nid it would answer this question in part 
The final answer may be given, if the war con¬ 
tinues, by the next Congress elected amid a still 
greater circle of the discontents and deprivations 


inevitable aa the war needs press upon those who 
do not realize wc are all combatants in an all-out 
war How easily the petty things in civilian life 
may be used for political advantage and may 
obscure the greater issues both of war and peace 
waa brought home to me recently At a dinner 
I sat beside a prominent politician, called a 
statesman by his partisans at election time He 
illustrated what I fear in greater measure later 
by saying that the Campaign of 1942 was the 
easiest he had ever participated in He did not 
have to argue any issues. All he did, he said, 
waa to say 

Sure, we are all in favor of winning the war That ii 
no issue between us and our opponents Pre-war 
records are no longer important But there are and 
must be things you don’t like somewhere in the pro¬ 
gram The only way you can express your discon 
tent ia to vote for the outs against the 1ns. 

It was so easy he was afraid of too great success 
on election day and the consequent responsibili¬ 
ties. Such a campaign, I may add, defeated one 
of the most constructive members of the last 
Congress and re-clected one whose choice must 
have pleased Dr Gochbels These things are 
the realities in the battle of America that is 
before us. They are startlingly reminiscent of 
what happened at lhe dose of the last war. 
They seem to underwrite a sentence in the dosing 
chapter of Quincy Wright's great study of war. 
In it he emphasizes, as I have tried to do, the 
necessity of making the large public understand 
the sacrifices that peace exacts. He concedes 
that the statesmen we accuse of short-sightedness 
in their failure to take measures to avoid this 
war could not always do otherwise "They were 
bound to put the conception of national welfare 
held by the (ess literate masses of their popula¬ 
tions ahead of any conception of world welfare 
which they or the general opinion of the literate 
from all countries might have held " If this 
judgment is correct, there faces the democratic 
nations who are to sit at the peace table an edu¬ 
cational task fully comparable to what they have 
done and are doing to prepare their rank and file 
for making war. Nor can it wait for the end of 
the war. From that mistake teas than a genera¬ 
tion ago, the mistaken belief that the waging of 
a war automatically adjourns all discussion of the 
peace to follow, flowed consequences that plague 
us today as we fight a second great war. 

There is one other important consideration 
that adds complexity to the task of forecasting 
tbs ultimate American attitude toward world 
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reconstruction It arises, as do the demand* for 
a reorientation of the thinking of the common 
man, from domestic situations and mooted ques¬ 
tions of domestic policy during the last decade 
The making of a peace following what is in many 
aspects a world revolution rather than a war will 
find powerful domestic groups still fighting 
against the limitations on unrestricted individ¬ 
ualism, corporate and personal, made necessary 
in behalf of the common man Most of those 
measures commonly called the New Deal were 
adopted thirty or forty years ago by many na¬ 
tions fully as democratic as our own In most 
cases, as in our own, they were aimed at preserv¬ 
ing free enterprise or the capitalistic system by 
removing those evils that were fuel to the fires of 
factions that would destroy it Only against the 
background of our American attitude on indi¬ 
vidualism and government by laissez faire could 
such mild and belated regulation m behalf of 
the common welfare be considered revolutionary 
That they were and are so considered, even when 
they were the inevitable outcome of the greatest 
economic collapse in world history, must lie evi¬ 
dent to the moat casual observer Representa¬ 
tives of all the groups, agriculture, labor, and 
capital, who are the long-time beneficiaries have 
from time to tune voiced their opposition to 
remedial legislation or to anything that savored 
of a national inventory and national planning 
In the midst of working out the compromises and 
adjustments necessary to the functioning of our 
domestic economy even in a world at peace, we 
are precipitated into a world war that threatens 
every material and spiritual value explicit or 
implied in it Will those who refused to see that 
the good neighbor policy means first of all the 
neighbor down the street rise to the levels of 
thinking required by a jieacc that must consider 
for our own good the neighbor in far distant 
lands? Is there not disturbing evidence in the 
public press and in the halls of Congress that 
many are confusedly fighting the domestic war 
with more vigor and singleness of purpose than 
they arc fighting the overshadowing dangers 
from the ha« program? Will they not carry 
over that attitude when peace releases them from 
all restraints? What riders or restrictions will 
they want to attach to a settlement that imple¬ 
ments specifically the Atlantic Charter and the 
Four Freedoms? What acceptance will men who 
do not sec over or through long-time domestic 
policies for the interests of the common man give 
to a treaty which will not be dictated by us but 


be a compromise achieved by the victors moving 
to the right or left of the policies they maintained 
in isolation The only possibility of one nation 
dictating a peace in the interests of its narrow 
nationality would be one written by the leader of 
the Jlerremolk against whose philosophy we fight 

There remains one inescapable question among 
the many that might be raised about America as 
she takes her place at the peace tahle That 
question may not lie voiced in the fellowship of 
the United Nations but it will be in many minds 
at home and abroad It will spring from our own 
record after the dose of the last effort to wring 
good from the evils of war Will we fail our 
leaders and spokesmen aa we failed Woodrow 
Wilson? The question will be there, whether 
our voice jL the peace table is that of Roosevelt 
or Willkie or Wallace or Staascn speaking clearlj 
Behind voices like these our allies will hear the 
overtones of a new Harding calling us back to 
normalcy and to a hasty material and spiritual 
disarmament The memories of other peoples 
of what happened so recently in America will be 
revived by our discussions and decisions before 
the war closes These, nnd these alone, will re¬ 
veal how much realiLy there is in our present 
vague willingness to abandon isolation Who 
are we to talk glibly aa some do about watching 
out that our allies do not mislead us at the 
peace table, wc who failed the little nations and 
gave the great ones their excuse to make a 
travesty of the ideals we had proclaimed to a 
sickened world? If for a second time wc enter 
and withdraw in the face of the world’s need for 
the hopeful leadership of a young and powerful 
nation, the designation of perfidious will he ours 
in all languages and on the tongues of generations 
yet unborn If we fail to assume the burden of 
freedom as wc have assumed the burden of war, 
our children as they march to new wars will apply 
it to us. 

If we arc to help lead the world toward a unity 
that demands sacrifices of all for gams that are 
imperishable, wc must first educate and discipline 
ourselves. The time is short, the task a great 
one He who says that until the war is won 
there should be no talk of peace is mistaking 
victory for peace and preparing us to yield 
through war weariness to oil" those subconscious 
trends of opinion [that] are all bound toward 
passivity and isolatiomsih." Seeing that dan¬ 
ger, the reality of which it has been my purpose 
to present, we shall have no excuse for not girding 
to meet it. 
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Freedom from want of food—for all men —in 
all land* ha* never been experienced by mankind 
Comparative freedom from want of food for 
some of the population in the more prosperous 
countries is a phenomenon of modern times 

Two quotations illustrate my meaning 

I have often turned it over in my mind, why It Is 
that although the world is the same as it was of old, 
nor is there any change in the revolution of the sun 
or othrr stars, nevertheless it is exceeding rare that 
a person is born in these times who can make any 
advance In the useful arts—no one, indeed, seems 
now to stand forward as in ancient times did Phidias 
among sculptors, Appeles among painters, Plato and 
Aristotle among philosophers or Hippocrates and 
Galen among physicians. This, 1 say, greatly 
perplexes me, especially since the approach to useful 
arts is made easy for us by the writing of the ancients, 
so that knowledge which they acquired only by 
earnest ligils and labor, we can acquire very quickly. 

And when 1 considered the cause of this thing it 
occurred to me, after some study, that Galen had 
gi\en the solution by his statement that a right use 
of food and drink produces not only a good condition 
of the body, but renders also the mind more vigorous, 
while a bad use of food and drink not only impairs 
bodily health but destroys the good habits of the 
mind and distracts the Intelligence from Its proper 
duty When men therefore In that fortunate age 
established for themselves right conditions of living, 
they created healthy conditions both for mind and 
body 

This warn the ingenious explanation of Oddo 
degli Oddi, 1 who wrote in 1538 at Lyons, for the 
lack of intellectual advance in his time 

A modern writer explains the great change 
which took place in the eighteenth and nine¬ 
teenth centuries in much the same way * 

Sometime in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
a change came in the affaire of men, ehowing itself In 
the freedom of thought and speculation which, in the 
nineteenth century, brought railroads, steamships, 

1 Odus de Oduv (1338), quoted by Prentice E Parmalee 
In Hut fsr and kittory 140-141, 1939, Bam in Perugia la 
1478, taught philosophy, and practiced medteme Taught 
later In University of Padua. 

1 Parmalee, Prentice E Tfasgtr and hulary. 7-3. New 
York, 1939 


machinery and all that vast expanse of physical 
science which still—though part of our dally life— 
is a daily wonder to us ail. What happened a 
hundred and fifty years ago to open to ua the 
treasure chest of knowledge? For thousands of 
years man lived on earth more or lesa at his ancestors 
had lived, and then came advance in every direction 
What had been imposalble before became possible to 
the men of the late eighteenth century and of the 
nineteenth century What waa this change? The 
question admits of but one answer It was en 
increase in the surplus created by men's labor after 
the necessaries of life had been provided Sometime, 
therefore, about the year 1750, man’s labor began to 
be more productive 

The primal dally need of every living thing is food, 
and before the eighteenth century there had been in 
varying degrees of Intensity a constant lack of food 
If, therefore, at this time man began to have the 
leisure for study, which he must have If advance in 
knowledge is to be made, if men began at this time, 
Jn Slsmondi's phrase, to meditate and apply to the 
arts the fruits of their study, it must be because 
during the eighteenth century food was slowly 
becoming more abundant and cheaper Hungry 
men do not meditate about arts, as Dr Samuel 
Johnson says, "He thst pines with hunger is In 
little care how others shall be fed " Abundance of 
food at prices within reach of all is the first great 
need of human welfare. Food adequate to relieve 
this need Is the achievement of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, and the Conquest of Hunger, 
the high production which machinery brought to a 
comparatively small population, is the conquest 
from which all present-day comforts have sprung 

Primitive methods of tiltagc bound men?to 
incessant back-breaking toil to win temporary 
freedom from want, but hunger and famine were 
never far distant until discovery of the Americas 
brought new foods and new lands, and the 
advance of science brought modem methods of 
production In a communication to the Royal 
Statistical Society in 1845 William Farr states- 1 

In the eleventh and twelfth centuries famine is 
recorded every fourteen years, on an average, and 

'Fa it, William The Influence of Kurd tin and the 
Ugh prices of wheat on the mortality of the people of 
England Jour. Royal Stalutial Set 9- 158, 1846. 
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the people uttered twenty yean of famine In two 
hundred years. In the thirteenth century the list 
exhibit* the aarac proportion of famine; the addition 
of five yean of high price* make* the proportion 
greater. Upon the whole aearcidei decreased during 
the three following oentunea, but the average from 
1201 to 1600 is the same, namely, seven famine* and 
ten yean of famine in a century Thia is the law 
regulating scarcities in England. 

In spite of the advances of science and the 
abdity of small numbers lo produce an abun¬ 
dance of food, the law regulating scarcities has 
continued to operate in practically every country 
In the world In recent times-—in fact, until 
the outbreak of the war grosser forms of 
famine had been confined to densely populated 
countries, like India and Chinn, where primitive 
forms of agriculture were still practiced and 
where modem tranB|iortation and industrial 
development had not been attained It was to 
be expected that the conquest of famine, the 
age-old enemy of mankind, could not be achieved 
within a few decades in such regions But even 
in the mast highly developed countries where an 
abundance of food was readily available, hunger 
continued to be the lot of relatively large sections 
of the population at periods coinciding with 
economic depressions. In this respect Farr's 
law regulating scarcities In England from the 
thirteenth to the seventeenth centuries has 
continued to operate in modern times, even in 
the great democracies. But it has continued to 
operate in the face of an abundance that could 
not be sold Social and economic systems have 
not been designed to bridge the gap between 
farm abundance and low purchasing power. In 
the period between the two world wars food 
surpluses or gluts haunted the minds of leaders 
of government while breadlines formed below 
their windows and the unemployed sank lower 
and lower into misery Governments bought 
up these surpluses, dumped them abroad, de¬ 
natured them, and destroyed them The smoke 
rising from burning mounds of wheat, com, and 
coffee, the shutdown of plants manufacturing 
clothing and shoes, while millions could not 
afford to buy these necessities, and of coal mines 
while thousands suffered for lock of warmth, 
signalised ,tho bankruptcy of government In 
these circumstances the outbreak of a second 
world war could not have come as a surprise to 
the most mn»l student of human affairs. 

The seeming abundance of the pre-war period 
U fast becoming wartime scarcity. Rationing 
has been introduced into the greatest food- 


producing countries because of impending or 
actual shortages Hunger and famine affect 
millions m Asia and throughout occupied Europe 
Under the whip of war the great democracies are 
slowly and reluctantly adopting policies which 
provide for the distribution of food according lo 
man’s need rather than according to his ability 
to pay for it. Much progress has been made 
along this line m Great Britain, much less 
progress in this country Given equal amounts 
of food in proportion to population, the present 
food policy in Great Britain means that the 
British people would be better fed than the 
people of this country Naturally, the problem 
in Groat Britain is much simpler than hero, and 
the whip of war has not cut us so deeply But 
there are other reasons for the difference. 
Dunng the decade before the outbreak of war 
methods of providing food for those who could 
not afford adequate diets became more liberal 
and enlightened in GroaL Britain This was also 
true in the United States of America, but our 
policies for improving nutrition were based upon 
the existence of food surpluses rather than upon 
the individual’s need Wc had the food stamp 
plan whereby foods in surplus supply were 
provided for certain low-income groups Sur¬ 
plus foods and WPA assistance were the basis 
for an extensive svstem of school lunches 
Surpluses of liquid milk gave rise to the various 
schemes for its free or low-cost distribution 
Now all food surpluses are fast disappearing and 
the WPA has been dissolved In spite of these 
difficulties considerable progress in the distribu¬ 
tion of food according to need is being made, but 
if our people arc to be as well fed as the British 
on proportionate amounts of food, new methods 
of distribution will have to be worked out so 
that our relatively more abundant supplies may 
be as readily accessible to every person according 
to his need 

The advance in science made passible by 
man's hard-won freedom from constant pre¬ 
occupation with food production has brought us, 
in the last quarter of a century, greater knowl¬ 
edge of man's food requirements than of any 
other of man’s physical needs. Incidentally, it 
has also brought us even greater knowledge of 
the methods of feeding livestock. Thanks to 
this knowledge animal husbandry is fast be¬ 
coming an exact science. If the economic urge 
were as strong, our knowledge of human nutrition 
and its application would advance just as 
rapidly. 
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But there is no need to apologue for any lark 
of progress in our knowledge of human nutrition, 
for it far exceeds our present willingness or 
ability to apply it for the benefit of human 
welfare Bring together any group of authorities 
in human nutrition anywhere in the world, and 
they will soon reach agreement on the amounts 
of the various nutrients required to maintain 
health Twelve phyBiologists from different 
countries meeting for three davs in Geneva set 
out dietary standards under the auspices of the 
League of Nutions in 1935 Since that time 
similar standards have been adopted by the 
British Medical Association, by the Canadian 
Council on Nutrition, by the Food and Nutrition 
Board of the National Rescarrh Council in this 
country, and bv many other grou|is These 
standards differ in detail, but for all practical 
purposes they are almost identical The reason 
for their similantv is not far to seek, for they are 
all based on the results of research in laboratory 
animals and in human beings The evidence on 
which they stand is identical, any differences are 
due to differences in its interpretation, or to the 
availability of new evidence as the science 
advances 

('losses in any country whose diets coincide 
most closely to these standards enjoy the highest 
known levels of health and fitness, and the 
greatest freedom from disease and |>rcmature 
death Conversely, the further the diet of any 
class or people falls below these standards, the 
lower becomes their standard of health and 
physical filncss, the greuler their susceptibility 
to disease and premature death No authority 
in animal husbandry would be surprised at such 
a statement in relation to the feeding of livestock, 
but when it is made with reference to human 
beings, it is too often met with indifference or 
scepticism 

These dietary standards arc the same for all 
the people in the world The amounts and 
kinds of food necessary to meet these standards 
differ widely according to race, climate, habit, 
and available foodstuffs The standards relate 
to the essential nutrients in the foods such as 
protein, calories, calcium, iron, phosphorus, 
amino-acids, and vitamins. The amounts and 
kinds of these nutrients required by the poor 
and rich, the white and yellow, the savage and 
the highest product of Western civilization, are 
identical, although amounts and kinds of food 
which they consume may and often do differ 
widely- 


Dietary standards adopted by authorities in 
nutrition have something else in common, the 
diets of a large but varying percentage of people 
in every country fail to measure up to them. 
The conclusion is inescapable that the diets of 
such people are not adequate for physical fitness 
and sound health 

Another similarity between all the dietary 
standards adopted by all of the various authori¬ 
ties in nutrition is that they are most apt to be 
met by well-to-do families whose choice of foods 
is not limited by purchasing power Families in 
the lowest income groups consume diets which 
are the most deficient, well-to-do families enjoy 
diets which measure up most fully to the stand¬ 
ard for health. In every income group some 
families select better diets than others, but as 
income declines, it becomes increasingly difficult 
to obtain the required nutrients from the re¬ 
stricted choice of foodstuffs available. And 
good diets are particularly needed by certain 
classes in the community without regard to 
income pregnant and nursing women, infants 
and growing children, adolescents, hard manual 
laborers of both bl-kcs, and invalids It is for 
these classes that special provision is made in 
wartime in Great Britain Governments of 
every country at war sjuarc no jnms to provide 
the best possible diets for the members of their 
armed forces, but only a few have so understood 
the nature of total war as to extend this measure 
to war workers in factories and to civilians 
generally 

The science of nutrition is a new Science and 
has not had time since its development greatly 
to influence economic and social policy Hence 
agriculture has not been oriented towards the 
goal of providing the proper nutrients for human 
food In many countries agricultural policy 
has been influenced by the attempt to achieve 
self-sufficiency This has meant preference for 
crops of grains and sugar which provide large 
amounts of food-fuel which can be stored for use 
in time of war. Human beings need bread but 
they also need the protective foods whieh are as 
a rule the expensive foods milk and milk 
product!, meat!, eggs, leafy green and yellow 
vegetables, and fresh fruits. Real or fancied 
lack of security in small countries has led to 
subsidies and protection for crops of grains and 
sugar which can be produced most efficiently 
and cheaply on the fertile plains of Canada, 
the United States of America, Russia, Australia, 
and the Argentine. Concentration on such crops 
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In many urn all European countries, In the period 
between the two world wars, has constituted a 
wartime agricultural policy, and these countries 
will tend to return to that policy after the pre¬ 
sent war unless special efforts are made to ap¬ 
pease their fears and to influence them to adopt 
n policy of diets adequate for health for all of 
their people 

The positive effects of good die ts, particularly 
in animals with a short span of life, are plain to 
all Dr Henry C Sherman, 4 one of the greatest 
authorities in nutrition, has a colony of white 
rats whose ancestry is known far ns many 
generations as would Idkr human beings hack to 
the tune of Charlemagne During all of these 
generations these animals have been healthy and 
strong, their coats have been glossy, they have 
been normally active, and the) have produced 
normal litters Some years ago Dr Sherman 
began adding to their food, which he had every 
reason to believe must huve constituted a good 
diet, extra amounts of milk solids Promptly 
the animals began to grow faster, to mature 
earlier, and to live longer These observations 
have been repealed again and again, each time 
similar results have been obtained In labora¬ 
tory rats the span of useful life was extended by 
10 percent, which would be equivalent in man 
to six or seven years. According to Dr Sher¬ 
man, man is more susceptible than the rat to 
improvement through diet, hence one would 
expect even better results could man be led to 
consume a greater proportion of the protective 
foods 

Freedom from want for all men in all lands is 
a promise held out by the Atlantic Charter 
There are various methods of achieving such 
freedom, such as universal employment, public 
works, measures for social security, and housing 
schemes for low-income grou|» It may be 
necessary to utilize every one of these and many 
otheT methods But there arc many reasons 
why it would be logical to begin with freedom 
from want of food, understanding that phrase to 
mean diets adequate for health by modem stand¬ 
ards of nutrition for all the jieoplc Dietary 
standards arc the only human standards which 
are the same throughout the world Fear of 
hunger is the most widespread fear in the world 
at the present time And farmers who are 
asked to increase their production of food in 

4 Sherman, H C Chnndry af food aid asirthos, ed. 6 
539. New York, 10*1 


wartime and who live in fear of a slump in 
demand ami in prices when peace comes, in 
view of their hitter experience after the last war, 
would he reassured if adequate nutrition policies 
were adopted now by the several governments of 
the United Nations For such policies would 
provide an expanding market for agricultural 
products for years to come 

In this connection it is worth while to consider 
how far the supply of foodstuffs falls Bhort of the 
need in our own country This hns been calcu¬ 
lated on the liasis of pre-war consumption 1 The 
standards used wire those of the Food and 
Nutrition Board of the National Research 
Council To meet these standards, low-cost 
diets were formulated for low-income groups, 
moderate-cost diets for families of moderate 
income, and higher-cost diets for families of high 
income These arc known as best adapted diets. 
Hence in variety and cost a large margin would 
remain between the different income groups, but 
all would obtain from their diets the nutrients 
necessary lo meet the standard for health On 
this basis there was a pre-war deficiency of 59 
percent tn leafy green and yellow vegetables, of 
45 percent in milk, 28 percent in citrus fruits 
and tomatoes, 25 percent in beans, peas, and 
nutB, 17 percent m eggs, 14 percent in potatoes, 
4 iH.Tcent in meat, poultry, and fish, and 2 
percent m flour and other cereals 

Thus it will be seen that to gear production in 
this country to actual consumption requirements 
would mean a considerable reorientation of 
agriculture 'I he acreage * for truck crops would 
need to lx- increased by 75 percent, that for 
fruits by 19 percent, while the number of nulk 
cows would huve to be increased by 39 percent, 
hens by 23 percent, sheep and lambs by 16 
percent, hogs by 15 percent, beef cattle by 7 
percent A production program designed to 
furnish best adapted diets to all the people in 
this country, would require the use of more land 
for food and feed crops than is m prospect 
either through the reclamation of new land or 
through the replacement of acreage now used 
for non-food commodities This would mean a 
program to increase yields per acre, calling for 
improvements in technological practices, and a 
demand for many varieties of industrial products 

4 From studio of the Bureau of Home Economics and 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. United Slates 
Department of Agn. ulture. 

4 From audio of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 
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Sir John Boyd Orr ’ has estimated that to raise 
the level of consumption of all persons in the 
United Kingdom to that of the top 10 percent 
(that is to an average weekly expenditure for 
food of 12 shillings or two and a half dollars) 
would require increases of fruit 124 percent, 
vegetables 87 percent, milk 80 percent, eggs 55 
percent, butter 41 percent, meats 29 percent 
This country and Great Britain arc two of the 
richest nations in the world If their needs are 
so great, one can imagine how much greater 
must be thoar of China and India No hope 
should be held out that such standards could be 
met by food policies alone or within a few years 
of time Measures other than those directed 
towards agriculture and import would be re¬ 
quired to draw off from the land the great excess 
of population Enormous industrial develop¬ 
ments and great public works, involving large 
capital investments, would have to accompany 
the measures taken to increase the yield of foods 
Nevertheless much would be gained by beginning 
with a policy of diets adequate for health, for all 
would understand and co-operate in such a 
policy, and It would help to prevent mistaken 
attempts at economic nationalism and agri¬ 
cultural Bclf-suffinency 

A policy of diets up to the known standard for 
health for all the people would be a costly 
policy in the beginning, and it would prevent 
governments from subsidizing the production of 
uneconomic cro|w Wheat and sugar can be 
delivered in Great Britain more economically 
than they can be raised there, But Great 
Britain can raise vegetables and certain fruits, 
eggs, and milk as economically as she can import 
them This would mean a great decrease in the 
acreage devoted to wheat and sugar and a large 
increase in the acreage for vegetables, fruits, and 
pasture A sound nutrition policy would there¬ 
fore increase the international exchange In 
foodstuffs rather than dimmish it. 

Some idea of the cost of Buch a policy may be 
gathered from the present experience in Great 
Britain, where the need for adequate diets is so 
great that the Government pays the producer 
the price that is necessary to obtain the desired 
production, and sells the food to the people at a 
price they can afford to pay This calls for an 
expenditure of about seven hundred and fifty 
million dollars a year. It is a marked departure 
from the usual pre-war policy of governments, 

'Orr, John Boyd Fmi kttkh and is c o w , ad 1. 
London, 1937 


whirh was to subsidize restriction. For example, 
when there was unemployment and more food 
was produced than the people could buy, 
governments bought up the surpluses which 
always haunted them afterwards, or paid pro¬ 
ducers to restrict production. The aim was to 
prevent a break in prices which would have 
ruined the producer, but while this aim may 
sometimes have been partly achieved, it was 
accomplished at the expense of the consumer, 
at a high cost in public welfare By subsidizing 
consumption instead of production, the govern¬ 
ment spends no more, maintains production, and 
greatly improves the health and welfare of the 
people Agriculture is the principal occupation 
of man About 60 percent of thp world’s 
gainfully employed population is engaged in 
agricultural pursuits The proportion varies 
from aliout 35 percent in Europe to over 70 
percent in Asia and Africa Food production 
probably represents 90 percent of the total 
activity of world agriculture Thus the condi¬ 
tions under which farm people live and work are 
the most important social problems of most 
countries. A policy which will maintain farm 
production at a constantly high level, which 
provides a constantly expanding market for its 
products, will make itself felt throughout the 
economic system When agriculture slumps, 
industry suffers When agriculture booms, in¬ 
dustry thrives. So many Industrial products 
would be needed to bring agriculture up to the 
level of efficiency necessary to produce all the 
needed food economically, that industry too 
could count on an expanding market for years to 
come There would be a heavy demand (or all 
kinds of farm machinery, lumber for barns and 
houses, dairy utensils, and fertilizers. Refrig¬ 
erators would be needed in our own South for 
the expanding dairy industry, as well as cheese 
and butter factories, plants to extract soya and 
peanut oil and to mill the residue, and factories 
to dry milk and dehydrate vegetables and con¬ 
centrate citrus fruit juices. Reorientation of 
agriculture to provide diets on the health stand¬ 
ard for all of the people would cause new blood 
to flow through the arteries of industry, com¬ 
merce, and transportation. 

Promotion of international co-operation would 
be one of the most Important results of this 
policy, for few nations could provide, from within 
their own frontiers, the food needed to raise to 
the health standard the level of their peoples’ 
diets. In order gradually to bring up this level 
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in the poorer countries, large imports of food 
would be required In the more advanced, 
highly industrialized countries, staple foods re¬ 
quiring large acreage would need to be purchased 
abroad International agencies would be needed 
to regulate this exchange, and to assist individual 
countries to reorient and to improve the efficiency 
of their agriculture There would need to be 
international shipping, credit, technical, and 
other authorities, and the work of these in turn 
would require co-ordination hy an over-all world 
economic authority responsible to a world 
political authority How badly the war will 
have affected our economic, social, and political 
systems cannot now be foreseen, but wc may be 
sure that they will be in desperate need of 
rebuilding and rehabilitation The ndoption of 
aound food policies now, baaed on our knowledge 
of the science of nutrition, aimed at the pro¬ 
motion of public welfare, will do much to restore 
these tottering institutions and to provide a 
common meeting-ground for the nations of the 
world. 

What might we expect, in terms erf human 
health and welfare, from the adoption of such 
policies? We know that health is the foundation 
of well-being and that an adequate diet is the 
foundation of health We know that there are 
great differences between the disease and death 
rates of the people in different countries, os well 
as between the different regions and classes in 
any one community, Wc find, as a rule, similar 
differences in the adequacy of diets between 
these countries, regions, and dosses In our 
own country disease and death rates are highest 
where planes of living are lowest, there also are 
found the poorest diets It may not be possible 
to prove direct cause and effect, but the circum¬ 
stantial evidence is very strong Every dietary 
study reveals that in general the adequacy of the 
diet declines as income falls and rises as income 
increases That is because the protective or 
health foods are the best-liked and most ex¬ 
pensive foods. Every study of nutritional status 
shows greater prevalence of malnutrition among 
the poorer classes More positive evidence 
comes from providing better food to school 
children or other groups whose diets are poor 
This has been dime, time and time again, on a 
controlled basis, the supply of extra milk and 
other protective foods to half of a group of 
school children is a common example The 
invariable result is more rapid rates of growth 
and better health. Greater progress m studies 


is usually recorded The conclusion must be 
that such children have not been consuming 
diets which were fully adequate for health 

The best-fed countries experience the lowest 
death rates and enjoy the longest expectancy of 
life There may be other factors at work, but 
food is certainly one of the most important In 
these countries death rates from diseases which 
arc known to be influenced by nutrition are 
particularly low The five countries with the 
lowest infant mortality (average 1931-1935, and 
1938, 1939) are New Zealand (whites only), 
Australia, Holland, Norway, and Switzerland 
Countries with the lowest death rates from tuber¬ 
culosis (1936) are Australia, New Zealand, Den¬ 
mark, Holland, and the United Stales of America 
Greatest expectation of life at one year of age is 
found in Holland, New Zealand, Australia, and 
Denmark, whose one-year infants have the 
prospect of 67 years of life 

Comparisons of vital statistics within countries 
reveal similar differences between rich and poor 
regions as well as between well-to-do and low- 
income grou|is According to the Final Report 
of the Mixed Committee of the League of Nations 
on the Relation of Nutrition to Health, Agriculture 
and Economic Policy, “ thegenerol mortality rates 
in poor districts are 50 percent higher than in the 
wealthier ones, while tuberculosis mortality is 
almost four times os high in the former as in the 
latter and the corresponding proportion of infant 
mortality is as two to one " 

The United States National Health Survey • 
showed that the annual per capita volume of 
disability In the relief group is three times as 
great as among upper-income families—nearly 
twelve days as compared to less than four 
Non-relief families with incomes under $1,000 
experienced a volume of disability twice as high 
os that in the highest income group Similar 
evidence is found when wc turn to specific death 
rates from such diseases as tuberculosis 

Even more positive evidence is beginning to 
come from studies of human nutrition Supple¬ 
ments to the diets of half of a group of low- 
income pregnant women * resulted in relatively 
shorter and easier labor, fewer complications and 
premature births, no deaths among the offspring 

1 Britten, R H , 3. D Collins, snd J, S. Fitzgerald. 
National Health Survey Sonw'ecoeral findings. Public 
Health Reports, March IS, 1940. 

• Ebba, J H.F F Tiadall, and \V. A Scott The 
influence of prenatal diet on the mother and child. Jeer 
Nutrition 22 (5) SIS, 1941 
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as compared lo about 15 percent in the control 
group, and relative immunity of the infanta 
during the first year to many common diseases 
of children As such controlled studies multiply, 
seeking to ascertain the actual results of sulisti- 
tuling a complete for an inadequate diet, evi¬ 
dence piles up that diet is a major cause of the 
differences in sickness rates, death rates, and 
expectancy of life between low- and higher - 
income families. 

The food policy which authorities in nutrition 
have been advocating has been pursued half¬ 
heartedly but on an ever more consistent and 
thorough busts by all freedom-loving peoples. 
Bringing this policy to full fruition requires onlv 
a few more stcjis Our determination must 
become hardened as the science of nutrition 
reveals more fully the true results of adequate 
diets in the promotion of more vigorous and 
lastmg health and the restriction of disease and 
premature death Our food policy now and 
what I hope iL may be in the future sLands m 
vivid contrast with that of our enemies 

"In Stilling the pangs of hunger,” says 
Marshal Hermann Gooniig, “the Germans come 
first ” Nail policy in Poland shows that his 
words arc to be taken seriously For although, 
according to the Office of War Information, 
"there is enough food in and around Warsaw, 
it either goes to Germans on the spot, is shipped 
into the Reich, or sent to feed German troops on 
the war fronts Even if they received all the 
food allowed under rationing, Poles would not 


subsist for long The Nazis hAve planned it 
that way." 

John (V Winant, 10 our Ambassador to Great 
Britain, has expressed the views of the United 
Nations in these words 

When war in done, the drive for tanks must become 
a drive for houses The dnxe for food to prevent 
the enemy from slarxing us, must become a drive 
for food to satisfy the needs of all people in all 
countries The drive for physical fitness m the 
forces must Income a drive for bringing death and 
sirkness rales in the whole population down to the 
lowest possibli level 

Our Vice President 11 has said 

Modern science, which is a by-product and an 
essentia! part of the people’s revolution, has made 
it technologically possible to see that all the people 
of the world get enough to cat 

Finally, in the words of Sumner Welles 

There is no limit, then, to the material prosperity 
which is within the reach of the United Stales, and 
of mankind The great thing that has happened in 
our time is that mankind at long last has taught 
itself enough of the means and techniques nf pro¬ 
duction, of transport and of scientific agriculture so 
that It IS technically possible to produce and to 
distribute on this planet the basic physical necessities 
of health and decent living for all of the world’s 
people 

l* War and peace aims Unitod Nation* Rn, special 
suppi 1- 51, 75, January 30, 1943 
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Much thought ia now being given Iwth inside 
and outside government circle* to the problems 
of International monetary relations after the war 
In this as m other aspects of |>osl-war planning, 
there arc too many unknowns to permit of any 
very precise blueprinting of future plana, and yet 
we have to recognize that if we do not begin now 
to think through the problems, define objectives, 
and so far as possible reach agreements upon the 
broad outlines of post-war monetary organization 
and policies, we shall probably be letting our¬ 
selves in for another long penod of demoraliza¬ 
tion such as that which occurred in the period 
between the first and the second World Wars 

In that period, wc learned much about the in¬ 
ternational monetary problem, and our planning 
for the future must take account of these lessons 
The first World War produced revolutionary 
changes in the international position of the lead¬ 
ing countries, German foreign assets were vir¬ 
tually destroyed. England lost important parts of 
her export trade, and our own position under¬ 
went a sudden shift from international borrower 
to lender During the war years, the effects of 
these and other changes were largely concealed 
by the steps taken to peg sterling and other cur¬ 
rencies, mainly by the use of credits from this 
country, including particularly the government 
advances which later became the source of so 
much controversy and confusion under the name 
of the Interallied Debt. 

The suspension of the exchange-pegging opera¬ 
tions in 1919 revealed fully the breakdown of the 
international gold standard which the war had 
produced, and introduced a penod of the wildest 
currency disorder. Depredation of European 
currencies and fear of further depreciation, com¬ 
bined with the general political and economic un¬ 
certainty, led to those erratic flights of capital 
which continued throughout the interwar period 
to be perhaps the chief impediment to the es¬ 
tablishment of international monetary stability. 
The disorder of the early twenties was marked 
especially by the great inflation which ended in 
the complete destruction of the German and 


other currencies of Central and Eastern Europe, 
and by the slower and milder inflation in France, 
Belgium, and Italy 

As we look forward again to a post-war period, 
we find grounds for hoping that with proper plan¬ 
ning some at IcaBt of these experiences need not 
be repeated From the standpoint of post-war 
monetary’ complications, the Lend-Lease arrange¬ 
ment is so vastly superior to the Interallied Debt 
as to warrant for its originator, whoever he may 
be, the name of genius It seems probable also 
that this time the error of reparation payments 
and the transfer problem may be avoided Since, 
moreover, most nations will come out of the war 
with systems of exchange control, it should lie 
possible, if the transition to peace conditions is 
wisely planned, to avoid the phase of monetary 
demoralization in the immediate aftermath of 
the war 

Following this initial phase after the last war, 
the leading couni nes adopted monetary policies 
directed toward bringing their currencies back to 
gold, the British stabilizing the pound at pre-war 
gold parity and the French Government stabiliz¬ 
ing the franc at a depreciated rate Among eco¬ 
nomists the opinion prevailed that the pound had 
been overvalued and the franc undervalued 
England was placed under the necessity either of 
effecting a downward adjustment of her costs of 
production or of securing a general rise of prices 
abroad, and the question of where to place the 
emphasis and the blame for failure to achieve 
these conditions occupied a prominent [dace in 
the monetary literature of the middle and late 
twen ties The English economists stressed Amer¬ 
ican unwillingness or inability to have our prices 
nse, with the result, os Keynes put it, that the 
world’s gold was bong buried in the vaults of 
Washington, while Americans were more inclined 
to stress England's failure to reduce her costs 
As we look back now and recognize that we were 
in the early phases of our great boom leading to 
the crash of 1929, the English reproach seems 
pointless but perhaps typical of the land of con¬ 
flict of viewpoints that arises when such funda- 
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mental decisions about exchange stabilization arc 
taken by countries independently, rather than by 
joint agreement 

While hngliind by stabilizing nt too high an 
exchange rate remained subject to a constant 
hazard of losing gold, the stabilization of the 
franc at a depreciated rate led to an inflow of 
gold But the insensitivity of the French mone¬ 
tary and price system prevented the gold inflow 
from having the corrective effects on the French 
balance of payments which gold standard theory 
requires, with the result that France continued 
for several years to draw gold from other coun¬ 
tries and to exert deflationary (urssurr upon 
them This episode, no less than the British, 
showed that the finding of a sustainable level of 
exchange rates is n matter of international con¬ 
cern and cannot wisely lie loft to independent 
national artion 

The British and hranch difficulties in the twen¬ 
ties and the new general collapse of the gold 
standard during the great depression led to an 
increasing insistence by many economists that a 
system of fixed exchanges was neither feasible 
nor desirable under modern conditions Trying 
to maintain external moneljri stability ineant 
sacrificing internal stability As the question 
was put, we were faced with the necessity of 
choosing between stable exchanges and stable 
prices This case for flexihle exchanges gained 
further support from the fact lhat the recovery 
came first in the depreciated currency countries 
But it was also true that currency depreciation 
by these countries increased the deflationary 
pressure on the other countries until in the end 
they too were forced to depreciate their curren¬ 
cies We had thus the paradox that depreciation 
was both a cure and a cause of worid depression 
The vicious circle of depreciation which began 
with the depreciation of the French and Belgian 
currencies in the twenties and included both the 
pound and the dollar during the early thirties 
was latir marked by a second devaluation of the 
franc and the belga Currency depreciation, by 
throwing the burden of adjustment on other 
countries, is a two-edged sword, presenting a con¬ 
stant threat of international economic warfare. 

There Is one further important piece of evi¬ 
dence from the depression No nation showed 
any desire to continue with a flexible currency. 
After cutting loose from the gold standard, what 
every country' did, in one way or another, was to 
tic back on again, or to seek currency stability 
in a system of exchange control It is a sinking 


fact, too, that among economists this debate over 
fixed versus flexible exchanges seems now to have 
almost entirely faded out, and to have been fol¬ 
lowed by a general recognition that international 
currency stability must be one of our main ob¬ 
jectives for the post-war period 

This brief survey of the interwar experience 
will have served its purjxsse if it helps to give 
some pcrsfiective on the problems that will arise 
after this war and suggests some of the lines on 
which their solution must be sought In the 
light of thiB experience we ought to be able to 
approach these problems with greater sophistica¬ 
tion in theory and methods than we did before 
I have long believed that international monetary 
stability must be sought along lines of compro¬ 
mise among alternative schemes of monetary or¬ 
ganization and policy For the control of capital 
movements, especially the short-term move¬ 
ments, it may he necessary to retain some meas¬ 
ure of cxrhange control For the smaller coun- 
trirs, much dependent upon foreign tradr and 
for whom booms and depressions are mainly the 
reflection of conditions in the larger countries, I 
would permit some flexibility of exchange rates, 
under appropriate circumstances and on the basis 
of some kind of co-operative agreement among 
the countries affected 

It ib upon the policies pursued by the larger 
countries that the fate of plans fur post-war 
monetary stabilization will mainly depend, and 
it is in these countries that the issues of internal 
versus external stability, of a national versus-an 
international approach to the problem, are most 
likely to arise On these questions cspcciallv the 
experience of the past should be most helpful 
The view that we must choose between stable 
exchanges and stable prices has long scorned to 
me an oversimplified statement, indeed even a 
fundamental misconception of the nature of the 
problem It arose out of a too literal acceptance 
of gold standard theory It was probably never 
true that worid equilibrium was maintained 
through the interaction of international mone¬ 
tary, price, and trade adjustments in accordance 
with the familiar sequence of steps taught us by 
Ricardo and Mill There was never a suffi¬ 
ciently large number of countries, sufficiently 
similar in monetary and economic institutions, 
or of sufficiently equal economic weight, to pro¬ 
duce this result. Indeed it is doubtful if in any 
one of them the money-price mechanism worked 
sufficiently like the theoretical assumptions for 
purposes of short-term trade adjustment. Prior 
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to 1914 world trade wa» organized principally 
around England aa the center, and the dominant 
factors in international adjustments were capital 
movements and the interest rate policy of the 
Bank of England. This does not mean to say, 
however, aa I shall try to show later, that funda¬ 
mental price adjustments did not need to lie 
made 

Another source of oversimplification or mis¬ 
conception has to do with the business cycle. 
The classical gold standard theorist thought al¬ 
ways in terms of full employment, the money 
mechanism was only a way of distributing Inter¬ 
national trade more effectively The modern 
monetary theorist has pointed out, as in the de¬ 
bate ten years ago, that a method of trade ad¬ 
justment which involves upward and downward 
movements of prices will produce inflation or de¬ 
flation within the countries affected, and internal 
booms and depren'ons arc too big a price to pay 
for external monetary stability 

But of course the answer is, as experience has 
repeatedly shown, that the international money 
mechanism never works satisfactorily under 
these conditions The gold standard has always 
broken down in war or depression, nor do flexible 
exchanges work any better A reasonable degree 
of stability within the larger countries is an in- 
dispensible condition for international economic 
stability 1 And perhaps all are now ready to 
admit, despite the "dosed economy” analysis 
which was the real basis for the advocacy of flexi¬ 
ble exchanges, that the reverse is no less true 
There never really was a choice between internal 
and external monetary stability 

To state the problem in this way does not make 
its solution any easier The view is becoming 
fashionable that this country can best contribute 
to international stability by pursuing deficit 
spending and other expansionist policies at home 
and exporting capital to develop backward areas 
abroad. Without entering into the controversial 
questions about what constitute effective internal 
policies of expansion, which would go beyond our 
space, there is danger once more of oversimpli¬ 
fying the problem . We may be faced again after 
this war with a boom at home and inflation 
abroad, which would require the use of restrictive 
measures. 


■See my paper*, "The world'* monetary dilemma— 
Internal vena* external monetary itabiljty" (free. Acad 
PMM Sci. IS (l)i 63-68, 1934) and "The adequacy of 
extsdne currency mechaniim* under varying dreum* 
stances" (Am. Bee*. Km Suppl. 2T (1)- 131-168, 1937) 


As regards the export of capital, certainly any 
effective plan for post-war stability must take 
account of the fact that the United States will 
lie the leading and perhaps the only country cap¬ 
able of large capital exports But our role will 
have to be carefully thought through Many of 
the plans being discussed, such as the creation of 
in tcmationoITVA's to develop the Yangtze River 
Valley and the like, would yield results only 
slowly, and there seems sure to be much discus¬ 
sion, in view of the fact that we now for the first 
time must accustom ourselves to a large public 
debt, about the relative desirability of private 
and public foreign investment We shall have 
to bear in mind also that in the past capital move¬ 
ments unwisely directed have been one of the 
most fertile causes of international booms and 
depressions A repetition of our experiences in 
this field during the twenties would help neither 
the world nor ourselves 

One of the chief questions raised about post¬ 
war plans is whether monetary stability will re¬ 
quire the restoration of the international gold 
standard or whether some better device can be 
found for maintaining stable exchange rates 
With the United States holding more than two- 
thirds of the world's gold, some insist that a gold 
standard is not possible unless we can find some 
way of redistributing our gold But this view 
overlooks the fact that despite our holdings of 
some 23 billion dollars of gold, the rest of the 
world has about nine billions, which is equal to 
the entire gold stock of the world in 1925 In 
addition, there will be at the end of the war large 
claims upon us in the form of frozen funds and 
other foreign assets Even without redistribu¬ 
tion of our gold, a gold standard would probably 
be feasible if it were directed toward preventing 
further gold inflow to this country and permit¬ 
ting the large annual output of gold to build up 
the reserves of other countries. The develop¬ 
ment, moreover, of stabilization funds In some 
of the leading countries during the thirties was 
already looking toward the supplementing of 
gold by foreign exchange balances, and it seems 
certain that any plan adopted for the post-war 
period will be of this character. 

To me it does not seem helpful to pose the 
problem as one of choosing between the gold 
standard and some other -standard, unless by 
"other standard " we mean flexible exchanges or 
exchange control. The gold standard has under¬ 
gone a great deal of modification since the classi¬ 
cal economists first talked about it, and any 
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future standard making ubc of gold ml) probably 
Ik- even more sophisticated than those with which 
we experimented in the period between the two 
wars What we probably hive been searching 
for is a gold standard that would bend without 
breaking * 

But one fundamental tenet of the gold stand¬ 
ard must not be lost sight of. The maintenance 
of stable exchange rates requires a two-sided 
process of international adjustment This was 
what was meant by the "discipline" of the gold 
standard, or by living up to the "rules of the 
game.” Insistence upon stability and full-em¬ 
ployment policies at home should not blind us to 
this fact, even though we may not be able to 
foresee just whnt forms in our own case these 
adjustments mav have to take If we become 
a large international lender, at short and long 
term, as seems indispensable, we shall almost cer¬ 
tainly at times have to restrain our capital ex¬ 
ports, even though to do so inay have depressing 
effects at home Some writers even suggest that 
to cure the chronic shortage of dollar exchange 
abroad, which was so much in evidence in the 
interwar period, we must be prepared not only 
to increase our imports but even to restrict our 
merchandise exports 

For many countries the jirocess of adjustment 
will have to include at times fundamental adjust¬ 
ments of their prices and costs to correct per¬ 
sistent deficits in their balance of payments, 
which brings us back to the British problem of 
the twenties with which I begun As already 
indicated, currency depreciation is one, but not a 
satisfactory, way out of this kind of difficulty 
Some limited use might still be made of it, on 
some basis of common international consent and 
subject to safeguarding penalties But It is im¬ 
portant to observe that if in general our objective 
is to have stable exchanges, this decision carries 
the dear implication that countries must use the 
price-adjusting rather than the exchange-rate¬ 
adjusting method of correction The problem is 
made more difficult by the fact that the need for 
this kind of correction of the current balance may 
be postponed by capital imports, and in a favor¬ 
able ease might conceivably even be avoided alto¬ 
gether, so that there is plenty of temptation to 
pursue a temporizing policy. One important 
que*ion to ask of any plan for monetary stabili¬ 
zation is whether it provides adequately for es¬ 
sential price and cost adjustments Some plans 

1 Set (gain my IWr paper referred to above. 


that I have seen merely provide that debit bal¬ 
ances that have run beyond some period of years 
should be cancelled Clearly such a method docs 
not solve the problem of basic maladjustments. 

This aspect of the problem of how to attain 
international monetary stability must be all the 
more insisted upon because so much of the mone¬ 
tary and fiscal theorizing of recent years has been 
based upon a tendency to accept wage and price 
rigidities as a fore * majturt That fundamental 
cost adjustments arc feasible was shown by some 
of the smaller countries in the great depression 
Sweden reduced wage rates in the building 
trades, and (he Australian government effected a 
comprehensive reduction of wage rates, interest 
rates, and other costs as port of a recovery plan 
which included monetary and fiscal expansionist 
measures These are countnei noted for their 
liberal economic policies, and the cost adjustment 
measures were earned through with the support 
of organized labor With economic interests in¬ 
creasingly being organized into political groups, 
the great tests of economic policy in the future 
will probably come on questions of this land 
For the United States they will probably arise 
mainly in connection with the maintenance of 
internal economic stability But their relation 
to tariff policy should not be overlooked 

With regard to the problems of international 
trade adjustment, I must confess to some feeling 
of discouragement Some of the maladjustments 
have been very deep-seated Between the first 
and the second World Ware the position of agri¬ 
cultural countries deteriorated steadily It is 
what Mill would have called a cose of reciprocal 
demand They have wanted our goodB much 
more than we have needed theirs Basically, the 
difficulty for such countries lies in the inelastic 
world demand for their products The solution 
would seem to he in diversification through in¬ 
dustrial development fostered by the import of 
capital. But this will probably be a long, slow 
process, and in the meantime another funda¬ 
mental cause of international maladjustment will 
probably continue to operate For two decades 
we have heard much about the chronic world 
shortage of dollars, which seems attributable to 
the fact that an advanced industrial country like 
our own may, through the progr e s si ve advance of 
its technology, enjoy for a long period a cumula¬ 
tive advantage in international trade, despite the 
supposedly equalizing effects of capital move¬ 
ments Just how solutions are to be found for 
problems of this character is not easy to perceive, 
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and we should not delude ourselves or these other 
countries into thinking that monetary mecha¬ 
nisms or even capital movement will supply the 
whole answer 

I have left to the end what will probably he the 
chief topic of debate In planning for post-war 
monetary stability, should we think in terms of 
the world or of the leading countries? Some of 
the recent plans are elaborate They call for the 
establishment of new governmental agencies, in 
which all countries would be represented, to pro¬ 
vide a stable international currency, extend cred¬ 
its, make long-term capital investments, and 
stabilize commodity markets Difficult ques¬ 
tions of sovereignty and of responsibility are 
involved in all such schemes Will countries 
really give up enough sovereignty to make such 
international agencies effective? Is a country's 
responsibility best seen and fulfilled through the 
medium of memliership in a world body or 
through direct co-operation with the other coun¬ 
tries concerned ? Such questions have obviously 
a much wider application than merely to mone¬ 
tary problems 

In the monetary sphere, we may go bark for 
light to what I said earlier aliout the nineteenth 
century gold standard It worked through the 
organization of trade and finance around Eng¬ 
land as a center and not through the compensa¬ 
tory action of a large number of countries of 
equal economic weight, os the theory would im¬ 
ply Though this organization has undergone 
much change, it is still true that stabilization of 
the leading currencies with reference to each 
other, combined with co-operation among the 
countries concerned to promote their own in¬ 
ternal stability, would be the best foundation 
for monetary and economic stability throughout 
the world 

This may be termed the key countries' ap¬ 
proach to international moaetary stability 
Small countries have not maintained currency 
systems of their own but currencies tied to some 
major monetary unit This fact was clearly 
demonstrated when England left the gold stand¬ 
ard and those countries which had been doeely 
associated with her shifted to the sterling bass. 
It is also significant to point out that the main¬ 
tenance of a sterling system did not require the 
establishment of any special mechanism If, 
after this war, the dollar, the pound, and other 
leading currencies could be drawn Into a stable 
arrangement, it seems probable that most other 
currencies would automatically be covered by it 


This is the kind of solution toward which a small 
beginning was made in the Tripartite Agreement 
of 1936 lielween this country, England, and 
France 

One great advantage of this approach, I be¬ 
lieve, is that it would help to concentrate atten¬ 
tion upon definite major problems instead of 
leading us to think more vaguely in terms of the 
world England’s situation after the war will be 
one such problem Her balance of payments is 
undergoing a fundamental change, which is par¬ 
ticularly im|>ortant for other countries as well as 
Herself because she has played so large a part in 
world trade and finance She has lost a great 
part of her foreign assets and much of her trade 
Her halance of payments is undergoing changes 
very similar to thoac which happened to Germany 
in the last war, and her position after this war 
may raise questions almost us difficult Some 
tielievc that a substantial depredation of the 
pound will be essential, while others stress the 
necessity of retaining exchange control, perhaps 
for a long period, until fundamental cost adjust¬ 
ments have been made All agree that England 
will need to exert her best efforts to expanding 
her export trade Whatever measures arc taken, 
there will be abundant room for conflicts of in¬ 
terest between the British and ourselves Stab- 
bilizition of the dollar-sterhng rate will afford 
both countries much practice in learning inter¬ 
national co-operation, and if achieved, will be of 
immense help toward general monetary stability 

Suggestions of this character sometimes give 
rise to the charge of bilateralism, which has be¬ 
come, and deservedly, an ugly word But we 
ought to use it carefully and avoid slogans as a 
substitute for thought Much depends upon the 
purpose. An exchange stabilization agreement 
with England would be no more bilateral In its 
effects than Mr Hull's reciprocal trade agree¬ 
ments, and like the latter would be intended as a 
step in a process of achieving greater word 
stability. 

I see no reason either why a plan for monetary 
stability among the leading countries should not 
be accompanied by some responsibility upon each 
of them to promote stability through direct deal¬ 
ings with some of the lesser countries with whom 
they have specially dose relations It would be 
in conformity with the facts of world organiza¬ 
tion, political and economic, for England to con¬ 
tinue to have special relations with the domin¬ 
ions, or within the sterling area, and for the 
United States, as in the past, to moke direct ar- 
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rangemcnls with China or Brazil and umc of the 
other Latin American count no*, Whether such 
arrangement* were bilateral In a bad sense would 
depend upon their purpose and the understand¬ 
ings reached among the leading countries 
Wisely managed, this general method could 
bring into existence a workable world-wide 
monetary system 

The greatest difficulty at present is to say 
which, for purposes of monetary stabilization, the 
leading countries are To draw up a plan merely 
for this country and Britain could arouse sus¬ 
picion and invtre some counter-bloc We must 
go farther but don't know as vet just where to go 
A reconstituted France presumably would be in¬ 
cluded, as in the Tripartite Agreement, but it 
may well be a country of much lesser weight than 
previously The enemy countries could be 
brought in, presumably, only after some time, 
and after many decisions had been made about 
the future character of their economy For 
monetary purposes the United Nations do not 
entirely square with the conception of key coun¬ 
tries, not ut any rate until some of them, Chula 
for example, have undergone much further de¬ 


velopment Most interesting and significant is 
Russia. The war has brought a general awaken¬ 
ing to the fact that Rung it to be one of the two 
or three or four greatest powers in the poat-wnr 
world But it is still not at all dear what is to 
be the nature of her monetary and economic rela¬ 
tions with the rest of the world, or whether it will 
be her policy to discuss such questions with 
others before the war is won. Certainly any plan 
for future monetary and economic stability must 
explore as fully' as possible our relations with 
Russia 

As 1 said in beginning this paper, it is probably 
premature to undertake any precise blueprinting 
of plans for post-war monetary stability. But it 
is not too early to lie thinking about the nal urc of 
the problems involved I will condude by sav¬ 
ing that m all our thinking we must recognize 
that the United States after this war will occupy 
a unique position It will be the leading and 
probably the only important creditor country 
If we arc to have an orderly and stable world, our 
responsibilities must not be shirked But there 
is much room for study as to how best these re¬ 
sponsibilities can be fulfilled. 
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The Ambdsudnr of the Netherlands 
(Rtad Fiknary 19, 1913) 

I am extremely grateful for the opportunity their importance One consequence is that con- 
Which the American Philosophical Society has diets in any part of the world, however remote 
granted me to discuss some aspects of the they may seem, are bound to have their reper- 
reconstructIon problems which the world will face cussions elsewhere The world has la-come in- 
after the war In this distinguished gathering, divisible, and even the most outlying paits can 
which Is familiar with the thought of the great be reached by atroplnnc in a few davs N'o 
philosophers, I need hardly state that the country, large or small, can therefore hope to 
formulation of new conceptions of the organize- ignore developments in other |>arts of the world 
tion of state and society by the thinkers of the or to abstain from participating to a certain 
past has usually only found a beginning of extent in common rights and responsibilities 
realization after some time had elapsed. Many A policy of aloofness with regard to international 
of the greatest thoughts on human society have relations, whether it lie named neutrality or 
never been carried out in practice In the same isolationism, is rapidly becoming obsolete as a 
manner, several ideals which are now advocated means to maintain the security of a country 
by prominent thinkers of today will probably under present conditions Even if some natrons 
remain pious wishes for a long lime to come would prefer to revert to these policies and make 
There are, however, certain aspects of a future an attempt to dose their houses against outsiders, 
world organization which are of such a pressing thev would remain in perpetual danger of an 
character that no time should be lost m studying invasion which would descend on them with 
them with the greatest care, in order that victory lightning speed. Peace also has become indt- 
may not find the United Natrons unprepared foi visible, and this can only mean that security 
the task they face Only a world-wide discus- likewise is indivisible This general security 
sian of the fundamental issues which the peace which alone will enable the world to devote its 
conference will have to solve can create the basis energies once more to the works of peace can 
for a better understanding of common problems onlv be achieved by a common and sincere effort 
Any one individual can only hope to make a of each and every one of the United Nations 
modest contribution to a better understanding This gigantic task can only be undertaken if 
of these questions, and I trust that you will the responsible statesmen receive the full and 
consider my address as a personal contribution unflinching support of thr uncounted millions 
to thoughts on reconstruction, the realization of of common peojile whose lives and happiness are 
which will largely depend upon the conditions jeopardized by this total war The price of 
actually existing at the moment of the surrender failure will inevitably be another war 
of our enemies. Therefore, many of the details The task lying ahead of us calls for the 
cannot now be adequately discussed but will complete and sincere co-operation, not of some 
have to wait until we can visualize the future great powers only, but of all nations which arc 
with greater clarity Though we cannot at this now united as never before against the totnli- 
moment see more than the dun outlines of the tnnan/attackcrB The part of each peaceful 
coming political organization of the world, there nation in the common effort will have to be 
are some basic thoughts which should be formu- carefully delimited I believe this to be possible, 
fated The indispensable foundation for a new "llfere are certain facts of political and economical 
and better world must be a complete and total geography which, I think, indicate the way. 
victory of the United Nations. The develop- Each country must be willing to share the burden 
ment of modern communications has forged the land to acrept its responsibilities with regard to 
world into one unit, in which the traditional /the preservation of peace in that part of the 
Ideas of distance and time are rapidly losing J world where its main interests for the preserva- 
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tion of law and order between nations are 
situated Keeping in mind those political and 
geographical facts, each peaceful nation should 
be free to decide in which part or parts of the 
globe its main interests call for its partici|>aUon 
in the maintenance of peare, provided full 
acceptance of the ensuing responsibilities be 
given Let us not forget that even the greatest 
wars in histor> have usually started as conflicts 
of a local nature, which grew into world-wide 
conflagrations because no international maehin- 
cry of sufficient authority existed to thwart them 
effectively before they got out of hand An 
effective security organisation on a regional 
basis can be counted upon to achieve this This 
does not mean that all regional changes or 
revisions should be ruled out For that would 
be equivalent to creating static conditions and 
tend to exclude necessary' evolutions But those 
changes or revisions should not lie allowed to 
materialize under threats of force or by aggres¬ 
sions Every nation participating in a regional 
security organization must be counted upon to 
make important contributions to the solution of 
those conflicts which threaten to affect its direct 
interests, even to the extent erf accepting a 
limitation of traditional rights and privileges. 
But situations have developed in the past and 
they may be expected to develop again at some 
future date, where the combined efforts of the 
neighboring or regionally interested countries 
would not be sufficient to check unreasonable 
claims and threats of an aggressor power In 
those cases where a conflict threatens to assume 
such proportions that the regional security 
organization cannot cope effectivily with the 
problem, other regional security machineries 
which arc not directly involved in the conflict 
should stand by for action, in order that, if 
necessary, they may help crush the criminal 
forces of aggression by the overwhelming power 
of their united might For such is the logical 
consequence of the indivisibility of peace that 
when local anaesthetics are insufficient a major 
operation will have to be performed 
The Netherlands will probably be most willing 
to participate in such regional organizations for 
the preservation of peace In the past it his 
loyally supported all organizations and conven¬ 
tions aiming at tho preservation of world peace. 
However, these lofty objectives had and have 
failed to assure effectively the security of the 
country The Netherlands always realized that 
the degree of security, achieved by participating 


m international organizations which lacked suffi¬ 
cient military authority to back up their deci¬ 
sions, was to say the least unsatisfactory, as the 
counLry in time of strain could only count on 
its own military strength which, even in ex¬ 
tremely favorable circumstances, could never be 
u match for its powerful neighbors Therefore 
it can be presumed that the Netherlands will 
loyally collaborate with an effective organization 
for regional security because, by participating, 
her chances of security would indeed be en¬ 
hanced, if not assured 

In this field, the contribution of the Nether¬ 
lands to the organization of a more secure world 
is still largely a matter for speculative thought 
and not in the last place dependent upon the 
degree of participation of other nations A 
more concrete contribution towards the organ¬ 
ization of a better world can be found in its 
earnest endeavor to cope with what ib commonly 
called the Colonial problem To my mind, it is 
somewhat misleading to Bpeak of the Colonial 
problem, for this general term covers a variety 
of problems and a host of situations, each one 
with its own difficulties and its own merits 
They cannot be Bolvcd by one all-embracing 
principle or formula Thorough examination 
and appreciation will prove this to the unbiased 
nund No one solution will satisfactorily solve 
all problems, for, moreover, the differences in 
evolutions and circumstances warrant different 
solutions The disregard of the results of 
historical development may well imperil what 
has been achieved in the past If on one hand 
it is possible to speak of a common goal, on the 
other there are various ways to attain it The 
Netherlands startid to tackle this ‘‘problem" 
several decades ago, gently, slowly, I should say, 
at first, in an increasingly determined and 
progressive way in the last decade We have 
not been waiting lor the war to end to give new 
impetus and momentum to a solution of this 
major quesbon In an important speech on the 
eve of the commemoration of the outbreak of the 
war with Japan, Queen Wilhelmina indicated 
the outlines of a Netherlandian plan which of 
course can only be carried out when the popula¬ 
tions in Europe and Asia, which arc now under 
the yoke of die totalitarian aggressors, are free 
to decide their own future The Queen’s speech 
has clearly indicated certain trends of thought 
which are based on the historic evolution of the 
relabonship between the different parts of the 
Netherlands Kingdom in time of peace. The 
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misleading itnd false propaganda of die totali¬ 
tarian aggressors which under the guise of a new, 
enlightened conception of government have re¬ 
duced the inhabitants to a slavery without 
parallel m history, made it most timely to 
recapitulate the evolution of the Kingdom and 
outline a democratic future organization based 
on that evolution 

In the total war which has engulfed the whole 
world, Holland was amongst the first to fall a 
victim in May 1940 The German occupation 
interrupted the process of collaboration between 
the Netherlands and the Indies, which had long 
passed the era of a purely colonial relationship 
Left almost completely to their own resources in 
n time of unprecedented international complica¬ 
tions, the Indies gave magnificent proof that a 
long |ienod of fruitful collaboration and develop¬ 
ment had enabled them to stand on their own 
feet The realization of the unity and the feeling 
of kinship developed even more rapidly than it 
roukl have in time of peace, and since the 
Japanese occupation the Indies share fully the 
distress, agony, and misery wrought by the to¬ 
talitarian invaders in East and West Already 
before the invasion it wan realized that the 
changed circumstances did necessitate a revision 
of the structure of the Kingdom in order to 
adapt it to recent developments and modern 
trends Extensive preparations have been made 
to collect material for this discussion in which 
representatives of all parts of the Kingdom will 
meet at a round table lo take cognizance of each 
other’s opinions Especially in the Netherlands 
Indies, detailed material was already collected 
und forwarded to the Government in London 
when the invader struck In the new organiza¬ 
tion there will be no room lor discrimination 
according to race and nationality, the ability of 
the individual citizens and the needs of the 
various groups of the population will determine 
the policy of the government In the future- 
commonwealth, the Netherlands, Indonesia, 
Surinam, and Curasao will be recognized as the 
component parts which, while allowing each 
other complete independence and freedom for 
the conduct of their internal affaire, will closely 
collaborate in matters of common concern. A 
combination of independence and collaboration 
will give the Kingdom the strength to carry its 
full responsibility, externally and internally 
Such matters of common interest as, for instance, 
foreign affaire, general defense policy and inter¬ 
national economic relations will be decided by 


some form of common government in which .dl 
parts are to be represented in full partnership 
according to a formula to lx- agreed upon freely 
by the populations themselves The form of 
this central government will necessarily be de¬ 
cided after the liberation ( ertain ch.mge-s in 
the four existing constitutional organizations 
will be necessary, but these reforms will give 
expression to modem principles of government, 
while at the same time honoring the historically 
grown relationship between the different parts 
of the Kingdom of the Netherlands Much 
progress was achieved within the existing frame¬ 
work of the Kingdom by a steady and progressive 
evolution and by the long and cordial collabora¬ 
tion between the inhabitants of the different 
parts of the Kingdom It is to be exixrted llial 
the coming revision of the constitutional rela¬ 
tionship will create a situation in which the 
possibilities of co-operation and collaboration 
will increase manifold The common hardships 
suffered in the war will have strengthened the 
tie binding together peoples of different race anti 
creed across oceans and continents It is gen¬ 
erally realized by Indonesian leaders that their 
nationhood is still in the process or formation 
and that notwithstanding certain similarities of 
language, customs, and civilization, the differ¬ 
ences among the various groups might endanger 
their present unity if the impartial stabilizing 
element of Netherlands influence were suddenly 
eliminated, or if new and disharmonious elements 
were introduced Only by consistently main¬ 
taining and developing Indonesian civilization 
and preserving the roots of native life con this 
process be brought to a harmonious conduBion. 
In keeping with the ever changing and evolving 
trends of government and civilization, the Dutch 
in the Indies have honestly striven to develop 
these richly endowed territories by a process of 
natural evolution of the native culture which 
was assiduously studied and stimulated by 
successive generations of administrators. By 
using the native forms of organization within the 
frame of the government, it was possible to 
superimpose new provincial ami territorial ad¬ 
ministrations which brought greater unity among 
the large number pi individual groups and tribes 
which had no mote than incidental relations 
with each other The progress of modem 
civilization has gradually improved the life of 
the peaceful millions of tillers of the soil who 
constitute by far the majority of the native 
population Moreover, it has been possible to 
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increase constantly Iho participation of the 
leading classes of native society In the govern¬ 
ment There existed a general understanding 
on their part of the necessity to co-operate with 
the Dutch officials for the common good of their 
native land The Japanese oppression which 
has now been inflicted on the inhabitants will 
only result in a clearer appreciation on their part 
of the progress which joint Indonesian and 
Dutch administration has brought An ever 
increasing and more intimate collaboration in all 
fields of human activity provides the best 
guarantee for the speedy recovery of their peace 
and happiness. After the war the territories in 
Europe and overseas can render mutual assist¬ 
ance in the hard and necessary work of recon¬ 
struction To achieve the maximum results also 
in this field the political realignment will provide 
a sufficiently large basis for effective and effi¬ 
cient planning With dogged perseverance and 
energy the Netherlands and the Netherlands 
Indies, with their fighting men on land, at sea, 
and in the air and their merchant marine, are 
already now fighting side by side under the 
supreme leadership of H M the Queen, and the 
new bonds forged in times of misery and want 
will endure 

There is still another topic which I should 
like to discuss tonight—namely, the highly 
important problem of economic reconstruction. 
Certain broad principles of economic reconstruc¬ 
tion have been laid down in the Atlantic Charter 
Article IV of this histone document says. "They 
will endeavor, with due raped for their existing 
obligations, to further the enjoyment by all 
States, great or small, victor or vanquished, of 
access, on equal terms, to the trade and to the 
raw materials of the world which are needed for 
their economic prosperity " 

Here I should like to place on record the view 
of my Government that the highly important 
aims enunciated in point four of the declaration 
cannot be attained if considerable exceptions 
thereto are left in being, and for that reason we 
express the earnest hope that, desirous as we are 
to see trade barriers removed and discriminatory 
treatment > n international commerce abolished, 
a serious common effort be mode to that end for 
the ultimate benefit of all. 

For several decades the governmental policy 
of thi Netherlands East Indies with regard to 
rawgjfinterialt has been the one of the so-called 
"tMMdoor" Raw materials which It developed 


in the Indies (and to a lesser extent this also 
applies to Netherlands Guiana) were available 
to all nations which needed them for their 
economic prosperity The policy of the open 
door included the admission of foreign capital 
for the production of raw materials. The open 
door, however, was not open when the realization 
not of economic but of political alms was sought 
Therefore, when, after the invasion of Holland, 
Japan exerted great pressure on the Netherlands 
Government and the administration of the 
Netherlands Indies in order to obtain more 
strategic materials than the economic needs of 
Japan warranted, there was not one moment's 
hesitation to refuse those demands—and this 
notwithstanding the very real danger that was 
involved at a moment when no other nation was 
in the least committed to come to the assistance 
of the Netherlands Kingdom should Japan 
choose to attack With regard to the past, I 
therefore dare say that article IV of the Atlantic 
Charter contains no innovation as for as we are 
concerned With reference to the entire At¬ 
lantic Charter, I may be permitted to say that 
while it envisages reconstruction as a whole, 
reconstruction in my opinion has a twofold 
meaning. One is the creation of a new world¬ 
wide economic organization with the deliberate 
goal to provide humanity with better living 
conditions, in which full emphasis should be 
laid upon the interest of the consumer The 
second and narrower meaning of reconstruction 
must envisage the repair of the actual damages 
brought about as a direct consequence of war 

So far, the actual destruction wrought by the 
war is limited in certain occupied countries 
The picture may be far different after a war of 
liberation will have been fought on their terri¬ 
tory Whatever may be the situation, the 
process of restoring industry and agriculture to 
peacetime conditions requires far more than the 
actual rebuilding of ruined houses, plants, and 
bridges. Everything is so worn out already 
that clothes are almost beyond the state of 
mending, new furniture is unavailable and old 
furniture therefore Irreplaceable, fields are ex¬ 
hausted for continued lack of fertilizer, cattle 
are slaughtered by virtue of the enemy’s decrees 
or through lack of fodder, and all machinery 
needs replacement or at least a general over¬ 
hauling and retooling. 

Other Important things have to be settled in 
the meantime. The currency system has been 
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disrupted by the enemy in unprecedented pro¬ 
portions. Within two years the Germans have 
seen fit to double the amount of outstanding 
Netherlands banknotes, with the exclusive and 
questionable covering of a German indebtedness 
to the Netherlands. Meanwhile, so-called costs 
of occupation have doubled the total outstanding 
debt of the Netherlands State Not to recognize 
this new indebtedness would bring no relief, 
since the only bondholders are Netherlands 
nationals or Netherlands banks that have been 
placed under pressure of all kinds to make them 
subscribe. The latest figures in my possession 
show that in October 1942, thus after two and a 
half years of occupation, both the circulation of 
currency and the national debt continued to rise 
in the same alarming proportion—unaccom¬ 
panied, of course, by the creation of any pro¬ 
ductive power. Generally speaking, even before 
the necessary currency reform and long before 
the financial rehabilitation of a nation can be 
earned out, exdiahgn rales will have to be 
established I believe it is a foregone conclusion 
amongst all financial and commercial experts 
that stable exchange rates are a prerequisite for 
any scheme of reconstruction. 

Through the allocation of the credits for so- 
called occupation casts and through various 
other devious ways, the Germans have assumed 
control of a great many Netherlands enterprises 
during the occupation They have done exactly 
the same thing in other industrialized European 
countries These enterprises have to be de- 
Germanizcd, of course In this respect the 
joint declarations of the United Nations point 
to the right way This technical problem may 
prove to be relatively easy to settle, I think, and 
as far as the Netherlands is concerned, the 
problem is simplified by the fact that ray 
country had practically no private foreign debts, 
and no public foreign indebtedness at all. My 
Government has made ample preparations which 
can be put into effect almost immediately after 
the liberation. 

The restoration of productive power, on the 
other hand, is not a. matter which can be taken 
care of by relatively simple unilateral measures. 
Nor Is It exclusively a mechanical problem of 
providing the necessary raw materials, machin¬ 
ery, fertilizer, livestock, and fodder, vast and 
complicated as this problem is in itself. Except 
for certain less developed regions, Europe aa a 
whole it a highly Industrialized group of coun¬ 
tries. Only if its surplus products can be sold 


elsewhere, in repayment of reconstruction loans 
and in exchange for the normally required raw 
materials and foodstuffs, is there any hope to 
place the whole reconstruction on a sound basis 
instead of one of charity Of the total popula¬ 
tion of the Netherlands, for instance, no more 
than one-fifth is gainfully employed in agri¬ 
culture Over 40 percent of the active popula¬ 
tion works in industry, and this industrial 
production is, in certain lines, vastly in excess of 
the national requirements In no circumstances 
can the farmers support all the inhabitants with 
their products Agriculture os it was practiced 
m the Netherlands was highly specialized, par¬ 
ticular stress being laid on the production of 
dairy products, vegetables, and horticultural 
products for the needs of the highly industrialized 
regions of Holland and alro of the neighboring 
countries An important part of the yearly 
needs of fodder, chicken food, and fertilizer had 
to be brought In from abroad 

With regard to industry, similar relations 
existed Holland had to rely mostly on foreign 
and sometimes overseas raw materials and half- 
finished goods. In many instances mechanical 
equipment had to be imported from abroad-- 
often from this country. The Netherlands also 
have to import a great many consumption goads 
such as oranges, coffee, tea, and a host of other 
articles. In ronciusion it should be said that 
loyal and sincere co-operation to put in effect 
the basic principles of the Atlantic Charter is 
vital for reconstruction in both meanings of the 
word. The well-known vicious circle of the 
depression years will have to be broken when 
we begin rebuilding the world. 

Since we will start almost from scrap, In the 
most literal sense of the word, and since in the 
first years of reconstruction the potential needs 
will be far greater than the available production 
of goods, it should not be too difficult to break 
that cirele The present co-operation of practi¬ 
cally all the nations of the earth will offer great 
possibilities at the moment of our victory The 
peace will have to be made binding for the 
entire world. One tingle exception may prove 
to be fatal for the entire structure. 

The above will have given some indication of 
the nature of thfc complicated and urgent prob¬ 
lems which will call for a solution in each of the 
United Nations at the end of the war 

Countries like Holland and the Netherlands 
East Indies, just as ail countries which have 
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suffered the consequence* ot a merciless occupa¬ 
tion and exploitation by a ruthless foe, will need 
all their energies to take in hand the urgently 
needed work of reconstruction Aside from the 
individual problems of reconstruction and re¬ 
organization which will face each of the United 
Nations after the war, they will have an ex¬ 
tremely difficult problem in common, namely, 
the procedure to follow with regard to the enemy 
countries There will he a natural tendency to 
devote all attention to the immediate problems 
which each individual state of the United 
Nations will face at home, but it would tie 
cxtrcmclv dangerous if the Allies of today should 
foil to adopt a realistic attitude with regard to 
Germany and Japan Disregard of the men¬ 
tality and the |Mst policies of the totalitarian 
powers entails another rela|ise into the attitude 
of indifference and the danger of still another 
world conflagration Therefore it seems essen¬ 
tial that (>ermany and Japan be put under the 
supervision if not the control of the United 
Nations The superhuman efforts made m time 
of war will be m vain if the same unity of purpose, 
which now exists m the face of the supreme 
danger to our civilization, weakens when the 
danger is past It would be a fallacy to pretend 
that a military defeat is sufficient to cure the 
totalitarian powers of their dangerous Idiosyn¬ 
crasies Only a slow and patient process of 
re-education can restore these countries to 
normal relations with their neighbors and inter¬ 
national society The task which lies ahead of 
the United Nations here is certainly most 
complicated and thankless, but it must be 
undertaken Different methods have been ad¬ 
vocated to regenerate Germany and Japan 
Some have proposed that Germany be split up 
into a federation of states, where Prussianism, 
that scourge of humanity, would be kept in 
check by a combination of other groups. There 
is general agreement that the military power of 
Germany must be broken, but there is less 
agreement on the. economic measures which will 
be necessary to prevent her industrial potential 
being again abused for military purposes It 
will be necessary to undertake a process of re¬ 
education of a targe portion of the population 
which has lost its independent judgment in the 
long yean of Nazi domination and before that 
of Prusaianization At tunes the problems fac¬ 
ing the United Nalions in this respect seem 
almost impossible to solve Therefore it is 
dear that Germany cannot be left to solve her 


problems alone, but on the other hand economic 
discontent and misery will inevitably generate 
feelings of the same nature as those which were 
the fertile soil on which Hitlerism could develop 
This problem affects all United Nations, but it 
will be understood that the territorial neighbors 
of Germany, who have lived so long under the 
menace of her overwhelming military machine 
have a very special interest in the solution 
These countries realize that at the peace con¬ 
ference special demands will probably be made 
upon them by the other Allies to help in the 
rt-establishment of a civilized Germany in a 
reconstructed Europe Allied military forces 
will have to police Germany for a considerable 
time, the accumulated loot from the occupied 
countries of Europe will have to be returned to 
the rightful owners, the punishment of war 
criminals will have to be enforced. All of this 
will cause a considerable demand for specialized 
personnel familiar with German problems and 
peculiarities. It is clear that the neighbor 
countries where knowledge of the language and 
organization of Germany is fairly common will 
he called on to supply a part of this personnel, 
'lhere is still another reason why the countries 
Which surround Germany will gladly accept 
participation in the work of reconstruction 
Whatever solution may lie adopted, it must be 
borne in mind that the European continent jvill 
always remain more or less economically, dg» 
pendent on a large territory in the ccnUg-,^ 
Europe commonly called Germany Oeladjis, 
Poles, Czechs, and Nctherlanders certainly can¬ 
not be accused of cherishing friegdjy feelings 
towards a nation which has ruthlesffy destroyed 
the peaceful work of generations, but they ail 
realize that a hungry aad impoverished Germany 
will remain a permanent danger even after a 
military defeat. They can be counted on to 
spare no efforts to transform Germany into a 
peaceful and prosperous country which ulti¬ 
mately can participate on a basis of complete 
equality in the exchange of goods and services 
necenary to increase the prosperity and happi¬ 
ness of mankind, and can finally be admitted as 
an equal Into the family of nations. 

A very special problem, to which I should like 
to draw your attention tonight, Is that of 
Germany's industry It is of obvious impor¬ 
tance to all of us, since now more than ever the 
industrial capacity of a country is the main 
basis for Its war effort How then are we to see 
to it that Germany will be in no position to 
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mobilize her powerful industry once more for 
aggression? 

Rearmament, we all know, takes years even 
in highly industrialized countries In Germany, 
the preparations for the present war have taken 
seven years—and I merely count the years of 
the most active preparation Therefore, I think 
that only through the establishment of a firm 
grip of the state on all industrial activity will it 
lie possible to bring about such rearmament. 
Hence the control of German industry, whether 
privately or publicly owned and ineluding public 
utilities, is the pivot which must lie in safe 
hands Would it not be relatively easy to place 
this control in the trusteeship of an international 
co-operative body in which the majority of the 
capital stock of the German corporations would 
lie vested? This body of trustees need not 
interfere in the everyday German life, except in 
a sense which I will explain, and which will be 
beneficial to the average German worker Only 
with such control of its production apparatus 
firmly in international trust may we be sure that 
Germany cannot prepare future aggressions 
As I see it, the body of trustees should be 
empowered to market the German industrial 
products abroad, thereby creating stable em¬ 
ployment conditions with consequent flourishing 
home markets It is likelv that, with the 
business control in international hands, the 
appreciation abroad of justified German foreign 
trade needs will be greater, particularly so since 
German trade relations will then no longer be 
followed bv German aggressions, nor could trade 
lie used again as a means of political pressure 

I shall not work out in too much detail this 
trusteeship over the German industries, but I 
will merely outline the policy which I think the 
trustees would have to follow 'These trustees 
might be composed of statesmen and business 
men of the United Nations, the latter without 
actual ties with similar business in their own 
countries The shwcB to he placed in trust might 
be computed to each nnlion on the baaiB of its 
claims against Germany The United States 
would have, besides its direct claim, a great 
indirect claim as a consequence of the Lend- 
Lease help given to the Allied warfare, Britain 
would have a substantial claim with regard to 
the damage done by German bombings and the 
very high costa of three and a half years of 
active warfare, Poland, France, Holland, and 
the other occupied nations would have their own 
important claims based on occupation costs and 


other actual damage done The total of these 
claims will possibly be so enormous os to exceed 
even the total capital value of the German 
incorporated industry, mining, and shipping 
The main policy of the trustees would not be 
primarily the financial reimbursements of all 
these costs— although these costs give full moral 
justification to the seizure of the capital Btoek in 
question -but rather the supervision of the whole 
German Industry so that no new rearmaments 
ran take plarc and so that, oil the other hand, 
fair labor standards will prevail If these stand¬ 
ards art better than under thi Nazis, I doubt 
whether the fierman workers will feel unhappy 
about the changes The business policy as a 
whole can be one of moderate profits, which may 
initially be used for the further relief of the most 
stricken areas of Europe, and in the course of 
time alleviate the taxpayers abroad, overbur¬ 
dened by the cost of war resulting from German 
aggression No new capital issues, no shares 
nor bonds, would be offered to the German 
piiMir unless the trustees obtained at least 51 
percent of them Meanwhile, it is my sincere 
hope that the whole educational system of 
Germany will lie radirally altered and made in 
harmony with the C’hnstian religion ami the 
principles of democracy If such a change lakes 
place and has lime to influence the two next 
generations, then the task of the irustces might 
be considered finished In the meantime, with 
all safeguards firmly in our hands -an adequate 
international police force amongsL them —we 
shall be in a position to let Germany resolve its 
own education problems Any imjxwcd system 
would be most unwelcome, to sav the leaBt, and 
it would never lie or fruit The industrial con¬ 
trol, on the other hand, could insure work for all 
and bring good working conditions for the labor 
classes, whereas it would lead to a minimum of 
interference with (*crman domestic life It 
would save the world from the recurrence of the 
all too frequent menaces to Western civilization 
which have originated from the German mind, 
helped by the German industry 
The future of Japan presents soim special 
characteristics which I will not discuss in detail, 
but the fundamental problem is identical Only 
an earthquake of far greater violence than 
fireviously recorded could succeed in eliminating 
completely the group of islands which have 
menaced the safety and security of the millions 
of inhabitants of Asia The measures taken to 
assure a peaceful participation of Japan in a 
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future world will have to be carried out mainly 
by the powers interested in the Pacific. Gener¬ 
ally speaking, all territories which have been the 
victims of Japanese insatiable lust for power and 
domination will demand participation in the 
reorganization of the Pacific area 1 sincerely 
hope that the progress which has been made in 


recent yean towards a better understanding of 
the justified demands of the inhabitants of the 
tropical regions will facilitate a solution which 
satisfies the innate sense of justice of world 
opinion, which ultimately is responsible for the 
realization of the great ideals which have made 
possible the advance of human civilization 
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The Western World inherited from the Roman 
World a lasting sense of dualism. Upon its old 
tribalism had been grafted a new universaliem, 
and there is a kind of ultimate coincidence that 
just as the political unity of the Western Umpire 
wai atomizing under the intrusion of the bar¬ 
barian tribes, it should have been given St, 
Augustine's De Cmlaie Dei, with its vision of a 
umversalism as wide as mankind From that 
time our world, like Faust, has been continuously 
tom between two natures—between its sense of 
tribal particularism, and its sense of ecumenical 
umversalism At periods these two have re¬ 
solved thur conflict, at other periods the conflict 
has seemed beyond resolution. But even during 
these latter periods, the conflict itself has been 
evidence of a persisting will to solution The 
story of this conflict is one aspect of the history 
of sovereignty. 

On two recognizable occasions this principle of 
universal ism has taken a form sufficiently tangi¬ 
ble to be defined as a world order—that is, an 
entity having a geographical boundary, a physi¬ 
cal center, a hierarchy of organization, and a 
capacity for conferring upon its members, in 
their quality as members, certain rights which 
were acknowledged by political sovereignty In 
neither case did this so-called world order cover 
the entire globe, or a majority of the human race 
Furthermore, the term "order" (in contrast, 
let us say, with the word "organization" or the 
German “Ordnung") implies a moral authority 
deriving its powers conspicuously from the con¬ 
sent of the governed. To acquire this authority, 
an order must reflect the communis sensus of its 
members so completely that resistance is not 
unlawful, but unthinkable, and that the recalci¬ 
trant is not regarded as s law-breaker, but kostis 
hitmani generis —a term whose very language 
displays the antiquity of the idea of univeraaliem, 
of the solidarity of the race 

In the instances to be cited, the constraint 
enforced within the order has been a moral 
constraint. Resistance to a moral order is its 
own penalty of exclusion from the order, as the 


punishment of Faust was simply the fulfillment 
of his own will 

But |x>litical power, whether paiticulur or 
universal, is only one aspect of human life It 
operates in the presence of other social activities, 
among them the economic, and the relation 
between the political and the economic—some¬ 
times called political economy—undergoes con¬ 
tinuous change For the purposes of this pa] at, 
we shall consider only one element of economic 
life, the monetary; and we shall briefly sketch 
the part played by money in the relation lietwrcn 
the idea of umversalism and that concept of 
political particularism commonly called sover¬ 
eignty 

Few chchfs are more false than the statement 
that the world is growing smaller Our mechan¬ 
ical ingenuity has outrun our intellectual de¬ 
velopment, and the mere reiteration of out¬ 
landish geographical names over the radio by no 
means insures that those names become part of 
our consciousness. Rather, left to itself, it 
offers the probability that wc shall fill those 
names with populations created in our own 
image, and having little resemblance to the 
actual inhabitants But it is not left to itself 
In this enlarged world, the individual is obliged 
to form judgments upon subjects concerning 
whirh he lacks even that degree of acquaintance 
that would form opinions It is not coincidence 
that this period of the enlarging world has seen 
the rise of propaganda and its inevitable counter¬ 
part, censorship, as recognized instrumentalities 
of sovereignty. Created m war, they were not 
generally demobilized in peace, and further 
magnified in the present struggle, they are now, 
in a variety of forms, familiar concepts of 
organized society. 

As a matter of fact, our world is becoming 
embarrassingly larger When Christendom was 
the world order, it occupied but the tip of the 
Eurasian peninsula, and the inhabitant of 
England could correctly visualize the whole of 
Christendom as it was mirrored in his own 
hamlet. The patterns of medieval feudalism 
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related themselves from Hadrian's Wnll to the 
Strait of Messina In the larger world order of 
the nineteenth century it was the standing 
astonishment of the American tourist that 
Europe looked just like “back home," excepL 
that it had bigger and better ruins Even this 
was denied by a traveler recently from the 
San Francisco lire And this homogeneity of 
physical aspect was attended by a homogeneity 
of political, cultural, and economic institutions, 
attitudes, and aspirations 

But of this larger world, of which we are now 
a part, it is not true As the world widens it 
becomes increasingly difficult to discover, not the 
elements of homogeneity, but common denomi¬ 
nators of heterogeneity The easy way out of 
this dilemma is to impute to the absentee 
altitudes and definitions assimilated to our own, 
to endow his institutions with names not trans¬ 
lated from his, but fondly paraphrased from 
ours, and utterly alien to lus experience When 
wc endeavor to visualize the problems of the 
post-war world as they will exhibit the relations 
of money to sovereignty and of sovereignty to 
money, and as both relate to the general ques¬ 
tions of particularism and univemnlisnt, it is 
apparent that the terms themselves, as well as 
their background, are very different from those 
of 1919, as those of 1919 were different from 
those of 1815 

With reference to universalism, the memory of 
a former universalism haunted Vienna in 1815 
sufficiently to provide the nomenclature, if not 
the substance, of the Holy Alliance, but no 
memory of a universal church is part of the 
tradition of those who will S|K'ak for Russia, 
China, or Japan at the peace table In 1919 
such n phrase as “the law of nature and of 
Nature's Cod” might still echo faintly through 
the corridors of Versailles, and the recollection of 
the universalism of the nineteenth century gold 
standard was a living and happy memory But 
to what 'radition of universalism—religious, 
moral, or monetary- -can its proponents now 
claim allegiance on the ground that it is and has 
been acknowledged semper, el ubique et ab 
omnibus T 

With reference to political particularism, 
whether under the abstraction of sovereignty or 
the concretion of the “state," the terms mean 
one thing to an American brought up in the 
tradition of Rousseau and Jefferson, another to 
a German educated in the school of Fichte and 
Hegel, and something quite different to a 


Russian or Chinese whose ideology traces to 
philosophers whose very names arc unfamiliar 
to us 

Yet, out of this heterogeneity may appear, 
(lerhaps, some common denominator of under¬ 
standing which will define particularism and 
universalism, or define the Btate in its external 
aspects with sufficient clantv and sufficient 
acceptability to provide at its maximum a world 
order, or, at its mean, a modus vtvendt of inter¬ 
national intercourse, or at its minimum—and 
against the background of the thirties this 
minimum may seem utopian—a kind of inter¬ 
national or interregional code duello, analogous 
to Grotius' Laws of War 

Rathir than attempting at this moment to 
conjecture the nainr until r which post-war 
universalism may come into being, it may be 
useful to indicate certain specific problems, upon 
the answer to which will depend the future 
relations of polihral particularism and uni- 
versalism 

Not all of these relations are economic 
Indeed, most of the historic examples of uni- 
versalism have had a spiritual rather than 
material focus. The Hellenic World was, within 
its confines, a true world order In the fiercest 
periods of the Peloponnesian War, which in 
microcosm was the prototype of the present 
world war, no Greek could be prevented from 
going to the Olympic ceremonies by the fact of 
war His Hellenism —the sole fact that he was 
a Greek—was recognized as a valid and over¬ 
riding passport 

Beyond doubt, the dearest example of a 
contemporary world order is the Dar-ul-Islara, 
literally the World of Faith In the Dar-ul- 
lslam, one collective word described citizenship 
in this world—a Moslem may be a Berber from 
Morocco or a Malay from Sulu, but if the Malay 
from Sulu goes to Morocco, or the Berber from 
Morocco goes to Sulu Archipelago, he carries 
with him his individual status as a Moslem, 
and with it certain tangible obligations and 
prerogatives. 

Neither of these examples throws much light 
upon the prerequisites of any form of universal- 
ism which concerns itself with economic life, but 
they do throw some light upon the distinction 
between a world order and other forms of work) 
organization. In the examples a ted, the world 
order conferred its membership directly upon 
individuals and those individuals could then 
assert the quality of their members h ip against 
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the statu and find the assertion valid 'l he 
Greek could attend the ceremonies at Olympia 
not because he was an Athenian or a Spartan, 
but because he was a Greek. An individual had 
the freedom of Christendom, not because he was 
a Frank, or a Venetian, or an Englishman, but 
because he was a Catholic A Moslem haB the 
freedom of the World of Faith, not because he 
is an Egyptian or an Iraqm, but because he is a 
Moslem In Grotius' time a ship claimed the 
freedom of the seas not because it was a Dutch 
ship, but because it was a ship 

The nature and the quality of membership in 
the pecuniary World Order of the nineteenth 
century illustrates this point Since the world 
order of the nuictcenth century was exclusively 
a pecuniary order, the only suprasovereign 
freedom it could confer upon its members was a 
pecuniary freedom It could not confer freedom 
of universal movement upon the persons of its 
members, nor even upon their goods, it could 
confer it upon their money. While as a matter 
of fact persons did move freely about the world 
in that period, and goods relatively freely, there 
were only two freedoms that could lie claimed as 
a matter of acknowledged right—the freedom of 
the, jseas, which had been promulgated by 
Grotius, and the freedom of the movement of 
money In this pecuniary world order, the 
freedom of the exchanges was the sole counter¬ 
part of the freedom of the seas, and together 
they represented tangibly the umversalisin of the 
period—rights that could be asserted against, 
and were acknowledged by, the state, even 
though they were in derogation of historic 
definitions of sovereignty that had been recog¬ 
nized before, and have been recognized since 
They were established rights inherent in indi¬ 
viduals not in their quality of British subjects or 
American citizens, but in their Individual quality 
as members of the order But membership, 
while individual, was impersonal—it was not the 
owner who had the freedom of the order, it was 
his money or his ship 

This concept, while taken quite as a matter 
of course in the nineteenth century, is strongly 
at variance with the contemporary theory of 
sovereignty, and of the relation of the state to 
the individual. Nothing more dearly indicates 
the change than the passport regulations In 
the pre-1914 world the individual travelled at 
his own will from country to country upon his 
lawful occasions, in the post-1918 world, with 
few exceptions, he was required to ask permission 


of his own government lx fore he could leave his 
country, anti to secure a permission of entry 
from the government of the country he intended 
to visit What had l>ecn a sort of prescriptive 
right of man as a citizen of the world became a 
privilege granted to the man as a citizen of a 
particular state, and the fact that the privilege 
was in most countries (but not all) rarely refused 
somewhat obscured a radical change of status 

Conforming to this change in attitudes, the 
contemporary concepts of universalism do not 
look in the direction of a world order which 
would confer upon individuals a membership 
which, in their quality ub members, would give 
them certain rights against, but acknowledged 
by, the state They rather look in the direction 
of an organization of Btales in which the inter¬ 
national relation of individual to individual 
would be determined not by llicir quality of 
common humanity, but by their quality as 
citizens or subjects of different states Indeed, 
it in quite possible to imagine that individuals 
would be entirely excluded from international 
relations and that international relations, com¬ 
mercial and pecuniary, would be limited to slates 
or agencies of the state Such an evolution 
was suggested more than two generations ago 
by the lively pen of Robert Louis Stevenson, 
who contemplated the prospect with Victorian 
apprehension 

But whether we suppose that international 
relations take the form of pecuniary transactions 
between individuals or between states, and 
whether we suppose that the post-war world 
organization is composed of a multiplicity of 
states, or of a few pluralistic monetary areas, it 
presents a problem as it relates to the relations 
of money and sovereignty Pecuniary inter¬ 
course—and it is difficult to imagine commercial 
intercourse exclusively on a barter basis—pre¬ 
sumes among the membership a common attitude 
toward money, as money crosses the respective 
boundaries This attitude is related to a par¬ 
ticular aspect of money, namely its price in 
terms of itself—that is, a mutual understanding 
or meeting of minds as to the nature, determi¬ 
nant, and function of the rate of exchange, and 
the nature, determinant, and function of the 
rate of interest , 

In the Western World, interest was, by nature, 
money received for thi use of money, its rate 
was a price, determined by supply and demand 
in a free market. Its historic function was to 
provide the device by which the surplus of the 
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going concern became available for the expansion 
of concerns not yet going, anti by which the 
surplus of eniplo>ed individuals became available 
for hiring the employable ’Hub was the device 
by which that particular social or economic 
function was performed within the money 
economy of the Western Work! generally over a 
long time It is not, of course, the Hole device 
by which this function can lie performed 'the 
USSR has a money economy, but it docs 
not utilize the interest rate as Us mechanism for 
capturing and canalizing these surpluses The 
whole concept has long been disputed by a line 
of (jermnn theorists from List to Knapp, whose 
gospel was earned to the Western World by 
Lord Key ms Neither wholly accepted, nor 
wholly rejected, it left Western thinking ex¬ 
tremely confused, for without alxuuloning certain 
premises as to the nature of interest, it look the 
determination of the rate from the market and 
passed it to the hands of the state, without 
formally relieving it of its historic function 
Whether the doctrincB were good or liad is less 
im|ior(ant than the fact that their partial 
application made it impossible for interest to 
perform Us historic function and their partial 
acceptance cast the odium of failure upon the 
institution But, to compound the confusion, 
no two Htates west of Russia exhihited a common 
degree of acceptance or application, and in all 
there was considerable disparity between doc¬ 
trine and practice If we imagine u post-war 
organization, some members of winch delegate 
this function to the interest rate and some to a 
radically different device, this very fart would 
exercise considerable influence upon the nature 
and scoix. of the organization 
The same difficulty presents itself in the 
matter of the exchanges In American experi¬ 
ence, we have been accustomed to think of the 
rate of exchange as an equation of two currencies 
determined in a market, equally open to buyers 
and sellers, for the purpose of transferring a 
claim on v.duc Neither the personality of the 
transactors nor the object of the transactions 
Were relevant to the transaction itself Such a 
description is by no means comprehensive 
Even before the war, it was no uncommon thing 
for states to regard both the personalities and 
the objects of the transaction as matters of 
concern, ami, in lieu of a single rate established 
in a market and applicable to all transactions, 
to offer a variety of differing rates, each applied 
to a type of transaction which the state wished 


to encourage or discourage. Some states de¬ 
termined their rates of exchange as mechanisms 
to promote exports, others as mechanisms to 
induct imports, the differential being, on occa¬ 
sion, absorbed by an export subsidy in one case 
and a kind of forced loan m the other In the 
external rommercial relations of the U S S, R 
no rate of exchange for the ruble figured in the 
transaction, the rate of exchange having no more 
than a minor function applicuble to a limited 
number of dealings In short, slates had ex¬ 
change imJicics ns they had formerly had tariff 
policies, with the rather important difference 
that the tariff jiolicy was usually a matter of 
legislation, while the exchange |«ilicy was usually 
a matter of administrative action In candor, 
we must suppose that each slate, in formulating 
its own altitude, look action which prudent 
officials regarded as necessary or exjiediciit to Its 
own welfare, but the result was a net increase in 
the already ample number of international 
frictions The exchange rate hail become an 
accepted device of economic warfare One could 
say that scarcely Lwo of the major nations of the 
world were m agreement as to the nature, 
determinant, or function of the rate of exchange, 
when in 1939 war resolved this problem, as it 
did many others, by Bimply deferring it 

Yet, the nature, determinant, and function of 
the rate of exchange must be a matter of common 
attitude within any world organization that 
contemplates money transactions Ab in the 
case of interest, this involves a clear and ac¬ 
knowledged definition of sovereignty mid its 
limitations To take a simple example if the 
Beveridge Plan had been proposed in the nine¬ 
teenth century, and had been opposed con¬ 
vincingly by the argument that its acceptance 
wouid take England “off the gold standard," the 
plan would undoubtedly have been rejected It 
would have been vetoes 1 by the bankers, not in 
their professional capacity as ogres, but in their 
functional capacity as the national custodians of 
a world order Their verdict would have been 
accepted by the British people as consonant with 
the obligations of membership in the then world 
order, and some alternative scheme would have 
been sought. It is not easy to imagine that 
England would reject such a plan now solely 
because an international committee argued that 
its acceptance would cause uncertainty as to the 
exchange value of the pound in terms of Russian 
rubles or American dollars. Yet a decline in the 
pound In terms of the dollar has had m the past, 
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and might hnvc in the future, as its direct 
consequence, the transfer of a pecuniary problem 
from the British workman to the American and 
Canadian farmer, or, alternately, from the 
British Exchequer to the American Treasury 
We have forgotten the genuine consternation in 
this country when in early 1939 the British 
pound dropped to $4 60 and later to $4 00, 
because both the murmurs of anxiety and the 
half-uttered threats of “retaliation” were si¬ 
lenced by the tumult of war Yet in some 
future time of peace a similar question could 
readily arise, requiring for its solution a common 
attitude on the nature, determinant, and func¬ 
tion of the rate of exchange, and this common 
attitude neither exists at present, nor has it been 
outlined for the future 

In the absence of a common, world-wide 
formula as to the nature, determinant, and 
function of the price of money in terms of itself, 
it is not difficult to imugine that an international 
organization could be established which would 
lake jurisdiction over these matters, and would 
exercise this jurisdiction both with a disinterested 
mind and with scientific jurisprudence It is 
not too difficult to imagine such an organization 
being endowed with a certain capacity to enforce 
its decisions Disraeli remarked that one can 
govern only by force or prestige, and this can lie 
applied to any discipline Punitive sanctions 
applied to a sovereign member invite withdrawal, 
if it regards the discipline as more onerous than 
ostracism On the other hand, prestige is a 
plant of tedious growth and tender nurture 
But m the last analysis, international organiza¬ 
tions, like other forms of government, depend 


u|Mui the consent of the governed - that ib, upon 
the • listener- of a communis sens us, or a common 
attitude toward troth the (nil and the means 

In lilt post-Versailles world the problem of 
sovereignty, as it related to money, referred to 
some three-score or more national states familiar 
with a certain tradition and eager to return to it 
ft was this concurrence of tradition and aspira¬ 
tion that provided a common acLord as to the 
validity of the end ami the utility of iht means 
After this presint war, Lhe dramatis personae of 
this problem play mav he equally numerous, or 
they may be no more than a handful of monetary 
areas or bltxks These mav well lie in sub¬ 
stantial accord as to the nature and the validity 
of the ends to be Bought Indeed, it is rarely 
difficult to formulate objectives m terms that 
command unanimous assent 'I he difficulty 
begins when it becomes necessary to devise the 
means to the ends, which, commonly enough, 
means a redefinition of rods in Lcrms of the 
means to lie employer! It is then that one 
encounters the characteristic divisions of man¬ 
kind—the conservative with Ins unsc.nptiiral 
insistence upon putting new wine in old bottles, 
and the liberal with his confident assurance that 
if new bottles art provided, they will spontane¬ 
ously fill themselves with thi potent ihxirs 
indicated by the lain Is 

But ends arc realized only through means, 
and it is with means that n world organization 
must concern itself -means for resolving the 
rather stuffy and meticulous problems of the 
relaLion of a shiny abstraction called sovircignty 
with such dull abstractions ns the price of money 
in terms of exchange anti interest 
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Thi: first World War of the twentieth century 
was essentially a war between Great Powers In 
the present World War many more small nations 
are drawn in, and it is, to a much larger extent 
than the previous one, a war of ideas, a dash be¬ 
tween opposite conceptions of Ihe life and the 
rights of nations On the part of the United Na¬ 
tions we all fight for freedom The small nations, 
however, do it in a fuller 9cnsr of its meaning 
than must of the big nations, because they fight 
not only for their own freedom but even for their 
liberation, as bo many of them have had their 
countries invaded and occupied by aggressor and 
oppressor nations By reason of the origin of 
this war one may be largely justified in saying 
that most directly it is fought for the freedom of 
the small nations 

In view of such facts it must appear surprising 
and even strange that, within the United Nations 
and more specifically m the United States, plans 
have been suggested for the abolition of the inde¬ 
pendent small nations, either—where it seems 
possible- by combining them into Inrgcr units, or 
by distributing them between the existing Great 
Powers, ui some cases cutting them into pieces for 
this purpose, thus destroying all histone unities 
Obviously such plans would not be apt to inspire 
the small nations with any enthusiasm for fight¬ 
ing this war to victory They know that a vic¬ 
tory of Hitler would annihilate their independ¬ 
ence and leave them in perpetual slavery But 
if they might be led to think that even a victory 
of the Allies would have almost the same effect, 
why should they fight? And we have to acknowl¬ 
edge that the small nations play a not unimpor¬ 
tant pari in the fight of the Allies So, merely 
from the viewpoint of the actual warfare, such 
plans would appear inconsiderate and disastrous. 

In a broader view, considering the future of 
humanity, ideas of that order present themselves 
as founded on quite superficial notions of national 
and international relations It is easy to sit 
down before a map and draw new frontiers of 
nationtf'with compass and ruler. But it is a dif¬ 
ferent matter to cut into living bodies and dis¬ 


tribute their limbs according to what you might 
think should have been the rational arrangement 
Geography is not everything in the life of nations. 
The real life is in the growth of common institu¬ 
tions and traditions, very often breaking and 
crossing what military' geography might call 
“natural 11 frontiers. 

When an American, living in this vast country, 
looks at Europe, which, though only a mere trifle 
larger in extent, is divided into so many inile- 
liendent states, he may become impatient at such 
dismemberment, and he may think Over here 
we have established national unity and solid 
peace in an Immense area and for a hundred and 
thirty million people (though he might add - only 
since less than eighty years)—could not those 
silly Europeans follow our example? Everybody 
will admit that the United Slates is a glorious 
example But looking at it a little more closely, 
we quickly discover many anomalies .which.a 
rational geographer might wish to even out I 
feel sure, however, that the |ieople of Rhode 
Island or Connecticut would protest passionately 
against having their states incorporated for In¬ 
stance in Massachusetts or New York, ami there 
are in this great Union slates with a much smaller 
population than in any state of Europe Passing 
outside the United States to other parts of Amer¬ 
ica, we find many small nations in Latin America, 
and I vividly recall the scorn recently evoked in 
this country by the disclosure of Nazi plans to 
reconstruct South America so ns Lo arrange it in 
some few large states 

I would not take all such plans or suggestions 
too seriously, but I want to assert most strongly 
that a realistic view of the future can never push 
aside the factual conditions created by centuries 
of history All plans of the future that will have 
any chance of stability must build upon the 
foundations of past and present. And the small 
nations, in Europe as well os or even sbll more 
than in America, form an element of life which, in 
fact, is an asset and not a danger to the stabiliza¬ 
tion of universal peace 

Nobody can seriously disagree with the propo- 
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Ntion that the chief aim of our common efforts 
after this war will be to organize the w6rld so as 
to prevent all new aggressions and military con¬ 
flicts. If we shall be able to form an intelligent 
opinion of the role of the small nations in such an 
organization, it is necessary to keep before our 
eyes what attitude they have taken toward this 
question in previous years. And I think I may 
statequite briefly that no governments have been 
so anxious to establish an international order of 
justice as those of the small nations 

I may recall that the Parliament of Norway 
was the first one to declare itself in favor of 
general and obligatory arbitration treaties (in 
1890) I may recall that, during the former 
World War, the initiative came from Holland for 
elaborating a complete program of a League of 
Nations Within the League of Nations, the 
group of the Scandinavian and Netherland dele¬ 
gations, representing seven independent nations, 
often called the Oslo Group, were the most con¬ 
sistent champions of putting into practice the 
ideals of the League It was the great Swedish 
statesman Bran ting who made himself the spokes¬ 
man of the League when, m the Itahan-Greck 
(Corfu) incident of 1923, the Grent Powers left 
it in the lurch The great Norwegian Nansen 
took the helm after him You could not imagine 
better leaders of international co-opcration for 
pence 

I remember, not without pain, that after the 
outbreak of the present war, newspaper editors 
and other representatives of the two allied West¬ 
ern Powers of Europe threw blame upon the 
small nations for having betrayed their ideals and 
those of the League by not lining up resolutely 
on the side of the Allies I shall not (Iiscubs here 
whether they ought to have done bo or not In 
this connection it will suffice to slate that the 
reason why they acted as they did wns simply 
that, in advance, the Great Powers had betrayed 
their duties according to the League rules and 
thus forfeited the confidence of the small nations 

There is no need of recapitulating here the 
sorry story of the Manchukuo incident, the Ethi¬ 
opian adventure, or the Japanese invasion of 
China, I shall only recall that, as a conclusion 
of all those events, the BnUsh Prime Minister 
Neville Chamberlain explicitly declared in the 
House of Commons in February, 1938, that no 
small nations might imagine that they would be 
protected by the League against aggression, they 
would be deluded if they acted upon such an ex¬ 
pectation Less than three weeks after this 


speech, Hitler invaded Austria without the slight¬ 
est interference from the League powers Half a 
year later, the Bamc powers directly assented to 
the dismemberment of Czechoslovakia, although 
one of them had a sperific treaty obligation to 
defend the unfortunate country After another 
half year Hitler waB allowed to occupy the rest of 
Czechoslovakia And the same French Minister 
of foreign Affairs, M Bonnet, who, on the day 
following Hitler’s march into Prague, assured me 
that from now on he regarded war with Germany 
inevitable, only seven weeks later, in the I spin¬ 
ning of May, 1939, made one of his official spokes¬ 
men tell the press that the Government of France 
was “ lukewarm ” to the idea of a general guaran¬ 
tee to the small nations an idea at that time 
suggested by Russia How was it possible that 
the small nations might preserve any kind of 
IruBl in governments that acted and spoke in such 
a way? 

The present war has been a lesson to the Great 
Powers Blill more than In the small nations It 
has finally demonstrated to them that the main¬ 
tenance of international law, the sacredness of 
treaties, the defense of freedom are more indis¬ 
pensable elements of their own existence than the 
most cunning and clever power politics That 
was an ex|iencnce that had impressed itself at an 
earlier lime on the small nations Of course, 
what I have said alwul the struggle of small na¬ 
tions for international justice dor s nol imply any 
conception of their being by nature more virtu¬ 
ous and wise than governments or citizens of big 
nations Simply, their very weakness compelled 
them to graBp and embrace the ideal of inter¬ 
national organization under the rule of law as the 
only Bolid shield of their life. 

About sixty years ago a British statesman, 
Lord Salisbury, uid that wc live in an age in 
which the big nations tend to become ever bigger, 
the small nations ever smaller. Since that time 
many new small nations rose to independence, 
apparently contradicting this prophecy Never¬ 
theless it was true in the sense that the small 
nations have become ever more powerless in the 
world of rival powers One of the reasons for 
this situation is simply n technical or economic 
one Military equipment has assumed such an 
enormous development as to make it financially 
impossible for the mall nations to keep up an 
armament that can match that of the btg nations 
They would be completely ruined if they tried 
to There Is no rescue for them but the estab¬ 
lishment of international laws that might prevent 
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aggression They themselves can have no hope 
or temptation of conquering foreign land, if they 
planned to imitate gnat powers, as one or an¬ 
other of them may have fried to, they would be 
pitifully defeated and crushed Indeed, they 
have learned, sometimes by hard experience, that 
international organization is the only possible 
defense of national freedom Therefore, if such 
organization may he achieved, it can have no 
more reliable friends and supjiorteni than the 
small nations Why should anybody aim at de¬ 
stroying them? 

Recently a prominent American educator pro¬ 
claimed as his program of international co-opera¬ 
tion that “nationalism" should he broken flown 
"as the enemy of an all embracing democratic 
faith " Now nationalism is a very vague word, 
apt to convey various notions If you conceive 
of it ns meaning national selfishness, lsolntionism, 
or even hostility toward others, (hen, of course, 
it is to he combated by all progressive ffirces In 
that sense it is the remnant of a Kir banc age, 
contrary to the ideas of higher civilization Gen¬ 
erally, however, this is a brand of nationalism 
that nowaday s is living and thriving only in the 
great military nations Beside such nationalism, 
modem development has fostered a national 
mind of much higher value, which tends to re¬ 
place, and in the highest civilized nations mostly 
has replaced, the more primitive features of na¬ 
tional thought That is the profound feeling of 
solidarity, founded upon a unity of historical 
traditions, of common institutions and struggles, 
of social and uilcllertual co-ojieralion It is the 
moral unity of citizens who feel yiersonally re¬ 
sponsible for one another and for their country 
and, therefore, think of the interests of the nation 
ns their own interests Such a mentality is the 
fundamental strength of a nution, an essential 
element of its existence, a condition of its growth 
as a living unit, and, in the last resort, its best 
contribution to humanity 

The great Norwegian historian J K bars, the 
first histori iri who undertook to offer a complete 
synthesis of the liasic forces through all the 
changing stages of Norwegian development, at 
the same time throwing much light on general 
aspects of historical evolution, intended to show 
how the people of Norway had grown to be a 
national individuality in her own tight, socially 
and then-fore mentally different from the neigh¬ 
boring nations His work was an eminent study 
on the law of differentiation, such as manifested 
itself in the history of nations He did not sup¬ 


plement his study with research into the effects 
of the law of integration which, also, is acting 
forcefully in the development of nations, binding 
them together across all individualization In 
fact, in all history there is a double current per¬ 
petually running, one of separating people, mul¬ 
tiplying differences, the other of unifying and 
organizing Many observers think of the two 
tendencies as opposite and hostile to one another, 
and, at different times, their mutual strength 
may be changing But both of them are there, 
always active, and virtually they go parallel, even 
co-operating 

It ir almost unnecessary to mention, as it is a 
fact obvious Lo everybody who will sec, that his¬ 
tory has at the same lime produced a rich variety 
of distinct mdividunle and an ever more complex 
social organization But it may be worth while 
to point out in particular how superior and sub¬ 
ordinate elements of organization have gone on 
developing concurrently In the United Stales 
you can observe clearly how the public activities 
of the national government and legislation have 
increased immensely during (he whole history of 
the Union, and many people have been afraid of 
a diminution of the individual states There con 
be no doubt, however, that at the same time the 
tasks and the activities of the stales have also 
gone on steadily multiplying And, again, within 
the states, those of the cities and the townships 
have increased correspondingly Such is the de¬ 
velopment in other countries too The same 
forces have stimulated local as well as national 
activity and organization In other words, in¬ 
creasing centralization does not necessarily kill 
the organs of local life At any rate, that holds 
true in democratic societies The croze for con¬ 
formity belongs to the age of despotism 
These observations may give us some guidance 
for the planning of international organization 
Indeed, the American example, without inviting 
slavish imitation, has been an inspiring fact in 
the aspirations and efforts of many small nations, 
ami at this time they .ire ready and happy to 
follow Anglo-American leadership, because, in 
state of all previous disappointments, they have 
convinced themselves that both British and 
Americans will respect and assert the principle 
of freedom within organization Perhaps no 
other nation in Europe feels in all its ways so 
closely attached to the English-speaking world as 
does Norway, but to all of them it was a hard 
blow for their hopes of a better future when the 
United States failed to join m the first attempt to 
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establish a League of Nations Undoubtedly, 
for the practical action of the League, it was a 
fundamental defect that the United States re 
mained out of it because, in that way, the only 
great power that was not m tally interested in 
power politics came to lose its influence in the 
activities of the League Still more it was a 
moral blow, deeply felt by all the small nations 
Now they entertain more confidence since the 
United Slates is one of the leading powers among 
the United Nauous 

At the same time they believe that the ideas of 
freedom that always have been strong in the 
British Commonwealth have now won so com¬ 
plete a superiority there as to keep down all kinds 
of imperialism As to Russia I want to say that 
in my country we never have had any fear of 
aggression from that side, and generally it must 
be observed that within the Union of Soviet Re¬ 
publics the traditions and the languages of the 
different nationalities are respected and main¬ 
tained to an extraordinary extent ft may be 
argued that the policies of the Soviet Union in 
regard to the small Baltic States in the fall of 
1939 and the spring of 1940 seem to testify to an 
imperialism that would not promise very well for 
the future On the other hand, however, it must 
be recalled that, before entering upon the way of 
military occupation, the Soviet Government had 
tried to urge upon Great Britain a common 
Bntish-Russiaii guarantee of the independence of 
the Baltic States, evidently and professedly be¬ 
cause the Soviet feared that these land* might lx 
used by Germany as springboards for an attack 
If this fear could be removed, the Soviet [xriicics 
might possibly change, and I should wish they 
would Anyhow, I dare presume that Soviet im¬ 
perialism, which essentially has a defensive char¬ 
acter, never might go farther than securing the 
Russian homeland against foreign invasion 
Everything considered, I think the small nations 
may well be justified in concluding that a new 
League of Nations, in which the named great 
powers would lx: leading, will truly serve the 
protection of their freedom, not the oppression of 
them 

The value as well aB the efficiency of a uni¬ 
versal co-ordination of the nations will largely 
depend on how it manages to establish harmony 
between the two ideas of freedom and of organi¬ 
zation Obviously, no more than in the rela¬ 
tionship between free individuals and organized 
society, can freedom of the nations be conceived 
as the right of arbitrary action in matters regard¬ 


ing others The commonwealth of nations must 
be governed by international law This may 
seem a truism, but it is tixi often disavowed both 
in practice and m theory, the governments or the 
jurists of the particular nations rtfuaing to ac¬ 
cept certain obligations on the pica of their sover¬ 
eignty being involved Thus, for instance, in 
most treaties of international arbitration ques¬ 
tions regarding national honor or vital interests 
are excepted For the success of a new league 
of nations it will be belter to avoid all idle 
theoretical discussions about the implications of 
sovereignty As a matter of fact, all nations 
have accepted restrictions, at least temporary, 
of their sovereign will by treaties with others, and 
the limits of national sovereignty will always be 
changing with the needs of life and with the 
development of morals in international politics 
The only right thing to do will he to seek practi¬ 
cal solutions of actual questions 

Thus, I have no doubt that many of the walls 
now put up between the nations will have to be 
tom down, immediately or gradually All in¬ 
tercourse amongst them must be opened much 
more freely than has recenllv been allowed In 
particular the tariff walls must be lowered and, 
at least |iartially, broken In a way the war has 
clone much of u already in reducing the financial 
importance of customs simply by stopping the 
imports to manv countries, most specifically 
those occupied by the Germans All these coun¬ 
tries, most of them small, will have to start anew 
their financial organization and will see their 
advantage in facilitating imjiorts as much as 
possible A group of seven small naPons, the 
so-called Oslo group, tried even lx-foru the war to 
create an area of non-increasing tariff duties I 
should not pretend that they succeeded m achiev¬ 
ing something very considerable I rather think 
that the lines drawn up by Cordell Hull for mu¬ 
tual agrcemsits on tariff cuts promise more for 
the future They may give a practical lead in 
the right direction 

Further I presume that all nations must coinc 
to an agreement on certain civic rights that ought 
to be given to all citizens equally, in that way 
putting democracy on an international basis 
What I have in mind is a kind of international 
bill of rights, patterned to a certain extent on the 
American bill of rights of 1791 The principles 
that at that time, and by some later amendments 
to the Constitution, were imposed on all the 
states of this Union, might obtain universal force 
by an international treaty which, oertamly, 
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would mean a restriction of national sovereignty 
but, at the same time, would do nothing but 
confirm the ideas of all civilized nations. Of 
course, I should like to odd to the civic rights 
proclaimed for this country the fundamental 
principle of democracy, government of the people 
by the people Incidentally, such an interna¬ 
tional agreement would serve to introduce and 
maintain freedom and democracy in Germany, 
thereby establishing a lasting protection for all 
nations whether large or small 

As to decisions to he taken by the future inter¬ 
national body, the idea of sovereignty should not 
be used to prevent vital measures from being 
adopted by the majority of the members Few 
people will deny that one of the chief defects of 
the League of Nations, as established m 1919, 
was the absolute demand, in the name of national 
sovereignty, of unanimity in all matters, however 
important liver more it appeared contrary to 
all sensible conduct of international politics that 
a minority, however small, should be allowed 
to enforce its will upon the whole body, and ef¬ 
forts to loosen this strict rule were already active 
To maintain if in the future would mean the un¬ 
dermining of the very structure that should be 
erected. In the United States of America, for 
the Isxiy in which all the states are equally repre¬ 
sented, the rule of a majority of two-thirds is 
established as to adoption of treaties. But even 
such a limited restriction of the unanimity rule 
seems insufficient and dangerous It is in vivid 
memory that only a minority of the Senate pre¬ 
vented the United States from entering the 
League of Nations, thereby (leading a highly im¬ 
portant measure against the will of the majority 
of the representatives of the nation It would 
seem intolerable that such should continue to be 
the case in the decuuons of international bodies 
It will be objected that the Great Powers could 
not agree to submit to decisions taken by a 
majority constituted by small nations In the 
first instance, however, it is to be observed that 
opinions or desires asserted by Great Powers 
naturally will have a strong moral weight in the 
considerations of an international body—much 
more so if they should happen to be maintained 
by all of them And then, quite generally it 
must be presupposed that, In a future league of 
nations, questions should not be considered in 
the terms of power politics That was the fun¬ 
damental disease of the late League of Nations— 
that the Great Powers within it always were 
engaged in thinking of what they might gain or 


lose for their position in the balance of power m 
the world If they continue living in the obses¬ 
sion of this idea, there will be very little hope for 
the solidity of a new league Unfortunately, we 
may sull hear many people, even in this country, 
discuss the future from the point of view of 
balance of power, measuring the strength and 
the |XM«ble influence of the great powers against 
one another And obviously such ideas will con¬ 
tinue to dominate if no change is perfected in the 
very mentality of the great nations 
It seems not irrational to e\pect such a change. 
The United Stales of America presents, on the 
whole, the type of a great power that has no pre¬ 
dominant aspirations to play a part in the rival¬ 
ries of power The reasons for this attitude on 
the pari of America may lie manifold, both his¬ 
torical and geographical, but the chief reason, I 
think, is that this country is a democracy of long 
standing, having grown a great power only a long 
time after being firmly established as a democ¬ 
racy Undeniably it has had some brief attacks 
of imperialistic fever, and sometimes one will 
meet here expressions of a paternalism apt to 
estrange those who feel able to take rare of them¬ 
selves The idea of democracy, however, will at 
length be strong enough to stop all tendencies of 
domination, and that will he the case even with 
the other great powers among the United Na¬ 
tions The [lowers on the opposite side will need 
a long education before they can lie relied upon 
in this regard; until that time they must be kept 
powerless to make any serious disturbances 
It is necessary to Btresa that democracy is not 
merely a form of political government It is still 
more a mentality, and it is bound up with many 
social and economic conditions Imperialism 
cannot be definitely exterminated before society 
has been organized on such a basis that all 
temptations to conquest or exploitation of for¬ 
eign nations are eliminated But the establish¬ 
ment of frank international co-operation as be¬ 
tween equal partners may very well help keep 
back such temptations and finally conquer them 
completely Democracy will I* one of the great 
forces acting for that aim 
Just as, within the individual nation, unity 
and co-operation arc immensely faalitated if the 
people it holds together speak the same language, 
so it will be within the society of nations as well. 
When I say “people who speak the same lan¬ 
guage," I do not think exclusively of language in 
the philological sense Still more I think of that 
community of ideas that offers a common ground 
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of exchange of opinion* and aspiration* lie tween 
people, whether they speak English or another 
tongue Fortunately, in this respect, the evolu¬ 
tion of humanity has worked for integration as 
well a* for differentiation The modem nations 
have acquired a vast treasure of common ideas, 
and the idea of democracy is one of the most im¬ 
portant of them It is fundamental to the func¬ 
tioning of a league of nations 
As early as a hundred and forty years ago, the 
man who firet clearly distinguished the conditions 
of lasting peace, the great German philosopher 
Kant, concluded with the program of a universal 
union of republics—'which was another way of 
saying democracies Almost instinctively people 
now speak of the United Nations as fighting the 
war of the. democracies, although everybody 
knows that not all (he nations united on this side 
are constituted on a democratic basts Never¬ 
theless, they feel that the mm of this war must be 
the victory of democracy 
Democracy, however, means nothing if it docs 
not indude ihe respect and maintenance of the 
free will of all peoples of the world, therefore also 
their will to organize themselves as free and 
separate states on the foundation of their exist¬ 
ence as nations That implies plainly the inde¬ 
pendence of all the small nations in so far as they 
themselves wish to uphold it As a matter of 
fact, this principle is acknowledged as ruling the 
policies of all the United Nations by the so-called 
Atlantic Charter which, oil January 1, 1942, nil 
of them pledged themselves to defend and carr> 
to victory By that charter they have unani¬ 
mously declared that none of them dearc to see 
achieved any territorial changes that do not ac¬ 
cord with the freely expressed wishes of the 
peoples concerned, and that they want to see 
sovereign rights and self-government res tom I to 
those who have been forcibly deprived of them. 
According to this joint declaration no small na¬ 
tion ought to fear that she might lose her freedom 
Somebody might suggest that those small na¬ 
tions which have betrayed their own cause bv 
siding with the aggressor powers have put their 
own freedom at stake and may nsk losing it Of 
course, they well deserve to lie punished for their 
crime againat their niter nations, and their wilful 
leaders certainly will he The nations them¬ 
selves, however, will chiefly have to suffer the 
frustration of their hopes of illegitimate gains at 
the expense of others, and they cannot expect to 
obtain the same assistance from abroad to repair 
the damages inflicted on them b> the war as can 


the invaded nations But the henefit of national 
freedom within the legitimate boundaries of their 
countries will not lx> denied to them, and, indeed, 
they may attain a higher freedom than they for¬ 
merly enjoyed, in so far as they may see their 
dictatorial governments replaced by democracy 

On the whole 1 believe that the victory of the 
United Nations will result in the strengthening of 
democracy everywhere It is a well-known fact 
that democracy was nowhere more firmly estab¬ 
lished, as well in the minds of the people as in 
their Institutions, than it was in ihe small nations 
of Europe, most of which now are occupied by 
the Nazi aggressors The spirit of freedom living 
in these nations has been the vital element in 
their fight against Nazism It has fortified the 
hope and even ihe certainty of victory through¬ 
out all the fighting nations, and when, after the 
war, a universal society of nations will be busy 
rebuilding itself, their example will act like an 
enlivening forci- for freedom and democracy in all 
countries joining the new league of international 
justice We may even at the present moment 
observe movements of thin character rising in 
such Latin American nations where, until now, 
the lower classes have been kept down in eco¬ 
nomic bondage and political pupilage And I 
recall my suggestion that certain democratic 
rights might be confirmed by international agree¬ 
ment for all countries 

\s I said above, no nations will lie more eager 
to enter a universal league than the small nations 
who have suffered so cruelly from this war 
They certainly will bo glad to leave to common 
agreement or to decision by law and justice all 
questions that might Involve the maintenance of 
intern a lional pence or the friendly co-op*'ration 
of the nations It is their highest interest 
to do s0 

It is, however, necessary to stress that the or¬ 
ganization of nations for international peace and 
justice must be a universal one Only within the 
frame of such world-wide ro-operation can the 
small nations feel safe and willing to aliandon 
some of their sovereign rights By hurd experi¬ 
ence the world has learned that peace is a ques¬ 
tion that cannot be permanently solved for some 
few nations. It demands the united efforts of 
all of them It must, therefore, be warned 
against all ideas of leaving the defense of pence to 
more limited federations or regional alliances It 
was from the start an inherent and most essential 
defect of the League of Nations that it comprised 
only a port of the world, even three of the seven 
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no-c.iIIciI GreaL Powers standing out of it, at last 
onlv two remaining A new League on a simi¬ 
lar foundation, even when romprising all the vic¬ 
torious powers, might appear strong in the be¬ 
ginning, but would inevitably grow weaker and 
weaker So would be the case of a league of all 
present democratic nations as well The reason 
is clear every such partial grouping could not but 
provoke suspicions, fears, and counter-alliances, 
thus leading up to the same situation that was 
at the bottom of almost all modern Kuropean or 
world wars 

The argument by which regional federations 
often are urged in particular upon the small na¬ 
tions is, of course, their military weakness when 
standing isolated Now it is not unfailingly sure 
that they always would be so much stronger, 
even from the purely military (xunt of view, if 
they allied themselves for purposes of defense 
It seems, for instance, highly problematic 
whether Holland nnd Belgium might have been 
1 letter able to must the German invasion in 1940 
if they in advance had concluded a formal al¬ 
liance, as a matter of fact, they fought shoulder 
to shoulder with all their forces but were crushed 
in the course of a few days When considering 
the military problem of the Scandinavian coun¬ 
tries, a study of their strategic position seems to 
make it clear that they could not offer each other 
really valuable assistance by military means, 
their fighting fronts would be so widely separated 
as to compel each of them to put all its forces into 
the defense of its own lines, and their most effi¬ 
cient mutual help would be, when one of them 
was attacked, to maintain a benevolent neu¬ 
trality that could prcvenl the enemy from open¬ 
ing a new front 

Waiving, however, such military considera¬ 
tions which cannot lead further than demon¬ 
strating the proliable uselessness of alliances of 
neighboring small nations, you easily will dis¬ 
cover cogent political reasons, strongly warning 
against enterprises of that order It la a funda¬ 
mental question of our whole future whether we 
shall start again building up groups of nations 
arming for defense against each other and thus 
preparing for new conflicts The Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the Vmencan House of Repre¬ 
sentatives quite recently spoke of "the period of 
great international rivalry which unquestionably 
would follow the present war ” Such a predic¬ 
tion grows out of a mentality extremely dan¬ 
gerous to the ideas of international co-operation 
which ought to unite alj human efforts at the 


close of the war By all means «c must try to 
avoid creating or maintaining old hostilities and 
the division of Lhc world into nvut groups Mili¬ 
tary alliances, rearming for war, even though 
solely for defense, cannot but result m rearming 
of other groups Mutual fear may step by step 
lead to new wars 

Some of the small nations that were overrun 
by the German war machine may think that they 
Bhonld have to be I letter i>reparcd for the next 
attack They may feel that their military weak¬ 
ness was a reason for the invasion as well as for 
their defeat As a matter of fact, they never 
will be able to measure lip to great powers in 
military strength And, still more important, 
they will counteract their own ideals and interests 
if they enter onto the wav of rearmament. The 
Atlantic Charter, signed hv all of them, has 
pledged the disarmament of the aggressor powers, 
and, of course, it must be an indis|>ensablc- con¬ 
dition that this pledge will be severely enforced 
But then, as a natural consequence, the charter 
promises to all the peace-loving nations a light¬ 
ening, not an increase, of the burden of arma-* 
meilt that hitherto was placed on their should^rg. 
The protection of the small nations shall not'be 
their arms but the disarming of the aggressors 
and the establishment of a universal system of 
justice and law 

Perhaps it might appear practical, and there¬ 
fore possible, to institute a kind of mandatory 
system by which the future league, in special 
cases, will decade to delegate its authority to 
maintain or restore peace in n certain area to 
some mdiv nlu.il nations on behalf of the universal 
organization But even surh a procedure must 
be used only very prudently and not become 
the rule 

However, after having pointed out the dangers 
of leaving the defense of peace to more or less 
limited regional federations, I think it nghl to 
state that for many other purposes regional or¬ 
ganizations within the universal framework may 
prove very useful and even be necessary In 
fact, a long time before this war, much inter¬ 
national co-operution of a geographically limited 
scope was already actively functioning without 
assuming any character of poltttcal alliance or 
essential curtailing of national freedom 

As a practical instance I may point to the 
Scandinavian kingdoms The people living there 
nre in possession of that unusual advantage of 
being able to understand the languages of each 
other without the need of translation, and thus 
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there were great opportunities of intellectual co¬ 
operation In consequence, Scandinavian con¬ 
gresses of .ill kinds of experts in sciences and 
studies, in education and athletics, in technics 
and trade, have a long history behind them, 
having producer! common Scandinavian maga¬ 
zines and Scandinavian associations m many 
fields Such steady exchange of ideas and the 
similarity of social and political development 
have brought along even co-oi>eration for eco¬ 
nomic and political purposes, congresses for com¬ 
mon ideas such as peace and labor (joJitics, 
agreements between employers and employees, 
shipowners, pulp and paper manufacturers, trade 
unions, etc On the top of all these private ac¬ 
tivities has come the increasing co-o|ieration of 
public authorities And it is a highly remark¬ 
able facl thal this aspect of what may Ik- called 
official Scandinaviunism has assumed increasing 
importance after tile dissolution of the political 
union lietween Norway and Sweden in 1905 
Only since that time have the regular meetings 
of deputies of all the Scandinavian parliaments 
taken place, and bo is the case as well of the 
steadily more frequent meetings of the foreign 
ministers of all the countries The most signifi¬ 
cant'result of Scandinavian co-o|ieration, the 
adoption of important uniform laws in several 
nutters, had come into appearance at an earlier 
date but attained its most considerable extension 
only after 1905 In the 1870's the three Scan¬ 
dinavian kingdoms agreed upon uniformity of 
currency, unfortunately different from all other 
Eurofiean currency The effect of this act was 
destroyed by the economic disturbances in the 
wake of the first World War, and now the only 
hope would be a general stabilization of curren¬ 
cies The uniform laws enacted arc, however, 
still standing There are the bills of exchange 
acts of 1880, the navigation acts of 1892, and then 
after 1905 a whole series of acts regarding pur¬ 
chase and sale, contracts, checks, merchandise 
marks, commercial registry, and also the rules of 
matrimony and the position of m.imed women 
An effective system of co-ordination has been 
worked out and has been functioning as to mutual 
assistance to the poor and os to disabilities 
insurance 

I note and repeat that all this co-operation, 
uniting the Scandinavian nations in many practi¬ 
cal regards, has been achieved without any kind 
of political union or compulsion, solely by volun¬ 
tary acta founded upon common interest and 
friendship, ai a natural fruit of good ncighborli- 


nesa And this Scandinavian attainment, al¬ 
though farther divclopcd than anywhere else in 
the world, is not unique in the very essence of its 
character In fact, it is typical in its funda¬ 
mental tendencies I remind you of thi in¬ 
creasing development of voluntary co-operation 
lielween the members of the British Common¬ 
wealth, coming along parallel with Lhc growth of 
[lolitical ind< pendence Further I nuv rail to 
memory the co-o|x-ration of good neighborliness 
embracing the whole American hemisphere For 
several practical matters a Pan-European co¬ 
operation will serve useful purposes and even lead 
on to wider organization Perhaps afte r this war 
we may hope that Russia will adopL lhc gauge 
of railroad tracks common in Western Lurojx, 
ami that all F.uropcan countries will agree- on 
right driving on their highroads In all lie-ids 
eif intercourse bv land, sen, and air the unity 
of Europe is a prat Heal need, and this situation 
might lx- of conBe-quence eve-n to t.mlT |x>li- 
aes Continental Luro|>e has accepted in coin 
mon the decimal system for weights and meas¬ 
ures, in fact, only the Anglo-Saxon world is still 
holding out against this rational reform The 
Postal Union as well as the intercourse by wire 
and wireless embrace the whole world The In¬ 
ternational L-ibor Office attempts to establish 
uniform rules in a field that sensibly affects the 
economic competition of the nations 

On the whole, we six- before us wide [xitentuli- 
ties of voluntary «)-o|)cration of the nations out¬ 
side the political organization for universal ptarc, 
and the extent of such co-operation in each par¬ 
ticular rase- will have to be determined by practi¬ 
cal considerations of geographical or constitu¬ 
tional unlir Compulsory uniformity would bo 
of little avail or cv-n mischievous The senti¬ 
ment of fnx-dom is just as dear and honorable to 
nations as to individuals, and still more for the 
small nations than for the great powers the feel¬ 
ing of living in safe liliertv will strengthen their 
wish and will to line up with ihe rest of the world 
for furthering universal justice anti peace 

Big nations will always be inclined to overlook 
the small ones The great men and the great 
achievements of small nations will often n-ntain 
completely unknown to others Nobody, how¬ 
ever, who earnestly will study and understand 
human progress can omit to see and appreciate 
what the small nati'o-is have given to the world 
You may discern the strong impact of their activi¬ 
ties in literature, music, arts, sciences, technical 
inventions, in social and political development, 
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though always less fruitful for humanity than 
they h.ul deserved or had been desired Often 
you may think that the small nations themselves 
are too modest and really mistaken in hiding 
away their great gains and works in languages 
that can be understood by only u few people 
outside their own frontiers, it should be their 
duty to speak to the world more than they have 
hitherto done in some more widely known lan¬ 
guage 

Just now it ought to be highly important to 
the whole world to know to what a remarkable 
degree and strength democracy and social re¬ 
sponsibility have been developed in many small 
nations Sometimes you might think that just 
because they are small they have been able to 
permeate the whole society with such a spurt of 
allegiance to law and will of co-operation as we 


may witness in them. You may recall what 
Rousseau taught about democracy—that it could 
exist in ]M.rfcct action only in small nations, and 
if it should be achieved in a large nation, it would 
have to be on the condition of a federal constitu¬ 
tion Perhaps that is the reason why In no big 
nation will you find democracy so firmly es¬ 
tablished and developed as in the United States 
Anyhow, the achievements and the aspirations of 
the small nations in this regard constitute one of 
the very foundations of the future society of law 
and peace that all good forces of our days are 
Hoping and working for For that reason it 
would not only lie ungrateful, it would be a most 
obnoxious error, to try to wipe out the small na¬ 
tions as individual units and free members of a 
world-wide association Hitler wants to do it 
No man who Iovob liberty should join him 
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Hostiutv between groups that form closed 
societies is a very ancient phenomenon, not con¬ 
fined to man, but also present in the animal 
world It is not by any means necessarily con¬ 
nected with differences In liodily form but may 
be baaed on a great variety of traits of behavior 
Among many primitive people the only indi¬ 
viduals dignified by the term human beings are 
the members of the tribe. It even happens in 
some cases that the language will designate only 
tribal members as "he" or "she,” while all 
foreigners arc “it," like animals When a con¬ 
quering tribe overpowers another tribe of distinct 
bodily build, the hostility of the two groups will 
take the form of race antagonism In other 
cases the groups may have been the same m 
bodily appearance and still the same contempt 
of the socially inferior group developed Such 
was the case in the conflict between Patrician 
and Plebeian In Rome, between Mohammedan 
and Infidel, between Catholic and Protestant. 
As a protection of the purity of the group a 
tendency develops everywhere to hinder inter¬ 
marriage between such groups 

During the last century there has been a 
decided tendency to ascribe such social antago¬ 
nisms to biological causes. It is assumed that 
the antagonisms are founded on genetically 
determined characteristics of the members of the 
whole group. The racial discriminations of our 
times and the claims to racial superiority demon¬ 
strate the dangers involved in the uncritical 
failure to differentiate between social and genetic 
forces, in the lack of understanding of the 
relations between the individual and the group 
to which he belongs, and in the vagueness of the 
concept "race " 

Early zoologists described human “races'' 
according to striking features of bodily form, like 
Europeans, Negroes, Mongols, Australians, with¬ 
out stressing individual variations in each group. 
They also did not hesitate to ascribe to each race 
mental characteristics which were based on their 
present re al or supposed cultural characteristics. 

* Deceased December 21, 1942 


A more precise definition of race wus obtained 
from the study of domesticated animals In 
these a race is defined as a scries of pure hrcedB 
in which each generation repeats the character¬ 
istics of the preceding generation in accordance 
with certain selected stable characteristics which 
show only slight individual differences Such 
characteristics may be expressed in bodilv form 
and also in physiological and mental behavior 

The modem theory of racism claims that the 
characteristics of every individual are determined 
by his position as a member of a race To 
prove thiB it would be necessary to show that 
groups of men exist in which each individual 
conforms to a certain type, so that he may be an 
adequate representative of all the members of 
the group 

A scientific answer to the problem demands, 
therefore, an investigation of the question of the 
occurrence of individual differences in purebred 
groups of man 

If it were possible to find such a population, 
the problem would simply lx- to determine the 
extent of individual variation in such a group 
If such variations did not exceed narrow limits, 
wc would have to conclude that the character¬ 
istics found within these limits are racial char¬ 
acteristics of the group in question 

As a matter of fact we have no such purebred 
groups All we can observe are individuals and 
populations Populations may be groups of 
blood relatives, local or social groups. 

The individual may be described accurately 
without reference to the group to which it is to 
be assigned, either as a form as it appears at a 
given moment or as it develops and decays, from 
conception to death 

Difficulties arise when the individual is con¬ 
ceived as representative of a group, as repre¬ 
sentative of what we call “a type ” It should 
be dearly understood that the concept "type" 
contains unavoidably a strong subjective ele¬ 
ment We form it by concentrating in a single 
individual the most frequent forms that we 
observe in a mass erf individuals. When in a 
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population many individual* are tall, blonde, 
with short noses, small ears and so on, we 
construct the typical Individual as one that has 
all these characteristics, without considering 
that actually a single individual that combines 
all these characteristics is exceedingly rare, the 
more no, the more independent trait* arc included 
in the characterization Still more dangerous is 
the transfer of the impression of the existence of 
a type abstracted from the observations made in 
one population to that of another one of some¬ 
what different composition Under such condi¬ 
tions even experienced anthropologists have been 
induced to recognize the "type" with which 
they were familiar as a constituent, separate 
element of the new population they were 
investigating 

Still another danger is involved in concen¬ 
trating our attention on extreme forms, a 
tendency particularly noticeable in the studies 
of constitution It is true that by the study of 
extreme forms, as for instance the tall, slim types 
and short, stocky types, certain interrelations 
between forms or between form and function 
may be discovered that arc obscured in the whole 
mass of individuals, but this does not mean, 
as is all too often assumed, that the whole mass 
consists of a mixture of these types, because each 
"lype" is merely an artificial selection from a 
large group Such a selection from a population 
of those individuals who agree within narrow 
limits in regard to a numlier of traits that arc 
morphologically important, and segregation of 
these as a racial unit arc not justifiable because 
it can be shown that such groups, when selected 
from different populations, are genetically dis¬ 
tinct. If, for instance, wc should select in this 
manner a group of Bohemians and Sicilians who 
are Identical in regard to certain bodily features, 
and these can be found notwithstanding the 
great differences in the frequencies of distinctive 
bodily form* in these two group*—wc should 
find that the children of these Bohemian parents 
tend to resemble the general trend of Bohemians, 
those of the Sicilians the general trend of 
Sicilians. 

'Summarizing these considerations we may say 
that the attempt to find any group of man who 
might be called "a race" in any well-defined 
meaning cannot be successful aa long as it is 
based on the essentially psychologically deter¬ 
mined concept of type 

To answer the question whether or in how far 
'the bodily characteristics of an individual are 


determined by his descent wc must apply the 
rigid definition of what constitutes a race. The 
individual is first of all a member of a family 
and we ought to determine in how far members 
of a family are alike or differ among them selves. 
The next question should be, in how far do 
families differ m their characteristics among 
themselves or in how far are they alike Finally 
wc should have to investigate in how far the 
hereditary characteristics of individuals and 
families are stable or subject to change under 
varying conditions of life 

In experimental studies of ammulB or plants 
all these conditions can be controlled Certain 
bodily, physiological, and mental characteristics 
that arc controlled hv simple laws of heredity 
can be selected and by continued inbreeding of 
selected forms can be stabilized, so that in 
controlled breeds the selected features appear 
regularly in all individuals, In generation after 
generation 

In man Buch controlled inbreeding is im¬ 
possible We cannot raise generations according 
to selected traits Wc know only populations 
that differ in regurd to various traits If it were 
possible to find a thoroughly inbred group of 
man in which all family lines, without exception, 
are identical, we might say that we have found 
a race, not in the sense that all individuals arc 
alike, but that any one family line would be an 
exact representative of the whole population 
In such a population the small ancestral group 
might have been ol quite diverse origin which 
would be expressed in considerable variability 
of the children of each family Only if the 
ancestral group was of homogeneous descent 
could we expect that not only each family but 
also each individual would be a representative 
of the whole population, and we could claim that 
this population would be a racial unit 

From this point of view we can try to solve 
the question of racial purity and prove or dis¬ 
prove the claim that the individual must share 
in all the characteristics of the group to which he 
belongs It is, therefore, important to search 
for the most highly inbred populations and to 
determine in how far in such populations indi¬ 
viduals constituting a fraternity may differ 
among themselves, and in how far family lines 
may differ among themselves. Equally im¬ 
portant is a study of the relation between the 
variability of family lines and of fraternities, 
because the former depend upon the amount of 
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Inbreeding, the latter on the diversity of heredi¬ 
tary lines present in the ancestral population 
I have been enabled to carry through part of 
such an investigation with the help of a grant 
from the American Philosophical Society and of 
the Council for Research in Social Sciences of 
Columbia University I selected a number of 
highly mixed populations, like those of our 
eastern large cities, other groups more uniform 
because members of a well-defined national 
group, and by contrast isolated groups that had 
for a long time intermarried among themselves 
Areas from which such observations arc available 
are not numerous The liest series are the 
Scandinavians of the Faroe Islands, the group 
of islands located between Scotland and Iceland 
Besides these I had the East Siberian tribes of 
the Chukchee Peninsula, Chippcwuy Indians of 
a few communities that have for a long time 
intermarried among themselves, the so-called 
Bastaards of South Africa, a mixture of Hotten¬ 
tots and Dutch who also have formed for a king 
time a socially isolated community, the Pitcairn 
Islanders, descendants of mutineers of an English 
vessel and Polynesian women; and a mixed 
Malay-Dutch population from Kissar. It will 
be noticed that among these only the Faroe 
Islanders and the East Siberians are of fairly 
uniform origin, while the ancestry of all the 
others includes divergent human types Dutch 
and Hottentot, English and Polynesian, Euro¬ 
pean and American Indian, and Malay and 
Dutch The results of the study demonstrate 
a sharp cleavage between these isolated groups 
and the two other groups, the one composed of 
city dwellers of mixed origin, the other of widely 
spread national units, like Italians, Bohemians, 
and East European Jews 

In the former group we find a much higher 
degree pf similarity of family lines as compared 
to fraternal similarity than in the latter No 
matter whether the ancestry is uniform or 
mixed, the family lines are somewhat alike, 
while the brothers and sisters in each family are 
unlike. We may express the degree of simiton ty 
of the family lines by the ratio betwoen the 
variability of siblings and that of family lines 
In isolated, inbred communities the siblings are 
1*5 to 2 5 times os variable as the family lines. 
In the highly mixed population of Boston they 
are less than .8 times as variable as the family 
lines. In national groups the ratio is a little 
more than one. In a study of this kind we 
must be sure that the family groups consist of 
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real brothers and sisters This can be ascer¬ 
tained front a study of the similarity of fathers 
and mothers and their alleged children. Only 
when fathers and mothers show the same degree 
of similarity can we conclude that the alleged 
fraternities are true fraternities 

While it would be highly desirable to have 
studies of many more inbred societies, we may 
infer from the data here gathered that there is 
no human group in existence which is so uniform 
either in fraternal groups or in family lines that 
any one individual can lie considered an a 
representative of the group In other words, 
there are no characteristics known to us that 
would allow ub to claim that individual char¬ 
acteristics arr determined by traits common to 
the whole group However wc select groups of 
man, we do not find pure races such as we raise 
in domestication of animalB and cultivation of 
plants or in experimental senes 

A strict interpretation of what we mean by 
"race" also implies that under equal conditions 
the senes of generations would retain their 
character, if not for indefinite periods, at least 
for a reasonable numljcr of generations, and that 
all changes that occur must be accounted for by 
changes of environment Excepted would be 
purely statistical changes due to differential 
birthrate and denlhrnte or to selective migration 
In a completely homogeneous race, these would 
have no influence anywav 

Evidence of a certain degree of instability of 
bodily form has been accumulating in recent 
years. Since 1909, when I showed that the 
chiklrcn of American immigrants differ in bodily 
form from their own foreign-born parents, addi¬ 
tional proof has been forthcoming I mention 
particularly Dr Shapiro’s observations on Japa¬ 
nese immigrants in Hawaii It is most inter¬ 
esting that only last year a study of East 
European Jews appeared in Germany which 
corroborates the instability of bodily type that 
we observed here It is hard to see how the 
results of this study can be harmonized with 
Nazi racial theory, ami we wonder that it was 
ever allowed to see the light of day 
AH these considerations are not in conflict 
with the obvious fact, that varieties of man, like 
Europeans, Negroes, Asutralinns, can be clearly 
and definitely differentiated They show that 
in none of these varieties purebred groups are 
found It must also be emphasized that, while 
in some bodily traits the varieties of man are 
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dearly distinct, in other* they ahow only minute 
difference* or no difference* whatever. 

While the anatomical change* due to environ¬ 
mental cause* are probably always slight, physio¬ 
logical, psychological, and social change* are 
fundamental and of the same character In all 
the varieties of man The physiological be¬ 
havior of the body is adjustable to a great 
variety of external conditions, to dimate, alti¬ 
tude, food, type of occupation Under the same 
environmental stress individual* of varying 
anatomical form will react in the same way, 
while the reaction* of the same individual in 
varying environment will not be the same 
What is true of physiological function is even 
more true of mental and social behavior As an 
example of mixed physiological and social be¬ 
havior we may point to language. Within a 
wide range of forms of the articulating organs 
the pronunciation of an individual docs not 
depend upon the form of the mouth but on the 
articulation of the group In which he is growing 
up. The fixed character of an Individual's 
speech is determined by what he learns in 
childhood, not by the form of his pharynx, nose, 
tongue, palate, and lips. Observations of this 
type are valid regardless of the variety of 
mankind to which the individual belongs. 

On account of the dependence of physiological 
and psychological characteristic* upon natural 
and social environment, it is exceedingly difficult 
to ascertain any genetically determined char¬ 
acteristics of this kind among the clearly dis¬ 
tinctive anatomical varieties of man. While we 
cannot claim that identity of all varieties of man 
in regard to these trait* ha* been established, 
the available evidence prove* that particularly 
for the complex functions which depend upon 
culture, no genetic difference of any significance 
has ever been proven 

Here also the adaptability of successive gener¬ 
ations gives the crucial answer Are forms of 
use of the body, mental processes, and social 
habits determined by heredity, and therefore 


constant for su cce s si ve generations, or are they 
determined by eodai environment? 

We have made an experimental investigation 
of this problem by studying the gestures of 
various national immigrant groups who live here 
in America m separate districts and by comparing 
them with the habit* of their Americanized 
descendant* This study was earned out by 
Dr David EfrGn, who was able to show that 
uniformity of style of gesture develop* in a 
stable social environment, but that it is broken 
when the social environment changes He has 
proved this both by historical analysis and by 
Individual observation Italian gesture habits 
ore very old and may be recognized in ancient 
paintings They were imposed upon France 
when the court came under the strong influence 
of Italy Early English motor habits used to be 
lively and contrast strongly with Victorian 
restraint Here in America national gestural 
habits of immigrants are first markedly weak¬ 
ened, finally lost under the Influence of American 
descriptive, emphatic, and didactic gestural 
habit* In short, there i* no proof that such 
habit* are founded In any way on racial descent 
On the contrary, all the evidence wc have shows 
that they are socially determined 

These consideration* show conclusively that 
we do not know of any group of men In which 
the individual can be considered a representative 
of the whole group, because the component 
individuals of any group vary markedly among 
themselves In other words, "race" does not 
determine human behavior. I wish to be dearly 
understood I do not claim that it has been 
proved that biologically or, better, genetically 
determined characteristics arc exactly the same 
In all populations. I do maintain that every 
known population, no matter on what prindples 
it Is selected, shows a wide degree of variation 
of forms: that no pure human race exists, and 
that behavior is much more rigidly controlled 
by natural and social environment than by 
descent 
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C ftangks in the number and distribution of 
people so sweeping as to alter the world's balance 
of power arc now clearly visible It is the curi¬ 
ous fact that these changes are receiving lew at¬ 
tention in current discussions of post-war prob¬ 
lems than the details of social, economic, and 
political arrangements It is curious because the 
future size and distribution of population can be 
discussed with considerable reality, even in an 
uncertain world It will become tragic if post¬ 
war arrangements prove ill-adapted to emerging 
population changes. From the beginning they 
would contain the seeds of their own destruction 

Today, I propose to illustrate the bearing of 
demographic trends on future policy by discus¬ 
sing some of the work on Europe whirh mv col¬ 
leagues and I, at Princeton's Office of Population 
Research, have undertaken in co-operation with 
the Economics Department of the League of 
Nations, First, I shall discuss some of the fun¬ 
damentals of population change, and describe 
briefly the interwar position. Then I shall con¬ 
sider the prospects for future change in the major 
demographic regions, and some of the implica¬ 
tions of those changes for each region Finally, 
I wont to discuss what seems to me to be the 
broader meaning of trends now visible for inter¬ 
national policy. 

Fundamentals ok Population Change 

First of all, it is inqiortant to realize that we 
have been living in a unique period of the world's 
demographic history—a period of unparalleled 
population growth. Since 1800 the number of 
people of European culture has increased perhaps 
threefold. For Western Europe, this period is 
drawing to a close and will not return in a future 
that matters It developed because of changes 
in birth and death rates so sweeping as to amount 
to a vital revolution. Before this vital revolu¬ 
tion, high death rates nearly cancelled high birth 
rates to yield little natural increase. In the mod¬ 
em Industrial West, where the revolution has 
most nearly run its course, both death and birth 
rates are now low, yielding again small increase. 


The rapid growth occurred during the penod of 
transition from high to low vital rales because 
mortality led fertility in the downward trend 
This entire pattern of lagging transition in vital 
rates, and the resulting wave of growth, did not 
begin simultaneously all over Europe Instead, 
it spread slowly from West to East with the tech¬ 
nical and industrial revolution The result is 
that the various regions of Europe are in widely 
different phases of the wave of growth The 
Soviet Union and Eastern and Southern Europe 
are in different stages of the growth phase, while 
in Northwestern and Central Europe the transi¬ 
tion is most nearly complete, and the prospects 
for future growth are small 

Lest the assertion that Lhr pros|iects for future 
growth in Western Europe are small seems to be 
mere crystal gazing, it will be well to consider the 
interwar position If fertility and mortality re¬ 
mained at the levels of 1933 and there were no 
migration, the population would ultimately de¬ 
cline by more than 25 percent per generation of 
about 30 years in Austria, Germany, and Eng¬ 
land and Wales The vital rates of the early 
thirties would ultimately yield declines of from 
15 to 24 percent per generation in Estonia, Swe¬ 
den, Norway, Belgium, and Switzerland, declines 
of from 5 to 14 percent in France, Latvia, Scot¬ 
land, Denmark, and Czechoslovakia, and of less 
than 5 percent in Finland and Hungary Ireland 
and the Netherlands were the only Western na¬ 
tions above the permanent replacement level. 
The remaining European countries had schedules 
of mortality and fertility which, if maintained, 
would yield population increases ranging from 10 
percent to more than 50 percent per generation In 
the case of the U. S, S R Summarizing the 
post bon at the end of the interwar penod, we 
may say that the eastward wave of population 
growth probably was near the crest In the 
U, S. S R , high but receding in Eastern and 
Southern Europe, and at a developing trough in 
Northwestern and Central Europe. The war 
will modify these trends in a direction which is 
all too dear 
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Prospects for Future Population Change 

For the time being it will assist the analysis to 
leave the effects of the war out of account, and 
centering our attention on underlying trends, to 
consider the broad prospects (or future change 
Western Europe would face declining numbers if 
it retained the age-schedules of vital rates which 
characterized the thirties Of course, these 
schedules will not be retained. A long period of 
political chaos might drive mortality higher after 
the war If it does, the discussion of population 
trends per Be would serve no useful purpose If, 
as seems more probable, there are some decades 
of settled peace, mortality probably will continue 
its long downward trend Where health condi¬ 
tions are bad, the improvement should be quite 
rapid, where they are normally good, progress 
can be expected to be leas rapid Any decline in 
mortality will, of course, stimulate growth, or 
check decline However, in many countries an 
improvement in mortality will not prevent pop¬ 
ulation deeline In several areas the fertility of 
the early thirties was already so low that it would 
not permanently maintain a stationary imputa¬ 
tion even if there were no deaths from birth to 
the end of the childbearing period This situa¬ 
tion obtained in Austria, Germany, F.ngland, 
Estonia, Sweden, Norway, Belgium, and Switzer¬ 
land In such areas a population decline can be 
forestalled only by immigration or a rise in 
fertility 

Fertility might nee after the war It has al¬ 
ready done so in Nazi Germany There the vital 
schedules of 1933 would have yielded an ultimate 
deduic of 30 percent per generation, but those of 
1940 were about sufficient to maintain a per¬ 
manently stationary population However, it i* 
doubtful that, even without the war, the 1940 
schedule of fertility could have been maintained 
The increase came in considerable part from a 
flood of postponed marriages and children elicited 
by the reemployment program, state subsidies 
for marriage, and a general revival in popular 
confidence in the future This source, once 
drawn upon, is not available again 1 Moreover, 
there are powerful forces in Western life tending 
toward a further decline m fertility In our in¬ 
dividualistic society many of the satisfactions of 
parenthood are as well obtained from two chil¬ 
dren as from more, On the other hand, the 

1 Kirk, Dudley The relation of employment levels to 
births in Germany Mil bank Memorial Fund Quart. M 
(3). 1-13, 1942. 


penalties of parenthood, m terms of physical dis¬ 
comfort, domestic routine, and mounting costs, 
increase rapidly as the family grows The 
strength of the pressures toward small families is 
reflected in the fact that there probably is no 
substantial population group having its fertility 
under effective control which is reproducing at 
more than three-quarter* of the replacement 
level, and m these low fertility groups there is no 
evidence of a real upward trend Even in coun¬ 
tries where fertility on the average is low, there 
ore substantial sections of the population in 
which it is high but falling rapidly There is 
every indication that the small family pattern is 
spreading to these still divergent groups In the 
absence of drastic social-economic change, it is 
reasonable to expect the general trend of fertility 
to be downward for some years to come 

If the future yields an orderly development of 
the vital trends of the interwar period, we should 
expect that both mortality and fertility would 
tend to he most rapid where the rates are highest, 
and least rapid where they are lowest, and that 
the rates of decline would become progressively 
smaller ns time winl on These general princi¬ 
ples can he applied in dose conformity with past 
experience to yield age schedules of fertility and 
mortality for the future which are reasonable 
in the light of the assumptions These predicted 
vital rates permit us to formalize our general 
predictions in a series of population projections. 
All that is required is to add projected births to 
the census populations appropriately aged and 
subtract projected deaths from them 

My colleagues and I have constructed a senes 
of such projections for the years 1940 to 1970 
for the USSR and each European nation as 
of the 1937 boundaries’ The underlying as- 

1 rhe development of these projection* is primarily the 
work of Ensign Anslcy J Coale, formerly a member of the 
technical staff of tbs Office of Population Research The 
whale process b a somewhat Intricate one, only the outlines 
of whidi can be suggested here 

In the isse of mortality, life-table death rates for each 
age were obtained for all the available European experience 
back to 1870. Thb experience wax aggregated to give the 
general course through which mortality bos moved in 
Europe from high to low The curves representing thb 
average course were extended with decreasing rates of de¬ 
cline to permit their nit for the countries srith the most 
favorable experience. The last observed rates far each 
country were located on the curves, and values read forward 
at successive five-year intervals to J970 In other words, 
we have assumed for the future the same type of Improve¬ 
ment in mortality that bat actually gone on In the past 
The method proved highly accurate in projecting the ex- 
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aumptioiu must be kept in mind They arc (1) 
that the future course of mortality and fertility 
will represent an orderly development of the 
trends of the interwar period, (2) that there will 
he no international migration, and (3) that there 
is no war The first assumption is reasonable 
only in the tvent of a United Nations’ vu-tory, 
and in the absence of strong pro-natolist policies 
or other sweeping social -economic changes The 
assumption of no migration is false but has the 
virtue of permitting us to examine the internal 
potentialities for growth It is too early to give 
any numerical expression to the effects of the war 
I shall discum the mutter qualitatively later on 
The population projections must be thought of as 
showing the results to lie expected from undis- 

pcctation of life at Inrlh in 1930 from the mortality experi¬ 
ence of 1900 1910 

We amine in the cane of fertility that the general trend 
of all rate* will be downward This assumption Is made in 
the face of the fact that there was a tendency for the rates 
to rise fori he period of economic revival, 1935-1939 llils 
rlre is viewed as a temporary rebound from the depression 
low To get at the underlying trend In fertility, (reed from 
temporary disturbances the espcrienee of the early twen¬ 
ties and that in the late twenties were averaged to stand for 
1925, and the experiences of the early thirties and the late 
thirties were averaged to stand for 193S Die difference 
In the rates centered on 1925 and 1915 is taken as the 
measure of slope Kates centered on 1925 and 1935 were 
averaged to give the height as of 1930 I he height-slope 
relation for all European countries having adequate data 
was then plotted; it showed clearly that the downward 
slope was most rapid where the rates were highest and least 
rapid where they were lowest This height-slope relation 
for Europe was then used to establish the Initial slope from 
the last observed height of rate in eai h country A smooth 
curve (rectangular hyperbola) having the appropriate Ini¬ 
tial height and slope was then applied Dio curve is 
asymptotic to sort), hence gives a decreasing rare of decline 
as tune goes on Any number iff other curves would hate 
served as well The family of curves used maintained sub 
stantially the same order of rates by country In 1970 as 
was observed initially and had the advantage of simplicity 
Other functions meeting these requirements would not 
have given widely different results 

Since, in the case both of mortality and of fertility, the 
method utilised averages European experience for the pro¬ 
jections iff each country, only an adequate census and 
recent age-specific fertility and mortality rates were re¬ 
quired to obtain projections In some countries, particu¬ 
larly the U S. S. R and those of Eastern Europe, even 
these data were often either Inaccurate or lacking In 
such cases it has been necessary to make as careful esti¬ 
mates as possible on the balds of such informattmi as docs 
exist The results in these cases are naturally lest reliable 
rh»" thorn for countries with more adequate statistical 
records. The p r o jections have been made for the U S S. R 
and for each country of Interwar Europe 


turbcrl, underlying demographic trends In this 
st nse we believe them broadly predietive How¬ 
ever, clnuelv examined, they are only working 
models useful for analysis Actual exjjencncc 
certainly will not follow them hi detail Eco¬ 
nomic fluctuations, political disorders, indeed 
changes in the weather, will introduce ai least 
minor year to year fluctuations 



Figure 1 summarizes the icsults, as far as total 
numbers are comehped, for the USSR and 
the regions of Europe * The solid lines show the 

’In this paper the following dswliration of countries 
into regions is used 
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actual populations between 1921 ami 1940, and 
the broken lines the projections The scale is 
semi-loganihmic, hence equal rises indicate equal 
percentage increases, not equal absolute in¬ 
creases On the assumptions of no war, no mi¬ 
gration, and an orderly development of past 
trends, the USSR would have the mast rapid 
growth of the regions studied It would move 
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from 174 millions in 1940 to 251 millions in 1970, 
from a population 44 percent as large as that of 
all non-Soviet Europe to one 60 percent os large 
Changes to be expected In non-Soviet Europe are 
relatively small, the increase from 1940 to 1970 
being only 18 millions and the maximum popula¬ 
tion being reached by 1960 This relatively sta¬ 
tionary population of non-Soviet Europe is the 
resultant of widely divergent trends as between 
regions. Without war, Eastern and Southern 
Europe would grow rapidly but Northwestern 
and Central Europe would reach a maximum of 
about 257 millions by 1950, and then decline to 
225 millions by 1970. 

More important than changes in total num¬ 
bers, which occur only gradually, are those in the 
sue of constituent age groups. How drastic 
such changes are is shown by figure 2, which per¬ 
mits comparison of the 1940 population with that 
projected fdr 1970 in Northwestern and Central 
Europe, Eastern and Southern Europe, and the 
U S. S. R. In these pyramids each bar repre¬ 
sents a five-year age group with nudes to the left 
and females to the right. The group aged 0-4 
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la the bottom bar, that 9-9 the next one up, and 
bo on The top bar stands for persons over 89 
years of age, a group that death has almost ex¬ 
tinguished Much of the history of past events 
may be read from the pyramids For example, 
in that for Northwestern and Central Europe in 
1940 the persons who had survived to age 30-34 
yean in 1940 were more numerous than those 
under 5 years of age because the birth rate has 
been declining. The bar for person b 5-9 years of 
age is relatively short because of the depression 
dip m the birth rate The gash in the population 
20-24 years of age is the result of the short crop 
of babies during the last war Then, are rela¬ 
tively few males 40-55 years of age in the 1940 
pyramid because that group bore the brunt of 
the first war’s casualties 

In the pyramid of the population projected for 
1970 in Northwestern and Central Europe the 
age groups are all advanced 30 years (6 bars), 
after appropriate reduction by mortality The 
result is a rapid increase in the size of the older 
age groups In this pyramid all age groups un¬ 
der 30 come, of course, from projected births. 
The narrowing of the baae of the pyramid sug¬ 
gests that the projected birth rates were dropped 
Very rapidly In fact, however, since birth rates 
in this region were already low, they were re¬ 
duced much leas rapidly than those either in 
Southern and Eastern Europe or in the U S. S R 
The heavy erosion of the base of the pyramid is 
due less to projected declines of fertility than to 
the fact that after 1940, large contingents move 
out of the childbearing period and are replaced 
by smaller ones. The narrowly based pyramid 
for 1970 is, therefore, not so much the result of 
what we assume will happen to fertility, as of 
what has already happened to the contingent of 
potential parents of that period 
The pyramids for the USSR stand at the 
other extreme, and those for Southern and East¬ 
ern Europe in the middle. The different stages 
of demographic development of the three regions 
may be seen by comparing the pyramids for 1970 
with those for the region to the left in 1940. The 
population projected for 1970 in Eastern and 
Southern Europe lies a little ahead in demo* 
graphic evolution of that for 1940 in North¬ 
western and Central Europe, while that for the 
U, S. S. R. in 1970 lies a little ahead of that for 
Southern and Eastern Europe In 1940. In other 
Words, Southern and Eastern Europe la a little 
leas than a generation behind Northwestern and 
Central Europe in demographic development and 


about as far ahead of the U S S R The pyra¬ 
mids for both Southern and Eastern Europe and 
the U S S R in 1940 show the characteristic 
narrow top and broad base of regions with high 
mortality and high fertility The pyramids for 
the 1970 population both show the rapid increase 
of prisons of all adult ages resulting from the as¬ 
sumption that death rates will fall most rapidly 
where they are now worst Neither gives the 
immediate impression that sharp declines in fer¬ 
tility were projected between 1940 and 1970. 
In fact, however, projected schedules of fertility 
declined very substantially in Southern and 
Eastern Europe and most rapidly of all in the 
USSR The pyramid for Southern and 
Eastern Europe is only slightly eroded and that 
for the U.S S K. w scarcely undercut at all be¬ 
cause in both regions the number of jioLential 
parents increases rapidly between 1940 ami 1970. 
This Increase in potential parents offsets the as¬ 
sumed shrinkage in size of their families Be¬ 
cause of this situation the USSR rail coast 
into a huge population, even if its fertility under¬ 
goes a spectacular decline 

It is dear that, under the assumptions staled, 
the center of population growth will shift east¬ 
ward, the USSR will face very rapid growth, 
substantial growth will go on for a generation in 
Southern and Eastern Europe, and Northwestern 
and CentVai Europe faces an imminent rcsaation 
of growth with a rapid inrredse in the older age 
groups. 

Noethwkstkrn and Ckntkal Eueopf 

With this broad rharacterization of the major 
demographic regions before us, we may turn to 
a more careful examination of the situation in 
each region. Under the assumption of no war, 
no migration, and an orderly development of in¬ 
terwar trends, the Northwestern and Central 
region would reach its maximum population by 
1950 Maximum size for the period 1940-1970 
would be attained or passed by 1945 in England 
and Woles, Sweden, Estonia, France, Belgium, 
and Switzerland By 1959 Scotland, Latvia, 
Finland, Norway, Germany, Austria, and Czech¬ 
oslovakia would be added to the list The re¬ 
maining countries of the region reach their peak 
populations by or before 1970. 

Of course, the War will alter these results, which 
serve chiefly to illustrate the underlying situa¬ 
tion. It fs clear that the major belligerents of 
the West—Germany, France, and the United 
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Kingdom- -already have passed their peak popu¬ 
lations The same is probably true of some of 
the smaller belligerents and perhaps of some of 
the neutrals At this stage it is impossible to 
measure the effect of the war. However, we can 
illustrate the type of effect the war may have by 
assuming that the losses in the present conflict 
through defiat in births and excess civilian and 
military mortality arc proportional in each age 
group to those of the last war My colleague, 
Mr Kirk, has constructed such an estimate for 
the Orman population in 1950 It is shown in 
figure 1 by the solid block area which lias some¬ 
what the appearance of a formalized Christmas 
tree Outside this solid black area lie heavily 
hatched blocks which represent the loss of two 
wars on the assumptions specified The losses in 
births as a result of mobilizations (i l at ages 
30 34 from the first World War and at 5-9 from 
the present war) arc clearly apparent War 
casualties are reflected in the larger hatched areas 
on the male side of the pyramid, civilian losses as 
a result of hlockade, epidemic, and war strain in 


the leaser depletion of the female population 
The outer section of the pyramid shows the popu¬ 
lation that Germany would have had by 1950 if 
neither war had taken place and fertility and 
mortality had remained at the levels of 1910 
Mr Kirk estimates that the German population 
of 1950 will be about 25 millions leas because of 
the decline in fertility and perhaps 10 millions 
less because of the losses of two ware It was 
this situation which led German students of pop¬ 
ulation to conclude before the present conflict 
that, with another war as costly in life as the lost 
one, Germany could not again be a dominant 
world power France and the United Kingdom 
are in demographic situations that differ con¬ 
siderably in detail from the German one, but the 
fundamentals are the same Both have passed 
the peak of their demographic power, and neither 
is in a position to recuperate from heavy war 
losses 

The meaning of prospective population changes 
may he examined with the assistance of figure 4 
This chart shows the change between 1940 and 
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1970 in the population projected without war loss the economic system will be will depend on how 
for broad age classes The lop panels show the well it udapts itself to lhi- aging of its labor force, 
average change in millions per five-year age This aging will be pronounced Persons between 
cohort, the bottom panels, the change as a per- 15 and 44 will decline by 15 millions, those 45-64 
cent of the 1940 population The results for will increase by 14 millions Provided efficient 
Northwestern and Central Europe are given in use can be made of older workers, but only on 
the left-hand panel Heavy absolute and pro- that provision, the region should be able to main- 
portional declines appear In each group through tain a high level of living in an era of peace It 
age 35 There is a slight loss from 35-44 and is much more doubtful that it will be able to 
then large gains for ail ages over 45 If we take maintain its military power The region as a 
the ages under 15 and 65 and ova- as roughly whole faces a loss of 3 6 million males in the most 
those of economic dependency, then the region active military ages of 20-34 Between 1940 
faces a net loss of dependents of about 7 millions, and 1970, the group 15-19, from which recruits 
the gain in those over 65 being leas than the pro- are drawn, wilt dechne by 30 percent 
jeeted reduction of children Meanwhile the War losses will undoubtedly speed the declines 
productive ages lose only about one million per- and check the gains. The brunt of military cas- 
aons. On the present assumptions, therefore, ualties will fall on the group aged 45-64 m 1970— 
the region does not lose In its favorable ratio of hence the older labor force of that date Persons 
producers to dependents. What the Influence on aged 15-44 in 1970 who will constitute the 
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younger labor force and the military contingent! 
were under age IS or not yet bom In 1940. A 
rise of post-war fertility rates above the levels 
projected would increase this group in 1970. 
However, it can do so only at the youngest ages 
fn view of the present mobilization of men, it is 
unlikely that there will be any net gain of the 
birth contingents over that projected prior to 
1945 Gains in births between 1945 and 1950 
will swell the group aged 20-24 in 1970. How¬ 
ever, these gains must be made from a generation 
of parents depicted with war losses They will 
be difficult to achieve. It is unlikely that events 
of the post-war period can result in any sub¬ 
stantial increase in the military and young worker 
contingents projected for the 1970 population of 
Northwestern and Central Europe. 

It is not unlikely that birth rales will move 
above the levels projected for the post-war pe¬ 
riod. The projections assume a continuance of 
pre-war trends Faced with a realization that 
even the pre-war levels of fertility would result 
in progressive declines of population ranging as 
high as 30 percent per generation, the nations 
probably will make strenuous attempts to reverse 
the trend Strong pro-natalist programs were 
already established in France, Germany, Sweden, 
and other countries before the war. The Beve¬ 
ridge report and current ministerial pronounce¬ 
ments in Britain indicate active government 
planning to increase the size of families after the 
war. There is not sufficient experience to tell 
us the prerequisites of a successful pro-natalist 
program. It seems likely that a long-range pro- 
natal ist policy will require a framework of eco¬ 
nomic and political security, and a new emphasis 
on human values Society will certainly have 
to be reoriented toward the interests of children, 
probably detracting somewhat from the current 
preoccupation with the needs of the aged. Prob¬ 
ably it will have to be less oriented toward strictly 
Individualistic values, and more toward those of 
the group. Such a development might easily 
lead toward a new rise of nationalism. If suc¬ 
cessful pro-natalist policies should yield an in¬ 
crease in births, the burdens of the dependent 
groups would be large, for the increase in the 
young ages would be added to that inevitably 
coming in the old. Meantime such policies 
would have almost negligible effect on the work¬ 
ing and fighting contingents between now and 
1970. The fact is that Northwestern and Cen¬ 
tral Europe’s period of youth Is over; its time of 
growth is past 


Southern and Eastern Europe 

The projected imputation changes for Southern 
and Eastern Europe contrast sharply with those 
for Northwestern Europe, and yield a different 
set of problems As may be seen from the mid¬ 
dle panel of figure 4, the principal characteristic 
of the period 1940 to 1970 is a rapid increase in 
the persons of working ages Without war looses, 
the projections indicate a gam between 1940 and 
1970 of 32 millions (or 31 percent) in the popula¬ 
tion 15- 64 years of age, and a net decline of 5 
millions in the remaining age groups This in¬ 
crease in the ratio of producer to dependent 
groups will be an element of great strength if the 
producers can be effectively utilized. 

The difficulty lies in the effective use of a grow¬ 
ing number of workers in a region already suffer¬ 
ing from pressure of population on its predomi¬ 
nately agricultural economy The problem is 
particularly acute in the East This section of 
Europe is characterized by severe congestion on 
the land, small holdings, and low yields It faces 
a projected increase of 20 million persons of work¬ 
ing age (36 percent) between 1940 and 1970 
Obviously, the war will reduce that number. In 
some sections of the area the losses have already 
been terrific Such losses will not solve the 
problem. There will be a corresponding reduc¬ 
tion of resources through the war's depletion of 
soils and destruction of capital and economic or¬ 
ganization Smaller increases in the labor force 
will have to be met with smaller resources. A 
solution of the problem is essential to the peace of 
Europe. Otherwise, mounting pressure for eco¬ 
nomic opportunity is certain to lead to strife in 
this region of intense hatreds between widely 
divergent and hopelessly interlaced ethnic and 
religious groups If the problem is solved, the 
region will become one of increasing power, and 
after 1970 its growth should be relatively slow. 

The USSR 

By contrast with the other regions, the Soviet 
Union faces rapid growth in all sections of its 
population over age five The magnitude of its 
projected increase is clearly shown in the right- 
hand panel of figure 4. The projections indicate 
an increase between 1940 and 1970 of 12 millions 
in the ages of dependency, but of 66 millions (or 
63 percent) in the productive ages. In the most 
active military ages, 20-34, they show males in¬ 
creasing by 11 million to yield a total of 32 mil- 
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lion* by 1970. The same {(roup in Germany 
decreases by half a million to yield a total of 
only 8 millions by 1970 

Lest the projected increases seem fantastically 
large, it should be pointed out that they arc de¬ 
rived by the same procedures os those for the 
other countries. The basic data are less com¬ 
plete and reliable, but my colleague, Dr Frank 
Lorimer, has managed to piece together what wc 
believe to be an essentially accurate picture of 
the situation as of 1940. In constructing the 
projections, we have allowed for a rapid decline 
in mortality, but for one no more rapid than that 
which has occurred in the past under as poor 
initial conditions Wc have also projected a de¬ 
cline of fertility much more rapid than that for 
non-Soviet Europe, in conformity with the evi¬ 
dence that fertility declines most rapidly where 
it is highest 

The projections, as usual, provide for no war 
losses, and those losses undoubtedly have been 
terrific both in combatant and in non-combatant 
groups. In all probability the increase in popula¬ 
tion will be less than that projected Perhaps 
the increase between 1940 and 1970 will be only 
50 millions. In this connection we should point 
out that the rate of increase projected is about 
the same as that which occurred between 1900 
and 1940 in spite of the tremendous losses from 
war, revolution, counter-revolution, and famine 
It should also be remembered that the USSR, 
by fostering a rapid development of public 
health, may better the projected improvement in 
mortality, and that by its policy of state provi¬ 
sion for child care and training may avoid the 
rapid drop of fertility experienced in the West 
In any case it is dear that there will be a tre¬ 
mendous growth of people in the U S S R 

In all probability this growth in population will 
be matched with a growth In power The Soviet 
Union has ample natural resources to support her 
prospective population within her present boun¬ 
daries During the past twelve years she has 
made the moat rapid progress in industrialization 
that the world has seen The War has injured 
her tembiy, but she has the technical skills, the 
resources, and the manpower to repair her losses 
and to go on to new and spectacular gains It 
is difficult to escape the view that In the coming 
decades the Soviet Union will be the strongest 
single power In the world. 


Implications for International Policies 

It is the modem fashion for the scientist to pro¬ 
fess disinterest in the application of his findings 
However, I should like to exchange the present 
fashion for an earlier frankness It seems ap¬ 
propriate to do so in a group so closely linked 
with the memory of Benjamin Franklin, who 
never hesitated to point out the bearing of pop¬ 
ulation change on national policv Once the war 
is won, the major problem will lie that of achiev¬ 
ing a just and durable jicare. That problem will 
not be solvrd bv doing now whal we should have 
done in 1918 The world has moved on since 
then Our task is not to prevent this war, but 
the next one, not the belated solution of past 
problems, but the prompt solution of present and 
emerging ones No peace will be either durable 
or jusl which attempts to stem the tide of demo¬ 
graphic change. We must recognize that the 
Western World, of which we are a jiart, is neanng 
the end of one demographic epoch, and is at the 
beginning of another National and interna¬ 
tional policies feasible in the one are not suitable 
to the Other It is to the emerging demographic 
realities that our policy must be adjusted 
Among those realities the following seem espe¬ 
cially important 

(1) Northwestern and Central Europe 16 at the 
end of its rapid growth in people and in |Xiwer 
In a peaceful world it has the possibility of de¬ 
veloping a very high level of living In war, 
none of its nations singly, and probably no com¬ 
bination of them, can longer make the world 
dance to its tunc 

(2) Eastern, non-Soviet Europe faces a critical 
thirty-year period in which there will be constant 
danger of pressure of population on developed 
resources Such pressures must be relieved in 
this region of deep hatreds if strife is to be 
avoided. Prompt relief can come from two 
sources. First, the region may be absorbed by 
the Soviet Union, which has ample resources and 
an enviable record in dealing with ethnic hetero¬ 
geneity If it is, the solution of the demographic 
problem may be rapid Or, Western powers 
may make an economic and political solution 
possible They will not if, through a tender re¬ 
gard for minority rights, they set up a series of 
small sovereign states Such states would be 
able to serve only hs poor markets for manufac¬ 
tured goods, and as sources of raw materials and 
of more and poorer human beings. The solution 
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lies in the creation of a wide trade area of rela¬ 
tively free migration into which outside capital 
and skills arc brought to foster industrialization 
and urbanization Without heavy emigration, 
onlv an urban and industrial development can 
provide economic opportunity and foster higher 
levels of Irving It is only in such a relatively 
prosperous cosmopolitan urban context that ad¬ 
ditional growth can be accommodated, the transi¬ 
tion to low birth and death rates be achieved, 
and ancient provincial enmities gradually be 
removed 

(3) A third and analogous reality, but one out¬ 
side the proper scope of this paper, is the demo¬ 
graphic development of large regions in the Far 
East The problems are of longer range and ulti¬ 
mately more serious, but involve the same under¬ 
lying principles A modicum of modern sanita¬ 
tion and police work has permitted a tremendous 
growth of peoples In some areas the spread of 
industrial techniques will bring these people 
power Broadly speaking, the nations of the 
West have two choices that of sitting on the lid 
as long as possible, in the substantial certainty 
of being blown off eventually to face well-earned 
animosities, or that of fostering a social, eco¬ 
nomic, and political development of these areas 
which will release some of the pressure of popula¬ 
tion on developed resources and ultimately check 
the rapid growth of peoples 

(4) Finally, the most important reality of all 
is that the Soviet Union, given a little political 
luck, will be the strongest single power in the 
world, and will occupy a dominant position on 
the Eurasian Continent She will be too big to 
beat Perhaps she will be weary enough and 
sufficiently confident of her great future not to 
be overly truculent 

These are the demographic realities with which 


Western nations must cope. To do so will re¬ 
quire wise policy in both the domestic and the 
foreign fields At home the nations of Western 
Europe muBt eventually find means for checking 
the progressive decline of their child populations 
—means which are compatible with human dig¬ 
nity and individual freedom Otherwise they 
face either a progressive decline in numbers or 
the loss of values for which they seek to live It 
seems likely that a pre-condition for Buccesa lies 
in a new emphasis on human values within a 
framework of economic and political security 
In the international field, the nations of Western 
Euro|>e will have to depend on some form of col¬ 
lective security If it is to last, such collective 
security must be broadly based on the mutual 
self-interest, not only of a limited membership, 
hut of the community of nations It will hnve 
to be one to which the Soviet Union, in spite of 
ideological differences, will at least not be an¬ 
tagonistic, and one to which the backward areas 
of the world can look for mutually profitable 
assistance It will have to be one which pro¬ 
vides the mechanism for peaceful change in a 
dynamic world 

The United Suites could stand apart from such 
an association It could not do so wisely, for our 
power and relative detachment is essential to the 
development of anv collective security not 
strictly lied to Soviet leadership Moreover, in 
the long run we nre in the same line of demo¬ 
graphic development as Western Europe and 
face the same world, at longer but narrowing 
range From a demographic and technological 
point of new it is too late for us to rule the world 
It it not too late, but soon will be, for us to Join 
with Western Europe in teaching ourselves and 
the world the advantages of co-operation within 
a framework of enlightened self-interest. 
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Thb investigation of government aids to trans¬ 
portation, and the reports thereon, made for the 
Coordinator of Transportation for the period 
ending with 1936, and those that are being made 
by the Board of Investigation and Research and 
that will Imng the data to 1941, have raised the 
questions as to whether the Pan.una Cana! is n 
self-supporting facility, or whether those who Lim¬ 
it for the transiting of vessels, or for other pur¬ 
poses, are being subsidized by the government 
Does the government’s net income from the 
Canal enterprise cover operating expenses and 
capital coats, or docs the government bear a part 
of the cost of performing the services rendered 
for those who use the Canal! 

The staff of the Board oWlnvestigation and 
Research prepared, and the Board, in 1942, 
issued, a "preliminary statement," Exhibit W-1S, 
entitled "The Panama Canal, Financial Results 
of Operation ” The Exhibit contains the state¬ 
ment that for the five-year period, 1917-1941, 
the average rate of return upon the average in¬ 
vestment in the Panama Canal was 2 179 per¬ 
cent, or 821 percent less than 3 percent per 
annum Moreover, the revenues upon which 
this rate of return is based include, in addition to 
the tolls and other revenue actually received, 
the amount that would have been received had 
the war vessels of the United States Uovcrnmcnt 
and the vessels of the Republic of Panama, that 
are accorded free transit, paid tolls equal to those 
levied upon other vessels Even with the reve¬ 
nues thus increased by adjustment, the receipts 
of the government wera found to be $13,920,000 
less than the amount required for the payment of 
3 percent per annum upon the investment The 
cargo carried through the Canal during the five- 
year period having been 135,610,733 tons, there 
was a Federal subsidy amounting to II 74 cents 
for each ton of cargo The government thus 
bore a part of the cost of transportation The 
statement in the Exhibit, however, explains that 
“The computed deficit, it should be noted, is a 
deficit baaed upon the earnings and expenses of 
the Canal transit property, and the civil and 
administrative operations," in the Canal Zone 


In other words, there arc two divisions of the 
Panama Canal enterprise whose operations, in¬ 
vestment, earnings, expensi-a, and net income arc 
not included in (he foregoing calculation of the 
Canal’s net income and rate of return upon in¬ 
vestment The other two divisions of thi ('anal 
enterprise are the 'business properly" and its 
operations, and the properties operated for the 
Canal Administration by (he Panama Railroad 
Company The significance of regarding the 
Panama Canal enterprise, as a whole, as one 
enterprise in considering investment, earnings, 
expenses, and net return will be made evident bv 
the discussion that follows 
The "preliminary statement" concerning "the 
Panama Canal financial results of operation" 
raises the question as to whethir (he Panama 
Canal, as a commercial enterprise, was or waB 
not upon a self-supporLing basis before the traffic 
using (he water-way was temporarily much re¬ 
duced by the present World War \fLcr the 
World War has endeil, and commerce is again of 
normal volume and has its usual rate of increase, 
the determination of the financial jiolicy to be 
followed in the admmislration of the Panama 
Canal will be one of the ul.inv post-war decisions 
to be made by the government of the United 
States The making of a wise ilecision as to a 
future Panama Canal financial |iolicy will depend 
upon a correct understanding of whut the pre¬ 
war policy was, anil of the results produced, ns 
regards gross anil net revenue and income upon 
capital investment Was (he Panama Canal a 
self-supporting commercial enterprise when the 
World War began? Can and should it be self- 
support mg after the war ends? Will it be 
possible and advisable to put the canal, as a 
commercial facility, upon a self-liquidating basis 
by providing for the amortization of the invest¬ 
ments from annual earnings’ Sonic assistance 
in deciding upon the correct answer to these 
questions should be given by a statement and 
analytical discussion of the gross and net invest¬ 
ment in the Panama Canal as a commercial 
enterprise, of what the gn«s revenues are, what 
Is and should be included in expenses, and what 
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the net income, or return upon investment, has 
been. Such are the purpose and character of 
the statement and discussion that follows. 

What Does Nut Investment Include? 

The rate of return upon any investment, obvi¬ 
ously, is dependent upon the method followed 
in determining the amount of the investment, 
and upon what is included in net income The 
amount of investment in the Panama Canal 
■'transit 1 ’ and “business" properties (not includ¬ 
ing the properties operated by the Panama Rail¬ 
road Company) in July, 1920, when the period 
of construction officially ended, and the amount 
of the investment at the beginning of each subse¬ 
quent fiscal year, are stated in the annual report 
of the Governor of the Panama Canal Those 
who made the investigation for the Coordinator 
of Transportation, and those who prepared the 
Exhibit W-15 for the Board of Investigation and 
Research, accepted without change the amount of 
investment, as of 1921, as calculated by the 
Canal authorities, but, as will be explained later, 
these Investigators calculated the net investment 
for subsequent dates by different principles or 
methods than those adhered to by the Canal 
authorities 

Another group that calculated the investment 
in the Panama Canal enterprise and the rate of 
return upon the investment was the Committee 
on Panama Canal Tolls and Vessel Measurement 
Rules that was appointed in 1936 to investigate 
tolls and tonnage rules and to recommend such 
changes as were found to be advisable This 
Committee, which made itB report early in 1937, 
found that the net investment in the Panama 
Canal enterprise was substantially less than the 
amount as determined by the Panama Canal 
Authorities By the method it followed, which 
will be explained presently, the Committee found 
that the net investment, less accrued depreda¬ 
tion, as of 1936, was $475,214,670 for the Canal 
enterprise as a whole, including the Canal proper, 
the business activities connected therewith, and 
the Panama Railroad and the activities con¬ 
ducted by the railroad company. 

The foregoing references to net investment in 
the Panama Canal enterprise are to the amount 
of investment less depredation—less accumu¬ 
lated depreciation in the case of the property 
invested in the transit and Zone administration 
facilities, and less depredation reserves, as re¬ 
gards “business property" and the properties 


owned or operated by the Panama Railroad 
Company To the extent that property is worn 
out or becomes of less value as the result of 
operation, depreciation is an expense that should 
be met annually and be charged against the 
yearly operating income, if the enterprise in 
which the investment has been made is to he 
self-supporting, t. s the annual operating income 
must be sufficient to cover operating expenses 
and maintenance, and also normal annual depre¬ 
ciation Current deprecation expenses should 
include such necessary improvements to existing 
plant as will keep it from deterioration. Out¬ 
lays incurred m making additions to the plant 
and facilities—such as additional locks, an addi¬ 
tional dam, power plant or terminal—would be 
added to the gross and net capital investment 
Expenses, including annual depredation and nor¬ 
mal plant and equipment renewals, having been 
met from gross operating income, there should 
remain a net income sufficient to pay a fair rate 
of interest upon net investment For a govern¬ 
ment enterprise, 3 percent per annum may be 
considered a fair rate of interest at the present 
time 

To repeat, current depreciation should be met 
from current income derived from the operation 
of the property in its present status To the 
extent that depredation in the past has not been 
covered by past income there has been a loss of 
gross investment To determine whether the 
Panama Canal Is now receiving and will receive 
adequate revenues, we must find out the amount 
of the investment in the present property, and 
we also need to ascertain how much must be 
spent year by year to keep the present property 
in efficient condition by necessary repairs and 
renewals. 

How Gross and Net Investment Have Been 
Calculated 

The gross and net investment that the govern¬ 
ment and people of the United States have made 
in the Panama Canal enterprise has been inves¬ 
tigated and reported upon by four government 
authorities. The methods and results of the 
four investigations differ in several particulars 

The source of information as to the investment 
in the Panama Canal to which one turns first of 
all is the annual report of the Governor of the 
Canal. Inasmuch as two of the four reports 
upon investment in the Canal enterprise do not 
contain data for a later period than 1936, it will 
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be well to state first the amount of Investment 
as presented In the 1936 and 1937 annua] reports 
of the Governor of the Canal Reference will 
also be made to the data in later reports of the 
Canal authorities The 1936 Report of the Gov¬ 
ernor of the Panama Canal states that the gross 
capital investment without deduction of depre¬ 
dation, as of June 30, 1936, in the Canal and ita 
business activities, not including the Panama 
Railroad and other properties operated by the 
railroad company, was $349,874,826 The Canal 
authorities are careful not to include the invest¬ 
ment in the properties managed hy the railroad 
company. Had the gross capital investment in 
the Panama Railroad and associated properties 
been included, the gross capital investment 
(without deduction of accrued depreciation and 
reserves), as calculated by the Canal account¬ 
ants, would have been $601,675,055 in 1936 

In 1937 the Canal authorities made a change 
in their accounting system that reduced substan¬ 
tially the gross capital investment in the “Canal 
transit" property, and the "business properties" 
Included in the statement of Canal investment 
made by the Canal administration. The Report 
of the Governor for 1937 states 

Pursuant to studies mode in connection with the 
Investigation of tolls made bv the Committee ap¬ 
pointed under authority of Act of Congress approved 
April 13, 1936, certain changes in the Canal account¬ 
ing system dealing with the change in the date of 
completion of the Canal far the purpose of computing 
interest on construction costs, and in connection with 
deduction of accrued depreciation from gross capi¬ 
talisation before calculating interest an investment 
in arriving at operating results, were submitted to 
the President for approval. 

The President approved the projioned changes 
in accounting, The date that had formerly been 
taken for the end of the Canal construction 
period, June 30, 1921—the end of the fiscal year 
1921—was changed to July 11, 1920 This re¬ 
sulted In the reduction of the amount of com- 
' pound interest on capital advances during the 
period of construction from $143,652,360 to 
$128,991,063. Two other deductions in capital 
Investment were also made by the Canal account¬ 
ants. The annual payment, which was then 
$250,000, to the Republic of Panama for the 
Canal Zone concession was changed from the 
capital to the operating account; and the accrued 
depredation, as of 1936, of Canal transit prop¬ 
erty and business equipment, $28,116,952, was 
deducted from gross capital investment These 


deductions bring the net investment in the Canal 
enterprise, not including the several properties 
operated by fht Panama Railroad Company, 
down to $506,846,576 for the year beginning 
July 1, 1937 This total docs not indude the in¬ 
vestment in the Panama Railroad and associated 
properties operated by the Panama Railroad 
Company, which in 1937 had a net investment, 
less depreciation reserves, of $24,882,520, making 
the 1937 nel investment in the Canal enterprise 
as a whole $531,729,096, according lo the ac¬ 
counts of the Canal authorities 
The Committee on Panama Canal Tolls and 
Vessel Measurement Rules appointed hy the 
President in Julv, 1936, to make an investigation 
of Panama Canal tolls and tonnage rules and to 
recommend changes that were advisable, found 
(hat the net investment, less depreciation in the 
Panama Canal as a whole as later calculated by 
the Canal authorities, was $535,037,030 in 1936 
The method followed by the Committee in de¬ 
termining gross and nel investment differed in 
several particulars from the method followed 
in the accounts of the Canal authorities The 
Committee sought to ascertain what was the nel 
outlay that the Amenran people had made for 
the Canal enterprise as a whole Considerable 
sums had lieen invested in the enterprise from 
the net earnings of the Panama Railroad Com¬ 
pany The government had also regular lyre- 
CPived dividends on the slock of the Panama 
Railroad, all of which stock is owned by the 
government The Canal authorities have in¬ 
sisted upon considering the Panama Railroad 
Company and its activities as a separate enter¬ 
prise Being a corporation, the railroad com¬ 
pany does not have to turn its revenues into the 
United States Treasury Thus the disputation 
of surplus revenues is controlled by the company 
and not by Congressional action The Canal 
authorities, who arc the directors of the railroad 
corporation, also fear that, i( the net earnings of 
the railroad company and Its several activities 
are regarded as n part of the net income of the 
Canal enterprise, Congress may cut down the 
appropriations made for the operation, mainte¬ 
nance, and improvement of the Canal 
As has been stated, the interest on capital 
advances during the period of construction, as 
calculated by the Canal accountants, was $128,- 
991,063 This was the amount resulting from 
applying compound interest The Committee 
on Tolls and Vessel Measurement Rules thought 
that simple interest should be paid on with- 
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drawals from the United States Treasury. Thus 
reckoned, the interest on capital advances up to 
July 11. 1920, was $114,816,630 

The principle to which the Committee on Tolls 
and Vessel Measurement Rules adhered in its 
calculation of the net investment in the Panama 
Canal enterprise in 1936, the date of the Com¬ 
mittee’s investigation, is stated as follows in its 
report 

As the result of the net outlnv that has 1st ii made 
the people and the Covernmenl of the United States 
have the Panama Canal and railroad properly in its 
present condition ll is that properly that is no* 
being used for the services that are heing rendered 
and for which charges are levied 

The present net investment fin Ihi canal enter 
prise as a whole) is (hi total payments from the 
Untied Slates Treasury less the present amount of 
depreciation (most of which has been offset by allot¬ 
ments to depreciation funds) and less the amuunt of 
profits from operation that have been put Into the 
property or that thi United States Treasury' has 
received as dividends paid from the net income It 
is this net outlay for the Canul enterprise as a whole 
upon which the Ciovcrnmcnt should receive interest 

The accounts us kept by the (anal authorities 
slate that the groan capital investment, less 
accrued depreciation, as of June 30, 1936, in 
Canal properties, othtr than those operated by 
the Railroad Company, was $606,846,576 60 
If to this be added the $42,114,886 26 of gross 
investment, lens depreciation, in the properties 
operaltd by the Railroad Company’, the total 
for the Canal enterprise as a whole becomes 
$548,961,462 86, as reckoned by the Canal ac¬ 
countants The corresponding total as calcu¬ 
lated by the Committee on Tolls and Vessel 
Measurement Rules was $535,037,030 64, most 
of the difference in the two totals liemg due to 
the fact that the Committee computed simple 
interest, and the Canal accountants compound 
interest, on capital advances during the period of 
construction 

From the gross investment, less depreciation, 
in the entire canal enterprise, as of June 30, 1936, 
of $535,037,030 64, as calculated by the Com¬ 
mittee on Tolls and Tonnage Rules from the 
records of the Canal authorities, the Committee 
made three deductions to determine the net 
property investment which the jicopie of the 
United States had in the Canal enterprise as of 
that date^-the amount upon which (hey should 
receive a fair rate of return These three deduc¬ 
tions were 


1 The dividends, amounting with simple In¬ 
terest at 3 percent to June 30, 1936, to 
$14,181,666 65, thal the Panama Railroad 
Company had paul into the Treasury of the 
United States 

2 The $36,051,743 50 that the Panama Rad- 
road Company had put into its surplus 
funds from its net earnings, which surplus 
was invested in the property that is owned 
hy the railroad company but is a part of 
the Canal enterprise as a whole 

3 $9,588,750 ($5,500,000 with interest at 3 
percent to June 30,1936) which is the addi¬ 
tional cost that was incurred in making the 
Canal locks 110 feet instead of 100 feet 
wide to carry out a recommendation of the 
Navy Department 

Those three deductions, amounting to $59,- 
822,160 made the net investment as determined 
by the Committee to be $475,214,870, os of 
June 30, 1936 It was this net investment as it 
might be increased or decreased year by year 
that should be supported by the net revenues of 
the Canal enterprise as a whole To be self- 
supporting the Canal enterprise must have net 
revenues sufficient to pay 3 percent per annum 
upon the net investment The gross revenues 
must be suffinrnt to meet operating and main¬ 
tenance expenses and to cover annual property 
depreciation, including normal replacements and 
betterments 

The Canal authorities in 1936 (and the prac¬ 
tice has been maintained to the present) included 
m their account of yearly Canal expenses an 
unfunded reserve, that is paid into the United 
Slates Treasury, of $1,200,000, to cover “depre¬ 
ciation on Canal general property " In esti¬ 
mating the necessary revenues of the Canal 
enterprise, the Committee on Tolls and Vessel 
Measurement Rules included in annual expense's 
"a regular depreciation reserve of $1,500,000 for 
Canal property, other than business properties 
and property of the Panama Railroad Co and 
a “surplus fund for normal replacements and 
betterments starting with" $2,000,000 That 
Committee realized that the requirements for 
betterments and replacements might not be ade¬ 
quately met by an annual allotment of $2,000,000 
and suggested that, if found necessary, the fund 
“might well be increased with the growth in 
Canal traffic and revenues, with a view to making 
the annual allotment $3,000,000 by the end of a 
decade " Thus the Committee thought of the 
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necessary and regular Canal expenses ns includ¬ 
ing operating expenses and funds to cover general 
property depredation and normal replacements 
and betterments of dwellings, buildings, and other 
like structures that are certain to deteriorate 
year by year The Committee's allotment as an 
annual expense for what is ordinarily induded m 
depreciation was a sum starting with $3,500,000 
to be increased if necessary to $4,500,000 by the 
end of a decade 

To meet expenses, thus defined, as they had 
developed up to 1936 and as they might normally 
increase, and to provide annual net revenues 
that, with other net income, would amount to 
3 percent upon the actual net investment in the 
Canal enterprise as a whole, the Committee on 
Tolls and Vessel Measurement Rules recom¬ 
mended a schedule of tolls that it was thought 
would be adequate, when levied against the 
probable future tonnage of vessels using the 
Canal The tolls and vessel measurement rules 
recommended by the Committee were approved 
hy the President, were authorized by Congress, 
and were promulgated by executive order to 
become effective at the end of six months, i e . 
March 1, 1938 The loll charges and the ton¬ 
nage rules were such as it was thought would, 
under normal pcacc-limc conditions, yield the 
gross and net revenues required to make the 
Canal, tu the future, self-supporting ns a com¬ 
mercial enterprise There was and is general 
agreement that the military expenditures and 
expenses at the Canal are not to be a charge 
against those who use the canal as a commercial 
fatality. 

To make the Panama Canal enterprise self- 
liquidating as well as Belf-sujiporllng the tolls 
and revenue would have to be sufficient to pro¬ 
vide for the amortization of the investment in 
the enterprise The Committee on Tolls and 
Vessel Measurement Kulrs did not recommend 
providing for the immediate beginning of amor¬ 
tization, but the Committee thought that "the 
increase in the net revenues of the Canal enter¬ 
prise as a whole during the next decade or two will 
justify the adoption of a plan of amortization " 
The subject of amortization will be referred to 
again in considering the financial problems of 
the present and future 

The Coordinator of Transportation, during the 
three yean, 1933-36, of his service, started an 
investigation that resulted in a detailed four- 
vohune Report on Public Aids to Transportation 
A part of the third volume discusses the capital 


investment, revenues, expenses, and net revenues 
of each of the three divisions of the Canal enter¬ 
prise, t t the "transit” property, the "business" 
property, and the Panama Railroad with its asso¬ 
ciated properties The report presents data for 
each year from 1922 to 1936 Inclusive The 
investigators who prepared the report for the 
Coordinator accepted the official statement of 
the Canal accountants as to investments as of 
1921, including compound interest on the funds 
jrlvanced during the period of construction end¬ 
ing in 1920 However, the net investments, as 
determined liv the Coordinator's staff, are less 
than those presented in the annual n ports of the 
(lovemor of the Canal The difference between 
the amount of present net investment as staled 
m the rc]X>rt of the Coordinator’s staff and 
in the Governor's Annual Report is due mainly 
to two causes Lhc Coordinator's report makes 
larger annual deductions for depreciation of 
Canal "transit" property, and also includes in 
annual expenses a charge for the amortization of 
the investment 

Ab has been stated, the accounts kept by the 
Canal authorities include in the statement of 
Canal expenses an unfunded sum for depreciation 
of Canal general property In 1936 this un¬ 
funded cx|n*nse Item was increased from $1.006,- 
625 to $1,21)0,000, at which figure it has since 
remained As has lieen noted, the Canal ac¬ 
countants, in the Governor's Rojiorl for 1937, 
accepted the suggestion of the Committee on 
Tolls and Vessel Measurement Rules and stated 
what the amount of rapitul investment would 
hr, jftrr deducting $28,116,952 of accrued depre¬ 
ciation This with the other adjustments, as 
above noted, would make the net investment less 
depreciation, as of June 30, 1936, not including 
the [imjK'rties operated bv the Panama Railroad 
Company, $506,846,576 As the result of an 
engineering survey, the Canal authorities, in 
1937, made some adjustments in their accounts. 
Beginning with 1937, the Annual Report of Lhe 
Govrmor of the Canal slates the amount of 
accrued depreciation for property other than 
the railroad company projierties The accrued 
"Canal depreciation" to July I, 1937, less retire¬ 
ments for that year, was $20,209,165.86, the 
"plant deprecation” (less 1937 retirements) was 
$10,284,898 39, the total for the two dosses of 
property being $30,494,064.25. As calculated 
by the Canal authorities, the capital investment 
in the "Canal” and “plant” (other than the 
railroad company properties) was, on the 30th 
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of June 1937, $538,160,472, less $30,494,284 of 
accrued depreciation, the net capital investment 
being $507,666,408 By June 30, 1941, the 
accrued depreciation had increased to about 
$38,778,000, but, owing mainly to expenditures 
thus far made upon canal defense property and 
upon the third set of locks that is being con¬ 
structed, the capital investment had risen to 
$593,202,000, and the net capital investment hail 
become $554,424,000 

The consideration to be given depreciation in 
determining net earnings will lie discussed later, 
but, in this connection, attention mav lx- called 
to the difference in accrued depreciation, up to 
Julv 1, 1936, as calculated by the Canal authori¬ 
ties and by the staff of the Coordinator of Trans¬ 
portation The Canal accountants found the 
amount of accrued depreciation, on that date, for 
the Canal general property, other than "floating 
plant and business property," to be $19,411,111, 
while the corresponding total as stated in the Co¬ 
ordinator's report was $70,955,459 This wide 
difference was due uiainlv to the fact that the 
Coordinator's staff applied depreciation to a 
large amount of fixed property which the Canal 
authorities did not consider to lie subject to 
depreciation The accrued depreciation, as cal¬ 
culated by the staff of the Board of Investigation 
and Research, was practically the same as the 
amount stated in the reporL of the Coordinator 
The Board of Investigation and Research ui 
the tentative rejiort upon "The Panama Canal, 
Financial Results of Operation,” Exhibit No 
VV-15, doe* not contain a statement of the in¬ 
vestment in the Cano] property fur 1936, but the 
amount of the net investment, less depreciation, 
is stated for each of the five years 1937-1941, 
The following table contains the figures for the 
amount of net investment, less depreciation, but 
without amortization for the years 1937 and 
1941, as presented in Exhibit No W-15, for the 
three general categories of projwrty included in 
the Canal enterprise as a whole 

1937 1941 

Canal irannti or general prop¬ 
erty lew deprerlai ion $443,164,406 $409,447,431 

BumncM property, lew rleprc- 

- elation rcservet 22,986,691 27,900,703 

Railroad Company operated 
properties, leu depreciation 

reserves 24,682,320 36,459,657 

Total $490,837,617 $473,807,791 

The Report of the Coordinator of Transpor¬ 
tation does not contain data bevond 1936, but 


states the amount of the net investment in the 
three parts of the Canal enterprise for each 
year from 1922 to 1936 The 1936 net invest¬ 
ment, without reduction for amortization, was 
as follows 

Canal transit or general property, less depre- 

eumon $443,168,025 

Huuncas property, leu depredation reserves 26,649,131 
Railroad Company operated propen leu, leu 

depreciation reserves 24,867,463 

Total 8494,684,619 

It may be noted that the totals for net invest¬ 
ment, less depreciation, in the Canal enterprise 
as a whole, as stated in the tentative Report of 
the Board of Investigation and Research, for the 
years 1937 and 1941, and in the Report of the 
Coordinator of Transportation, for the year 1936, 
although differently determined, do not differ 
greatly from the total net investment of $475,- 
214,870 ub determined by the Committee on 
Panama C.inal Tolls anil Vessel Measurement 
Rules 

The foregoing details as to the net capital 
investment in the Canal enterprise as a whole- - 
gross investment less accrued depreciation for 
the "Canal transit property," and less the depre¬ 
ciation reserves for the “business properties" and 
for the properties operated by the Panama Rail¬ 
road Company -have been presented .is the 
necessary prelude to a consirleration of net reve¬ 
nues and the rate of return upon investment 
Before subjecting the details as to net earnings 
to analysis and revision, it may he stated that 
the accounts of the Canal authorities show that 
the net revenues, for 1936, from (1) Canal transit 
operation and Canal Zone Administration, plus 
(2) the profits upon the business operations of 
the Canal, plus (3) the profits from the properties 
operated by the Panama Railroad Company, were 
$16,529,826.84, which would be 3 percent upon 
an investment of $550,994,228. At the begin¬ 
ning of the fiscal year 1939, the Fast year before 
normal conditions were disrupted by the out¬ 
break of the present World War, the total capital 
investment was $535,975,675 62, and the 1939 
net revenues were $16,004,190 17, which was2 98 
percent of the investment When the World 
War began in 1939, the traffic of the Panama 
Canal and the revenues from tolls fell off; and, 
although the net revenues of the "business oper¬ 
ations ” and of the railroad company's operations 
were larger in 1940 and 1941 than they had been 
in 1939, the net revenues from the Canal enter- 
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price as a whole, as calculated by the Canal 
authorities, decreased and li> 1941 had fallen 
to $12,500,451.81, which would be 3 percent of 
$416,881,727 For the five-year period 1937 - 
1941 inclusive, the total net revenues of the 
Panama Canal enterprise as a whole, thus calcu¬ 
lated, were $74,338,225 70, the annual average 
for the five years living $14,867,645, or 3 percent 
of $495,588,167 

Treatment of Annual Defreciation anii 
Amortization as Part of Annual 
Kxm-nxfs 

If the foregoing data told the whole story, the 
determination of the amount of the annual net 
income availaldc for the |iayment of intcresL, 
year by year, upon the amount of the net prop¬ 
erly investment would be a relatively simple 
mutter However, there are two other factors 
that must be considered, and ihcv complicate 
the problem to be solved One fartor or ques¬ 
tion is whether ami m what amount should the 
annual depreciation of properly lie added to ex¬ 
penses and be deducted from groat, revenue year 
hy year In other words, should the annual 
gross revenue be sufficu.nl to cover normal oper¬ 
ating and maintenance expenses and to provide 
funds equal to the amount of property deprecia¬ 
tion, Buch funds to be invested in the property, 
or set aside as reserve funds, or be paid to the 
owner or owners of the property, the owners of 
the Canal enterprise being the people of the 
United States represented by the treasury of 
their national government ? The general answer 
to this question is easily made, the revenues 
should be sufficient to cover propertv deprecia¬ 
tion to protect the owners against a loss of 
investment. 

The other complicating factor to lie considered 
is whether the revenues obtained from the opera¬ 
tion of such a property as the Panama Canal 
should provide for the amortisation, over a fJcrvod 
of fifty, seventy-five, or a hundred years, of the 
fixed or “non-depreciable” property, which, as 
shown by the accounts of the Canal authorities, 
com prises more than 70 percent of the Canal 
transit and business properties In the Report 
on Public Aids to Transportation prepared for 
the Coordinator ol Transportation, and also in 
Exhibit No. W-15 issued by the staff of the 
Board of Transportation and Research, an annual 
charge covering "amortisation of investment in 


non-depreciable property” is included in annual 
expenses and is deducted from gross revenues 
Thi accounts kept by ihr Canal authorities do 
not include amortization in annua! expenses; and 
the Committee on Panama Canal Tolls and 
Vessel Measurement Rules, .is has been stated, 
did not recommend providing for ihe immediate 
beginning of the amortization of investment 

In discussing the amount of annual deprecia¬ 
tion to be included with other c\|icnscs and to 
be deducted from operating revenues to ascertain 
the amount of mt rtvenue available for Ihe 
pa\ment of interest upon net capital investment, 
it will be well to take the hscal >ear ending 
June ,30, 1939, the jear before the traffic ami 
earnings of the Canal had (men much affected by 
inti rnation.il turmoil The sources of informa¬ 
tion for the fiscal >ear, 1939, are the Annual 
Report of the Governor of the Canal nml tin 
Exhibit No W-15 prepared bv the staff of the 
Board of Investigation anil Research 

\s set forth m detail in the “financial mil 
statistical statements" comprised in SccLinn V 
of the 1919 Vtimidl Report of lIi< (lOVirnor of 
the (anal, the Canal c\|x>nws, not including 
those for "business 0 |Xralinns" ami for the oper¬ 
ations earned on by the railroad company, 
werr $1 3,660,979 07, which included an unfunded 
slim of SI,200,1)00 for "depreciation on gcniril 
propertv " The nit revenues of the ('anal, 
other than those for "business" mil "railroad 
com|wnv" operations, less the cxpi-nses (gross 
revenues of $27,502,050 26-813,660,979 07), 
werr $13,841,071 19 The net revenues from 
"business o|jcrations" m 1939 were $681,272 48, 
the amount of 'investment less depreciation 
rt serve” living 825,314,041 B7 III the manage¬ 
ment of "business prnjicrtics" thr expenditures 
to offset depreciation of plant and equipment 
tan lie included in expenses and deducted from 
gross revenues Large depreciation reserves are 
maintained The ixrrent of return on invest¬ 
ment is the percentage whith net revenue is of 
investment less depreciation reserves Accom¬ 
panying the table itemizing "business ex|g nses, 
revenues, and profit and loss" contained ut the 
annual reports of the Governor of the Canal, is 
the following statement (italics added) 

Business operations of the Panama Canal are con¬ 
ducted separately from operating activities pertain¬ 
ing to the transiting of vessels and the guvernmtnt 
of the Canal Zone The annual appropriation seta 
(of Congress) for the Panama Canal authorize the 
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use of appropriated funds for the conduct of auxiliary 
business activities, provided that fundi to advanced art 
recovered tkrouth tar tunes, and mAh further pronto 
that any net profit derived from tuck business activities 
be emend annually into the Untied States Treasury 

The Panama Railroad Company functions as 
a corporation, and the operations in connection 
with the Panama Railroad include the Panama 
Railroad, and the harbor terminals, the steam¬ 
ship line operating between Panama and the 
United States, and “outside operations “ In 
connection with each of the several operations— 
railroad, harbor terminal, steamship, and “out¬ 
side operations”- -n depreciation reserve is main¬ 
tained These depreciation reserves m 1939 
totaled $11,220,142, which sum deducted from 
the investment, .is of that date, left an “invest¬ 
ment less depreciation reserves" of $35,783,- 
397 31, upon which a net income of $1,48) ,847 10 
was earned 

As has been staled, the Canal authorities re¬ 
ported a net revenue, far the fiscal year 1939, 
from Canal transit o|ienition and Canal Zone 
Administration, of $13,841,071 19, from business 
operations, $681,272 48, while the net revenues 
from railroad company operations were $1,481,- 
847 10, thus making the total net revenues from 
the operation of the entire Canal enterprise 
$16,004,190 77 In deciding whether this net 
revenue made the Canal enterprise self-support¬ 
ing In 1939, we need to give further consideration 
to the manner in which depredation is dealt with 
by the Canal authorities in determining net 
investment and net revenues. The accounting 
practice regarding depreciation is staled as fol¬ 
lows in the annual reports of the Governor of 
the Canal 

Depreciation of depreciable property and equip¬ 
ment » charged to operations at accepted rates, 
the amounts so charged being accrued In offsetting 
valuation or depredation reserve accounts Using 
account balances as of the beginning of the fiscal 
year, accrued depreciation is deducted from groas 
capital to establish the investment upon which In¬ 
terest return is calculated. 

The account of annual expenses of Canal 
transit operation and Zone Administration in¬ 
cludes the unfunded sum of $1,200,000. This 
unfunded sum less the annual retirement of 
property had reached $21,487,543.04 during the 
period from July 12, 1920, to June 30, 1939 
There was also an aperued floating plant depre¬ 
ciation for the same period of $4,007,271 15; the 


amount of such depredation, for 1939, less retire¬ 
ments, was $225,613 33, which was induded in 
operating expenses. The accrued depreciation 
of busineM fixed property and equipment for the 
period 1920-1939 was $8,647,036 38; the amount, 
for 1939, less retirements was $689,093 78 As 
has been explained, the Canal authorities, in the 
management of the "business property,” are per¬ 
mitted to maintain depredation reserves fully 
offsetting depreciation These accrued deprecia¬ 
tion totulB, as of 1939, for "canal," "floating 
plant," and “business property," amounted to 
$32,347,325.33 The Canal authorities state the 
amount of gross capital investment ui the Canal 
transt, Zone Administration, floating plant, and 
business properly (the property of the Cnnal 
enterprise less the property managed by the rail¬ 
road company) to have been $540,694,147 73, at 
the beginning of the fiscal year 1939, and that 
the investment, lesB accrued depreciation, June 
30, 1938, was $508,346,822 50 If to that lie 
added the investment, less depreciation reserves, 
in the Panama Railroad, and Steamship Line and 
other properties managed by the railroad com¬ 
pany. $27,62B,853 12, at the end of the fiscal year 

1938, the net investment in the Canal enterprise 
as a whole at the beginning of the fiscal year 
1939 was $535,975.675 62 The net revenues 
from the Canal enterprise as n whole having been 
$15,934,860 75, the interest return earned on 
capital investment during the year ending June 
30, 1939, was 2 98 percent 

If the gross and net investment in the Canal 
enterprise, os determined by the Panama Caual 
authorities, be reduced by the amounts that 
would be subtracted by following the method 
adopted by the Committee on Panama Canal 
Tolls and Vessel Measurement Rules, -the net 
amount which hail gone into the Canal enter¬ 
prise up to the beginning of the fiscal >ear, 1939, 
> a the Investment upon which the government 
should have received 3 percent interest in 

1939, is lowered from $535,975,675 to $460,664,- 
753 The deductions are the difference between 
simple and compound interest on advances dur¬ 
ing the construction period up to 1920, $14,- 
175,429; the costs, with simple interest to 1938, 
of giving the original locks a width of 110 feet, 
instead of 100 feet, for naval reasons, $10,083,- 
750, the dividends with ample interest, paid the 
government up to 1938 on the stock of the 
Panama Railroad Company, about $15,000,000; 
and the $36,051,743 of surplus earnings which 
the Panama Railroad Company had invested in 
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its property up to 1936. Upon a net investment 
of $460,664,753 at the beginning of the fiscal 
year 1939, the net revenues for that fiscal year 
as calculated by the Canal authorities would 
provide an interest income of 3 46 percent This 
calculation deducts only $1,200,000 from reve¬ 
nues for “the depreciation of fixed property " 
If, as recommended by the Committee on Tolls 
and Vessel Measurement Rules, $3,500,000 (in¬ 
stead of $1,200,000) be deducted from revenues 
to provide for depreciation of Canal “transit" 
and Zone Administration property and for a fund 
for normal replacements and betterments, the 
rate of return on the net investment would have 
been 2 87 percent 

How much of the depreciation in the property 
of the Canal enterprise during the year ending 
June 30, 1939, wus included m expenses? The 
Canal accounts included iii the operating ex¬ 
penses of the “Canal property,” other than 
“business property," the usual unfunded item 
of $1,200,000 The accounts of the operations 
connected with “business property" show that 
depreciation reserves were not only maintained 
but were increased by $815,428 88 during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1939 During the 
same year the depreciation reserves of the prop¬ 
erties operated by the railroad company were 
increased by $513,619 55 Apparently the only 
question is whether the depreciation in the Canal 
transit and Zone Administration property (the 
"Canal property”) is covered by charges against 
earnings As to this question there is a differ¬ 
ence of opinion arising from different views as to 
what is to be included m depreciable property 
and the rate or rates at which depreciation should 
be reckoned 

In the Coordinator's Report on Public Aids 
to Transportation the statement is made that 
“cognisance is taken by the Governor (of the 
Canal) of oil cost factors though the accounts 
set up for depredation appear m the aggregate 
to be inadequate " In Exhibit No. W-15 of the 
Board of Investigation and Research there is the 
statement "Whether depredation charges cur¬ 
rently applied by the Canal authorities are 
adequate to reflect the wastage of assets is a 
problem on which there would likely be no 
general agreement " Each annual report of the 
Canal authorities contains a tabular statement 
of the "depreciable" and “nondepredable" prop¬ 
erties induded in capital assets. In the report 
for 1939 the several kinds of "Canal general 
property" listed as depreoable have a total value 


of $102,811,736 while the entries under non¬ 
depreciable amount to $391,278,368 The Canal 
authorities state in their annual reports that 
"depreciation of depreciable property and equip¬ 
ment is charged to operations at accepted rates " 
Their total for accrued depredation up to the 
present for Canal property (other than floating 
plant, business fixed property, and business 
equipment for which depreciation reserves are 
maintained from revenues), is the accumulated 
amount of depreciation that has been induded 
m annual expenses 

Those who prepared the Report of the Coordi¬ 
nator of Transportation upon Government Aids 
to Transportation and the staff who worked out 
Exhibit No W-15 of the Board of Investigation 
and Research reckoned depreciation at higher 
rates and upon more kinds of pro|ierty than the 
Panama Canal officials have computed it The 
Reiiort of the Coordinator contains the follow mg 
statement 

Depreciation in the amount of $20,477,523 19 was 
■el up as of June 30, 1937 (in the Reimrt of the 
Governor of the Canal) The difference between 
this amount and $69.49B,32I 87, shown in the pres¬ 
ent study, results more from the fact that more 
classes of property arc considered subject to depre¬ 
ciation accounting than from differences in rates used 
on property depreciated both by the Canal Authori¬ 
ties and in this report It is believed, however, that 
for the type of analysis here undertaken more sig¬ 
nificant results are obtained by formal depreciation 
accounting than by dependence upon the rtlireimnt 
or replacement methods ho largely used by the Canal 
Authorities, 

The Coordinator's rcjxirt brings the data to 
1936, and according to that report the deprecia¬ 
tion of Canal “transit" fixed property and equip¬ 
ment, dunng the fiscal year ending J unc 30,1936, 
was $4,242,986 86, the accrued depreciation up 
to that time being $69,498,321 87 The Exhibit 
prepared for the Board or Investigation and 
Research states that the "computed depreciation 
of depreciable property” dunng the fiscal year 
1939 was $4,158,544 82, the accrued depreciation 
upon "fixed property” up to the beginning of the 
fiscal year 1939 being $77,956,145.18. These 
figures as to annual and accrued depreciation, ds 
stated In the two reports, do not include depre¬ 
ciation of Canal business property or of the 
properties operated by tbe Panama Railroad 
Company, for which properties depredation re¬ 
serves are maintained 

The Committee on Panama Canal Tolls and 
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Vessel Measurement Rules found the justified 
capitalization of the Canal enterprise as a whole 
for 1036 (net investment lets depreciation) to he 
<475,214,870 49 Of that total <42,204,886 26 
was included in railroad company properties, 
<24,625,263 09 was for business property and 
equipment, leaving <408,474,721 14 for Canal 
transit and Zone Administration propcrL} 

The Report of the Coordinator of Transporta¬ 
tion (in which data are brought only to 1936) 
accepts the statement of investment as calcu¬ 
lated by the Canal authorities According to 
the Coordinator’s report, the 1936 investment, 
less depreciation to date, as per Panama Canal 
accounts, in Canal transit and Zone Administra¬ 
tion property, was <514,123,485 34 From this 
was deducted <70,955,459 85 of accrued depre¬ 
ciation as computed for the Coordinator's report 
Thus the investment less depreciation in the 
Canal transit and Zone Administration properly 
in 1936, as computed by the Coordinator's stiff, 
was <443.168,025 49 

fn the Exhibit No. W-15 prepared for the 
Board of Investigation and Research the net 
investment, less depreciation, in the Canal prop¬ 
erty (other than "business properly” and rail¬ 
road company properties) at the beginning of the 
fiscal year 1939 was <421,875,469 41 

The annual report of the Governor of the 
Canal shows that the amount of investment, less 
accrued depreciation, in the Canal general transit 
and Zone Administration properly, was <480,- 
743,160 68, nt the beginning of the fiscal year 
1939 (July 1. 1938) 

Differences in the method followed by the 
Committee on Panama Canal Tolls and Vessel 
Measurement Rules, and by the Canal authori¬ 
ties, m computing net investment in the Canal 
enterprise account for the larger total as deter¬ 
mined by the Canal accountants The accrued 
depreciation, as reckoned by the Coordinator's 
staff and by those who prepared the Exhibit for 
the Board of Investigation and Research, being 
larger than the amount of accrued depreciation 
as computed by the Canal authorities, the net 
investment as determined by the Canal authori¬ 
ties is larger 

The foregoing details have been presented 
(1) to indicate how much annual depreciation is 
to be included in the expenses to be deducted 
from the gross, to ascertain the net, revenues of 
the Canal property (other than "business prop¬ 
erty" and properties operated by the railroad 
company), and (2) to assist in determining upon 


what investment, less accrued depreciation, in¬ 
terest is to lie reckoned in deciding whether the 
Panama Canal is self-supporting 

As has been stated, depreciation of property 
is computed differently by those who have made 
the calculation The Committee on Panama 
Canal Tolls and Vessel Measurement Rules in¬ 
cluded in future annual expenses to be met from 
income <1,500,000 for the maintenance of a de¬ 
preciation reserve for "Canal property” other 
than business properties and properties of the 
Panama Railroad, nnd <2,000,000 for a surplus 
fund, if found necessary, for normal replacements 
and betterments That was equivalent to a 
total of <3,500,000 annually for providing against 
the accrual of depredation of “Cnnal properly ” 
The method followed by those who prc)>arvd the 
Coordinator's Report on Public Aids to Trans¬ 
portation would make the amount of depreciation 
of Canal transit fixed property and equipment, 
during the fiscal year 1939, <4,243,728 71, while 
the corresponding depreciation as calculated for 
the Report of the Board of Investigation and 
Research was <4,158,544 82 

As previously noted, the Canal authorities 
indude in annual expense an unfunded sum of 
<1,200,000 for "depreciation on general prop- ( 
erty ” In calculating accrued depreciation upon 
such property the amount credited to retirements 
is deducted, thus the accrued “Canal property" 
depreciation as of June 30, 1939, was only <797,- 
109 61 greater than on July 1, 1938 During the 
same fiscal year there was an increase in accrued 
"floating plant" depreciation of <225,618 33 
The total of the increase during the fiscal yenr 
ending June 3, 1939, in accrued “Canal prop¬ 
erty” depreciation and in floating plant dejire- 
eiation was only <1,022,722 94, as stated in the 
Report of the (xivernor of the Canal The large 
annual depreciation in "business fixed property" 
and in "business equipment” is offset by the 
maintenance from annual revenues of large de¬ 
preciation reserves ITie net investment in 
"business properties" and in the properties oper¬ 
ated by the Panama Railroad Company ib the 
gross investment less the depreciation reserves. 
Depreciation is taken care of as an annual 
expense 

To be self-supporting during any fiscal year 
tlie Canal enterprise as a whole must have net 
revenues sufficient to pay interest (at 3 percent 
per annum under present conditions) upon the 
amount of the net investment, and net invest¬ 
ment at a given time means original property 
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investment leas accrued depreciation If a sum 
for the amortization of non-dcprcciable properly 
ia annually included in expenses to be paid from 
revenue*, the net investment at a given date ib 
the original capital investment leas accrued de- 
preciation of depreciable property and less the 
amount of amortization that has thus far lieen 
made from earnings ['he ('anal authorities, in 
their account of earnings and capital investment, 
have not included amortization 1 lie Commit¬ 
tee oh Tolls and Vessel Measurement Rules did 
not include amortization as an annual charge 
to be included m expt uses, hut suggested that 
with the future growth of traffic and revenue 
it would be well to provide for the amortization 
of investment 

Ratf of Return on Investment 

The Committee on Polls and Vessel Measure¬ 
ment Rules computed what it considered to be 
the net amount of the investment, in 1936, in the 
Canal enterprise as a whole, and recommended 
such tonnage measurement rules and such rates 
of toll as it thought uoufd result in future reve¬ 
nues sufficient to meet operating expenses, to 
maintain the projierty in an undepreciated con¬ 
dition, and to yield an annual interest return of 
3 percent upon the property investment As 
computed by the Committee, the net investment 
in the Canal interpose, as of 1936, was consid¬ 
erably less than the amount as calmlaled by the 
Canal accountants 

Those who prepared the Report for the Coor¬ 
dinator of Transportation and Exhibit W-15 for 
the Board of Investigation dnd Research adopted 
the Canal authorities' statement of investment 
up to 1921, but, in computing the net investment 
year by year beginning with 1921, the authors 
of the Report and the Exhibit followed methods 
different from thrae of the Canal accountants, 
they calculated annual depreciation at much 
higher rates mid they made liberal provision for 
the amortization of the investment m the non¬ 
depreciable property included in "Panama C'anal 
trunsit" projierty The policy thus followed by 
the authors of the Report and the Exhibit has 
two results, it reduces the current amount of the 
net investment upon which annual interest is to 
be computed, but it also largely increases the 
amount of expenses to be deducted from annual 
revenues, and correspondingly reduces the net 
revenues available for the payment of interest 
upon investment "The combined net revenues 


accruing from the Canal and its business units," 
in 1939, as computed by the Canal authorities, 
"produced a return of 2 86 percent on net invest¬ 
ment " Based upon thi revenues and expenses 
as calculated in prepanng Exhibit W-15, the 
"percent of return, in 1939, on present invest¬ 
ment,” less past amortization, in Canal transit 
[woperty was 2 36, while for “business property” 
the "percent of return on depreciated invest¬ 
ment” was 2 536 

If the Canal enterprise as a whole is considered 
as a unit, and the entire net income is divided 
bv the entire investment less depreciation (with¬ 
out taking account of amortization in conneition 
with investment and expenses), iht data con¬ 
tained in Exhibit W-15 show that the net reve¬ 
nues for the fiscal year 1939 would make available 
the jiayment of interest of 2 734 percent upon 
the amount of the investment at the beginning 
of the fiscal year If the amount of amortiza¬ 
tion, to 1919, of the non-depreciable Canal 
“transit” projierly be deducted from the invest¬ 
ment in the Canal enterprise as a whole for the 
fiscal ymr 1939, and if the amount of amortiza¬ 
tion for the fiscal yiar, 1939, be included in 
expenses, the interest return ujion the invest¬ 
ment, for 1939, becomes 2 51 As the tables 
in Exhibit W-15, from whiph the data as to 
investment, earnings, and expenses wot taken, 
are ixtinsioiis of tables Loillaincxl in the Report 
of the Coordinator of Transportation which 
brought the data to 1936, the nuthods and re¬ 
sults of the investigation made by the staff of 
thi Coordinator would show rates of return upon 
unamorttzed and amortized investment similar 
to those based U|xm the tables in Exhibit W-15 

Because of the relatively small amount of 
annual property depreciation which the Canal 
authorities include in annual expenses, and be¬ 
cause they have not included amortization ui 
their financial accounts, the annual rate of inter¬ 
est on net investment, as stateel in the annual 
reports of the Governor of the ( anal, is higliiT 
than the rate as shown by the tables in the 
Report of the Coorduiator of ITans|>ortation and 
in Exhibit W-15 of the Board of Investigation 
and Research The Governor's report for 1939 
states that the annual net revenues from Canal 
operations and "business” operations were $14,- 
522,343 67 If to fbw be added the net revenues 
derived from the properties operated by the 
Panama Railroad Company, the total for the 
Canal enterprise becomes $16,004,190 17, which 
would yield interest at the rate of 2 985 ]>errent 
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upon the net investment lea depreciation, at the 
beginning of the fiscal vear 1939, aa shown in the 
reports of the Panama Canal Authorities and 
the Panama Railroad Company Thus before 
traffic and tolls were cut down bv the present 
World War the net earnings of the Canal enter¬ 
prise as a whole were nearly 3 percent of the 
investment, less accrued depreciation, as invest¬ 
ment and expenses were reckoned by the Canal 
authorities This leaves amortization out of the 
calculation 

As has been stated, if the net investment, lest, 
depredation, at the Itrginning of the fiscal year 
1939, be computed bv the method followed by the 
Committee on Panama Canal Tolls and Vessel 
Measurement Rules, the net revenues of the 
Canal enterprise as a whole during the fisral year 
1939 amount to about 2 97 percent on invest¬ 
ment This calculation also makes no provision 
for amortization of non-depreaable property 

In computing the annual earnings of the Pan¬ 
ama Canal, neither the Canal authorities nor the 
Committee on Tolls and Vessel Measurement 
Rules included the amount that would have been 
received had the war vessels of the United States 
Government and vessels of the Republic of 
Panama that were accorded free transit paid tolls 
that were levied upon other vessels. The Report 
of the Coordinator of Transportation and Exhibit 
W-15 of the Board of Investigation and Research 
state both the amount collected from tolls and 
the amount that would have been received had 
the vessels accorded fret transit paid the regular 
tolls The data as presented in the Coordina¬ 
tor's report show that, for 1936, the rate of 
return on depreciated investment in the Canal 
"transit property" was 2 59 percent In com¬ 
puting this rate of return, the charges for annual 
depreciation and amortization are included in 
eviicnses, and the revenues are adjusted by add¬ 
ing to those actually received the amount of 
“tolls applicable to vessels given free transit " 
A* calculated by the authors of the Coordinator 1 * 
report, the total investment less amortization 
and depreciation, or depreciation reserves, in the 
Canal enterprise as a whole was 8468,655,632.66; 
the net earnings from operation were $13,292,- 
803.39, which would make the rate of return, or 
interest payable, upon investment 2 83 percent 

The data presented ui Exhibit W-15 show that 
the total Investment less depreciation and amor¬ 
tization in the Canal enterprise as a whole at the 
beginning of the fiscal year 1939 (July 1, 1938) 
was $442,792,034.7$, and that the total net 


earnings derived from the three parts of the 
enterprise, including the amount that would have 
been received had tolls been paid by free-transit 
vessels, were $13,001,976 33—a return of 2.93 
percent upon the net investment in the entire 
enterprise For the three years 1937-1939, the 
average rate of return upon the enterprise as a 
whole was 2 72 percent, as shown by the data in 
Exhibit W-15 

The statement just made does not conflict with 
the one contained in Exhibit W-15 that "the 
average rate of return based upon the average 
investment in the Canal ‘transit property,’ not 
including ‘business' property, and properties op¬ 
erated by the Panama Railroad Company over 
the period J917-I941, was 2.179 " This rate is 
based upon revenues that include tolls that would 
have been paid by frcc-tramut vessels, but the 
only net revenues included are those derived 
from Canal transit and from civil administrative 
operations If the net revenues obtained from 
the operation of " business property” and the 
projierties managed by the Panama Railroad 
Company had been included in net profits, and 
if total profits had been divided by total invest¬ 
ment in the Canal enterprise as a whole, the rate 
of return for the five-year period woukl have 
been higher The percent of return on "Canal 
transit" property- revenues being adjusted to 
include tolls upon free-transit vessels—for the 
five years, 1937-1941, as stated in Exhibit W-15, 
was 2 179 Upon "business" property the rate 
of return for the five years was 3.387; and upon 
properties operated by the Panama Railroad 
Company the rate of return upon depreciated 
investment was 6 098 percent, and would have 
been 8 544 percent had those who were carried 
at reduced rates upon the Panama Steamship 
Line paid full fares 

As above stated, the rate of return upon the 
net investment in the Canal enterprise as a whole, 
as investment, expenses, and revenues were cal¬ 
culated by the authors of Exhibit W-15, was 
2 93 percent for 1939, and 2 72 for the three-year 
period 1937-1939 During the five-year period 
ending in 1941, there was a reduction m the 
traffic using the Canal and in the revenue from 
toils, due to the World War, but the average 
annual rate of return for the five years on the 
average annuel net investment, lets depreciation, 
in the snftrs Canal enterprise was 3.2 percent, 
if the actual revenues are adjusted to Include 
tolls on vessels accorded free transit and to in¬ 
clude the extra amount that would have been 
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received hnd all passengers on the Panama 
Steamship Line paid the regularly scheduled 
fares. The relatively large rise in the average 
rate of return for the five years, 1937-1941, as 
compared with the three-year period ending June 
30, 1939, was due to the large increase, in 1940 
and 1941, in the net income of the Panama Rail¬ 
road, the Panama Steamship Line, and the “out¬ 
side operations" of the Panama Railroad Com¬ 
pany as a result of the services rendered for those 
connected with the construction of the third set 
of locks and for those concerned with the estab¬ 
lishment, maintenance, and manning of large 
military defenses When the war ends, the in¬ 
come from these three sources will decline, but 
the Panama Railroad Company and its activities 
will doubtless be more profitable in the future 
than they were before the war 

Conclusions 

From the many, and doubtless confusing, farts 
and figures as to investment, earnings, expenses, 
and income of the several parts of the Panama 
Canal enterprise, and of the enterprise as a whole, 
the general conclusion may be drawn that in 
1939, the last fiscal year before conditions were 
disrupted by the World War, the Panama Canal 
enterprise as a whole hail become self-support¬ 
ing, and that, if normal jieace-time development 
had prevailed, provision might soon have been 
made for putting the enterprise upon a stlf- 
liquidating basis by the amortization, from earn¬ 
ings, of the non-depreciable property included in 
the investment 

The data presented in the Report of the Coor¬ 
dinator of Transportation show that, for 1936, 
the investment in the Canal enterprise as a whole, 
leas accrued depreciation of depreciable properly 
and depreciation reserves, and 1 cm amortization 
to date, had net earnings equal to a rate of return 
of 2 83 percent, the amount of "tolls applicable 
to vessels given free transit" being included in 
earnings 

According to the Exhibit prepared for the 
Board of Investigation and Research, the total 
net earnings of the entire Canal enterprise, dur¬ 
ing the fiscal year 1939, adjusted to include the 
amount of tolls that would have been received 
from vessels given free transit, yield a return of 
2.93 percent upon net investment, the annual 
depreciation and amortization charges being in¬ 
cluded in expenses. 

The Panama Canal Authorities m their ac¬ 
counts have not provided for amortization of 


non-depredable property, and they have included 
in annual expenses a smaller amount than others 
have included for depreciation of the property 
connected with Canal transit and Canal Zone 
Administration The net investment, for 1939, 
in Canal transit property and in the Canal enter¬ 
prise as a whole, as reckoned liv the (anal 
authorities, is larger than the net investment 
as Btated in the Coordinator's report and in 
the Exhibit of the Board of Investigation and 
Research Upon thiB larger net investment in 
the entire Canal enterprise, as calculated by 
the Canal authorities, the net income for 1939 
yielded a return of 2 985 percent If there had 
been no World War, the net revenues of the 
enterprise, as calculated by the Canal authori¬ 
ties, would have been sufficient, following the 
fiscal year 1939, to have made possible the be¬ 
ginning of the amortization, from earnings, of 
the investment in non-deprcciablc property 

Upon the net investment in the ('anal enter¬ 
prise as a whole, ul the beginning of the fiscal 
year 1939, as determined by the method followed 
by the Committee on Tolls and Vessel Measure¬ 
ment Rules, the rate of return for that fiscal year 
was 2 98 percent. $3,500,000 for depreciation and 
replacements and betterments having been in¬ 
cluded in expenses deducted from revenues to 
determine the net income 1 his calculation mav 
adequately cover depreciation, by charges against 
revenues, but it does not provide for the amorti¬ 
zation, from earnings, of non-depreciablc prop¬ 
erty investment 

It is evident that during the years intervening 
between the official date fixed for the end of the 
(anal construction, July 11, 1920, and the fiscal 
year 1939, there was h relalively large amount of 
accrued depreciation of property that had not 
been offset by annual churges against revenue 
A part of the total capital investment in the 
Canal enterprise had thus been lost However, 
before 1939, the net investment, less deprecia¬ 
tion, in the Canal enterprise had come to be upon 
a self-supporting basis Before the outbreak of 
the World War, in 1939, plans were being made 
for the construction of a third set of locks along¬ 
side the original twin locks This addition to 
the facilities was needed to accommodate com¬ 
mercial and naval vessels thut are loo large to 
pass through locks a thousand feet in length and 
a hundred and ten feet in width There was no 
other apparent need for the early addition of a 
third set of locks, but the proposed expenditure 
was justifiable It meant a substantial addition 
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to capital investment, but, by the time of the 
completion of the construction of the proposed 
locks—possibly in 1950—the increased traffic 
and revenues might have been sufficient to keep 
the Canal enterprise as a whole upon a self- 
supporting basis. Some increase in the present 
relatively low rate of tolls might have been found 
necessary 

The present and probable future status of 
Panama Canal finances has been changed by the 
World War, Had the World War not occurred, 
the Canal enterprise as a whole could have been 
definitely continued on a self-supporting basis as 
a commercial facility, and in the not distant 
future provision could have been made for the 
amortization of investment from current earn¬ 
ings When the war is over, and the rate of 
increase in traffic and revenues again becomes 
normal, and when the work now in progress upon 


additional locks and channel approaches has been 
completed, a careful ltudy should be made of 
the amount of the investment in the Canal as a 
commercial enterprise, and of the amount of the 
investment that has been made for military 
reasons That having been done, the tolls and 
other service charges should be so adjusted os to 
yield revenues that will enable the Canal and its 
associated activities to be self-supporting as a 
commercial enterprise The investment that has 
been made and the expenses that are incurred 
for military reasons should be a part of the 
national outlay for military defense Whether 
and when the future Canal revenues should be 
made such as to provide for the liquidation of 
the investment in the Canal aa a commercial 
enterprise, is a question that should receive 
prompt consideration after the war in reaching 
decisions as to policy regarding the Canal 
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ALEXANDER LOVEDAY 

Director, hu)nuinir and I 1 manual and Tranwt Department f»f the LeiRin of Nations 
(Read February IQ, IQ4J) 

I liAVb entitled my subject today “ 1 lie Ivco- solidly than last him--' Or will the whole structun 
nomica of Transition " By this I do not mean Ix-gin to rrunihle again afti r a fi w y< ars, as it did 
economics in transition, though in fact there is in I‘>20> I think that if we e\amim the causes 

taking place, 1 believe, a profound change in the of that crumbling and of the final collapse, we 

whole philosophy of economies I mean Lite shall find grounds for optimism The causes 

transition from the economy of war to the rrnn- may have been manifold, but there an two or 

only of |>eacc three which stand out c learlv ns having dominant 

Many people are reluctant to discuss thisques- importance I he first and most obvious is that 
lion and argue that we cannot foresee accuratel\ no concerted policy for dealing with the dilTiculL 
enough what conditions will prevail at tile end of transition from war to (icacc was formulated prior 
tile war nor what the public will want, or thiv to 1918 A gnat and a noble humanitarian ef- 
urge that there is no lime to think about peace fort to afford nlicf to the stricken peoples of 
durmglhcwar So during the |>care |ieople were Im trope was made But there was no concerted 
reluctant to think alvout the possibility of war policv of adaptation to pcarc conditions or of re- 
ancl had no tune, and that is one reason win wi construction Inevitable everything went wrong 
arc at wur today If we do not pre|inre for jx arc, at the outse-L For fi ar of uni mplnv ment, a price 
wc shall lose- it, the world will quite surtlv lx 1 at Iwom was allowed to develop and to burst, in Un- 
war again ill our children's lifetime if not in our race to return to business as usual, all controls, 
own We have got to think m advance Ixith national and international, wi rc trampled under, 
about political securitv and alxiul economic sc- in a world without policy or civ-oixr.ilion, in 
cunly Wc must prepare for peace and, what is which wide arias were deprived of the harp ne- 
inore, we must make and shape our own future- cessities of life and of production, m which gov- 
Thal will be the- easier on account of the one ernments were uncertain at once of their tenure- 
great advantage- we can boast today over the- and their frontiers, financial control rollapsc-d and 
situation a quarter of a century ago We cannot currencies be-emuo wildlv inflated, countries with 
lookback We cannot trv to patch up the-old moie stable currencies, m dread of exchange 
order as it existed in 1939 because in 1939 there dumping, un|)OSfd anti-inflation tariffs, I he whole 
was none '1 here w r ere only the-rums of an order trading sv stem was twisted out of shape at birth 
The world had dismlcgrated into a number of Now therr is no need to rcpc-al this history 
economic fragments, some already at war and With courage and foresight, we can prepare for 
some preparing for war There was no world the future, and my object Loday is to suggest 
economic order and no universal desire to create certain broad lines of police In the light of past 
one There was no economic creed and no desire e-xperie-nce and in the determination to fight this 
to find one Trade- was being used by the \mb war through to a finish—a finish which is after 
Powers not aa a channel of welfare, but as an the end of hostilities—we can, 1 believe, if we-will, 
instrument of |xvwer |X)htics, currency controls effect a smooth transition from war to |iearo 
were being used as a means hv which the- rich The- second and more obvious cause- of the 
could extract credit from the poor breakdown of the economic system we- Inal to 

Wc arc forced, therefore, today to look forward rc-e-stabhsh was that w hi n the- |>erh.i|vs inevitable 
and not backward—to think constructively and depression ocrurrexl in 1929, the govi rnments did 
not regretfully -like Noah and not like Lot’s not know what to do There was no gc ne-rally 
wife accepted doctrine aliout the causes of depression, 

Wc must think constructively and build brick there was certainly no bodv of accepted rules for 
by brick from the jxnnt at which the war ends overcoming them It was not even an accepted 
Can we, in fact, hope to build for the future more doctrine that governments should try to over- 
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come them In the end, they were forced to take 
some action. They groped- each for itself 
Some were successful, the vast majority were not, 
and the action taken in the aggregate probably 
worsened the situation 

The third cause was that certain governments 
did not wish to restore or construct any working 
international, economic system, but seized the 
occasion that the collapse afforded to promote 
their power to dommute and to conquer 

These second and third causes, therefore, were 
lack of knowledge and lack of will Lack of will 
there may always be, there will always be men 
ready to seize the orcasion offered by disaster to 
promote their own aggrandizement Rut if we 
can prevent another major depression after this 
war, we can prevent at hast such an opportunity 
for power politics from arising It remains to be 
proved whether we can, but it is at least certain 
that we know incomparably more about the 
causes of depression and the means by which 
they can be checked and overcome than we did 
twelve years ago That leaves me mildly op¬ 
timistic, and no person who has had over twenty 
years of international life could ever be more than 
mildly optimistic 

We know better how to control our own desti¬ 
nies, but what sort of destiny do we want? Be¬ 
fore we can frame i>olicirs for the transition from 
war to peace, we must have some ultimate objec¬ 
tive of policy Public opinion will determine 
these objectives and is, I believe, doing so al¬ 
ready A trend of opinion is emerging from the 
stress and welter of the depression of the thirties 
and of the war, showing a vigor und simplicity 
that augur well for the future As I understand 
it, some such view as the following is becoming 
more and more widely accepted 

The war has shown that with modern mechani¬ 
cal equipment and present-day skills production 
con be enormously Increased, and that with ade¬ 
quate organization all can be employed. We 
want to see an organization of society after the 
war in which this whole apparatus of production 
is kept actively engaged in producing what is re¬ 
quired to satisfy human needs We want to be¬ 
gin with the consumer and make sure that the 
essential needs of all people are satisfied first m 
so far as our present equipment will permit We 
wont to assure that no person is left in want be¬ 
cause his or her earning power is interrupted or 
reduced by old age or sickness, we want to as¬ 
sure, moreover, that no person willing to work 
and capable of working shall be prevented from 


doing so We want to maintain the liberty of 
the individual to choose his own occupation, to 
work or to rest, to save or to spend, to believe 
and to utter his beliefs We want the advantage 
of education to be available to all, and the advan¬ 
tages of modem means of production, of knowl¬ 
edge, and of trade to be available to all nations 
so that all may share in a rising standard of living 

That, it seems to me, is the essence of what is 
being demanded, sometimes dramatically, some¬ 
times inarticulately, but always with the same 
insistence on the essential pointB Think of the 
consumer first, think of all consumers, make sure 
that real needs are satisfied first; the skills and 
the mechanism and the raw materials are there, 
it can be done up to a certain level and iL must be 
done and the level must be gradually raised, if 
simultaneous large-scale unemployment, large 
stocks of unsalable goods, and starvation were 
inevitable in society as it was organized, then the 
organization of society must lie changed, but it 
must not be so changed as to sacrifice the liberty 
of the individual 

That is a challenging creed, all the more chal¬ 
lenging because it is so simple and sweeps aside 
difficulties Can the objectives be attained, can 
they be attained without sacrificing individual 
liberty or individual enterprise? 

We ought to bo under no illusion about the dif¬ 
ficulty of assuring employment to all who are 
willing to work The analogy of war conditions 
may well be misleading With millions of men 
drawn off into the armed forces and almost un¬ 
limited ordcre for war requirements, it is far 
easier to guarantee employment than in peace¬ 
time, when demand depends on the changing and 
uncertain tastes of the individual In war the 
government compels saving in order to allow of 
its consumption and investment, in peace, saving 
may exceed individual consumption and invest¬ 
ment and, if it does, demand slackens 

But in spite of this, the very objectives of the 
creed we are discussing facilitate their own 
achievement This may seem paradoxical, but 
it is true Depressions sink deeper and deeper 
by a spiral process, because one man Is unem¬ 
ployed he contracts his purchases and puts an¬ 
other out of employment, and the second a third, 
till the bottom falls out of demand Stop that, 
it is said, and you will convert your depressions 
into minor recessions in activity. 

Depressions are largely caused because more is 
saved than is spent Establish on immutable 
demand for necessities, it is said, and you greatly 
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reduce this risk, and year in year out you increase 
the chance for profitable business and individual 
enterprise That is true Whether success will 
actually be achieved will depend on the willing¬ 
ness of society to live up to its creed and the 
willingness of governments to take action when 
that is necessary It will not be achieved if 
business becomes nervous whenever the govern¬ 
ment has to stimulate a waning demand for goods 
or labor Nor will it be achieved if some work¬ 
ers try to keep others from occupations which 
offer opportunity, or if only the right but not the 
duty to work is claimed The obverse of every 
right is a responsibility 

Rut more important than all these considera¬ 
tions is the fact that wars inevitably create forces 
that lead to instability Die great wars of the 
past have been followed more or less immediately 
by deep depressions and wide-spread distress re¬ 
sulting from those depressions 1 'hcy twist and 
distort the economic structure, lead to an excess 
of certain forms of plant and skill and a scarcity 
of others, thev sever the links of trade, tin .5 
undermine habit and confidence, and they leave 
whole areas devastated and whole peoples incap¬ 
able of purchasing what is necessary to re-start 
business 

If the economic system starts rocking violently 
in the first years of peace, it may prove impossible 
to steady it, and governments afraid of the 
clamor for employment or of the insistent de¬ 
mand for security in an insecure world, may try 
to shut out the world, may resort again to 
autarchy, may abandon hope of liberty and com¬ 
pel the individual to work where thev will, for 
what wages they will, and for such hours as they 
will Democracy will have lost the peace 

The problem of effecting a smooth transition 
from war to peace is, therefore, of vital im¬ 
portance Our whole future may depend upon 
it Can we effect it? I believe we can if we 
think out in advance the problems that are likely 
to arise and frame policies in advance for the 
solution of those problems I propose to select 
three such problems by way of illustration and I 
Bhall endeavor to show that, for the solution of 
all these problems, it will be necessary not only 
to elaborate policies in advance, but to elaborate 
concerted international policies 

We must have a picture in our minds of the 
conditions that arc likely to present themselves 
Those conditions will, of course, vary vastly from 
country to country and from region to region. 
But the richer countries will have a dominant 


influence in creuting or preventing a post-war 
boom or depression, and on them will rest the 
major responsibility for avoiding post-war chaos 
in the poorer countries 

Let us examine first, then, the probable picture 
in these richer countries We shall find on the 
oae hand an enormous pent-up demand for ail 
die goods which could not be obtained during the 
war, on the other, men ready to he demobilized 
to make them and savings that have accumu¬ 
lated because of wartime restrictions on buying 
People will want to convert these savings into 
cash, and there will tie a rush for goods unless 
measures are taken to chock it On the top of 
the demand in these countries, there will be the 
needs of the occupied and devastated areas— 
urgent needs for fond and clothing, for harbor 
equipment and rolling stuck, for rehousing and 
reconstrurtion If starvation or seim-slarvation 
is to he avoided, the immediate post-war demand 
for first necessities will lie much greater than itjs 
today 

The first danger we have to face, therefore, is a 
boom m prices, especially the prices of prime 
necessities, followed bv a slump Tins is exactly 
what happened after the last armistice Men 
were reabsorbed into industry with extraordinary 
rapidity—only to be thrown out on the streets 
again a year and a half later There it no excuse 
for that sort of development which will, of course, 
render it much more difficult for the poorer 
countries to get what they require Before con¬ 
sidering how to avoid it, however, let me pane on 
to the second cause of instability 

The second cause I have in mind is the almost 
inevitably bumpy nature of the post-war demand 
for durable goods, for houses, motor cars, house¬ 
hold furnishings, in poorer countries, bicycles, 
etc The demand will be bumpy for this reason 
The stock of these goods in the hands of the con¬ 
sumer will be largely worn out or out of date 
Everyone will want to replace what he has as 
quickly as he can afford to do so There will be 
a sudden, forceful, wide-spread demand, and 
when that is satisfied, there will be an abnormal 
proportion of new, durable goods which will last 
for some time aqd will not have to be replaced 
immediately, demand will slump What has 
really happened k that the age distribution of 
the goods m the hands of (he public is an abnor¬ 
mal one Oaing to the war, and it will take a con¬ 
siderable number of ycare before it gets smoothed 
out But until it is smoothed out, the demand 
will be bumpy, we may expect that demand will 
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come forward in waves, beginning with a heavy 
swell and trough and gradually over the yean 
diminishing to a ripple Thus the abstention 
from buying durable goods today will render im¬ 
mediate recovery much easier, but will render a 
smooth transition from war to peace more 
difficult 

The third danger I want to mention Is the 
danger of inflation—serious runaway inflation, 
if we fail to provide the countries which have not 
got enough foreign assets with the food and raw 
materials necessary to get economic activity re¬ 
started In China there is already such serious 
inflation that some taxes are bring paid m kind, 
in rice, in Europe, owing to the German occupa¬ 
tion charges, the whole scene is set for inflation 
At present control is being exercised with varying 
degrees of success But if the war is followed by 
a weakening of central authority, or if, when the 
time conics, countries have to obtain raw mate¬ 
rials at any sacrifice in order to get their men 
employed, and their citizens start directly or in¬ 
directly selling their currency on a large scale to 
do this, then wc Bhall be faced again by a repeti¬ 
tion of the social tragedies of the early twenties 
And social tragedies may lead to social upheavals 
and a situation in which the objectives of policy 
we are discussing are as inaccessible and Uncer¬ 
tain as the Milky Way. 

I have deliberately chosen three very different 
types of problems the last dearly international, 
but most likely to arise in the poorer or more 
stricken lands, the second—the bumpy nature of 
the demand for durable goods—apparently do¬ 
mestic and of major importance in the richer 
countries only, the first—the risk of a price boom 
—universal Is this first a national or inter¬ 
national issue? I submit that the answer to that 
question is that they are all essentially inter¬ 
national questions, as is the whole problem of a 
smooth transition. 

Let us examine the first question—the danger 
of a price boom A single country can try to 
check prices by control of credit, by continuing 
rationing, by price ceilings But if others ore 
competing in the world markets and are forcing 
up the prices of the goods It must have, it will 
be compelled to follow the market and raise its 
ceilings. The only possible means of avoiding 
this danger in the period of post-war scarcity is to 
continue the government purchase of crude prod¬ 
ucts and the international control of tonnage and 
to co-ordinate domestic rationing, so long as 
serious scarcity exists. 


If one country suddenly abolishes its rationing, 
it will deprive others of a part of the world’s 
scan t supply of goods, and by competing for these 
goods, force up prices What is required is a 
general and gradual increase of rations In all 
countries as supplies become more abundant. 
By thia I do not, of course, mean that rations In 
all countries should be equal or even that they 
should be increased in ail countries by propor¬ 
tionate amounts. Conditions vary far too widely 
from area to area for any such automatic rule 
But they should be raised by common assent 
and not by unilateral action The need for joint 
action and for many of the war controls is deter¬ 
mined not Bimply by the existence of hostilities, 
but by the existence of scarcities, and this fact 
requires to be understood and accepted in 
advance 

Logically it is natural to move from a con¬ 
sideration of the demand for consumers’ non¬ 
durable goods—roughly the rationed articles— 
to consumers’ durable goods, at I have done 
above But the whole picture falls more readily 
into perspective if we think rather chronologically 
than logically Chronologically the next prob¬ 
lem after purchase is the distribution of food and 
raw materials, which involves the whole problem 
of relief and reconstruction This is patently an 
international issue and one of quite vital im¬ 
portance 

I link the words "relief" and ’’ reconstruction” 
together deliberately because here there is really 
only one problem—how to get production going 
again in countries where human beings are starv¬ 
ing for lack qf food, and machines are idle for 
lock of raw materials. There is a danger in re¬ 
garding this mainly aa a humanitarian question. 
In some countries the most urgent need will be 
for food, in some for raw materials Some will 
have the meant with which to pay, and some will 
not. Whatever the needs, if the lack of means of 
payment threatens a breakdown, economic dis¬ 
order, and soda) chaos, then there is a case for 
rendering assistance There is a case for render¬ 
ing assistance not simply on grounds of humanity, 
of relieving physical distress, but because we can 
only win the war if we win the peace, create order 
out of disorder, and avert chaos. To provide food 
alone will not avert chaos, nor indeed is it com¬ 
mon sense or good businew, Men want to be 
able to produce themselves, to be active and Inde¬ 
pendent and not to batten on others. The cost, 
whatever it may be, of effecting a smooth transi¬ 
tion must be less than the cost of trying to restore 
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order out of post-war chaos I have used the 
expression "rendering assistance" rather than 
“ giving relief" deliberately, because the capacity 
of the stricken areas to pay immediately or later 
cannot be foreseen at this date. The points I 
want to make arc that whatever the financial 
arrangements—and we may hope that they will 
lie based on the accepted principle of equality of 
sacrifice—relief and reconstruction are a unique 
problem—an international problem and one 
which can be solved only If policy is determined 
in advance Let us assume then that some such 
policy as I have suggested is adopted and adopted 
ui time, and there is, I think, no good reason at 
present for assuming that it will not be, what 
chance is there then of maintaining a stable eco¬ 
nomic system in the world and reaching out with 
some measure of success to the objectives of 
economic policy that seem to be so widely ac¬ 
cepted today? 

Amongst many others there remains our second 
danger, the bumpy nature of the post-war de¬ 
mand for durable goods. Now one of the major 
causes of depressions that the demand for 
durable goods always tends to be bumpy The 
difficulty 1 have mentioned about the age dis¬ 
tribution of these goods after the war will ac¬ 
centuate this major factor of instability and in a 
sense docs not present a new problem Keep 
the demand for capital goods stable, man> econ¬ 
omists say, and you will keep the whole economy 


stable They may well be right, in any case it is 
certain that if depressions and unemployment 
are to be avoided, demand as a whole must be 
kept stable, and if governments accept the re¬ 
sponsibility for preventing unemployment, they 
must accept responsibility for doing this But, 
if one government attempts this, acting alone, it 
will find its prices out of gear with the rest of the 
world, its exports drying up, its currency reserves 
depleted, and it will be driven to abandon its 
policy, to allow its exchanges to depreciate, or to 
resort to autarchy It can no more do this alone 
than a member I wink can get out of step with the 
general credit policy of the Federal Reserve 
System Failure to realize tins fact accentuated 
the depression of the thirties and led to the 
autarchy of the thirties and the war of the forties 
Have wc learnt our lesson? I do not know But 
I am quite sure that if we have not, fate—a harsh 
teacher—will make us go through it again 
We have been in the habit of thinking of cur¬ 
rency and trade as the two essentially inter¬ 
national departments of economic policy That 
is, I think, a mistaken view International co¬ 
operation is required above all in the formulation 
and execution of anti-depression policies—poli¬ 
cies for maintaining full employment The real 
choice that lies before us in the future is the 
choice between such joint policies and autarchy. 
If we choose in favor of autarchy, wc shall qiutc 
certainly sacrifice individual liberty 
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In a remarkable lecture on “ The World Eco¬ 
nomic Crisis,' 1 delivered at the Polish Institute 
of Arts and Sciences in America, Professor Ernest 
Minor Patterson, enumerating the various enses 
of our times, mentioned also the entus of sclf- 
dcterminism 1 He rightly pointed out that the 
outbreak of another world war has given empha¬ 
sis to this crisis so that at present the very prin¬ 
ciple of self-determinism seems to he questioner I 

In order to understand the deeper reasons of 
such a critical approach to the problem, it is 
worth while reviewing, even in an oversimplified 
form, the usual argumentation of those whu want 
to "reconsider" the right to national seW-detcr- 
nunation 1 They recall that the peace after the 
first world war was gupiioscd to be based upon 
the idea of sclf-detcrminism; they stress the 
failure of that settlement, as evidenced by the 
present war, and they conclude, with much 
apparent logic, that consequently the basic prin¬ 
ciple must have liccn wrong 

Their approach is obviously a historical one, 
and therefore a discussion from the historical 
point of view is badly needed, especially as 
usually the principle of self-determinism is de¬ 
fended from the viewpoint of international law * 
For a historian, it is easy to notice a first mistake 
of the deductions which have been summarized 
above As in so many other cases, the historical 
background of contemporary international rela¬ 
tions ought not to be limited to contemporary 
history, to the well-known events of the Inst 
years Discussing the problem of national con¬ 
sciousness which is so closely connected with that 
of self-determinism, Professor Halvdan Kohl, in 
contradistinction to those who begin the study 
of nationa lism with the French Revolution, goes 

1 Bulletin o] It w Point f intitule, I (2), 242, January, 
1042 

• Thia paper vat already md when I received Profewcr 
Fricb Hula'e pamphlet, "National erif-detennlnatimi re¬ 
considered" (Studies on War and Peace 24, published by 
the New School for Social Research, New York) I hope 
to reply on another occasion to his new arguments. 

* See two recent articles by J6ief SuHcoweki, "The pria- 
riplo-of self-determination" and " rbe Atlantic Charter 
and the principle of self-determination" (Nets Eurepe, l 
(8), July, 1942, and (9), August, 1942) 


hack to the early Middle Ages. 1 And the idea 
of self-determinism can be traced back even far¬ 
ther it is as old as history itself 

There is a famous passage in Thucydides, who 
in order to show the importance of thr Pelopon¬ 
nesian war, which he so admirably described, 
emphasizes that it was fought "for the great¬ 
est things freedom and rule of others " Op¬ 
posing those two ideas, the great Greek historian 
suggests an excellent definition of Bclf-dctermin- 
isiii it simply is the principle of freedom from 
foreign rule It is that basic freedom, the pre¬ 
requisite condition of the four others, which a 
great contemporary American writer has called 
“the freedom to lie free " 

Similar examples could easily be found in the 
whole course of ancient hiHtory. particularly in 
all Lascs of resistance against the conquest by 
any of the great Empires When the last of 
these Empires of Antiquity, the Roman one, was 
"transferred” to the Germans and became the 
medieval Roman Empire of the German nation, 
the resistance of almost all the other European 
countries against its claims of supremacy was 
already much more akin to what wc now call 
self-detefminiBm Essentially different from the 
struggle for hegemony between the city-Btatcs 
of ancient Greece, it already was a movement 
closely associated with the growth of national 
consciousness among the non-Gcrm.in peoples— 
in many cases the same nations which were to 
claim the right of self-determination in 1918 and 
are fighting today for freedom from foreign rule. 

As early as the first half of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury some typical cases can be quoted where the 
fight against foreign rule clearly appears as in¬ 
spired by the idea of national self-determinism 
In Western Europe it was the Hundred Years 
War which, having started in the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury as one of the many dynastic conflicts of 
the Middle Ages, became in its second phase, 
in the days of Joan of Arc, a war of liberation of 
the French nation In eastern Central Europe, 
the Poles and the Lithuanians, defending them- 

1 See the brief summary of Prafrtsor Koht’e views in 
BulUin Ike Point lustitute, 1 (2) 287 
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■elves against the Teutonic Order, were so fully 
aware of the nature of their struggle, that they 
submitted to the Council of Constance a schol¬ 
arly treatise where the right of self-determination 
of all nations, including even the pagans, was 
proclaimed in an almost modem spirit 1 At the 
same time, the Hussite wars were not only fought 
for religious and social reasons, but also, perhaps 
even chiefly, for the national freedom of the 
Czechs Likewise, when the Protestants of the 
Low Countries rebelled against Catholic Spain, 
or when the Irish Catholics defended their faith 
against Cromwell's Puritans, these religious wars 
-of the sixteenth and seventeenth century were 
also struggles for national rights 

In general, the greatest c vents of all ages which 
still appeal to us and seem so much nearer than 
intneated diplomatic problems of the same times, 
are, as a matter of fact, expressions of self-deler- 
mimam which would occupy an outstanding place 
in any history of freedom, as planned once by 
laird Acton At least one more example must 
be mentioned, not only liecaiise of the very place 
of this meeting, but also because it oixrns a new 
period in the history of self-determinism the 
American War of Independence ccrtami) was a 
decisive triumph of that principle, a first step 
towards its universal recognition in theory, and 
the Inauguration of a century where the prac¬ 
tical realization of the right to national self- 
determination was steadily progressing in both 
hemispheres 

This progress can be explained by the intimate 
connection of self-determinism with another prin¬ 
ciple which was in progress since the end of the 
eighteenth century with democracy Democ¬ 
racy too was by no means something new Its 
earliest definition can also be found in Thu¬ 
cydides in the famous speech madi by Pericles 
at the funerals of the first victims of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian war The medieval tradition of self- 
determinism was sometimes, as in the cnee of 
Switzerland, first an expression of democracy, 
without national aspirations, merely directed 
against the oppression of free communities by 
feudal overlords, but just this case is particu¬ 
larly instructive, because it shows how soon such 
a process resulted in the formation of a new 
nationality, deeply attached to its independence 

i "Trsctatui de prutcetato Papac et Imperatofl* rwpcctu 
Infidelluni," written in 1416 by PsuIob Vladnrun (Pawd 
Wiodkowic), Recta- of the University of Cracow, the 
Latin original ha* been edited by M BobnyAakl In 
Saradewsr Prowo Poltkufo PomHiti (Monument! nf Old 
Poliah Law), published by the PnlUh Academy 


The main dates in the further development of 
European democracy, 1789 and 1848, strongly 
confirm the thesis of the done relationship be¬ 
tween the two principles the French Revolution 
interpreted the Rights of Mftn and Citizen as 
including the right of any nation to freedom and 
independence, and the year which saw the fall of 
McLternich and of his system is well known as 
"the spnng nf the nations " 

Without discussing these familiar questions,* 
it can be said that without demoerncy national 
self-detemunaUon has proves I difficult to achieve, 
while true democracy simpl\ is impossible with¬ 
out national self-determination A govi rnment 
of the people, for thi (x-ople, and b\ the jx-ople 
cannot be realized. nB long as one people is gov¬ 
erned by another And these considerations 
suggest a second definition of aelf-ileterniinisin, 
complementary to the expression of Thucydides 
in the light of modern ex|x-rienee we also mav 
say that self-determinism is democracy in inter¬ 
national relations 

Nobody was more aware of this txinnetliou 
than President Wilson He knew that the world 
could not lx- made safe for democracy without 
putting the right of national self-determination 
fully in practice He did not, however, consider 
it the only liasis of the ]>eace conditions which 
he suggestexl Almost half of Ins famous four¬ 
teen points (1 -5 and 14) deal with geiit-rul prob¬ 
lems of international organization Such an 
organization was for him the indispensable cor¬ 
ollary of self-eletermmism And htre we come to 
the second mistake which is being made by the 
adversaries of this principle The final settle¬ 
ment after the firBt world war proved deficient 
not because self-determinism was its main foun¬ 
dation, or rather one of its mam foundations, but 
only because die second foundation, as material¬ 
ized in the League of Nations, was not sufficiently 
strong 

Both of these foundations were conceived out 
of the highest moral motives In the case of 
Alsace-Lorraine, it was clearly said in the treaty 
itself that it was restored to France in order to 
repair the wrong which had lieen done in 1871 
by disregarding the desires of the population 
concerned For similar reasons the plebiscite in 
Schleswig, which had not been held in 1864, was 

* An extremely nrh material on the whole movement 
toward* national self-determination through the nine¬ 
teenth century can be found in Professor (> Weill'i book, 
L'Eurtpe du da-neuntme nicle el I'uite de noiurmolitl, 
Pan*, I960 (in the collection L'P.eolutuirt de PhnmenU/, 
edited by H fkrr) 
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organized after the victory of the Allies although 
they had no direct interest in the matter The 
liberation of Poland and of Czechoslovakia waa 
a reparation for much greater injustices of the 
past Dmcuuing the second of these cases, Pro¬ 
fessor J T Shotwell has remarked with good 
reason that it was not a question of artificially 
creating a new state, but whether or not the 
national independence movement which already 
hod succeeded in liberating the country, should 
be officially recognized or repressed by the peace¬ 
makers 1 In the case of Poland the situation was 
exactly the same 

It therefore must be added that such moral 
considerations, far from being artificially intro¬ 
duced into the treaties by some abstract idealism, 
were supported hy, and m agreement with, the 
concrete situation in Europe as it emerged out 
of the first world war And how strong the 
trend towards self-determination then was on the 
whole continent, is best illustrated by the ex¬ 
ample of the Baltic countries They achieved 
independence although they received no support 
at the Paris Conference, were not even mentioned 
in the peace treaties there prepared, and were 
recognized by the great powers only in 1921, 
after having been refused admittance at the first 
Assembly of the League. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that the 
practical application of self-determinism was not 
without serious difficulties, especially as far as 
the drafting of the new frontiers was concerned 
But instead of discussing in detail the minor 
mistakes of the peace-makers, it might be inter¬ 
esting to observe that those who wanted to 
correct them, made the situation even worse. 
The Hungarian-Rumanian frontier, as fixed in 
the treaty of Trianon, which is particularly easy 
to criticize, was, however, much less shocking 
than the partition of the disputed territory of 
Transylvania twenty years later, in the middle 
erf the second world war 

If we mention this point, it is chiefly because 
it is one of the many proofs that the outbreak of 
that war had nothing to flo with the unavoidable 
shortcomings of the application of self-deter- 
miniMn Such alleged diortcomings only served 

1 C m kmt le mha—Twnty ytars of t ndtfiondnco, edited 
by R. J Kerner, University of California Press, 1940. 
Prdtmet Shotwell asked there (p. 444) I “Can anyone 
imagine what the American people would have said, if 
after having eecured the condition of freedom for them 
peoples through a costly war, wo then had turned agslnet 
them and repremed their liberties In the Interest! of the 
sovereign whose authority they had renounced}" 


as pretexts for the territorial “revisions” of the 
peace treaties which directly led to another war. 
The first pretext, m the case of Austria, is par¬ 
ticularly instructive It is true that under the 
treaties of Versailles and Saint-Germain, Austria 
was not allowed to join Germany. But there 
was no real violation of self-determinism, because 
the Austrians were not placed under foreign rule, 
but freely governed themselves, and even those 
of them who desired some kind of federal union 
with Germany, did not wish the complete ab¬ 
sorption of their country whose very name was 
suppressed in 1939 In the case of the Sudeten, 
the claim of granting self-determination to three 
millions of Germans, «.f to less than one twen¬ 
tieth of the German people, had to serve as a 
pretext for eventually depriving of that same 
right the whole Czech nation, * e almost three 
times more ficoplc The claims directed against 
Poland in 1939, again nothing but a pretext for 
destroying the whole country, were in addition 
an obvious distortion of the idea of self-deter- 
minism Danzig, like Austria, was not at all 
placed under foreign rule by the treaty of Ver¬ 
sailles which made it a free city, and better 
communications for the Germans of East Prussia 
had much less to do with self-determination than 
the freedom of the Polish population living be¬ 
tween Germany and her East Prussian colony 

A biased and one-sided interpretation of the 
peace treaties, both of their foundations and of 
the details of execution, is, however, only one 
more historical mistake of the adversaries of 
self-determinism. Much more serious, because 
connected with the future, is their advice that 
other principles should replace it at* the next 
peace conference. 

It Is hardly believable that one of the solu¬ 
tions, advocated by many of those who consider 
it reactionary to look back to 1919, is the return 
to the methods of 1815. The Congress of Vienna 
and its decisions used to be considered a symbol 
of darkest reaction- It would be unfair to enter 
into lengthy polemics with a great historian who 
recently died shortly after having described the 
“reconstruction of Europe.” achieved in 1815, as 
a model of post-war reconstruction to be imitated 
by our generation 1 It it very Improbable, in¬ 
deed, that the principle of legitimism would have 
a stronger appeal after the present war than the 
principle of self-determinism But it ought to 

1 GugUemo Ferraro, The ncamtrnetion of Bnropo; Ttlltj- 
road and U* Onptu 4 Pinna SB 14-11 IS (Irens! ). New 
Yrak, 1940. 
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be strosed that even that principle was not at 
all respected by the Congress of Vienna which 
used it as a pretext, but refused to restore either 
Poland, dismembered after eight centuries of 
legitimate existence, or the equally old Republic 
of Venice And the long senes of revolutions 
and wars which started a few years after 1815, 
to reach a climax in the penod of 1848 to 1878, 
refutes the widespread belief that the Congress 
of Vienna succeeded in securing to Europe a 
century of almost undisturbed peace 

There is another, much more important school 
of thought, which, criticizing the last peace 
treaties for having subordinated economics to 
politics, now wishes to replace the pnnciple of 
national self-determinism by what we may call 
economic determinism Instead of discussing 
the philosophical issues involved, it ought to be 
realized that all the truly important economic 
requirements can receive full satisfaction without 
abandoning national self-determination, without 
suppressing any political units and even with¬ 
out changing boundaries It is simply a question 
of readjusting the economic policy of the exult¬ 
ing states by avoiding economic nationalism and 
by giving up the misleading idea of economic 
autarchy This idea is not at all exclusively 
inherent in the so-called smaller states, and cer¬ 
tainly is much more dangerous, when applied by 
larger political units 

As a matter of fact, the economic arguments 
directed against national self-determinism arc 
only part of a third ideological system, whose 
hostility to self-determination is particularly 
violent It is another determinism, this Ume a 
geographical one, which pretends to be based on 
a new science, named geopolitics. This alleged 
science is nothing but a distortion and abuse of 
geography for political purposes Frequently 
connected with racial determinism, or even preju¬ 
dice, it is, like this racial superstition, a sys¬ 
tematic German adaptation of extravagant ideas 
imported from other countries, Geopolitics had 
first been propagated by a Swedish geographer, 
R Kjell6n, but it remained almost unknown in 
Sweden In Germany it has been associated 
with the deterministic ideas of F Ratzcl's school 
of anthropogeography and now is nothing but 
a tool of propaganda and power-politics. An 
amazing article published a year ago in an Ameri¬ 
can magazine has shown that practically every¬ 
thing can be "proved” by arbitrarily applying 
geopolitical slogans. On the contrary, the really 
scientific school of "human geography," founded 


in France by Vidal dc la Blache and developed 
by Jean Brunhes, Lucien Febvre, and others, has 
made it clear that geography, important as it ia 
for the study of international relations, can only 
suggest possibilities of solutions which ought to 
be determined by the free decisions of the peoples 
concerned 

National self-determinism, which is the expres¬ 
sion of this free will of living or not living 
together, is certainly not infallible Dangerous 
clashes between the self-determination of differ¬ 
ent groups, especially in frontier regions and even 
more in tern tones with mixed populations, may 
lead to erroneous solutions and sometimes seem 
impossible to conciliate. There are, however, 
ways and meAns of readjustment and compro¬ 
mise One naturally first thinks of plebiscites 
Their technique has been greatly developed in 
modern times, as described in Miss Wambaugh'B 
well-known books,’based on |>ractic.d experiences 
mode after the last peace conference The same 
exfienence is, however, a serious warning that an 
unscrupulous and often terroristic propaganda 
can easily falsify such an expression of the 
people's desire It is particularly dangerous to 
postpone too long the organization of any plebis¬ 
cite in the case of Upper Silesia, for instance, 
the penod of almost two years between the sign¬ 
ing of the treaty and the acLual vote, which was 
expected to be a “cooling-off” |ienod, actually 
became a period of disastrous excitement, as 
predicted by I J Paderewski at the Pans Con¬ 
ference '• In the present situation, after ruthless 
deportations of millions of prople, plebiscites in 
such regions would prove entirely misleading 

Another method should therefore be recom¬ 
mended Its name, very familiar in this country, 
is federalism Its close connection with both 
democracy and self-determination is also illus¬ 
trated by the Swiss example In spi te of the 
increasing interest in federalism, its history, like 
the history of freedom, has never been written 
A first attempt, made by K A Freeman 11 in the 

■ Sarah Wain ha ugh, A monograph on pUbunlet, New 
Ynrk, 1920, and PlobiscUti unco the World War. Waahlng- 
lon, 1935 

11 At the am ton of June 14, expreasing hu regret that 
a plebiscite had been decided, Paderewild added' “At tn 
the period of waiting which you have provided, a will 
create an unwelcome tension The pluhisdte should not 
be put off longer than *U month* at the moot" See 
Charles Phillip, Padorowtki, p. 40S, New Ycrk, 1933. 

u Edward Augustus Freeman, Hx&ory of foitral g< mrn - 
monl from Urn foundation of Ms Achaion Ltagu* to Ms 
fungm of Ms Untlod Stalor, I, lamdon-Cambridge, 

I M3; second enlarged edition Hutory of foitrol |se ers - 
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year which ho absurdly believed to be the year 
of '‘the disruption of the United States,” was not 
very encouraging Among many other mistakes, 
he made the error of not distinguishing between 
various forma of federalism All these forms 
local federalism, national federalism, and inter¬ 
national federalism, whether regional or global, 
offer almost unlimited possibilities of making 
national self-determination work and succeed 

Local federalism, usually called autonomy, 
can give satisfaction to the claims of smaller 
groups or of fractions of nationalities, without 
disorganizing the state to which they belong, by 
inconsiderate changes of frontiers Instead of 
separating the Sudeten territory from Czecho¬ 
slovakia, contrary to both history and econom¬ 
ics. without even mentioning security, the prob¬ 
lem can be settled by local autonomy, excluding, 
of course, any national-socialist organization 
Within the pre-war frontier of Poland in the 
East, which already was a frontier of compromise 
and could not be pushed back without question¬ 
ing the very existence of the country and her eco¬ 
nomic and cultural development, compact group* 
of the Ukrainian minority could be satisfied by 
a similar local autonomv 

In cases where the minor groups concerned arc 
forming an ethnic and cultural whole, a federal 
constitution of the entire state would be highly 
advisable In Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia, 
for instance, two states whose complete restitu¬ 
tion is an indispensable condition of a just peace, 
a federal form of national government would give 
satisfaction to the Slovaks, or to the Croats and 
Slovenes National federalism also seems to be 
the only solution of the German problem, in a 
country where centralization proved particularly 
disastrous 

In all similar cases the experience of Switzer¬ 
land and of the United States of America can be 
extremely helpful The situation is rather differ¬ 
ent when it is a question of federating nations 
which before had been entirely independent units 
In European history thq Polish-Lithuanian Union 
was one of the moat successful experiments in 

meat >■ Grrtrt end Italy, ed. by J. B Bury, London- 
New York, 1883 


that direction, 11 while the Kalmaj Union of the 
Scandinavian Kingdoms, started simultaneously 
under more favorable conditions, ended in a 
failure Such federal unions can never be en¬ 
forced and always must be baaed on the principle 
of full equality, as well as on real common in¬ 
terests. Their organization ought to begin in 
limited regions where the co-operation of two or 
more states of small or medium size seems a 
necessarv complement of their self-determina¬ 
tion, as for instance, in the eastern part of 
Central Europe 

Hoping soon to discuss that problem on an¬ 
other occasion, we should like to end by empha¬ 
sizing that a universal federal system, stronger 
than the League of Nations had been, would he, 
as in 1919, the highly desirable counterpart of 
national self-determinism A return to both of 
these principles, with a view to co-ordinating 
them harmoniously, would guarantee a durable 
peace much better than anv other method 
Legal equality of all members, great and small, 
of the world ftxleradon would be a condition as 
indispensable as in the case of regional federa¬ 
tions These regional groups would make It so 
much cosier to apply this principle of equality, 
because, as suggested in Mr Churchill’s impor¬ 
tant speech of March 21, the striking difference 
between the smallest national units and the 
biggest states would thus lose much of its sig¬ 
nificance Nevertheless, it is highly probable 
that the great powers will have exceptional 
responsibilities in the period immediately follow¬ 
ing the present war, and in special areas. The 
least, however, which can be asked in the name 
of self-determination, is the right for any nation, 
even the smallest one, freely to choose the “area 
of responsibility" to which it should belong. 
Only then the practical necessities of a world in 
crisis will be reconciled with the three funda¬ 
mental and inseparable principles of federalism, 
democracy and self-determinism 

“ I have dewnbod the 6ns two centuries of its develop¬ 
ment in my book, Dtiaje Unit JafidladthieJ (2 vet, Cracow, 
1919-1920), end I have else compered it with the Kelmer 
Union la e lecture delivered at the University of Upeale 
tn November, 1937, published On Polish) id b collec¬ 
tion of Wadies in bomr of P ro fess or Stsnishw Katrsebe 
(Cracow, 1938) 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE JEFFERSON BICENTENNIAL PROGRAM 

EDWIN O CONKLIN 

President, American Philosophical Society 
{Read April 22, 1943) 


This meeting is one of unusual interest, lie- 
cause it marks the bicentenary of the founding 
of the American Philosophical Society by Ben¬ 
jamin Franklin and also the two-hundredth an¬ 
niversary of the birth of Thomas Jefferson, third 
president of the Society The first dav of the 
meeting and part of the second will be devoted 
to the scientific, scholarly, and artistic activities 
of Jefferson, while the founding of the Society in 
1743 will be celebrated nt the dinner at the close 
of the third day 

If the .Society had not celebrated in 1127 the 
two-hundredth anniversary ol the beginning of 
Franklin's Junto, a precursor of the Societv, as 
the bicentenary of the American Philosophical 
Society, greater prominence would have been 
given to this real bicentennial of Lhe Societv 
For one hundred and seventy years the accepted 
date of the founding of the -Society was 1743 
Its centennial was celebrated in 1843, its sesqui- 
centenmal in 1893 and its bicentennial was dui 
in 1943 But on May 1, 1914, the Society voted 
to accept the report of a committee, recom¬ 
mending that the date of the starting of the 
Junto, 1727, be accepted as the date of the 
founding of the Amcricui Philosophical Society 
By this vote sixteen years were added to the age 
of the oldest learned society in America, which 
was already older by thirty-seven years than any 
other similar society in this country Since our 
two-hundredth anniversary was celebrated only 
sixteen years ago, it could not be made the chief 
event of this meeting, therefore the actual bi¬ 
centennial of the Society was given a minor place 
on the program and the Jefferson celebration the 
chief place 

Persons who do not realize what an important 
place Jefferson held in the American Philosophi¬ 
cal Societv nmv wonder why this Societv should 
follow the University of Virginia and the Gov¬ 
ernment of the United States in celebrating his 
birth The program of this meeting gives a 
satisfactory answer to any such query Thomas 
Jefferson was elected a member of the Society in 
1780, Councillor 1781-1785, Vice President 1791 - 


1794, President 1797-1815, Councillor 1818-1826 
He contributed papers to the meetings and 
Transactions, fossils and other natural history 
objects to the Cabinet, and books to the Library, 
consulte<l the Society anrl co-operated wilh some 
of its memliers in the Michaux and the I-twib 
and (_ lark explorations of the West 

Ills letter to the secretaries of the Society 
accepting his election to the Presidency (as 
printed in the Transactions 4 xii-xm, 1799) 
reads 

Monltcrllo, Jan 28, 1797 

Guntlbmbn, 

1 huve duly received your favor of the 7th inst 
informing me that the American Philosophical So¬ 
ciety have been pleased to name me their Pre-ndint 
The suffrage of a body, which comprehends what¬ 
ever tlie American world has of distinction in philoso¬ 
phy and science in general, is the most flattering 
incident of my life, and lhat to which 1 am the most 
sensible My satisfaction would lie complete, were 
it not for the consciousness that it is fnr lieyond mv 
titles. 1 feel no qualification fur this distinguished 
I Hist, hut a sincere zeal for all the objects of our 
institution, and an ardent desire to sec knowledge 
bo disseminated through the mass of mankind, that 
it may at length nach even the extremes of societv, 
beggars and kings I pray yon, gentlemen, to testify 
for me to our body, my sense of their favor, and my 
dispositions to supply by zeal what 1 may be de¬ 
ficient in the other qualifications proper for their 
service, and to be assured that your testimony can¬ 
not go beyond my feelings. 

Permit me to avail myself of this opportunity of 
expressing the sincere gnef I feel for the loss of our 
beloved Riltenhouse Genius, science, modesty, 
purity of morals, simplicity of manners, marked him 
as one of nature's 'jest samples of the perfection she 
can cover under the human form Surely no so¬ 
ciety, till ours, within the same compass of time, 
ever had to deplore the loss of two such members 
ns Franklin and Kittenhnusc Franklin, our Pam- 
arch, the ornament of our age and country, whom 
Philosophy and Philanthropy announced the first of 
men, and whose mime will be as a Btar of the first 
magnitude in the firmament of heaven, when the 
memory of hu companions of the way will be lost 
m the abyss of time and space With the most 
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affectionate attachment to their memory, and with 
sentiments n( the highest respect to the Society, and 
to yourselves personally, I have the honor to be, 
Gentlemen 

Your most obedient. 

And most humble Servant, 
Tb Jkffebson 

Jefferson was at that time Vice President elect 
of the United States, he had been Secretary of 
State in President Washington’s Cabinet, Min¬ 
ister to France succeeding Franklin, (Governor of 
Virginia, author of the famous Statute of Vir¬ 
ginia for Religious Freedom, author of the 
Declaration of Independence—and yet his re¬ 
spect for and devotion to science and learning 
were bo great that he could say that election to 
the presidency of the American Philosophical 
Society was “the most flattering incident of my 
life, and that to which I am the most sensible.” 

For eighteen years he continued to be chosen 
President, although often suggesting that he be 
not further so honored Finally in 1815 the 
Society yielded to his urgent request and chose 
as his successor in that office Caspar Wistar 
Later for eight years he served aa Councillor It 
is a splendid tribute to the superlative qualities 
of Jefferson, ns it is also to the good sense and 
philosophic temper of the Society, that during 
that long period of more than forty years he 
continued to be chosen an officer of the Society, 
although he was the object of such hatred and 
denunciation by narrow-minded partisans, sec¬ 
tarians, and ecclesiastics as was rarely if ever 
visited upon any other public man m our history. 
These are some of the reasons why the American 
Philosophical Society has a special interest in, 
and affection for, Thomas Jefferson, and why the 
Society joins the Nation in celebrating the bi¬ 
centennial of his birth 

All of the addresses will be published in the 
Jefferson Bicentennial number of the Proceed¬ 
ings 1 In addition the Society is publishing in 
its series of Memoirs a volume on Thomas Jeffer- 
son's Gordon Book, tjie original manuscript of 
which is in the possession of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society 

During the meeting there will be an exhibition 
in the Members' Room of some of the fossils 
and other natural history objects presented to 

• Vol 87, no 3 


the Society by Jefferson, many of his letters, 
manuscripts, pamphlets, and books, including 
one of the very first drafts of the Declaration of 
Independence and other memorabilia: also a 
copy of the famous “Jefferson Bible” with an 
Introduction by the late Cyrus Adler, which was 
loaned by Mrs. Adler On Friday evening Jeff¬ 
erson’s contribution to the arts will be signalized 
by an oddresa on that subject and also by the 
performance by a string quartet of musical 
selections which were among hi* favorites On 
the whole we trust that thiB celebration may be 
worthy of one of the greatest members and offi¬ 
cers of the American Philosophical Society and 
one of the greatest men in the history of our 
Nation 

The chief intellectual theme of the Dinner at 
the close of the meeting will be the Bicentennial 
of the Founding of the American Philosophical 
Society, for it waa on May 14, 1743, that Frank¬ 
lin published his Proposal for Promoting Useful 
Knowledge among the British Plantations in Amer¬ 
ica A photographic copy of one of these Pro¬ 
posals, now in the Mason Collection of Frank- 
tiniana of YaJe University, containing a letter 
from John Bartram the botanist to Cadwallader 
Golden, inviting him to become a member, will 
also be printed In the Jefferson Bicentennial 
issue of the Proceedings , 1 together with a 
photographic copy of a letter from Franklin to 
Coldcn, giving the names of the first nine mem¬ 
bers of the Society and saying that several meet¬ 
ings have been held to their mutual satisfaction. 
Significant extracts from this Proposal are the 
follow mg' 

That One Society be formed of Virtuosi or in¬ 
genious Men residing in the several Colonies, to be 
called The American Philosophical Society who ore 
to maintain a constant Correspondence. . . . 

That a Correspondence already begun by some 
intended Members, shall be kept up by thla Society 
with the Royal Society of London, and with the 
Dublin Society 

Benjamin Franklin, the Writer of this Proposal, 
offers himself to serve the Society as their Secretary, 
till they shall be provided with one more capable. 

The principal address on this occasion will be 
on "The Beginnings of the American Philo¬ 
sophical Society ” 

•Vol 87, no 3, pis III, IV. V, and VI. 



WHAT IS STILL LIVING IN THE POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY OP 
THOMAS JEFFERSON? 

CAIL BBCXEH 

Cornell University 
(Penrose Lecture, April It, /Wf) 

1 believe . that there exists a right independent of force —Thomas Jifm'rson 


Many nations have traced their history back 
to a fabled Golden Age, to the beginning of 
created things, when, os Hesiod says, "men lived 
like Gods, free from toil and grief 11 Our own 
history can likewise be traced, through its Kuro- 
pcan origins, back to that mythical time But 
we commonly think of it as beginning more 
recently, somewhat abruptly, in the clear light 
of day, with the settlement of Jamestown, the 
landing of the Mu) flower, and the founding of 
Massachusetts Bay colony Men did not then 
live like Gods, or frre from toil nnd grief, but 
there were in those days men of heroic stature, 
men around whom myths have gathered, and 
whom we delight, with good reason, to honor 
The beginning of our history as an independent 
nation is still more recent, and still more open 
to critical inspection lq the still brighter light of 
the eighteenth century, and yet this is for us 
still more truly the time of our Golden Ago, and 
of our ancestors of heroic stature Among the 
founders of our federal republic (to name onlv 
the most distinguished) were Washington, Frank¬ 
lin and John Adams, Alexander Hamilton and 
John Jay, Robert Morns nnd James Wilson, 
Richard Henry Lee, James Madison, and Thomas 
Jefferson No doubt we are apt to magnify these 
"Fathers" beyond their just merits. Their just 
merits were, nevertheless, sufficiently great, for 
it would be difficult to find, in the history of any 
other country, or in the history of our own 
country at any other time, withui a single genera¬ 
tion, as many statesmen in proportion to the 
population equally distinguished for learning, 
probity, and political intelligence And of these 
ten men, none exhibited these qualities to better 
advantage or more lasting effect than Thomas 
Jefferson. 

Jefferson, like Franklin, attiuned an inter¬ 
national eminence; like Franklin he was familiar 
with all of the ideas of his time, contributed 
something to its accumulated knowledge, and 


was identified with its most notable activities and 
events There was indeed scarcely anything of 
human interest that was alien to hiB curious 
and far-reaching intelligence Nevertheless, his 
name is for its inevitably associated with a cer¬ 
tain general idea, a certain way of regarding man 
and the life of man, a certain political philosophy 
The word that best denotes this political philos¬ 
ophy is democracy. More than anv other man 
wc think of Jefferson as having formulated the 
fundamental principles of American democracy, 
of what we now like lo call the American way 
of life 

Any significant political philosophy is shaped 
by three different but closely related influences 
The first is what Alfred North Whitehead has 
taught us to call the "climate of opinion"—those 
unconsciously accepted presuppositions which, in 
any age, so largely determine what men think 
about the nnture of the universe and what can 
and cannot happen in it, and about the nature 
of man and what is cssenual to the good life 
The second is more specific it derives from the 
political conflicts of the time, which dispose 
groups and classes to accept a particular interpre¬ 
tation of current ideas as a theoretical support for 
concrete political measures The third is still 
more specific it derives from the mind and tem¬ 
perament of the individual who gives to the 
philosophy its ordered literary form Whatever 
is original in the philosophy is usuallvcnntnbuted 
by the individual who gives it this form What¬ 
ever value it has for its own time depends largely 
upon the extent to which it can be used to illumi¬ 
nate or resolve the particular political issues of 
that time anti place But its value for other 
times and places will depend upon the extent to 
which the fundamental presuppositions on which 
it rests have a universal validity—the extent to 
which they express soma essential and enduring 
truth about nature and the life of man 

The political philosophy of Thomas Jefferson 
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was not in it* fundamental principles original 
with him It was his only in the sense that he 
gave to ideas widely current, and genuinely 
entertained by him, n Jeffersonian form and 
flavor Nowhere is this peculiarity of form and 
flavor so evident as in the famous Declaration of 
Independence, but Jefferson did not claim that 
the ideas themselves were in any way novel 
Some years later his old friend John Adams, a 
little irritated (as he was apt to lie on slight 
provocation) by the laudation of Jefferson as the 
author of the Declaration, protested to Pickering 
that there “is not an idea in it but what had been 
hackneyed in Congress for two years before 
To this Jefferson replied that it was not his 
purpose “to hud out new principles, to say 

things that had never been said before, but to 
place liefore mankind the common sense of the 
subject," and to harmonise the “sentiments of 
the day, whether expressed in conversation, in 
letters, printed essays, or the eltmentary books 
of public right " 1 This was indeed Jefferson's 
merit, und the high value of the Declaration for 
his own nine, that it expressed in lucid and 
persuasive form ideas then widely accepted, and 
thereby provided a reasoned justification for re¬ 
nouncing the authority of the British govern¬ 
ment Hut the Declaration purports to have a 
higher value than that, for in providing reasons 
for renouncing the authority of a particular 
government .it a particular time, Jefferson took 
occasion to formulate tht universal principles 
that, as he believed, could alone justify the 
authority of anv government at any lime 

These principles arc formulated in a single 
liaragruph We urc all familiar with it, having 
read it or heard it read manv times Hut it 
will always, ami certainly at no time more than 
now, bear repeating, and I will therefore repeal 
it once more, not precisely as it appears in the 
Declaration, hut as Jefferson first wrote it in the 
original draft 

We hold these truths to be sacred and undeniable, 
that all men are created equal and independent, that 
from that equal creation they demc rights inherent 
and inalienable, among which are the preservation 
of life, and liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
that to secure these rights governments are Insti¬ 
tuted among men, deriving their just powers from 
the consent of the governed, that whenever any form 

1 Charles Francis \dama. Works of Join Adams 2 314 
Boston, 1850 

■ Wrings of Thomas Jtftrsm (Ford ed) 7 304, 407, 
1896. 


of go\eminent shall become destructive of these 
ends, it in the nght of the people to alter or to RboliBh 
it, and to institute new government, laying its foun¬ 
dation oil xurh principle* and organizing ils powers 
in such form, as to them shall seem most likely to 
effect their safely and happiness 

Tills statement con tains the sum and substance 
of Jefferson’s political philosophy, which may be 
reduced to four fundamental principles (l) that 
the universe and man in it is governed !>v natural 
law, (2) that all men have certain inherent 
natural rights, (3) that governments exist to 
set urc ihcsc rights, and (4) that all just govern¬ 
ments derive Lheir authority from the consent of 
the governed These print iplcs, made explint in 
our federal and state constitutions, are still the 
fundamental principles of our |Kjhuc.il system, 
and on this anniversary occasion, when we are 
fighting a desperate w.tr to safeguard the jioIiIk-hI 
system that Jefferson did so much to establish, 
it is indeed appropriate for us to oak What is 
still living in this political philosophy? In order 
to answer this question, I will break it down into 
two more sperifit questions First, what did 
Jefferson understand bv natural law and natural 
rights, and what form of government did he think 
first suiled to secure these rights' Second, to 
what extent is his conception of rights and 
government still valid for us? 

The doctrine of natural law and natural rights, 
as Jefferson understood it, was revolutionary only 
in the sense that it was a reinterpretation, in 
Bccular and liberal terms, of the Christian theory 
of the origin, nature, and destiny of man As 
commonly understood in the eighteenth century, 
it was perhaps never better stated than by the 
French writer, Volnev 

Natural las is the regular and constant order of 
facts by which Cod rules the universe, the order 
which his wisdom presents to the sense and reason 
of men, to serv e them as an equal and common rule 
of condurt, and to guide them, without distinction 
of race or sect, towards perfection and happiness. 1 

For Jefferson as for Volncy, Cod still existed 
But for them God the Father of Christian tradi¬ 
tion had become attenuated into God the Creator, 
or First Cause Having originally created the 
world for a beneficent purpose and according to a 
rational plan, the Creator had withdrawn from 
immediate and arbitrary control of human affairs 
to the dim recesses where absolute being dwells, 
leaving men to work out their own solvation as 

1 Otwu (second ed ) 1 249 Paris, 1826 
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best they could But they could work out their 
salvation very well because the Creator had re¬ 
vealed his beneficent purpose, not in Holy Writ, 
but in the open Book of Nature, which all men 
by the light of reason could read and intcrpret- 
“Is it simple," exclaimed Rousseau, "is it natural, 
that God should have gone in search of Moses in 
order to sjtcak to Jean Jacques Rousseau’" To 
Rousseau, to Jefferson and Volney, it seemed 
more natural that God should have revealed his 
beneficent purpose through his works, from 
which it Hecmed self-evident that the whole duty 
of man was to discover progressively, by studying 
his created works, the invariable laws of nature 
and of nature's god. and to bring their ideas, 
their conduct, and their social and political 
institutions into harmony with them 

From this conception of natural law Jefferson 
and his fellows derived the doctrine that all men 
are created equal and are endowed by their 
creator with certain natural and imprescriptible 
rights. Many otherwise intelligent persons ha\ e 
thought to refute Jefferson by pointing out that 
all men are in fact not equal With the same 
ingenuity and poverty of imagination one might 
refute St Augustine's doctrine of the brother¬ 
hood of man by pointing out that all men arc 
in fact not brothers. All men, St Augustine 
would have replied, are brothers in the sight of 
God, and Jefferson's doctrine of equality coincs 
to the same thing—that all men arc equal in the 
possession of a common humanity, and if I hey 
are not in fact equal, and luve not in fact the 
same rights and privileges, the highest moralitv, 
both for the individual and for society, is to act 
always oil the assumption that all men should be 
accorded, so fur as ib humanly possible, the same 
opportunities and consideration To act on this 
assumption would be, both for individuals and 
for society, to do the will of God and to live the 
good life 

In this respect—in respect to the primary 
values of life- the natural rights philosophy of 
Jefferson was essentially at one with the Christian 
faith, but in respect to the means liest suited tn 
realize these values, it differed sharply from 
current official Christian teaching It denied 
that man is naturally prone to evil and error, and 
for that reason Incapable, apart from the com¬ 
pulsion of church and state, of arriving at the 
truth or living the good life On the contrary, 
it affirmed that men are endowed by their 
Creator with reason ui order that they may 
p ro g res sively discover what is true, and with 


conscience in order that they may be disposed, 
in the measure of their enlightenment, to follow 
that xhich is good It w.ui perh.qis the domi¬ 
nant quality of Jefferson’s mind and tempera¬ 
ment, as it was of so many men of his time, to 
have faith in the worth and dignity, the rational 
intelligence and good will, of the individual man, 
and it was for this reason that, in considering 
the means for achieving the good life, they 
relied so confidently upon the negative principle 
of freedom of the. individual from social con¬ 
straint—freedom of opinion, in order that the 
truth might prevail, freedom of occupation and 
of enterprise, m order that careers might lie open 
to talent, and freedom from arbitrary political 
control, in order that no man might lie compelled 
against his will 

I hese freedoms were precisely what Jefferson 
meant In "liberty” as one of the inalienable 
nghlB of man, and it was through the fullest 
enjoyment of these freedoms that the "pursuit 
of happiness" would be most likelv to end m 
happiness for the greatest number of men And 
so we arrive at the central idea of the natural 
rights philosophy in respect to the proper func¬ 
tion of government the happy idea that the 
best wuv to secure the inalienable rights of man 
is just to leave the individual as free as possible 
to enjoy them, nnd that accordingly no form of 
government can secure them so well as the one 
that governs least This idea was so engaging 
that anv one with an unbounded faith in the 
natural goodness of men, and an equal faith in 
the validity of formal logic, might easily push 
straight on to the conclusion reached by Proud¬ 
hon—the conclusion, namely, that "pro|XTIy is 
theft," that all governments exist to condone it. 
and that men will never be free and happy until 
all governments are abolished 

Jefferson had not sufficient faith either in the 
native goodness of men or in formal logic ever 
to reach that conclusion He had more faith m 
the goodness of men than many of his contem¬ 
poraries—more, for example, than John Adams, 
but less than some others—less, for example, than 
Samuel Adams or Thomas Paine. He had a 
logical mind, ami relied upon it, but logic was 
not for him a "systematic way," as has been 
said, "of going .wrong with confidence"—not, 
that is to say, a device for manipulating empty 
concepts in the void in vain, but a means of 
reaching sound practical conclusions on the (lasts 
of knowledge and common Beuse History and 
political experience, rather than the logic of 
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jxilitical theory, convinced Jefferson that men 
had lieen governed too much, and above all too 
arbitrarily, by king* claiming divine right, and 
that among the institutions that obscured the 
native goodness of men by depriving them of 
equal rights none was less defensible than a 
hereditary aristocracy enjoying privileges that 
were unearned and exacting a deference that waB 
unmerited It seemed to hnn self-evident, there¬ 
fore, that the people could govern themselves 
better than kings and aristocrats, whose powers 
and privileges rested upon the accident of birth, 
could do it for them Not that the people could 
govern themselves with perfection, or without 
difficulty All forms of government, he was 
aware, had their evils, and of popular govern¬ 
ment the principal evil, he said, was "turbulence, 
but weigh this against the oppressions of mon¬ 
arch) , and it liecomes nothing ” 4 
The evils of government by the people wen- 
even less than nothing when compared with its 
virtues, its chief virtue being that "it is the only 
form of government that is not eternally at open 
or secret war with the rights of mankind "* But 
what, in concrete instances, did Jefferson mean 
by “the people" who have a right to govern 
themselves? The people, in this sense, might 
mean all the people in the world, or all the people 
in Virginia, or all the people composing a par¬ 
ticular race or sect Practical statesman that he 
was, Jefferson took the world, politically speak¬ 
ing. as he found it, divided into groups that by 
tradition and community of interest regarded 
themselves, and were commonly regarded, as 
"nations" For purposes of government, all 
such nations might at any tunc "assume, among 
the powers of the earth, the separate and equal 
station, to which the laws of nature and of 
nature's God entitle them " Thus nations ns 
well os individuals had their natural rights—the 
right of political self-determination But how 
was -this self-determination to be effected, how 
was the consent of the governed to be obtained? 
Any nation is composed of individuals, and indi¬ 
viduals necessarily differ In their opinions and 
their interests, and It seemed to Jefferson self- 
evident that the only practicable way of recon¬ 
ciling these differences was by majority vote 
Even a monarchy with all of its trappings, or an 
aristocracy with all of its privileges, if really 
supported-by a majority vote, would be a "just 
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government" because it would rest on the “con¬ 
sent of the governed " 

Not that majority vote conferred on the 
majority of the moment any fundamental right 
not shared by the minority It was merely a 
practical device imposed upon individuals bound 
by their nature to live together, and aiming to 
live together with the maximum degree of har- 
monv and good will, and Jefferson justified it 
by saying that thiB rule once disregarded, "no 
other remains but force, which ends necessarily 
in military despotism ”* 'ITiere is, of course, no 
more fundamental or obdurate problem in politi¬ 
cal philosophy than that of the conflicting in¬ 
terests of the one anil the inanv—the difficulty 
being to reconcile the desirable hliertles of the 
individual with the necessary powers of society, 
and Jefferson was not more successful than other 
philosophers in providing a satisfactory solution 
of it His solution, such as it was, is presented 
in a letter to Dupont de Nemours, 7 some portions 
of which I venture to quote, because in it he 
states briefly and categorically, and better por- 
hajis than anywhere else, the chief LcnctB of his 
political faith 

I believe with you that morality, compassion, 
generosity, are innate elements of the human con¬ 
stitution that there exists a right independent of 
force, that the right to properly is founded on our 
natural wants, in the measure with which we, arc 
endowed to satisfy these wants, and the right to 
what we acquire by thuse means without violating 
the similar rights of other sensible beings, that no 
one has a right to obstruct another exercising his 
faculty innocently for the relief of sensibilities made 
u part of his nature, that justice is the fundamental 
law of society, that the majority, oppressing an 
individual, is guilty of a mine, abuses its strength, 
and by acting on the law of the strongest breaks up 
the foundations uf society, that action by the ciuzens 
in person, in affairs within their reach and com- 
jietence, and in all others by representatives, chosen 
immediately, and removable by tbemaclves, consti¬ 
tutes the essence of a republic, that all governments 
are more or less republican in proportion as this 
principle enters more or less into their composition, 
and that government by a republic is capable of 
extension over a greater surface of country than any 
other form 

The nght of national self-determination, and 
republican government based upon popular suf¬ 
frage and majority vote—the* were Jefferson’s 
fundamental ideas as to the form of government 

• Hid. 10 (9, 1899. 

7 Md 10 24, 1899. 
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best suited at any time and In any country to 
secure the natural rights of man Turning then 
from the proper form of government to its 
function, we find that Jefferson would confine 
its activities within narrow limits In the pass¬ 
age just quoted, and in Jefferson’s writings 
generally, we can note his disposition to believe 
that man is naturally good but that men are 
prone to evil, or, translating it into political 
terms, that citizens in the mass are to lie trusted 
but that citizens elected to office need to be 
carefully watched I have quoted Jefferson as 
saying that the chief tvil of republican govern¬ 
ment is "turbulence”, but he did not really 
think so Indeed, he said that a little turbulence 
on the part of the people now and then would do 
no harm, since it would serve to remind elected 
officials that their authority was after all only a 
delegated and limited franchise from the people 
What Jefferson really believed is that political 
Imwer is inherently dangerous, and that accord¬ 
ingly the chief evil in any form of government is 
that there mav be too much of it Front this tt 
followed that in devising a republican govern¬ 
ment the chief aim should lie to avoid that danger 
by dispersing power among individual magis¬ 
trates, separating it in respect to function, and 
otherwise limiting it hy applying the grand 
negative principle of checks anil lialances. Fun¬ 
damentally, Jefferson agreed with 1 homos Paine, 
that whereas society is the result of men's virtues, 
government is the result of their vices, and there¬ 
fore a necessary evil necessary in order to 
preserve order, protect pro|ierly, and guarantee 
contracts, evil because inherently prone to mag¬ 
nify its authority and thereby impair the liberties 
of the individual 

Jefferson's ideal of democratic society and re¬ 
publican government could best be realized in a 
small agricultural community, such as he was 
familiar with at Monticello, composed of a few 
men of substance and learning like himself and 
his fnend James Madison, and otherwise chiefly 
of industrious, upstanding yeoinan farmers, mak¬ 
ing altogether a community of good neighbors, 
In which every one knew who was who, and what 
was being done and who was doing it The 
affairs of such a community, being easily within 
the "reach and competence” of the people, could 
be managed by them with the minimum of 
officials, exercising the minimum of authority, 
and attended with the minimum of palaver and 
Ceremonial display. Unfortunately, this ideal 
community could not live to Itself, and since 


this was so it was necessary for the people, in 
managing the affairs of the wider region, to 
delegate their authority to representatives This 
departure from the ideal wub the beginning of 
danger, but there was no help for it except to 
prepare for the danger hi good time by electing 
representatives for very short terms and limiting 
their powers to very specific matters 

The broad principle would then be that the 
wider the area the less safe it would Ik to < ntrust 
representatives with power, from which it fol¬ 
lowed that representatives from the counties to 
the sLiU capital of Virginia could Ik- safely 
entrusted with more power than aiuld Ik- safely 
entrusted to the representatives from Virginia 
to Philadelphia 1 hat the slates must remain 
united, Jefferson fully realized, but he was con¬ 
vinced that the several stales must retain their 
sovereign powers, and at first he thought the 
Articles of Confederation very nenrly the ideal 
constitution for such a union Wh< n experience 
proved that a “more perfect union" was neces¬ 
sary, he approved of the Constitution of 1787, 
but insisted, as a guarantee against too much 
power in the hands of a government far removed 
from the people, Lliat a bill of rights should be 
incorporated in the Constitution, and that the 
powers therein granted to the federal government 
should be strictly and narrowly mterjireted 8 As 
it happened, Jefferson's grasp of political realities 
was destined to override tins principle As 
President, he pushed through the purchase of 
Louisiana m spite of the fact that in so doing he 
was exercising an authority which he believed 
the Constitution did not confer upon him • 
That perverse circumstances should have made 
Thomas Jcffersi.n the man lo usurp power from 
the people is ironical enough, and it troubled his 
political conscience not a little, hut he could 
reffecl that he tried, although in vain, to get a 
constitutional amendment to authorize the act, 
and that in an\ case his conscience wan clear 
since he had acted solely for the public good 

Closely associated with Jefferson's fear of the 
open usurpation of political power, was his fear 
of the secret and more insidious influences by 
which men become debased and corrupted Re- 

* Ibid 5 41-42, 45, 81, 1895 

■ Jefferson to ft tf Livingston, April 18, 1802 (»btd 8 
143, 1897) This »tfie letter m which Jefferson made his 
famous WaremcnL that if France took penmow of New 
Orleans, "we must marry ourselves to the British Beet 
and nation " Today we are again marrying ourselves to 
the British fleet aod nation, and for essentially the same 
reasons given by Jeffenoo In Justification of his statement. 
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publican government, he wa* aware, could not 
well succeed unless the majority of dtizcns were 
independent, honest, and reasonably intelligent. 
Intelligence could be sufficiently trained and 
directed by education—schools for the people and 
colleges for the leaders But honesty and inde¬ 
pendence depended far less upon precept than 
upon the conditions in which men lived The 
best conditions were those of country life "Cul¬ 
tivators of the earth,” Jefferson said, “are the 
most virtuous and independent citizens Vice 
and political corruption flourished, as he thought, 
chiefly in cities and the industrial communities 
that produce cities. In a ties, where people were 
mostly unknown to each other, unscrupulous 
individuals could push their selfish interests 
under cover of the general indifference, and in¬ 
dustrial communities, making so much of im¬ 
palpable and evanescent forms of wealth, opened 
the door to speculation for unearned profit, 
stimulated greed, and rewarded conspicuous but 
useless luxury provided all the conditions, in 
short, for the rise of a corrupt and politically 
influential “money power “ Jefferson regarded 
a limited commerce and industry as necessary 
adjuncts of agriculture, but he had the farmer’s 
settled antipathy to banks and their dubious 
financial manipulations "The exercise, by our 
own citizens, of so much commerce as may 
suffice to exchange our superfluities for our 
wants," he cautiously admitted, "may be ad¬ 
vantageous to the whole", but he was profoundly 
convinced that it would be fatal for us "to be¬ 
come a mere city of London, to carry on the 
commerce of half the world at the expense of 
waging eternal war with the other half " Capi tal 
invested in agriculture and useful manufactures 
was productively employed; but "all of the 
capital employed in paper speculation is barren 
and useless, producing, like that on a gaming 
table, no accession to itself”, and as for banks, 
they; ore "a blot left in all our constitutions, 
which, if not covered, will end in their de¬ 
struction " ll Jefferson was never weary of point¬ 
ing to England as the most ominous example of a 
nation rapidly losing its freedom by the un¬ 
checked multiplication of such evils; and he was 
convinced that the United States would suffer 
the same loss if it did not profit in time l?y that 
example 

Such in, brief was Thomas Jefferson's political 
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philosophy—his conception of human righti, and 
of the particular form of government best suited 
to secure those rights. What then is still living 
in this philosophy? To what extent is Jefferson’s 
conception of rights still valid for us? To what 
extent is the form of government recommended 
by him well adapted for securing the rights, 
whatever they are, that need to be secured in 
our time? 

Any careful study of Jefferson and his ideas is 
apt, sooner or later, to leave one with the general 
impression that he was more at home in the 
world of ideas than in the world of men and 
affaire He had little of Franklin's salty zest for 
life in the rough, little of his genial, tolerant 
acceptance of men as they are, and none of his 
talent for being comfortable in crowds and hob¬ 
nobbing with persons of every station, from 
kings to scullions In the kitchen Jefferson was 
a democrat by intellectual conviction, but by 
temperament and training a Virginia aristocrat— 
a man of cultivated tastes and preferences, with a 
fastidious aversion from what is vulgar and 
boisterous, passionate and irrational and violent 
in human intercourse One may say that he felt 
with the mind as some people think with the 
heart, John Adams said that his writings were 
characterized by "a peculiar felicity of expres¬ 
sion They were indeed—perhaps a little too 

much so In reading Jefferson one feels that it 
would be a relief to come, now and then, upon a 
hard, uncompromising, passionate sentence, such 
as "As for me, give me liberty or give me death " 
What one expects to find is rather - "Manly 
sentiment bids us to die freemen rather than to 
live as slaves.” Jefferson's ideas had also this 
felicity, and also perhaps a little too much of it 
They come to birth a little too easily, and rest a 
little precariously on the aspirations and ideals 
of good men, and not sufficiently on the brute 
concrete facts of the world as it is. Jefferson was 
no visionary, and in his polity in respect to the 
purchase of Louisiana he exhibited a masterly 
grasp of international political realities, but it I* 
characteristic of him that, in respect to the 
Embargo, he should have taken the position that 
our neutral rights, since they were In theory 
equally violated by France and England, should 
be impartially defended against both countries, 
even though England alone was able to do us any 
injury in fact, characteristic also that the high 


11 Cbartas Francis Adams, Workt of John Adam 3' 314, 
1630. 
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Intention of hie method of defending those rights 
was to attain the object by humane and peaceful 
means, and its signal effect to inflict a greater 
material Injury on the United States than it did 
on the countries by which our rights hod been 
violated One suspects that with a little more 
humane feeling and a great deal more passion in 
his make-up, Jefferson would have been an out- 
and-out non-resistance pacifist, as it is he pre¬ 
sents us with the anomaly of a revolutionist who 
hated violence, and a President of the Unitod 
States who was disconcerted by the possession of 
political power 

If Jefferson was more at home in the world of 
ideas than in the world of men and affairs, it 
follows, more or less as a consequence, that, as a 
political philosopher, he was a better judge of 
ends than of means. In all that relates to the 
fundamental values of life, both for the individual 
and for society, in all that relates to the ideal 
aims that democratic government professes to 
realise, his understanding was profound Rut in 
respect to the means, the particular institutional 
forms through which these values and ideal aims 
were to be realised, he was often at fault, if not 
for his own time at least for the future And 
when he was at fault, he was so partly because 
he conceived of society as more static than‘it 
really Is, portly liecauBe he conceived of Amen cun 
society in his time as something thst could, by 
relatively simple political devices, be kept rela¬ 
tively isolated and with slight changes be pre¬ 
served In its relatively Arcadian simplicity But 
hb chief limitation as a political philosopher (and 
one should in fairness remember that it was the 
chief limitation of most political thinkers of his 
time) was that he was unduly influenced by the 
idea that the only tiling to do with political 
power, since it Is inherently dangerous, Is to 
abate It Jefferson did not sufficiently recognise 
the harsh fact that political power, whether 
dangerous or not, always exists in the world and 
will be used by those who possess it, and os a 
consequence of this failure he was too much con¬ 
cerned with negative devices for obstructing the 
use of political power for bad ends, and too 
little concerned with positive devices for making 
use of it for good ends. 

This gives us, in general terms, the answer to 
our questions. In respect to fundamentals, Jef¬ 
ferson’s political philosophy is still valid for us; 
in respect to what is more superficial—in re¬ 
spect to certain favorite institutional forms—it b 


outmoded In elaborating this general answer I 
can note only the salient points 

None of Jefferson’s ideas are so irrelevant to 
our needs as those about banks and speculation, 
cities and industrial communities—not because 
there is not much truth in what he had to say 
about them, but because his hope that the 
United States might be kept a predominantly 
agricultural society wascntircly misplaced Dur¬ 
ing Jefferson’s time then- was occurring, insidi¬ 
ously and without blare of trumpets, a revolution 
of which he was unaware, or the profound sig¬ 
nificance of which at all events he quite failed to 
grasp I refer of course to the Industrial, or 
more properly the Technological, Revolution oc¬ 
casioned by the discovery and application of 
steam power, electricity, and radiation It is 
now obvious that this was one of the two or 
three major revolutions in the history of civi¬ 
lization Within a brief span of years, by giving 
men unprecedented power over material things, 
these discoveries have transformed the relatively 
simple agricultural societies of the eighteenth 
century into societies far more complex, more 
integrated, and at the same time more mobile 
and swiftly changing than anv ever known be¬ 
fore—formidable, blank-faced leviathans that 
Thomas Jefferson would have regurded as unreal, 
fantastic, and altogether unsuiteil to liberty and 
cqualitv as he understood those terms That 
Jefferson did not foresee this momentous revolu¬ 
tion is no discredit to him, no one in Ins time 
foresaw it more than dimly Hut the jxnnt is 
that the societies created by this revolution are 
the societies in which we live, and in connection 
with which wc have to consider anew the nature 
of human nghlB, and it is now obvious that the 
favorite doctrine of Jefferson and of his time, the 
doctrine of Imssn-fatre in rcsjicct to economic 
enterprise, and therefore in respect to political 
liolicv also, can no longer be regarded as a 
guiding principle for Bccunng the natural rights 
of men to life, liberty, equality, and the pursuit 
of happiness 

The doctrine of latsset-fatre, as it was under¬ 
stood by Jefferson and the early nineteenth- 
century social phdosophers, rested upon the 
assumption that if each Individual within the 
nations, and each nation among the nations, 
attended to Its Own' interests, something not 
themselves, God or Nature, would do whatever 
else was necessary for righteousness Or, better 
still, as Professor Edward H Carr has put it in 
hb recent book, the doctrine was based on the 
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assumption that from the unrestrained pursuit 
of individual self-interest a "harmony of inter¬ 
ests" would mure nr less automatically emerge “ 
In the political realm this meant that the func¬ 
tion of government should be limited in principle 
to the protection of life and property, the enforce¬ 
ment of contracts, the maintenance of civil order, 
and the defense of the country against aggression 
In llie economic realm it meant that the free 
play of individual initiative, stimulated hy the 
acquisitive instinct, would result in the maximum 
production of wealth, and that the competitive 
instinct, operating through the price system, 
would result in as equitable a distribution of 
wealth as the natural qualities and defects of men 
permitted In llie international realm it meant 
that the strict attention to national interest and 
power by each sovereign state, restrained by the 
recognized rules of international law, would tend 
to create a balance of interests and of jrower 
which would serve, better than any other method, 
to promote international commercial exchanges 
and cultural relations and to preserve the |ieace 
It is now sufficiently clear that this doctrine of 
lats\et-fatre —of letting things go--however well 
adapted it may have been to the world in which 
Jefferson lived, is no longer applicable to the 
world m which we live In a world so lughlv 
integrated economically, a world in which the 
tempo of social change is so accelerated, and the 
technological power at the disposal of individuals 
and of governments is so enormous and con be 
so effectively used by them for anti-social ends - 
in such a world the unrestrained pursuit of self- 
interest, by individuals and by states, results 
neither in the maximum production or the 
equitable distnbution of wealth, nor in the pro¬ 
motion of international comity and peAce, but 
in social conflicts and global and total wars so 
ruthless as to threaten the destruction of all 
interests, national and individual, and even the 
very foundations of civilized living In our tune 
the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness can be secured, not by letting things 
go and trusting to God or Nature to see that 
they go right, but only by deciding beforehand 
where they ought to go and doing, so far as 
possible, what is necessar> to make them go 
there Tlie harmony of interests, if there is to 
be any, must !>c deliberately and socially designed 
and deliberately and co-opcratively worked for. 
To bring this harmony of interests to pass is 
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dow the proper function of government, and it 
will assuredly not be brought to pass by any 
government that proceeds on the assumption that 
the best government is the one that governs least 
The history of the Urn Led States for the last 
hundred years confirms this conclusion, and 
nullifies for us Jefferson's favorite idea that the 
function of government should he reduced to a 
minimum, that sovereign rights should be re¬ 
tained by the states, and that the powers of 
the federal government should lie strictly and 
narrowly interpreted Decade bv decade the 
sLites have gradually lost their sovereign powers, 
and the fedLral government, by virtue of a 
liberal interpretation of the Constitution and of 
amendments to it, has assumed powers that have 
licen used to limit the freedom of borne indi¬ 
viduals in order to protect the freedom of others 
This extension of power and expansion of func¬ 
tion on the part of the federal government hns 
been brought about, in spite of the inertia of 
traditional idcaB and the pressure of interested 
groups, hy the insistent need of regulating the 
activities of powerful corporations which, al¬ 
though regnrded in law as private enterprises, 
are in fact public utilities, and whirh therefore 
enjoy irres|>onsiblc power which they are some¬ 
times unwilling but more often unable to use for 
the public good It is in this respect that the 
engaging word "liberty" now appears in a guise 
unknown to Jefferson and his contemporaries 
In the eighteenth century the obvious oppres¬ 
sions, for the majority of men, were those occa¬ 
sioned by arbitrary governmental regulation of 
the activities of the individual, so that liberty 
could be most easily conceived and understood 
m terms of the emancipation of the individual 
from social constraint But in our Lime the 
principle of free enterprise has created a situation 
in which the obvious oppressions, for the majority 
of men, arc those that arise not from an excess of 
governmental regulation but from the luck of it, 
so that liberty can now no longer be understood 
in terms of political and economic lausa-fatre , 
but only in terms of more and more intelligent 
social regulation of economic enterprise Jeffer¬ 
son and his contemporaries, as James Bryce has 
well said, "mistook the pernicious channels in 
which selfish propensities had been flowing for 
those propensities themselves, which were sure 
to find new channels when the old had been 
dertroyed.”" The selfish propensities with which 
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wc have to deal are the aunic ae they were in 
Jefferson’* time, but since the channels—the in¬ 
stitution* and customs—in which they flow arc 
different, the remedies must be different also 

In this respect—in respect to his idea of the 
proper function of government--the philosophy 
of Jefferson is now outmoded But this is after 
all the more superficial aspect of Jeffereon's 
philosophy, and if we turn to its more funda¬ 
mental idea*—the form of government as dis¬ 
tinct from ics function, and the essential rights 
to be secured us distinct from the specific means 
of securing them—we find lhat Jefferson’s politi¬ 
cal philosophy is as valid for our time as it was 
for his 

"1 hat the republican form of government— 
that is to Bay, government by elected representa¬ 
tives and magistrates- is the best form Jefferson 
was convinced because, as he said, it "is the only 
form of government that is not eternally at 
open or secret war with the rights of mankind." 
The republican form of government, which Jef¬ 
ferson helped to organize under the Constitution 
of 1787, still exists essentially unchanged, and 
today we accept it with even less qualification 
and divided loyalty than obtained ill Jefferson's 
time We accept it for many reasons, no doubt 
—because it has on the whole worked so Well, 
because wc have become habituated to It, and 
because there is nothing in our political traditions 
to provide us with a model of any other form 
But we also accept it for the same fundamental 
reason that Jefferson accepted it—from the pro¬ 
found conviction that it is the only form of 
government that is not at war with the natural 
rights of mankind, or at all events with those 
familiar right* and privileges which we regard 
a* in nmc sense natural because from long 
habituation thev seem to us bo impreacriptibly 
American. 

Recent events have greatly strengthened this 
conviction Some twenty years ago we were in 
a mood to ask whether the representative system 
of government might not be, if not at open, at 
least too often at secret war with the right* of 
mankind That wo* a mood induced by com¬ 
paring the democratic practice with the demo¬ 
cratic ideal, with the inevitable if perhaps 
salutary result of magnifying the defects and 
minimizing the virtues of the democratic system 
a* a going concern But for ten years past we 
have been permitted, have indeed been com¬ 
pelled, to reappraise the democratic system with 
a)l of its defects In the light, not of the democratic 


ideal, but of the practical alternative as exhibited 
for our admiration in Germany and elsewhere, 
and the result of this reappraisal lias been to 
make it clear that the defects of our system of 
government arc after all, in comparison, Lnvial, 
while its virtues are substantial Indeed, the 
incredible cynicism and brutality of Adolf Hiller's 
way of regarding man nnd the life of man. made 
real by the servile and remorseless activities of 
his bleak-faced, humorless Nazi superiors, has 
forced men everywhere to reexamine the validity 
of half-forgotten ideas, and to entertain once 
more half-discarded convictions ns to the sub¬ 
stance of things not seen One of these convic¬ 
tions ih that "liberty, equality, fraternity," and 
“the inalienable rights of man" arc generalities, 
whether glittering or not, that denote realities - 
the fundamental realities that men will always 
fight and die for rather than surrender 

It is in defense of these nghts, and of the 
democratic or republican form of government, 
that we are now fighting n desperate war, and 
wc justify our action by the very reasons ad¬ 
vanced by Jefferson—that the democratic form 
of government is the form best suited to secure 
the inalienable rights of man VVe may be less 
sure than Jefferson was that a beneficent intelli¬ 
gence created the world on a rational plan for 
mail’s Bpecial convenience Wc may think that 
the laws of nature, and especially (he laws of 
human nature, are less easily discovered and 
applied than he supposed We may have found 
it more difficult to dehne the nghts of man and 
to secure them by simple institutional forms than 
he anticipated Above all, we have learned that 
human reason is not quite so infallible an instru¬ 
ment for recording truth .is hr believed it to be, 
and that men themselves arc less amenable to 
rational persuasion Nevertheless, in essentials 
the political philosophy of Jefferson is our politi¬ 
cal philosophy, in essentials democracy means 
for us what it meant for him 

Democracy i* for us, as it was for him, pri- 
manly a set of values, a way of regarding man 
and the life of man It is also for us, as it was 
for him, a set of concrete institutions devised 
for the purpose of realizing those value* Wc 
understand, os he did, but rather more dearly 
than he dkJ, lhat the concrete institutions arc 
bound to change they have changed in many 
way* since Jefferson's time, they are changing 
now, and they will change even more in time to 
come. But wc may believe, a* Jefferson did, 
that the essential values of life arc enduring, 
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and one reason for believing bo is that the values 
which wc cherish are those which Jefferson pro¬ 
claimed, and which for more than two thousand 
years the saints and sages of the world have 
commonly regarded as the ideal end and ultimate 
test of civilized living If wc were to write a 
modem declaration of the democratic faith, it 
might run somewhat as follows' 

We hold these truths to be self-evident that the 
individual man has dignity and worth in his own 
right; that it is better to be governed by persuasion 
than by force, that fraternal good will is more 
worthy than a selfish and contentious spirit, that in 
the long run all values, both for the Individual and 
for society, are inseparable from the love of truth 
and the disinterested search lor it, that the truth 
ran be discovered only in so far as the mind of man 
is free, that knowledge and the power It confers 


should be used far promoting the welfare and happi¬ 
ness of all men rather than for serving the selfish 
interests of those individuals and classes whom 
fortune and intelligence have endowed with a tem¬ 
porary advantage, and that to secure these high alms 
in the life of man no form of government yet devised 
is so well adapted as one which is designed to be a 
government of the people, by the people, ond for the 
people 

To this declaration of the modern democratic 
faith Thomas Jefferson would, I feel eure, have 
subscribed without qualification. And it is In 
this sense, the moat important sense of all, that 
his political philosophy, and still more the 
humane and liberal spirit of the man himself, 
abides with us, os a living force, to clarify our 
aims, to strengthen our faith, and to fortify our 
courage. 
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I deeply appreciate the opportunity which the 
Society has given me during this memorial 
meeting dedicated to Thomas Jefferson to speak 
briefly of his experience and achievement, as well 
as his training, as a lawyer The history of 
Jefferson's legal career has had a varied course 
In the first and second generations after his 
death, in 1826, the earlier of Jefferson's biog¬ 
raphers, with limited material at that time, 
endeavored to deal quite fully with this phase of 
Jefferson's activities Thus Randall, who wrote 
in 1848, devotes considerable space to reciting 
such facts as he could gather covering Jefferson’s 
early life as a lawyer Much material available 
today was not available to him then, but at that 
date the tradition persisted that Jefferson had an 
outstanding legal education and for some yeans a 
most successful legal career 

This was followed by Parton, whose Life of 
Jofferton. which still remains a valuable reference, 
made a fairly careful study of Jefferson's early 
career. The substance of what he concluded in 
his Life, which was published in 1874, was con- 
tamed in a series of' articles appearing in the 
Atlantic Monthly for the year 1872 These arti¬ 
cles included "Jefferson a Student of Law," pub¬ 
lished in February of that year, "Thomas 
Jefferson a Virginia Lawyer," published in March 
of that year; and following m the same volume of 
the Atlantic Monthly was an article on "The 
College Days of Thomas Jefferson " These were 
all preliminary chapters to the Lift which was 
published two yean later 

Mr Randall, in his Life, takes notire of certain 
reflections on Jefferson as a lawyer, and concludes 
with the following summary 

Of his ability as a lawyer, most substantial proofs 
remain. They are to be [ound In his portion of the 
revision of the Laws of Virginia and we may add In 
the actual post of pre-eminence assigned to him in 
that position by such colleagues ss Wythe end 
Pendleton, In his reports of the decisions of the 
Genera) Courts of Virginia. Is his notes on Virginia 
and his written opinions and papers as Secretary of 
State, ia his Parliamentary Manual, In his corre¬ 
spondence and la the multitude of citations and 


annotations scattered through his writings Taken 
together, no intelligent investigator will presume to 
deny that they show him to have been one of the 
learned and discriminating lawyers of the period, 
when wide and profound erudition was probably 
more common, or, at least more uni\crsal in the 
American Bar than now 

In Bpite of this tribute paid almost a century 
ago, a sort of tradition has persisted that Jeffer¬ 
son was not interested in being, or fitted for, a 
lawyer Even as late as last year, Mr Padover, 
in his Lift of Jefferson, while admitting that 
Jefferson had a brilliant education in the law, 
would seem to deny him the right to be railed a 
lawyer "It cannot be denied,” he says, “that 
Jefferson was not cut out to be a lawyer,—a 
scholar, a scientist, an inventor, an architect, a 
botanist—Yes, but not a lawyer Ills mind was 
too inquisitive, too speculative, and, above all, 
too much given to Ideas as such, to be happy in 
the and wastes of jurisprudence" Leaving 
aside this rather disparaging reference to the 
absence of ideas as an adequate preparation for 
the law, I hope I may be able to show that it was 
possession of ideas, of Inquisitiveness, and of a 
speculative temperament that made Jefferson the 
useful and constructive lawyer that ho was 

It is also a singular fact that in the description 
of Thomas Jefferson in the opening sentence of 
his "Life" in the Dictionary of American Biog¬ 
raphy, he should be described as “a statesman, 
diplomat, author, scientist, architect, and an 
apostle of freedom and enlightenment ” Thus 
Jefferson the lawyer is ignored entirely in this 
description. 

It is well for us to remember that Jefferson 
spent five years as a student of the law, that he 
spent the succeeding seven years in the active 
practice of his profession, and that subsequently, 
for more than two years, he devoted himself 
almost exclusively to a reform in the laws of 
Virginia. These utter efforts subsequently found 
expression in the amendments modernising the 
Virginia law, and followed very closely the princi¬ 
ples which he had expressed as a result of re- 
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search in that field All this study and experi¬ 
ence represent some IS years of devotion to the 
law, which gave Jefferson the background of 
knowledge and experience which had a profound 
influence on his own mental development, as well 
as on the development of the law, not onlv in his 
own state, but in other states of the Onion 
subsequent to the American War of Independence 

This minimizing of Jefferson’s legal career is in 
part due to Jefferson himself In the fragment 
of his "Autobiography" which he wrote for the 
benefit of his family when he was 77 years old, 
after a tribute to the influence of Dr William 
Small, who was a professor at the College of 
William and Mary during his graduate days, he 
says that Small returned to burn pc in 1762, 

having previously filled up the measure of his good 
nets to me by procuring for me from his most inti¬ 
mate fnend George Wythe s reception as a student 
of law, under his direction introduced me to the ac¬ 
quaintance and familiar table of Governor Fauquier, 
the ablest man who had ever filled that office Mr 
Wythe continued to he my faithful and beloved 
mentor in youth and my most affectionate friend 
through life 

And then in a concluding sentence, and with 
characteristic modesty, Jefferson sums up his 
days of practice by this one statement: "In 1767 
he led me to the practice of the law at the Bar of 
the General Court, at which I continued until the 
Revolution shut up the Courts of Justice " 

Jefferson was most fortunate in his legal pre¬ 
ceptor George Wythe was largely a self-edu¬ 
cated man He achieved a brilliant career in the 
law. Admitted to the Bar of Virginia in 1746, 
it was not until 12 years later that he became the 
leader of the Virginia Bar He subsequently 
became a signer of the Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence on behalf of Virginia, a professor of taw, and 
Chancellor of Virginia No young man could 
havp chosen a better equipped preceptor. 

In this background may I take occasion to 
repeat a few facts,of Jefferson’s education in the 
law, of his achievements in the practice of law, 
and of those reform* in the substance of the law 
of which he was, to use his own words, “the 
mover and draughtsman," 

Speaking of his college days, and of his intro¬ 
duction to the field of knowledge, Jefferson says 
In his "Autobiography". 

It was my (rest good fortune, sod what probably 
fixed the destinies of my life, that Dr Win Small of 


Scotland was then professor of Mathematics, a man 
profound In the most useful branches of science, with 
a happy talent of communicating correct and gentle¬ 
manly manners, & an enlarged St liberal mind He, 
most happily for me, became soon attached to me & 
made me hia daily companion when not engaged in 
the school, and from his conversation I got my first 
views of the expansion of science & of the system of 
things in which we are placed Fortunately the 
philosophical chair became vacant soon after my 
arrival at college, and he was appointed to fill it per 
interim and he was the first who ever gave In that 
college regular lectures in Ethics, Rhetoric & Belles 
lettres. 

We have an unusual amount of material 
covering the variety and extent of Jefferaon’s 
legal studies—perhaps more detailed than that 
of any other great American jurist In order fo 
appreciate what this young student accom¬ 
plished, the state of legal literature at that time 
should be considered 

There was not a single American rr|x>rt or 
treatise then in existence English and Conti¬ 
nental works were not plentiful TcxLbooks. as 
we of the American Bor now know them, were 
then hardly known at all In legal literature it 
was the age of abridgments like Bacon, Rolle and 
Viner, or commentaries by Coke, Plowden, and 
Bracken Coke's Notes to Littleton were dted 
most often Reports of significant cases in 
English courts were just beginning to circulate 
generally * ;l 

11 was in this existing field of publication that 
Jefferson labored with characteristic industry. 
He early deeply studied, carefully digested, and 
completely mastered Coke on Littleton, which he 
said was in his days the universal elementary 
book of law students. The care with which he 
worked, and, in a measure, what thoughts his 
studies Inspired are revealed to us In his, now 
well-known, notes on his legal studies, which he 
faithfully kept In a commonplace book during his 
days as a student, and which he continued during 
the early portion of his practice. These notes 
contain abstracts of cases in the Equity and 
Common I-aw Courts, such as Vernon's Chancery 
Reports, Lord Kame's Principles o} Equity, Peer 
Williams' delightful and amazingly personal Re¬ 
ports, and Kinch’s Precedents m Chancery. In 
the English law reports then available, there are 
notes and references to the reports of cases 
argued before the King’s Bench, Saikekl’s Re¬ 
ports on cases in the King’s Bench, and 
Raymond's Reportsof cases argued and adjudged 
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at the Court of the King’* Bench and Common 
Plea*. What impresses one in these abstracts 
and notes is the knowledge of the common law 
principles which they exhibit, and the maturity 
of Jefferson's critical and constructive ideas 
The years he had spent in careful reading and in 
researches m the origins of the common law, 
together with his attendance at the hearings be¬ 
fore the General Court at Williamsburg during 
these student years, justify the statement that he 
was preparing himself with rare industry and 
devotion for the practice of his profession 1 
think it is safe lu slate that no young man of his 
generation in the colonies was his equal in lxith 
the width and depth of his knowledge 

Everythirig that I have examined of his early 
papers, his correspondence, and his subsequent 
reference to those student days would indicate 
that hr was supremely happy in his work, that he 
looked forward to the law ns his career, and that 
he valued all his life the knowledge which he ob¬ 
tained during those years of mtensivc study and 
wide reading 

Let us turn now, for just a moment, to Jeffer¬ 
son's achievements in the actual practice of the 
law 

As already stated, he was admitted to practice 
at the Bar of the General Court in 1707, and he 
continued in active and moat successful practice 
until August It, 1774, when he surrendered his 
law business to Edmund Randolph His success 
as a lawyer was striking During his first year 
he was employed in 68 cases, and for the four 
following years his practice steadily increased 
From the records which have been so carefully 
studied in recent years, his steady rise in practice 
tells its own tale In his second year he acted as 
counsel for 115 cases in the General Court, ih 
1769 for 198, in 1770 for 221, in 1771 for 237 In 
1772, owing to his increasing absorption in the 
political relations between the Colonies and 
Great Britain, there was a fall in his practice to 
154 cases. In 1773 the number dropped to 127, 
and during the months that he remained in 
active practice during 1774 the number had 
dropped to 29 It was in August of that year 
that he finally decided that his obvious duty was, 
for the present at least, to abandon active prac¬ 
tice and devote himself to the vital and chal¬ 
lenging interests of Virginia and its sister Colo¬ 
nies^ These figures I have dted refer only to 
the cases in which he participated before the 
General Court He also appeared constantly 
before the County Courts 


Such records as we have of his travels exhibit 
an almost appalling industry The importance 
and character of his clients steadily increased, 
and many are the names of powerful individuals 
and families which ap|>ear in the records of his 
cases in the account books Wc have a very 
meticulously kept record of the fees which he 
charged, the amounts that were actually paid, 
and the amounts that were still owing He was 
evidently not as energetic in the collection of his 
fees as the present members of the Bar. and the 
amounts owing were in the aggregate consider¬ 
ably more than the amounts he actually received 
But, nonetheless, it is true that his earnings were 
sulistnnli.il, considering the purchasing value of 
money at that time They in themselves repre¬ 
sent an unusual activity in practice, when we 
recall the limitations that were set by the laws of 
Virginia on compensation of lawyers 

It should be noted as a fact, that at the tunc he 
was called to the Bar of Virginia and m the 
subsequent years opportunities for legal work 
were unusual. Virginia was passing through an 
economic crisis As the population grew, many 
questions of lam! tenure and land boundaries 
existed unsolved The criminal law was out¬ 
moded, and in many respects called for drastic 
reform Debts wen- mounting and assets were 
falling When we allow for these conditions, we 
are comjielled to conclude that Jefferson’s career 
as a practicing lawyer was unique and almost 
meteoric in its success 

When Jefferson lumed from active practice, 
his years of study in law and in government and 
his experience as an active practitioner peculiarly 
fitted him fix’ the tasks that now faced him He 
had reached definite conclusions on the legal 
rights of the Colonies His convictions were 
clear and deep-set on the natural rights of the 
individual in relation to government, with its 
powers and jurisdiction 

It is not within my province to discuss Jeffer¬ 
son's statesmanship and his public policies, but 
I do pause merely for a moment to hazard the 
statement that only a superbly equipped lawyer 
could have drafted the Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence, both m its form and in its substance 

I do deem it pertinent, however, to note certain 
tenacious facts which were Bet in his mind by his 
studies and his experience m the law, which 
dearly colored his approach to the vital problems 
of American life. 

In the first place, his early research in the 
history and development of the English Common 
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Law made him deeply distrustful of judge-made 
law Perhaps the most striking example of this 
general point of view was his early study of the 
legal dictum that Christianity was a part of the 
English Common Law. He could find no au¬ 
thority for this rule, either in the customary law 
of England or in any statutory enactments. It 
rested wholly on the reported statements of 
judges who, as he contended, found this maxim a 
useful instrument for the judicial practice of re¬ 
ligious intolerance Again, from his studies and 
his experience, he acquired, and retained through¬ 
out his life, a profound faith in man's essential 
sense of justice It follows that Jefferson was a 
great admirer of the jury system, not only be¬ 
cause of what he deemed its practical merit in the 
derision of causes, but also because it left an im¬ 
portant function of government In the hands of 
the people He even proposed to extend the 
jury system into the Courts of Chancery, which, 
he says, "have already engulfed and continue to 
engulf so great a proportion of the jurisdiction 
over our property " 

It is unnecessary to emphasise Jefferson's life¬ 
long Interest in education, and, in view of his ex¬ 
perience as a lawyer, that he should give much 
thought to legal education. Perhaps I can best 
sum this up by referring to his attitude toward 
Black stone's Commentaries The criticism which 
he expressed during his life of the effect of 
Blsckstone on legal education reveals better than 
anything I know his general views on education 
for the law, and reveals him as totally at variance 
with legal education as he knew it in the early 
part of the nineteenth century and as it developed 
so rapidly after his death 

For several generations Blackstone’t Commen¬ 
taries was the fundamental basis of legal educa¬ 
tion m America, and this would have been to 
Jefferson a matter of deep regret The first 
volume of Blackstone's Commentaries was pub¬ 
lished in 1765, and the last of the four volumes in 
1769. I do not know just when Jefferson first 
read and studied Blsckstone, but it must have 
been In the very early days of his practice He 
viewed the Commentaries as conservative, com¬ 
placent, strongly sympathetic with things as they 
were, and sadly lacking in historic perspective or 
any great erudition They appeared superficial 
to one who, like Jefferson, had delved deep Into' 
the origin and principles of the common law 

In view of the place that Blackstone attained 
in the teaching of law in America, It is interesting 
to note some of the comments on him which 


Jefferson made during his lifetime. Talking of 
legal education, he says: 

Id my days Coke on Littleton was the universal 
elementary book of law students, and a sounder 
Whig never wrote, nor of profounder learning what 
were called British liberties Our lawyers were then 
all Whigs, but when his black letter trxt and uncouth 
but cunning learning got out of fashion and the 
honeyed words of Blackstone became the student’s 
horn book, Irom that moment that profession (the 
nursery of all Congress) began to slide Into Toryism 
and nearly all the young breed of lawyers are now of 
that line 

On another occasion, later in life, in writing to 
Judge Tyler, he says 

A student finds in Blackstone a smattering of 
everything and is easily persuaded that if he under¬ 
stands that book he is a master of the whole volume 
of the law 

He continues. 

The distinction between these and those jj^o have 
drawn their stores from the deep and rich, mind of 
"Coke on Littleton” seem to be well understood espn 
by the unlettered common people who apply the 
appellation of "Blackstone lawyers” to these ephem¬ 
eral insects of the law 

Finally, as late as 1814, he says' 

Las vers in luve of country have been generally the 
supporters of free principles In their constitution, but 
there, ton, they have changed I ascribe much of 
this to the substitution of Blackstone for my Lord 
Coke as an elementary work. In truth Blackstone 
and Hume beve made Tory of all England, and are 
making Tories of those young Americans whose 
feelings of Independence do not place them above 
the wildest sophistries of Tory Blackstone. 

These are not the statements of an embittered 
old man living in the memories of his student 
days, but rather the expression of his definite 
conviction of the place of law in human affairs 
and the attitude in which one should approach it. 
He loved the idealj of exact Justice. He believed 
that the law should be moulded and developed to 
meet that ideal. He recognized that human re¬ 
lations and associations are subject to change and 
development, and that any ideal that can be 
realized must be adjusted to those changing con¬ 
ditions. He loved to study the history of the 
law, but he thought of it as a living tiling, which 
must continually adjust Itself to the environment 
In which it exists. Throughout his life. In 
poll tics as in law, he had no patience with those 
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who merely labored to maintain things as they 
are. On one occasion he wrote' 

Some men look at constitutions with sanctimonious 
reverence and deem them like the Ark of the 
Covenant, too sacred to be touched. They ascribe 
to the men of the preceding age a wisdom more 
than human and suppose that what they did is to 
be beyond amendment Law and institutions must 
go hand in hand with the progress of the human 
mind We might as well require of man to wear the 
coat that fitted him aa a boy as civilised society to 
remain under the regime of their ancestors. 

This deep-seated conviction of the necessary 
inevitable progress and adjustment of the law to 
social conditions rendered him almost intolerant 
of the type of lawyers, who, educated in the con¬ 
servative views of Dlackatonc, were bo con¬ 
sistently frustrating the proper development of 
legal thought He was devoted to the memory 
of those lawyers who led the reforms, as Coke did 
in his day, and as Wythe and others did in the 
changing period of the closing years of the 
eighteenth century I am bold to suggest that 
his attitude toward Blackstone and his Influence 
on legal education was in general justified It 
led to the phrase “mere lawyer,” as expressive of 
a type of man who was narrow, limited, and 
technical. 

It has been a great advantage to the profession 
that during the last 40 or 50 years legal education 
has, more and more, adopted the view of Jeffer¬ 
son as to the evolutionary processes of the law 
With the adoption of the case system in our law 
schools, with its appreciation of historical back¬ 
grounds, the law has been greatly enriched. 
Men like Holmes and Brandein in the last gener¬ 
ations were pioneers in this change 

There is one more aspect of Jefferson's legal 
interests which is blended with his public polices 
and which constitutes the greatest contribution 
which he has made to American law. I of course 
refer bo hia law reforms which, though confined to 
Virginia, have set the pattern of early law reform 
throughout the Uni tod States. 

I had made my notes on this subject before I 
had the opportunity to read Marie Kimball'a 
"The Four Freedoms" as published in the Vir¬ 
ginia QuarUriy Ruin, devoted largely to a 
survey of certain aspects of Jefferson's Ufa She 
hss there developed with rare skill and accurate 
scholarship the story of Jefferson's effort to 
realize In legal enactment tho four freedoms 


which were so dear to his heart Subsequent to 
the Declaration of Independence, in the early 
fall of 1776, Jefferson resigned from the Conti¬ 
nental Congress, refused an appointment abroad 
as a representative of the Colonies, and rushed 
back to the Virginia Legislature to work on the 
reform of the Virginia Statutes, so far as to 
abolish feudal tenure inherited from the English 
law, and to obtain freedom of religion and a more 
modern approach to the problems of crime and 
punishment For more than two years Jefferson 
devoted himself to this task He did succeed 
during that period in reforming the courts, in 
abolishing the right of primogeniture, in modern¬ 
izing the law of domestie relations and the laws 
of decedents' estates, and in modifying the 
cruelties of the old inherited views of crime and 
punishment He did not succeed in abolishing 
slavery, and many of his proposals waited years 
before receiving formal legislative enactment. 
No one but n lawyer trained in legal history and 
procedure could have done the work that he did 
during those more than two years, and it remains 
undoubtedly the significant and lasting contri¬ 
bution which he os a lawyer made to the body of 
the law. No more just or more beautiful tribute 
has been paid to this aspect or Jefferson's activity 
m the law than that contained in Marie Kimball's 
closing paragraph in "The Four Freedoms," and 
I hope she will forgive me for quoting it as the 
conclusion to this paper 

To this task, so stupendous that it was to have re¬ 
percussions throughout the United States of America, 
Jefferson was to bring a boldness of conception, a 
maturity of thought, and an elevation of spirit that 
srl him apart from all bin fellow legislators, not ex¬ 
cluding even George W>the It was as though he 
had already said to himself, os he was to write many 
years later, "1 have sworn upon the altar of God 
eternal hostility against every form of tyranny over 
ths mind of nun." 

With this in his heart he set to work to bestow 
upon man, as has been remarked, the four great 
freedoms—the like of which hod never been 
knqwn By destroying the last remnants of 
feudalism, the laws of entail and primogeniture, 
he gave man the freedom of the land, by advo¬ 
cating the abolition of slavery, the freedom of the 
body, by fostering universal education, freedom 
of the mind; and by the statute for religious 
freedom he conferred upon man the supreme 
boon, freedom of the soul 
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"I return to farming with an ardor which I 
scarcely knew in my youth "• Thu* wrote Jeff¬ 
erson in 1794 after eighteen years of public 
service, counting from his election as delegate 
to the Continental Congress through his tenure 
at Secretary of State Whatever Jefferson did, 
he did with his wlmle heart and being En¬ 
dowed with strong mental health, he found life 
never dull, never boresome, it was filled with the 
wonders of nature, the growing things of the 
earth While in France he longed for Monti- 
cello As the period as Secretary of State drew 
to a close, he wrote, “I am then to lx liberated 
from the hated occupation of politics, und to 
remain in the bosom of my family, my farm 
and my books "* Back at Monlicello, after the 
long years of service from 1797 to 1809, he 
stated, "No occupation is so delightful as is the 
culture of the earth "• 

We think of Jefferson as a great statesman, 
but more than this he was a statesman who lived 
on the land and liked farming He was a good 
farmer, but as Biich we might never have heart! 
of him Many good farmers have made real 
contributions to agriculture, but, despite thetr 
part in the advance of husbandry, so dose were 
they to the land, so far beyond the purview of 
historians, that their names all too frequently 
arc unmarked in standard histones Indeed, as 
to Jefferson himself, though all his biographers 
mention his farming, some giving a chapter, 
others a few paragraphs, many have mused the 
significance of his work He was the scientist 
in the field “Agnculturc," he believed, "is a 
science of the very first order It counts among 
its handmaids the most respectable sciences such 

1 Lipscomb, Andrew A , dnd Albert E Berth (ed*,), 
Tko Wnltnti a/ Tkomai Jtftrxm 9 2S3, 1903 (Letter 
to Georgs Washington, April 23, 1794 ) 

■ Ford, Psul Leicester (ed ), Tt U WnhHgt of Tkomai 
Jtfftrum 0 433, 1893 (Letter to Mrs Church, Novem¬ 
ber 27, 1793 ) 
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as chemistry, natural philosophy, mechanics, 
mathematics generally, natural history, botany " 4 

Import\nck of Agricultural History 

Jefferson’s first great biographer, Henry Steph¬ 
ens Randall, practical farmer and noted writer 
on farming practices, was keenly appreciative of 
Jefferson's part in the devclopmenl of American 
agriculture But the full-length life history 
which he undertook, with a devoted political 
partisanship, was of such scope that the space 
given fanning was necessarily limited Today, 
however, the Agncultural History Society is in 
its twenty-fourth year, and the importance of 
historical interpretation from the agricultural, 
as well as Lhc primary social, political, and 
economic viewpoints, is recognized If we are 
to know our present culture, wc must understand 
our agricultural past Here, in this paper, Borne 
use has been made of but a small portion of the 
great body of agncultural materials which center 
about Jefferson 'b name. Only a portion of his 
omm correspondence has been published, and in 
that portion, editors, working from a particular 
viewpoint, have sometimes made regrettable 
omissions of agricultural inaten.il Were the 
whole body of materials related to his forming 
available today, wc would know more about 
Thomas Jefferson, the farmer, and also more 
about the great advance of ngnculture in which 
he participated 

Lkadfus in Agriculture 

Bom in 174J in the farmhouse, Shad well, 
located on the heavy red Davidson soils of 
Albemarle County, Virginia, Jefferson was a 
prophet and a leader in the development of 
scientific agriculture in America. As a world 
figure in the profession, he was internationally 
known and honored by agncultural societies in 
Great Britain, France, and Italy as well as in our 

* Lipscomb sod Bcrgh, op oil 10' 429 (Letter to 
David WITUsms, November 14, 1803 ) 
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own country In connection with the develop¬ 
ment of the arts and science*, it if customary to 
hang pictures of significant figures in college and 
university claasrooms and public halls Archi¬ 
medes may be seen in the mathematics class¬ 
rooms, Herodotus in those of history, Michael 
Foradav in the physics buildings, and 1-avoisier 
in the chemistry halls In the classrooms of the 
colleges of agriculture, in the vocational agri¬ 
cultural high schools, in the Grange halls, and 
the many meeting places of farmers today, the 
pictures of Washington and Jefferson nearly 
always hang side by side. Farmers are proud 
that the Father of their Country was a farmer, 
a good farm manager, and a practical farm 
businessman But Jefferson’s picture hangs 
among the immortals of agriculture for a different 
reason As Vice President Henry A Wallace 
has said, "It was Jefferson more than any man 
of hiB time who foresaw the fruitfulness of the 
application of science to agriculture We think 

of his greatness as a champion of the rights and 
as an example of the responsibilities of the in¬ 
dividual From the standpoint of agriculture, 
farmers identify him with the application of 
science to agriculture, the improvement of the 
plow, the advocacy of soil conservation, the 
development of the concept of the agricultural 
college, and the recognition of agriculture ns a 
learned profession 

Tub Agricultural Ri-voiution 

Agriculture during Jefferson's lifetime was in a 
stage of transition Science was still in its 
infancy, but the fetter* of medievalism had 
been thrown off Systematization of knowledge 
was taking place, and the enlightenment was 
spreading The agricultural revolution to which 
pioneers such as Tull with his seed drills and 
intensive cultivation, Townshcnd with rotations, 
and Bokcwell in cattle breeding, contributed so 
much, was in progress The hooks of publicists, 
such as Arthur Young, were in wide circulation 
Just as the work of Watt, and of others who 
contributed to the industrial revolution, was a 
projection of the work of physical scientists, so, 
supporting the technicians of agriculture, were 


'Wallace, Henry A, Thomas Jrfmn; Form*, Edu¬ 
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the botanist, Linnaeus, the chemist, Lavoisier, 
and the many settnlists who have contributed 
to our knowledge of the noil and growing thingB 

Di.vp-ujpmknts in the United States 

lenders in the United States |wid close atten¬ 
tion to developments in the agricultural field 
The minutes of the early agricultural society, 
the Philadelphia Society for the Promotion of 
Agriculture, record again and again not only 
appreciation of European innovations, hut origi¬ 
nal improvements os well ns adaptations of 
European practices to American conditions 
Washington, at Mount Vernon, interested in 
practical results, put many i\i>enniLiits into 
effect Jeffemon, at Monticello, h.ul not only 
the care of a large estate, but a fundamental 
training of such tyjie and a pen of euch facility 
us to enable hnn lo contribute to the liosic 
knowledge which served to carry the agricultural 
revolution forward 

Jefferson’s early (-duration was obtained in 
Virginia schools, located at some distance from 
the farmhouse, Shadwcll, but his vacations were 
regularly spent at the home farm At the 
College of William and Mary, he was fortunate 
in having as his tearher the natural philosopher, 
William Small, who had a deep effect on his 
character and who undoubtedly contributed 
much to his scientific turn of mind After his 
admittance to the lur m 1767, Jefferson look 
charge of the family farms about Monticello dnd 
Mindwell Available figures give some measure 
of his practical success m this respect. His in¬ 
heritance of 1,900 acres was more than doubled 
before his marriage at the age of 29 The farms, 
all paid for, yielded an income of some $2,000 a 
year In a land of com and tobacco lie preached 
and practiced diversified fanning Albemarle 
County in present season is while with the apple 
blossom and pink with the bloom of the peach 

Activities it Monticello 

Jefferaon’a power of accurate observation with 
regard to plants, climate, and many other in- 
tcrcsls appear in the Garden Book There is 
something symbolic of the growth of the great 
West, the farming center of the world, in Jef¬ 
ferson's planting of com and other seeds brought 
luck by the Lewis and Clark Expedition His 
background of learning is indicated by use of 
Unnaenn as well as common terms The Gar¬ 
den Book is a depository of aesthetic apprccu- 
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tion, literary altuaion, and practical provision for 
the table Quantitative expression Illustrates 
his scientific bent When the first strawberries 
are gathered, they arc not just strawberries of 
about a certain sue, but rather, he writes on 
April 28, 1767, exactly so many of them fill a 
cup The use of hypothesia u frequent—if a 
workman can lay so much stone in a day, so 
much will be accomplished in a given period 
In this book as In the Farm Book there arc 
examples of the application of principles. These 
are primarily topical in form Under aphorisms, 
observations, facts In husbandry, arc seventeen 
divisions dealing with various phases of farm 
operations and domestic manufactures which in- 
cludo milling, brewing, nail and textile manu¬ 
facture Monliccllo was much more than a 
center of farming as wc know it todny It was 
a small world, in a material way, practically 
sufficient unto itself. 

Agricultural Philosophy 

Grasping the very stuff of which fanning is 
made—as a scientist in the field, a thinker with 
world vision—Jefferson visited, swapped seeds 
and tools, and talked operations with friends and 
neighbors. Correspondence with his brother, 
Randolph, a dirt farmer down on the James, 
deals, in a homely, affectionate way, with garden¬ 
ing operations, sheep dogs, and many other farm 
matters Jefferson, foe of primogeniture and 
entail, was a firm believer in the character and 
democratic qualities of the small fanner He 
distrusted undue emphasis on industrialism a* a 
disease which might destroy democracy, but this 
did not mean a lack of appreciation of its im¬ 
portance. He believed in an "equilibrium of 
agriculture, manufactures and commerce ”* In 
1816 he stated, “Manufactures ore now as 
necessary to our independence os to our com¬ 
fort."' 

* 

Tuk Agricultural Library 

The library has been one of the important 
elements in the development of scientific agri¬ 
culture, and today we have great specialized 
agricultural libraries in the colleges of agricul¬ 
ture, the experiment stations, and the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture at Washington. But the 


1 Lipscomb and Bogli, of cit 12'271. (Let tor to John 
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great specialized agricultural library of Jeffer¬ 
son’s time was at Mon tied lo. Other libraries 
may have induded more works in English, but 
Jefferson's collection induded Latin, Greek, 
French, and Italian contributions as well as the 
standard English works such as those of Balcc- 
wctl and Young. Side by side in the Bevcral 
classifications are the attendant sciences chemis¬ 
try, botany, zoftlogy, mathematics, physics, and 
others The monographs of Parmcntier on the 
potato, Lastyrie on sheep raising, and De la 
Brose on fig culture ore listed There are selec¬ 
tions on entomology, beekeeping, and soil chem¬ 
istry The work of Robert Livingston on sheep 
and John Taylor of Caroline's Arator were on 
the shelves. Transactions and reports of agri¬ 
cultural and learned societies, including the 
American Philosophical Society, arc induded. 
In the botany section is a very full set of the 
works of Linnaeus. Jefferson’s work in the pro¬ 
motion of agricultural libraries was earned for¬ 
ward in 1820 when a selected reference list on 
agriculture, prepared by him, was published in 
the American Farmer. 

The World Plant Migration 

Jefferson gained stimulation from the intel¬ 
lectuals whom he met in Europe, but from the 
agricultural standpoint, the opportunity which 
his stay gave him to play a part in the great 
world plant migration is perhaps more im¬ 
portant In this he was one of the many figures 
from Aristotle to David Fairchild who have 
served mankind by distributing the fruits of the 
earth As an agricultural representative of on 
agricultural country he was constantly on the 
lookout for new ideas. In 1787 he wrote "I am 
never satiated with rambling through the fields 
and farms, examining the culture and cultivators, 
with a degree of curiosity which makes some 
take me to he a fool, and others to be much 
wiser than I am.”' He sent seeds, cuttings, and 
observations on vineyards, the cultivation of 
fruits, the production of silk, the milling of rice, 
and the manufacture of flour to bis friends at 
home. In later years he regarded his efforts on 
behalf of the cultivation of dry nee and the olive 
to have been particularly worthy of note. Hia 
correspondence with the South Carolina Society 
for Promoting and Improving Agriculture stresses 
the importance of experimentation in the de- 

1 Lipscomb sod Bergh, of. al. S. 104. (Letter to 
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velopment of husbandry. If, in a multitude of 
experiment!, he stated, “we make one useful 
acquisition, it repays our trouble "• Such work, 
at present carried on in the U S Department 
of Agriculture, Division of Plant Exploration and 
Introduction, has in the last fifty years con¬ 
tributed much to the development of such 
economic crops as soybeans, durum wheat, les- 
pedeza, and oranges, and many cold-, drought-, 
and disease-resistant fruits and field crops 

Agricultural Research and 
Experimentation 

Jefferson’s stimulation to agricultural research 
among members of the American Philosophical 
Society appears In the minutes of the Society 
Sometimes the meetings in the early days appear 
to have been rather small On April 15, 1791, 
with ten members present, his morion for a 
select committee, on which he himself ultimately 
served together with Benjamin Barton, l)r 
Wistar, and others, was carried Thu com¬ 
mittee was "to collect materials for forming the 
natural history of the Hessian fly, and the best 
means for its prevention or destruction " la This 
pest is now combated m Albcmurlc County by 
late plantings and rotations. A Inter example 
of Jefferson's desire to extend the benefiti of 
agricultural improvements is to be found m 
connection with his merino sheep In 1810 he 
proposed to another sheep enthusiast, President 
Madison, that they distribute their full-blooded 
males, one to a county throughout the stale, a 
process which would take about seven years, 
encouraging formation in each county of small 
societies to maintain and provide rules for the 
use of the rams. 

Farm Management and Operations 

During the short period following his retire¬ 
ment as Secretary of State, Jefferson threw his 
energies Into fanning operations. A summer 
visitor, Rochefoucauld, describes him superin¬ 
tending the harvest. This description Is one of 
the few real pictures which we have of Jefferson 
personally engaged in farming operations It is 
probable, however, that Jefferson's participation 
in the actual manual tasks of farming was very 
slight, The size of his estates and the labor 

* Lipscomb sod Berth, op at. S 311 (Letter to 
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situation were such as to call, primarily, for 
managerial ability This does not mean that he 
diil not work with his hands Apparently he 
had a basement workshop, and his manager, 
Edmund Bacon, describes him at work on various 
models in which he was interested Among 
agricultural implements these included the seed 
drill, the hemp brake, and the threshing machine 
Of the various mechanical improvements which 
he made, none, it is probable, illustrates Jeffer¬ 
son’s ability as a craftsman more clearly than 
the development of the improved moldboard for 
a plow 

The Moldboard for the Pu>w 

The design and working principles of this 
moldboard which, in Jefferson’s words, combine 
“a theory which may satisfy the learned with a 
practice Intelligible to the most unlettered 
laborer,” 11 engaged Jefferson’s mind from time to 
time for more than a quarter of a century The 
moldboard is first mentioned in his Journal in 
April 1788 Observing the clumsy peasant ox 
plows along the way to Pans from the Rhine, he 
sketched a block of wood so cut with wcdgclike 
surfaces, that, in raising and turning the sod, 
it would combine efficiency with economy of 
effort on the part of both the plowman and the 
draft animals Before using the term "least 
resistcnce” in his paper, presented here at the 
American Philosophical Society in May 1798, he 
rend William Emerson, the English mathema¬ 
tician, and consulted with his fellow Society 
members, the American mathematicians, David 
Rittenhouse and Robert Patterson, professor of 
mathematics at the Umveraty of Pennsylvania. 

Simplicity of construction is a key point of 
the contribution Improved moldboards had 
been made by various persons, as Jefferson un¬ 
doubtedly was well aware, but these were too 
complicated for the great mass of farmers, who 
continued, in shaping their implements, to follow 
methods such as those of the old Saxons. Plows 
had iron points, but when the mokiboard split, 
the plowman cut out a section of a tree, judged 
the grain, and adzed it roughly into shape. 
Sometimes the result was efficient Sometimes 
it was not. What Jefferson supplied was a 
simple formula vriiereby the husbandman could, 
with two common implements—the saw and the 
adze—construct a moldboard, which, considering 
both implements and methods, would operate to 

n Trout. Aol P lulet. Sot., o •., 4 320, 1799. 
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ihc greatest advantage or offer "the least rc- 
sistencc " Modifications of the hoard made by 
Jefferson and others subsequently appeared 
Thus Valencicnnc on the staff of the Paris 
Museum of Natural History reproduced Jeffer¬ 
son's drawings in perspective, and a diagram of 
what may be termed the Jefferson-Valenaenne 
model to fit the French plow appears in the 
museum's Annates for 1802 
When viewed in perspective from the technical 
standpoint, as a contribution to the development 
of agricultural engineering, Jefferson's mold¬ 
board represents, 1 believe, if a line of distinction 
lie drawn, the last great fundamental develop¬ 
ment in the scries of wooden plows, the product 
of the family form, rather than the first great 
development in the senes of present-day metal 
plows. 1 his, together with the fact that m 
accord with his philosophy of agricultural im¬ 
provement, as explained to Charles Willson 
Peale in 1815, he took out no patent, is perhaps 
the lusic reason for small recognition by writers 
of the machine age of the importance of his effort 
From the cultural standpoint Jefferson’s desenp- 
tion had far-reaching consequences Its publica¬ 
tion in the l r niled Slates, France, and Great 
Dnlmn centered attention upon the plow and the 
nccessitv for further efforts toward its improve¬ 
ment The moldboard of the Puris Museum of 
Natural History was placed among the museum's 
agni ultural exhibits as a study aid in the course 
of agricultural education In this the French 
were, piThnps. a little ahead of the United 
States, hut on July 9, 1805, the Jefferson mold- 
board was exhibited at a meeting of the Phila¬ 
delphia Society for the Promotion of Agriculture 
here in Philosophical Hall of the College of 
Physicians After the meeting this moldboard 
was probably used for practical purposes. That 
was 138 years ago, and, so far as is known, no 
Jefferson moldboard, other than the one just 
made, exists today in any agricultural exhibit 
either in this country or abroad 
Jefferson in 1798 hod written Sir John Sinclair, 
of the British Board of Agriculture, that he 
planned to cast his moldboard in iron, but the 
credit for this practice in the United States goes 
to others Jethro Wood, encouraged by Jeffer¬ 
son, produced a moldboard representing signifi¬ 
cantly in his words, "a sort of plano-curvihncar" 
figure. Wood's plow, however, worked badly in 
the heavy western soils, which clung to its pitted 
surface. Sometimes the large wooden plow was 
preferred to tfte metal, until after 1837 when the 


John Deere plow came into production One of 
these plows, made in 1838 from a broken circular 
saw blade, is now on exhibition at the United 
States National Museum In the forties n fac¬ 
tory was established in Moline, Illinois, and a 
few years later the prairie farmers were buying 
thousands yearly Bright steel scouring, this 
plow served to break the plains of the vast area 
of the I XHiisinna Purchase, today’s food arsenal for 
freedom-inspired fighting populations through¬ 
out the world 

Sou CoNsmv vrniN ani> Contuuh I’ijowini. 

Down the sides and slopes of the Appalarhians 
and the great Mississippi Basin run each year, 
m war and peace, the tiny rivulets, silting the 
waterways and draining away the Nation’s re¬ 
sources to the deltas at the rivers' mouths 
Nature's work of a thousand years may go in a 
night Krosion is a problem as old as civiliza¬ 
tion The Romans knew it The Old World 
knew it, and Jefferson anil his neighbors knew 
and feared its consequences on the soils of 
Allicmarlc Those who have examined Jeffer¬ 
son’s accounts know that in the latter part of 
his life he was deep in debt This, it would be 
difficull to maintain, was a consequence of his 
inability in any particular field Rather, it was 
the result of a combination of circumstances, 
important among which were the long periods of 
publir service when he had to leave Monticcllo 
to the care of managers Another circumstance 
was the red soils of his estate which quickly 
gullied and washed away to the disadvantage of 
its owner Thus in 1794 he wrote Washington 
that a careful examination of his lands had dis¬ 
closed that "ten years' abandonment of them to 
the ravages of overseers, has brought on them a 
degree of degradation far beyond what I had 
expected.' The staples, tobacco and com, both 
clean-tilled crops, contributed to both soil wash¬ 
ing and soil exhaustion At this time Jefferson 
worked out and put into effect a system of 
rotations employing legumes, concerning which 
he corresponded at length with John Taylor, of 
Caroline County. Fifteen years later, on hia 
retirement from the Presidency, he was again 
free to fight gullies and employ his knowledge 
of soils by the use of gypsum and contour 
plowing. 

a Lipscomb snd Bcrgh, of, cii 9' 287 (Letter to George 
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Where Jefferson learned such plowing is not 
known. Its origins are as old as me have records, 
and he may have read its description m his 
library volume of Columella, or seen it practiced 
on the slopes of Europe What is important is 
that hie was the first great voice in the United 
States to urge its practice Following this prac¬ 
tice with the aid of a hillside plow designed by 
his son-in-law, Thomas Mann Randolph, to¬ 
gether with the use of plaster and clover, would, 
he hoped, again restore the fertility of (lie soil 
which once he said was "exceeded by no upland 
in the State Jeffereon, in this, was one 
hundred years ahead of his time When so 
much good cheap land existed, the difficulties of 
spreading a conservation message were large 
Changing agricultural practices is changing a 
way of life Slow and constant long-time pres¬ 
sure is needed Some of Jefferson's neighlxirs 
practiced contour plowing, but despite constant 
preachment hv many leaders it was not widely 
taken up until recent years Soil conservation 
is not the work of the individual It is a com¬ 
munity matter calling for neighborhood help 
Since establishment of the Soil Conservation 
Service in 1935, state laws have provided for 
850 soil conservation districts throughout the 
United States In and about Albemarle is the 
Thomas Jefferson Soil Conservation District 
Operating on Jeffersonian Democratic principles, 
the members of such districts formulate lliur 
own conservation ordinances in the same w.iv 
that a town may i>asu ordinances for its own 
protection These soil conservation ordinances 
have the force nnd effect of law, and the will of 
the majority now sets forms of land use and 
cultivation such as those once prarLiced by 
Thomas Jefferson 

Agricui.tur \L SociFTttS 

A small beginning in neighborly agricultural 
co-operation occurred in 1817, when Jefferson's 
friends and neighbors- statesmen, lawyers, and 
farmers—met together in Charlottesville to form 
the Albemarle County Agricultural Society, 
Agricultural societies for mutual aid aiul study 
of technical problems go back to the Roman 
Empire, and In this country the American 
Philosophical Society and the Philadelphia So¬ 
ciety for the Promotion of Agriculture brought 
forth a great progeny. The Albemarle Society, 
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primarily local, liad many objectives as penned 
by Jefferson Attention was to he given to 
production of staples including wheat, tobacco, 
and hemp, to soil improvement, the rare of 
livestock, the development of farm maihincry, 
and the “destruction of noxious quadrupeds, 
fowls, lnsecls and reptiles " Jefferson regarded 
the regular filling out of rc|>ort forniB by members 
.is very important Both good and had prac¬ 
tices were to be reported, the former for muta¬ 
tion, the latter for avoidance "The choicest 
processes, rullixl from every farm,” he Ix-hevcd 
"would compose a course- probably near per¬ 
fection " 14 

Under the presidency of Janies Madison and 
others the society prospered Thomas Mann 
Randolph, Jefferson's son-in-law, and Thomas 
Jefferson Randolph, Ins grandson, were members 
Stejis were taken for the establishment of n 
nursery nnd a soticty machinery headquarters 
Efforts were made to improve the breed of local 
livestock, and premiums were offered for crop 
production ,uu! farm implement improvement 
While preoccupation with the university made' 
for u singular personal inactivity on Jefferson's 
part in the affairs of this society, a resolution 
offered by Ills fellow conservationist, (k-neral 
Cocke, in 1822, called for tile use of J1,000 in 
the hands of the treasurer lo start a fund for 
the maintenance of a professorship of agriculture 
at the University of Vnginia In its view that 
this professorship would "hasten and pt nx-luate- 
the march of agricultural improvements already 
so happily commenced," ,l the society was ex¬ 
pressing a deep-lying sentiment of its founding 
spirit Many other local six leilcs and orgamza- 
tions drew inspiration from the words and wrir- 
ings of Jefferson, und when, in observance of the 
75th umuversary of the establishment of the 
Land-Grant College System and the United 
States De[iartmcnt of Agriculture, a wreath, 
composed of plants produced hv genctical sci¬ 
ence, was placed at Monticello, the societies and 
farm organizations were represented among those 
paying homage 

Agricultural Education 

For many years Jefferson had urged the 
teaching of agriculture, coupled with a thorough 
grounding in the attendant sciences, In instltu- 

11 Lipscomb and Bcrgh, op oil, 17 406 (Cf Rodney II 
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tioni of higher learning. In 1803, noting a drift 
from die land, he wrote David WiUiama aa to 
the importance of the establishment of a pro¬ 
fessorship of agriculture in "every” college and 
university. Young men, he believed, "dosing 
their academical education with this, as the 
crown of all other sciences, fascinated with its 
■olid charms, and at a time when they are to 
choose an occupation, instead of crowding the 
other classes, would return to the farms of their 
fathers, their own, or those of others, and re¬ 
plenish and Invigorate a calling, now languishing 
under contempt and oppression." 1 ' In that year, 
In his first plan for the University of Virginia, 
he noted agriculture, botany, and chemistry 
among the subjects to be taught These some 
subjects are specified to be taught at the uni¬ 
versity in his draft of a bill for establishing a 
system of public education, dated 1817. In 1824 
an enactment of the Board of Visitors for the 
organization of the university, Jefferson being 
present, provided that botany, chemistry, and 
rural economy should be taught In the school 
of natural history. In 1826 he wrote the newly 
appointed professor of natural history, suggesting 
that rural economy might be taught by “season¬ 
able alliances with the kindred subjects chemis¬ 
try, botany and zoology." 1 ’ Jefferson’s ad¬ 
vanced concept of scientific agricultural educa¬ 
tion was first realized in the West when, in the 
1850's, a college of agriculture was established 
in Michigan, once termed "Cherroncsus” by 
Jefferson in his jirojected western ordinance. 
Then in 1862 come the Land-Grant College Act, 
which made it possible for each state to estab¬ 
lish agricultural colleges staffed with competent 
faculties and specialists in the many sciences 


u Uparomb and Bcrgh, op. cu 10 430 (Letter to 
David William*, November 14, 1803 ) 

■’Llpacornb and Bcrgh, op at 16 170. (Letter to 
John Emmett. May 2, 1826 ) 


recognized as fundamental to the earth’s full 
harvest 

The Livino Jefferson 

During the past week, in this, Thomas Jeffer¬ 
son’s bicentenary year, a joint resolution was 
introduced in Congress providing for the appoint¬ 
ment of the National Agricultural Jefferson 
Bicentenary Committee to carry out, under the 
general direction of the United States Com¬ 
mission for the Celebration of the Two-Hun¬ 
dredth Anniversary of the Birth of Thomas 
Jefferson, appropriate exercises and activities in 
recognition of his services and contributions to 
the farmers and the agriculture of the Nation. 
This resolution, after citing Jefferson’s services 
os patriotic statesman and philosopher, author 
of the Declaration of Independence, citizen of 
Virginia, and President of the United States, 
tells of his work aa the farmer, the father of 
scientific agriculture, the conservationist, and 
the advocate of agricultural education. “Aa a 
figure against the background of the soil of the 
land he loved,” and here I am quoting from the 
resolution, “he stands as a symbol of its values, 
democracy and freedom, for the preservation of 
which the American farmers and all connected 
with the industry of agriculture ate now con¬ 
tributing their maximum effort "^‘(He remains, 
as the one of whom the Psalmkt sang, "like a 
tree planted by the rivers of wtifththy that brlngeth 
forth his fruit in his season. 1 ?” 


“ Umtsd States Coogieaa, 7Bth Congress, 1st Sssnion 
Joint resolution providing for the appointment of a Na¬ 
tional Agricultural Jefferson Bicentenary Committee to 
carry out under the general direction of the United States 
CoramlBtan for the Celebration of the Birth of Thomas 
Jeff arson appropriate eserdaes and activities In recogni¬ 
tion of his services and contributions to the farmers and 
lbs agncultora of the Nation, April 1 3, 1943, p 3 
■ • Pnims I 3 
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In Till, history of lenrmng in America, Thomas 
Jefferson is a transitional figure Me marks the 
culmination of u great tradition of claasienl cul¬ 
ture, a culture re-discovered in the Renaissance 
and transmitted with its Renaissance interpreta¬ 
tions to fresh sod in colonial Virginia and New 
England He also saw the beginning of a new 
era in which scientific and “practical" subjects 
would displace the classirs and gain the ascend¬ 
ancy in the schools Indeed, as everyone knows, 
Jefferson himself was n pioneer in this new eru of 
education, though he would have sal in sack¬ 
cloth and ashes had lie dreamed that one day 
Ins beloved Latin and Greek would almost dis¬ 
appear, not only frum the umveraity that he 
created, but from the vtrv consciousness of men 
throughout the land 1 Necessary as were the 
practical subjects which he advocated, he would 
have regarded the elimination of the classics as 
an irreiiarable loss to a republic that depended 
for survival upon the intelligence of its elecloraic 
and the wisdom and integrity of its leaders The 
fact was that Jefferson, like the men of the 
Renaissance, considered the study of Greek and 
Roman literature as eminently practical prepara¬ 
tion for intelligent living The classics provided, 
not merely ornament and delight, but useful 
guidance in the affairs of daily life The accumu¬ 
lated wisdom of the ancients w.rs particularly 
valuable in the training of the anstoi, the aris¬ 
tocracy of intelligence, to whom Jefferson looked 
for democratic leadership 
The classical tradition which Jefferson in¬ 
herited had long exerted a profound influence 


1 Anyone who attempt! an appraisal of Jrffrrson's liter¬ 
ary Interests finds himself indebted to Professor Gilbert 
Cbinard, whiM brilliant and penetrating studies Have left 
little new ground tn be explored Particularly useful for 
the present purpose are The Literary Bible of 1 kamat 
Jefferson' Hie Commonplace Book of Philosophers and 
Post! (Baltimore and Paris, 1628), The Commonplace Book 
<4 Thomas Jrffereon A Repertory of Ha Ideas an Gmrn- 
tneni (Baltimore and Pans, 1426), Thomas Jrffereon, the 
Apostle of Americanism (Boston, 1929), and 'Thomas 
Jefferson as a Classical Scholar," 7 hr American Scholar l 1 
I33-I4J, 1932. For a reflection of material on Jefferson’s 
Ideas on education, see Roy J Honeywell, The Educational 
Work 4 Tkomae Jefferson (Cambridge, 1931), 

fWocckansG* or tni amdican pmuianrnicAi 


upon Virginia civilization 9 From that day in 
the 1620's when George Sandvn, on the lianka 
of the James River, eompic led his translation of 
Ovid's Metamorphoses, until Jefferson’s own time, 
the literature of Greece and Rome had helped to 
shape the thinking of Virginia leaders in the 
little libraries which sevenleenlJi-centurv settlers 
brought with them, works by Greek and Roman 
writers occupied a prom mint place Thine 
hooks, wc can lie certain, were not chosen for 
ostentation, they were considered essential to the 
reproduction of the kind of civil society that 
English set tiers dreamed of establishing in the 
wilderness That Society in its mam nuLlincs 
still preserved cultural pat terns developed in I he 
sixteenth century when the lielief in the civilizing 
and humanizing value of the classirs reached its 
zenith in England This Renaissance belief in 
the wisdom of the ancients became a vital ele¬ 
ment in the literary interests of the Virginia 
ruling class. 

For ixample, the second Richard I.cc (d 1714) 
- ancestor of a famous line- -showed such devo¬ 
tion to ancient languages and literature that he 
kept his notes in Hebrew, Grech, or Latin, and 
spent every spare hour in his library reading 
Homer, Virgil, J'lularch, Taurus, or another of 
his favqnte authors But Lee was no recluse 
st holar, or even exceptional in his class A busy 
planter who assumed lhe usual responsibilities 
of office, be ixrfomted his public and private 
duties conscientiously and still found time for the 
writers of antiquity Indeed, in common with 
others nf his generation, he looked upon these 
authors os sources of moral and political guidance 

Robert Carter (d 17,12)—known In-cause of 
his pnde and wealth os “King" Carter—waH as 
calculating an architect of fortune as colonial 
Virginia produced and certainly not one to 
cultivate notions of pedantry, yet he won proud 

'For a more detailed consideration of this topic sec 
Louis B Wright, " Ihe Classical Tradition in Colonial 
Virglala,” Pa pert of the Bibliographical Society of America 
U 85-97, 1939; The First Gentlemm of Virginia (San 
Marino, California, 1939), painm, and The Secret Diary of 
William Byrd if Westerner, 1709-1712 (edited in collabora¬ 
tion itath Marion Tinting) (Richmond, 1941), introduction. 
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of being a Latinist and was eager to see that 
hu sons were brought up to read and understand 
the best of Greek and Latin authors Not con¬ 
tent with mere lip service to learning, he wanted 
his sons to be grounded thoroughly in the ancient 
languages, after the methods of the great Czech 
teacher Comenius, for, as Carter observed, “it is 
not reading a few scraps from the poets and the 
other classics that makes boys understand the 
scope and design of authors ” 

Throughout a long and busy life as a planter 
and public official William Byrd of Westover 
(d 1744) followed a rigid schedule of reading 
Greek and Latin writers, with some Hebrew 
thrown in for discipline His taste was varied, 
and his choice of classical authors ranged from 
Homer to Terence Byrd's library—the best in 
America at that time—contained a remarkable 
collection of Greek and Roman authors in the 
finest editions then available In this library, 
which remained intact at Westovcr for many 
years after Byrd's death, Jefferson himself may 
have read when he was a student at the College 
of William and Mary 

Other members of the ruling planter doss 
shared the interest in the classics displayed by 
Richard Lee, Robert Carter, and William Byrd 
Although no realistic historian would pretend 
that these colonials were a race of notable 
scholars—or even that many were exceptional 
linguists—It is highly significant that they clung 
to the old Renaissance belief in the practical 
value of classical literature and endeavored to 
provide adequate opportunities for their own 
edification and the instruction of their children 
by the collection of books and the employment 
of classically trained tutors Kven if colonial 
Virginians sometimes lacked the ability to read 
Greek and Latin with ease, their libraries were 
not lacking in translations which revealed the 
meaning of the philosophers, poets, and his¬ 
torians of antiquity Colonial libraries, in fact, 
are noteworthy for the number of their transla¬ 
tions, and many a planter who had scantily 
learned or forgotten his languages could still 
profit from the morals of Epictetus or the his¬ 
torical parallels in Plutarch. 

The accepted belief in the value of Greek and 
Roman literature determined the course erf 
Thomas Jefferson’s education. His father, Peter 
Jefferson—a man of greater cultivation tHsn 
some historians have Implied—left dying in¬ 
structions that his son should be given the best 


classical training available' Already, at the age 
of nine, the child had begun the study of Latm, 
Greek, and French under the tutelage of William 
Douglass, a Scotch clergyman. After his father’s 
death, he spent two years at the school of the 
Reverend James Maury, “a correct classical 
scholar," and a little inter entered the College 
of William and Mary where his natural tendency 
toward classical literature received further stimu¬ 
lation from a learned Scotchman, Dr. William 
Small, professor of mathematics, who also lec¬ 
tured on ethics, rhetoric, and belles-lettres Not 
least of the infiuencrs on Jefferson was his close 
association with the great teacher of law, George 
Wythe, also noted in the colony as a Greek and 
Latin scholar. Under such circumstances, a 
youth with Jefferson's keen and impressionable 
mind could not have escaped a sound classical 
training 

In later life, Jefferson frequently expressed his 
gratitude for the early opportunities of learning 
the fundamentals of Greek and Latin Writing 
to Joseph Priestley in 1800, he remarks 

To read the Latin end Greek authors in their 
original Is a sublime luxury, and I deem luxury in 
science to be at least as justifiable as in architecture, 
painting, gardening, or the other arta I enjoy 
Homer In hi* own language infinitely beyond Pope's 
translation of him, and both beyond the dull narra¬ 
tive of the same events by Dares Phrygius, and it if 
sn innocent enjoyment I thakk on my knees him 
who directed my esrly education for having put Into 
my poaaeaoion this rich source of delight, and I 
would not exchange it for anything which I could 
then have acquired, and have not since acquired.* 

The literature of antiquity, Jefferson learned 
as a student, was the ultimate source of bolh 
delight and instruction—-a precept which George 
Wythe would have given him if he had not al¬ 
ready gleaned it from Horace But it would be 
a mistake to assume that the Albemarle youth, 
like an eighteenth-century type of Browning's 
grammarian, devoted himself to the past with the 
zeal of a specialist The tradition which he had 
Inherited, a tradition developed In the sixteenth 
century, emphasized a well-rounded education 
and an amateur standing in a number of useful 
and ornamental arts. Balance and symmetry 
were important, and Jefferson, consciously or 

' Henry & Randall, Tkt Lift j Ticmu Jtftrn* (New 
York, 1858) 1-18. 

• Tht WrHtmp 4 Thnmt Ji/mn, Memcrisl edition 
(Washington, 1903), 10: 140-147; January 27, 1800. Un- 
Isas othvwlsf stated, citations ars to this edition. 
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unconsciously, followed the Renaissance theory 
of education, which gave him an enormous 
curiosity about a variety of thingB and con¬ 
tributed to the development of his many-sided 
personality. He read Shakespeare, Jonson, Mil- 
ton, Dryden, and other more recent authors, he 
gained an easy acquaintance with French which 
later led him to read Montesquieu and his con¬ 
temporaries; he found a particular interest in 
mathematics and natural science, but the litera¬ 
ture of Greece and Rome was the core around 
which all other studies were grouped From the 
classics Jefferson tielieved that he obtained the 
basis of an ethical and philosophical system as 
well as the means of satisfying his esthetic 
longings. 

The respect for the classics acquired in his 
youth Jefferson retained throughout his life, but 
this interest was never merely academic or 
pedantic. For him the literature of the ancient 
world had a utilitarian value of the highest im¬ 
portance, a value which he constantly empha¬ 
sised later in his plans for public schools m 
Virginia and the foundation of a university 
Unlike some scholars who reverence antiquity, 
Jefferson displayed a common-sense attitude 
toward classical learning The battle of the 
books, which aroused the biased excitement of 
eighteenth-century protagonists of ancient or 
modern learning, had no interest for Jefferson 
AU learning had its proper place, and he was not 
concerned to elevate one school over another 
Both the ancients and the moderns were essential 
in their particular spheres. 

The daisies should not always be chosen in 
preference to modern writings, Jefferson clearly 
stated on several occasions, pointing out that 
more recent literature, even imaginative works, 
might have an equal or superior value In a 
letter to Robert Skip with recommending a cer¬ 
tain course of reading, he observes thBt "the 
entertainments of fiction are useful as well as 
pleasant" And he adds a query certain to be 
made by classical purists "But wherein Is its 
Utility, asks the reverend sage, big with the 
notion that nothing can be useful but the learned 
lumber of Greek and Roman reading with which 
hk head Is stored?" In answer, he shows that 
Imaginative works like Macbeth and King Lear 
teach lessons as profound as those in factual 
history, 1 In another letter of advice, to J. W, 
Eppes, he remarks that up to the age of sixteen, 


•JW.41 23?; August 3, 1771. 


one's principal study ought lo hr languages— 
I .atm, Greek, French, and Spanish—and of these, 
"I think Greek the least Useful ”• Yet he him¬ 
self regarded the ability to read Greek as one 
of his most valuable accomplishments But he 
was too wise lo believe that Greek was for every¬ 
one more necessary than a modern language, or 
some other subject of immediate utility 

The ideas in Jefferson’s letters advising his 
nephew Peter Carr on the choice of studies sound 
like those of Vittorino da Feltre or another of 
the humanist educators of the early Renaissance 
One finds the same insistence upon the develop¬ 
ment of the complete man, the necessity of 
exercise and physiral development, the advan¬ 
tages of literary learning—-not ns an excuse for 
hernuthke retirement from the world, but ns a 
means of service to the state -and lastly, the 
practical utility of classical authors as guides 
and counsellors To young Carr, Jefferson wrote 
from Pans on August 19, 1785 

I have lung ago digested a plan for you, suited to 
the circumstances In which you will be placed This 
1 will detail to you, from time to time, as you ad¬ 
vance For the present, I advise you lo begin a 
course Of ancient history, reading everything in the 
original and not in translations First read Gold¬ 
smith's history of Greece This will give you a 
digested view of thal held Then take up anclenl 
history in the detail, nading the following books 
In the following order Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Xrnopbontis Anabasis, Arrian, Quintus Curtius, 
Diodorus Siculus, Jusiin This shall form the first 
stage of your historical reading, and is all 1 need 
mention to you now The next will lie of Roman 
history [Noll “I ivy, Sallust, Caesar, Cicero's 
epistles, Suetonius, Tacitus, Gibbon "] From that 
we will come down to modern history In Greek 
and Latin poetry, you have read or will read at 
school, Virgil, Terence, Horace, Anacreon, Theo¬ 
critus, Homer, Euripides, Sophodes Read also 
Milton's Paradise test, Shakespeare, Ossian, Pope's 
and Swift's works, In order to form your style In 
your own language, In morality, read Epictetus, 
Xenophon tis Memorabilia, Plato'sSocranc dialogues, 
Cicero's philosophies, Antoninus, and Seneca In 
order to assure a certain progress In this reading, 
consider what hours you have free from the school 
and the exercises of the school Give alxait two of 
them, every day- *° exercise, for health must not 
be sacrificed to learning, A strong body makes a 
mind strong. As to the species of exercise, I advise 
the gun. While this gives a moderate exercise to the 
body, it gives boldness, enterprise, and independence 

•Ibsi «: 189-190, July 28. 1787 
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to the mind Games played with the hall, and 
othen of that nature, are too violent for the body 
and stamp no character on the mind Walking 

la the beat possible exercise ' 

Advice like this would have been understood and 
approved by Vittonno, or Battista Guarino, or 
the Elizabethan humanist, Roger Ascham 

In this and in other letters to Carr, Jefferson 
outlines the training necessary to a man destined 
for public life The backbone of lus study must 
be classical literature, with emphasis upon his¬ 
tory, but other subjects arc also necessary' the 
French language, for instance, because Lhe ad¬ 
vanced literature of mathematics and science is 
in thut tongue, and Spanish, because Lhc future 
destiny of the United Slates lies with the Latin 
nations to the South ' 

JefTcrson'B formal proposals for educational 
reform in Virginia expressed a similar view of 
the importance of classical learning, though he 
refieau-dly emphasized the necessity of a bal¬ 
anced program of studies, in both the elementary 
schools and ihe university 9 Every citizen ought 
to know something about antiquity, even if all 
could not learn the languages, Jefferson lielicvcd 
Hence, in his Bill for the More General Diffusion 
of Knowledge, submitted to the House of Dele¬ 
gates in 1779, he suggested reading-books based 
on Greek, Roman, English, and American his¬ 
tory The ancient world was a part of the 
universal heritage which young Virginians of all 
classes niUBl be taught to appreciate From the 
Greeks and Romans the people would learn 
lessons of history valuable to the preservation of 
republican liberty 

Jefferson's goal in the various schemes of edu¬ 
cation which he devised was always practical 
His aim was to provide the type of education 
most useful in raising the general level of in¬ 
telligence, assuring adequate leadership, and 
promoting the public welfare In planning the 
University of Virginia he constantly emphasized 
the practical aspects of higher education, showing 
little sympathy tor the pursuit of abstract learn¬ 
ing merely for its own sake, But Jefferson’s 
concept of the practical was brood He would 
have Imm appalled at the ignorant shortsighted¬ 
ness of present-day theories which assert the 
same intentions For Jefferson did not confuse 

’ Ibtd^S 84-85 

• IM S' 256-262, August 10, 1787 . 7. 45-44, May 28, 
1788 

9 Details ul Jefferson's educations! theories, with relevant 
documents, are given in Honeywell, passim 


education with a smattering of misceHoneous 
information, or with learning a trade or pro¬ 
fession The university should provide the broad 
base of knowledge needed by an intelligent 
leader in the state It is significant, therefore, 
that although Jefferson vastly extended the 
scope of university education, he insisted upon 
the retention of adequate instruction In the 
classical languages and literature " These stud¬ 
ies, he believed, were useful in the development 
of wise leadership Naturally he insisted that a 
purely philological interest in language was of 
far less importance than an understanding of the 
substance of classical literature In a letter to 
Priestley about the proposed University of Vir¬ 
ginia, he declared that he did not consider a 
knowledge of classical languages absolutely essen¬ 
tial for eminence in all sciences, “but I think 
them very useful towards it", and he added the 
opinion that the Greeks and Romans had left 
the best "models which exist of fine composition, 
whether we examine them ns works of reason, or 
of style and fanry, and to them we probably 
owe these characteristics of modern composi¬ 
tion ”' 1 No man could be educated without a 
thorough knowledge of history, especially the 
works of Lhc Greek and Roman historians 
These authors should be read preferably in the 
original tongues, but if that was impossible, 
they must be studied nnyway in translation 
The founder of the University of Virginia in¬ 
tended every citizen trained therein to see his 
world from the long perspective of the past 

Jefferson summarized his views on the place 
of the clossirnl languages in American education 
in a letter written to thnnk John Brazier for a 
copy of his review of John Pickering's essay on 
modern Greek pronunciation 

You ask my opinion on the extent to which classi¬ 
cal learning should be earned in our country 
The utilities we derive from the remsins of the Greek 
and Latin languages are, first, as models of pure 
taste In writing To these we are certainly indebted 
for the rational and chaste style of modern com¬ 
position which so much distinguishes the nation* to 
whom these language* are familiar . . . Second. 
Among the values of classical learning I estimate the 
luxury of reading the Greek and Roman authors in 
all the beauties of their originals. ... 1 think my¬ 
self more indebted to my father for this than for all 
the other luxuries hi* cares snd affections have 
placed within my reach; and more now than when 


19 Ibti.i 10, 11.1, 125, 284 

■> Writings 10 146-147, January 27, 1800. 
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younger and more luiceptible of delights from other 
sources. . . Third A third value is in the store* 
of real science deposited and transmitted [to| us in 
them languages, to wit in history, ethics, arithmetic, 
geometry, astronomy, natural history, etc 

But to whom are these things useful? Certainly 
not to all men. There are conditions of life to which 
they must be forever estranged, and there are 
epochs of life too, after which the endeavor to at 
tain them would be a great misemployment of time 
Their acquisition should be the occupation of our 
early years only, when the memory is susceptible of 
deep and lasting impressions, and reason and judg¬ 
ment not yet strong enough for abstract speculations 
To the moralist they are valuable, because they 
furnish ethical writings highly and justly esteemed 
The lawyer finds in the Latin language the 
system of chil law most conformable with the prin¬ 
ciples of justice of any which has ever yet been 
established among men, and from which much has 
been incorporated into our own Thi physician as 
good a code of Ins art as has been given us to this 
day . The statesman will find in these languages 
history, politics, mathematics, ethics, eloquence, love 
of country, to which hr must add thi sciences of 
his own day, for which of them should he unknown 
to him? And all the sciences must recur to the 
classical languages for the etymon, and sound under¬ 
standing of their fundamental terms For the mer¬ 
chant I should not sav that the languages are 
necessary Ethics, mathematics, geography, politi¬ 
cal economy, history, set m to constitute the immedi¬ 
ate foundation of his calling The agriculturist 
needs ethics, mathematics, chemistry, and natural 
philosophy The mechanic the same To them the 
languages are hut ornament and comfort ( know 
it is often said there have been shining cxamjiles of 
men of great abilities in all the businesses of life, 
without any other science than what they had 
gathered from conversations and intercourse with 
the world But who can say what these men would 
not have lieen, had they started in the science on the 
shoulders of a Demosthenes or Cicero, of a Locke or 
Hacon, or a Newton 3 To sum the whole, therefore, 
it may truly be said that the classical languages arc 
a solid basis for most, and an ornament to all the 
sciences. 1 ' 

If Jefferson had merely followed his personal 
taste, he undoubtedly would have given an even 
larger place in his educational program to classical 
studies, for early in life itc had come to look upon 
Greek and Roman literature as an unfailing 
repository of wisdom, as well as a fountain of 
delight The dues to his favorite authors and 
their influence upon him are revealed in the 
commonplace book, where, as a young man, he 

u/M. IS- 207-211, August 21, 1819 


wrote down his favorite |jaasagos Since Pro¬ 
fessor Gilbert Chinard's edition of this notebook, 
every student of Jefferson is aware of the pre¬ 
ponderance of classical authors m his reading 
during the formative period of his life Long 
passages from Ilomcr, Herodotus, Euripides, 
Anacreon, Virgil, Cicero, Horace, and Tercncr, 
chosen because of the pregnancy of their mean¬ 
ing, lie painstakingly copied, against the time 
when he might wish to refresh his memory 
1 hesc authors and many others from the ancient 
world continued throughout the rest of his life 
to provide enjoyment and food for reflection 
His letters, even in the busy years w hile he was 
President, reflect his constant reading of classical 
authors from whom he received refreshment and 
support 

Although Jefferson read widely and knew the 
French and English philosophers and historians 
of his own age, his thinking wan chiefly influenced 
by the writers of antiquity From the Greek 
stoics, he gathered the elements of his personal 
philosophv, and in I .atm historians he found 
confirmation of much of his political theory 
Not Montesquieu, not Voltaire, not Bolmgbroke, 
but Homer, Epictetus, Cicero, 1 nettus, and other 
Greeks anil Romans supplied him with inHpira- 
lioii and ideas "Bv n strange anomaly," Pro¬ 
fessor Chinnrd remarks, “the son of the pioneer, 
the young man sujijiosctllv brought up under 
frontier influence, fell more kinship with Greece 
and republican Rome than with the |)hiloso|>liurs 
of lamdnn, Paris, or Geneva " u 

lake others educated in the classical tradition 
of the eighteenth century, Jefferson thought of 
hiniBctf as a Roman in the day's of the republic's 
purity a sort of Virginian Cmciniiatiis In¬ 
deed, he often implies tile jiarnllcl When he is 
busiest with affairs of stale, his letters e\|>ns» a 
yearning to return to the simplicity of his farm 
When he is at Monticello, he writes in Horatian 
phrases of the pleasures of country life and the 
freedom from cares of office Although he Is 
the Inst person to be accused of living in the past, 
he adapted the ideas of antiquity to his own day 
Significantly he copied in his notebook a rural 
idyl from Horace, the Second Epode, leaving out 
the passages that were inapplicable to a Virginia 
plantation i4 Is his "edited" version Horace 
reads like an American pastoral poet writing 
from an Albemarle hilltop I/mg after he copied 


“ China rd, Thomas Jefferson 26 
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thli passage, Jefferson continued to describe to 
his friends the pleasures of hie simple existence at 
Monticello, and his own reluctance to take time 
from Horace and Tacitus, even to read the 
newspapers. 1 * 

Great as was his admiration of the Greeks, 
Jefferson clearly felt more at home with the 
Roman historians and moralists, In fact, he 
placed Tacitus first among the world's writers 
In a letter to his granddaughter, Anne Cary 
Bankhead, December 8, 1808, he commends her 
program of reading 

I like much your choice of books for your winter's 
reading Middleton's Life of Ctctro is among the 
most valuable accounts we have of the period of 
which hr writes, and Tacitus I consider the first 
writer In the world without a single exception. His 
book is a compound of history and morality of which 
we have no other example 11 

Many years later, hearing of the discovery of a 
great collection of Greek manuscripts in a vault 
at Athens, he wrote to Joseph Coolidgc, Jr • 
“If true, we may recover what had been lost of 
Diodorus Siculus, Polybius, and Dion Cassius 
I would rather, however, it should have been of 
Livy, Tacitus, and Cicero.'* 1 ’ That Tadtua 
with his sententious moralizationa on the virtues 
of republican government should have become 
Jefferson's favorite author Is easy to understand 
Parallels of political wisdom evident in other 
Latin historians gave them also a preferred place 
in his reading. 

Cicero he respected and read for moral wisdom, 
but he disliked his style. No orator himself, 
Jefferson had a contempt for the windy speeches 
of politicians, and he particularly disliked the 
rolling periods of Ciceronian oratory, much 
affected on the public platform in his time. If 
Congressmen would read Livy, Tacitus, and 
Sallust, he declared, they would find models and 
material more suitable for their purposes than in 
Cicero's orations In fact, he believed that 
Ciceronian speeches in Congress would create 
such public disgust that the governmental power 
would shift to the executive branch—which 
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apparently was untainted by Cicero. “I ob¬ 
serve,” he wrote J. W Eppes in 1810, 

that the H[ouse] of R[epresentarives] are sensible of 
the ill effect* of the long speeches in their houie on 
their proceeding* But they have a worse effect In 
the disgust they excite among the people, and the 
disposition they are producing to transfer their 
confidence from the legislature to the executive 
branch, which would toon sap our Constitution. 
These speeches therefore, are less and lesa read, and 
if continued will cease to be read at all The models 
for that orator) which is to produce the greatest 
effect by securing the attention of hearers and 
renders, are to be found in Lavy, Tacitus, Sallust, 
and most assuredly not in Cicero f doubt if there 
is a man in the world who ran now read one of his 
orations through hut as a piece of taek-work " 

Fourteen years later, writing to David Harding, 
of If ingham, to express his pleasure at having a 
debating society named after him, Jefferson took 
occasion once more to commend short and logical 
speeches 

Antiquity has left us the 6nest models for imita 
lion, and he who studies and imitates them most 
nearly will nearest approach the perfection of the 
art Among these I should consider the speeches of 
Livy, Sallust, and Tacitus, as pre-eminent sped mens 
of logic, taste, and that sententious brevity which, 
using not a word to spare, leaves not a moment for 
Inattention to the hearer Amplification is the vice 
of modern oratory It is an insult to an assembly 
of reasonable men, disgusting and revolting instead 
of persuading Speeches measured by the hour, die 
with the hour " 

These statements are revealing aa evidence of the 
qualities that Jefferson prized in writers aa well 
as In public orators Substance, not ornaments 
and tricks of style, pleased him most. 

Jefferson's ethical views were a fusion of 
classical and Christian ideals, a synthesis of the 
best that he could extract from Epictetus, 
Epicurus, and Jesus. Concerning his religion he 
was usually reticent, but in letters to a few 
friend*—notably Joseph Prieatley, Benjamin 
Ruth, William Short, and John Adams—he ex¬ 
pounded his opinions in considerable detail. 
One letter to Short, written in 1819, should be 
read in full for the inalght it give* of Jefferson’s 
ethics and the sources iff his Ideas. A few 
sentences will suggest the writer's point of view. 

A* you say of yourself, I too am an Epicurean 
I consider the genuine (not the imputed) doctrines 
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of Epicurus M containing everything rational in 
moral philosophy which Greece and Rome have 
left us. Epictetus, Indeed, has given us what was 
good of the Stoics, oil beyond, of their dogmas, 
being hypocrisy and grimace Thdr great crime was 
in their calumnies of Epicurus and misrepresenta¬ 
tions of his doctrines; in which we lament to see the 
candid character of Cicero engaging as an accom¬ 
plice Diffuse, vapid, rhetorical, but enchanting 
His prototype Plato, eloquent as himself, dealing out 
mysticisms Incomprehensible to the human mind, 
has been deified by certain sects usurping the name 
of Christians, because, in his foggy conceptions, they 
found a basis of impenetrable darkness whereon to 
rear fabrications os delirious, of their own invention 
. Of Socrates we have nothing genuine but in the 
Memorabilia of Xenophon, for Plato makes him one 
of his collocutors merely to cover his own whimsies 
under the mantle of his name, a liberty of which we 
ore told Socrates himself complained Seneca is in¬ 
deed a fine moralist, disfiguring his work at times 
with some Stoicisms, and affecting too much nf 
antithesis and point, yet giving us on the nhole a 
great deal of sound and practical morality But the 
greatest of all reformers of the depraved religion of 
His own country was Jesus of Naxarelh 
Epictetus and Epicurus give laws for governing 
ourselves, Jesus a supplement of the duties and 
chanties we owe to others " 

Appended to this letter is a syllabus of the doc¬ 
trines of Epicurus. An outline of the philosophy 
of Jesus was omitted because it was "too long 
to be copied " Ten years before, m a letter to 
Benjamin Rush," Jefferson had included a syl¬ 
labus of Jesus' teachings. That outline, and his 
anthology from the New Testament, which he 
called The Life and Morale of Jesus, indicate the 
way in which he harmonized the rationalism of 
Epicurus and the rational portions of Christian 
doctrine 

Being a practical rationalist, Jefferson never 
comprehended the mystical concepts of Plato, 
and he usually spoke of the philosopher with 
contempt Indeed, in another letter to Short, 
he declared that “no writer, ancient or modem, 
has bewildered the world with more ignts falu t 
than this renowned philosopher, in ethics, in 
politics, and physics." Upon Plato Jefferson 
blamed the contradictions in the character of 
Socrates, Since all antiquity testified to the 
wisdom of Socrates, Jefferson excused his ap¬ 
parent sophisms and puerilities aa "the whimsies 
of Plato's own foggy brain.” 1 ’ Likewise, he 
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attributed to "Plaionizing Christians” the con¬ 
fusion and misinterpretation of the simple teach¬ 
ings of Jesus" 

If Jefferson was blind to the metaphor and 
mysticism of Platn, it must not be assumed that 
he was devoid of literary appreciation Although 
purely ethical and utilitarian values largely de¬ 
termined his choice of authors, he read both 
prose and poetry with delight Writing in his 
late fifties, he confessed to a lessening interest 
in poetry —oh an excuse for failing to apprehend 
the beauties of Joel Barlow's Columbtad —and he 
had observed in hm Thoughts on English Prosody 
(written shortly after 1789) that “as we advance 
in life I suspect we are left at last with 
only Ilomcr and Virgil, perhaps with Homer 
alone "** Actually, however, Jefferson continued 
to read both Creek and Latin poetry until the 
end of his life, as his letters prove, especially the 
remarkable correspondence with John Adams in 
which the two old men discussed everything from 
a theory of the Trojan origin of the Indians to 
the relative merits of the pastorals of Theocritus 
and David “ In his youth, he had found par¬ 
ticular pleasure in Homer, Euripides, Anacreon, 
and Horace His taste for these poets endured 
When, bowed down with grief, he sought on 
appropriate epitaph for his wife, he chose two 
lines from the Iliad, and when he came to write 
the final directions for his own bunal, he began 
the note with a quotation from Anacreon on the 
evanescence of man 

Although classical poetry made a deep im¬ 
pression upon Jefferson, he continued to find 
his most satisfying reading m the prose of the 
historians and moralists. Some of them, notably 
Tacitus, he constantly reread In these writers 
he could not help seeing parallels to contemporary 
affaire A letter to John Adams in 1819 begins 
with a paragraph on the ominous threat of the 
Missouri agitation and continues with a long 
discussion of the Romans “I have been amusing 
myself latterly with reading the voluminous 
letters of Cicero,” he reports 

They certainly breathe the purest effusions of an 
exalted patriot, while the parricide Caesar is lost in 
odious contrast Your intimacy with their his¬ 

tory, ancient, middle, and modern, your familiarity 
with the Improvements In the science of government 
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at this time, mil enable you, if anybody, to go back 
with jour principles and opinions to the times of 
Cicero, Cato, and Drutus, and tell us by whal 
process these great and virtuous men could have led 
so unenlightened and vitiated a people into freedom 
and good government, ef mi mtkt Magnus Apollo 
Cara at valtas el Ubi persuadeas cansstmum it rnihi 
esse” 

Scores of similar observations in his letters indi¬ 
cate Jefferson's pleasure in reading cl.isaical 
history and hia persistent belief in the value of 
Its lessons 

Wc should not assume, however, that Jefferson 
had any sentimental illusions aliout the infalli¬ 
bility of the ancients Concerning the practical 
utility of Aristotle's Poltlvs, for txmnple, he 
wrote some Bound advice to Isaac II Tiffany 

So different was the sty le of snciet) then, and with 
those people, from what it is now and with ua, that 
I think little edification can lie obtained from ihcir 
wntingB on the sulijei l of government They had 
just ideas of the value of personal litany, hut none 
at all of dll structure of government lies! calculated 
lo preserve it The introduction of this new 

principle of rtprcKcnlaiivc democracy has rendered 
useless almost everything written Ixforv on the 
sirurtiire of government, and, In u gnal measure, 
relieves our regril, if the political writings of 
Aristotle, or of any other aneirnt, have been lost, or 
arc unfaithfully rendered or explained to us” 

Jefferson was opposed lo the literal acceptance 
and application of political axioms on the au¬ 
thority of Aristotle or any other writer of 
antiquity, on the other hand, he advised making 
use of the experience, observations, suggestions, 
and general wisdom to be gleaned from the sages 
of earlier periods 

Too utilitarian in purpose ever to become a 
pedant, Jefferson nevertheless understood the 
pleasures of philological inquiry Unc suspects 
that he sometimes had to reuaon with himself to 
restrain purely philological and antiquarian im¬ 
pulses A man with sufficient interest in lan¬ 
guage to compile a usable Anglo-Saxon grammar 
would naturally not be blind to classical phil¬ 
ology A long letter to Edward Everett in 1823 
thanks him for a copy of Buttman's Greek 
Grammar and remarks that the author “goes 
with the herd of grammarians in denying an 
ablative case to the Greek language I cannot 
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concur with him m that"** And Jefferson pro¬ 
ceeds to argue for an ablative m Greek After a 
discussion with Adams about the soundness of 
the I-atin word glortola, he observes "Your 
doubt of the legitimacy of the word gloriola is 
resolved by C irero, who, in his letter to I ucceius 
expresses a wish 'ul nos meltpst mi glonola 
nostra perfruamnr 

But of all problems in classical philology, 
Jefferson was most interested in Lhc recovery of 
the origin.d pronunciation of the Greek and 
lailin tongues Writing to Erra SLdes from 
Pans in 1785 concerning the war m Europe, he 
observes "We should wish bucccss to the object 
of thi two empires if they meant lo leave the 
country in jiossession of the Greek inhabitants 
We might then expect, once more, to sec tile 
language of Homer and Demosthenes a living 
language For I am persuaded the modern 
Greek w’ould easily get back to its classirnl 
models" 10 Two years later, in a letter to 
George Wythe, he remarks "1 cannot help 
looking forward to the re-establishing of the 
Greeks as a people, and the lunguage of Homer 
becoming again a living language, as among 
possible events " ,l Interest in Greek liberty^-' 
with Jefferson a* with many another intellectual 
of the nineteenth century was prompted lo a 
considerable degree by love of I lomer's language 
Jefferson retamrd an interest in thft re-establish¬ 
ment of classical Greek as a living language and 
was greatly interested in the comparison lift ween 
modern and classical Greek pronunciation 

likewise he was eager for American school¬ 
masters to adopt the Continental pronunciation 
of In tin because it was nearer to the original 
sound The English style of Intin pronuncia¬ 
tion, customary in New England, was an offense 
to his ears In a letter to Wilham B Giles in 
1825 he laments the low state of I ill in scholar¬ 
ship at the University of Virginia and describes 
the horrors of a pronunciation imported from 
Connecticut 

We were obliged last year to receive shameful 
Latinists into the classical school of the University, 
such as we will certainly refuse as soon as we can 
get from better schools a sufficiency of those properly 
instructed to form a class. We must get nd of this 
Connecticut Latin, of this barbarous confusion of 
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long and short a)liable*, which render* doubtful 
whether we are Imtcmng to a reader of Cherokee, 
Shawnee, Iroquois, or what n 

JeffcTHon had a genuine interest in language 
and could appreciate subtle variations of idiom 
and style ill Greek and Latin authors From (he 
classics he drew arguments to combat the au¬ 
thority of grammatical purists, particularly mis¬ 
guided sticklers for rules who insisted that the 
American language must remain hi bondage lo 
the vocabulary and pronunciation of the British 
Isles A grammarian of a more liberal view re¬ 
ceived Ins commendation "I concur entirely 
with you in opiiosition to purists who would 
destroy all strength and lieauty of style by 
subjecting it to a rigorous compliance with their 
rules Fill up all the ellipses and syllepses of 
Tacitus, Sallust, Livy, etc , and the elegance and 
force of their sententious brevity arc extin¬ 
guished ” u He points out that the Athenians 
did not consider the Greek language disfigured by 
Doric, Ionian, and other dialects, but on the con¬ 
trary were aware that the language was enriched 
by them In a similar way, tilt English language 
will receive enrichment from American dialects 

Problems of textual scholarship excited Jeffer¬ 
son's interest in his later years, and, through the 
youthful George Ticknor, he learned lo admire 
thescicntificschool of textual criticism developing 
in Germany in the early nineteenth century " 
In February, 1815, alxiul two months before 
Ticknor sailed for Germany, he visited Jefferson 
at Monticcllo. For three days the aging states¬ 
man and the enthusiastic student discussed 
literature and Icarrting, and when 'I icknor left he 
was commissioned by Jefferson to purchase a 
collection of the best Euro|X-nn editions of Greek 
and Roman authors, needed at Monticcllo to 
replace books sold to the Library of ( ongress 
In addition to critical editions, Jefferson wanted 
scholarly translations for the light they threw on 
the meaning of obscure passages In a letter of 
instructions to Ticknor, after remarking on the 
corrupt text of Cicero's philosophical works, he 
oddB “Translations aid us with the conjectures of 
those who have made it a particular business to 
study its text " In another letter, after urging 
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Ticknor to avoid unwieldly folios and quartos in 
favor of convenient octavos, he mentions the 
kind of texts most desired “I value explanatory 
notes, but verbal criticisms and various readings 
not much l am attracted to the scholia of the 
Greek classics because they give us the language 
of another age, and with the Greek classics 
prefer translations as convenient aids to the 
understanding of the author In the summer 
of 1815, I icknor shipped some of the best edi¬ 
tions available in Gdltingen llomer and Virgil 
by Christian Gottlob Heyne, Aeschylus by 
Christian Gottfried Schtttz, Juvenal by f«eorg 
Alexander Ruperli, and Tacitus by JCrAmie 
Jacques Oberlin Jefferson was delighted with 
the quality of the textual scholarship and wrote 
enthusiastically to Ins friend and agent 

'1 he editions of Ifiyiu, Ruperli, Oberlin, are in¬ 
deed of the first order, bill cn|>erinlly Heyne’* of 
the Iliad ll exceed* anything I had ever (onrciud 
in editorial men! How much it make* u* with he 
had done the same with the Odyssey This 

style of editing has all the superiority vour former 
letters havi aisriltcd to it, and urges us to read again 
the authors ui have formerly read to obtuin a new 
and higher understanding of them “ 

111 an outburst of renewed zeal for classical 
studies the sage of Monticello wrote Ticknor’s 
father that if he were twenty years younger he 
would join the vouth upon a journey to Rome 
and \thcns 

When the British burned tile Library of Con¬ 
gress in 1814, Jefferson sold to the nation his own 
magnificent collection of books for half their cost 
Immediately he set nliout gathering a new library 
for himself Thanks in part to Ticknor’s help, 
the library ut Monticello soon contained hoitip of 
the best critical texts of the classics then available 
in Europe “ Not even the straitened state of 
Jefferson's Imances prevented the buying of fine 
edition* of his favorite authors. 

The most obvious proof of Jefferson's debt to 
the classical world is to be seen, of course, in the 
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architectural monuments which he left as me¬ 
morials to the diversity of his talents Archi¬ 
tecture was something more than a hobby with 
him, and he applied himself to the art with 
singular devotion. During his travels in France 
he was fascinated with the remains of Roman 
architecture, particularly the Maison Carrie at 
Ntmes, which he chose as the principal model for 
the slate capitol at Richmond In a letter of 
September 20, 1785, to James Madison, he 
described the Maison Carrie as "one of the most 
beautiful, if not the most beautiful and precious 
morsel of architecture left us hy antiquity," and 
he implored Madison to try to delay work on the 
capitol until the model being prepared in France 
could reach Richmond Already he dreamed of 
setting up a standard of esthetic judgment based 
on classical exomplrs “How," he asked Madi¬ 
son, "is a taste in this beautiful art to be formed 
in our countrymen unless we avail ourselves of 
every occasion when public buildings arc to he 
erected, of presenting to them models for their 
study and imitation? 1 '" During the next thirty 
years, Jefferson tailored unceasingly over his 
drawing board to provide the plans and diagrams 
of both public buildings and private residences, 
chastely classical in conception, to be examples 
for his countrymen's “study and imitation " 
The Virginia capitol, the Rotunda and the pavil¬ 
ions of the University of Virginia, Monticcllo, 
and many other structures demonstrate his ability 
to translate a belief in the superiority of the 
Roman style into tangible illustrations of his 
theory 

Jefferson learned architectural design chiefly in 
his library, where he had a collection of the best 
books on the subject, though his travels in 
Europe also strengthened his esthetic judgment 
and sharpened his perceptions. In his study he 
pored over the designs of Vitruvius and the 
Roman's great Renaissance disciple Palladio 
For the English imitations of Palladio, he had 
scant respect, but from French eighteenth-cen¬ 
tury interpretations of classical design he gained 
a certain Inspiration." From Palladio directly, 
however, came most of his own basic designs, 
which he adapted with remarkable ingenuity to 
the practical requirements of Virginia buildings, 
public and private. In architecture, as in his¬ 
tory and literature, he took from the elastics 
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everything that was useful and adapted it to his 
own ends without becoming a slave to conven¬ 
tion Such skill of adaptation and creation could 
not have been shown by even an inspired dilet¬ 
tante, it was proof of painstaking and studious 
application to his art, an art which the best critic 
of Jefferson's architectural ability describes as 
the fusion “of retrospection and of science,” and 
"above all, a critical historic spirit "" 

To American architecture he brought mathe¬ 
matical precision of line and correctness of detail 
based on the finest examples of Roman building 
In the words of Fiskc Kimball, "directly or 
indirectly, American classicism traces its ances¬ 
try to Jefferson, who may truly be called the 
father of our national architecture."*' The 
modernistic critics who complained recently 
about the "outmoded classical style” of the 
Jefferson Memorial In Washington surely knew 
nothing of architectural history To have 
erected in Jefferson’s honor a structure in other 
than the Roman style would have been a supreme 
irony 

Thoroughly saturated in the literature and his¬ 
tory of antiquity, Jefferson thought of the 
Greeks and Romans not as abstractions in books 
but as part of the organic stream of life The 
personalities of Greece and Rome were almost as 
familiar as those of Ins own country When 
Patrick Henry addressed the House of Delegates, 
Jefferson observed that the orator spoke “as old 
Homer wrote ” When Jefferson’s mind dwelled 
on ambitious dictators, he recalled Julius Caesar 
before he remembered Napoleon. When Lraitors 
were mentioned, he cited Catiline instead of 
Benedict Arnold Speaking in admiration of hie 
old friend George Wythe, he described him as 
"a Cato without the avarice of the Roman ” 
Such references, of course, were conventional 
among educated men In this period, but Jefferson 
was remarkable for the way In which he assimi¬ 
lated the classical past into his own idiom His 
language and his thought were singularly free 
from academic taint and bookishness. Only In 
a few instances—a very few—did his learning 
betray him into pedantry, as when he invented 
Grecian names for new states and territories— 
Chenonesus, Assenuipia, Illinois, Polypotamia, 
Mesopotamia, and Pelisipia* Happily, this 
suggestion, more reminiscent of Shakespeare’s 
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Hoi of ernes than the Virginian, was overruled, 
and it stands aa the rare exception to the usual 
ease with which Jefferson wore his classical 
learning 

The most significant quality of Jefferson's 
classicism, in its various manifestations, was its 
vitality, the fact that it was a living thing, a part 
of everyday life. He himself wisely advised 
against "the Gothic idea that we are to look 
backwards instead of forward for the improve¬ 
ment of the human mind," 4 * but he was conscious 
of being the heir of all the past. Systematically 
and intelligently, he investigated the true worth 
of that heritage and pointed out its utility to his 
own age and generation His interpretation of 
classical culture carried with it no smell of the 
lamp, no atmosphere of musty books. Classical 
studies in America died only when they passed 
into the exclusive guardianship of the school¬ 
masters—when shibboleths and tags of language 
were substituted for the substance of the ancient 
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civilizations In the early years of the republic, 
the classics had not yet foundered on the and 
shores of pedantry. 

Jefferson and the men of learning contemporary 
with him still drew on classical sources for inspi¬ 
ration and instruction They still believed that 
leaders in a democratic state had an obligation 
to he informed--and if possible, to be wine 
Education meant something more than the 
cachet of an academic degree or technical training 
for a vocation Special fields of human relations 
—the ‘‘social sciences," for example—had not yet 
invented a jargon unintelligible to ordinary mor¬ 
tals Clarity of thought and expression and 
breadth of vision were still ideals to be Bought, 
and in the attainment of these ideals, the litera¬ 
ture of antiquity had a value unsurpassed In 
his own person Thomas Jefferson exemplified the 
universal worth of classical cultivation—a culti¬ 
vation which helps to explain the wisdom and the 
vision, not only of Jefferson, but of many others 
among that remarkable group of leaders who had 
the intelligence and the character which could 
create a nation 
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1 Bv this time my colleagues in the sym¬ 
posium have Raid so much alxiut Thomas Jeffor- 
son, and Raid it so gracefully, that I would dr 
well to abbreviate my remark* Moreover, the 
previous speakers have readily encroached upon 
my subject, doubtless finding it difficult to con- 
*ider the versatile Jefferson as a lawyer, a farmer, 
a diplomat, a traveller, without disciiMiing also 
his thoughts and acts in the broad held of na¬ 
tural philosophy Thus the famous contribu¬ 
tion on the mould-board of the plow has been 
presented, as well as the observations and spccu 
lations on climate, ethnology, and paleontology 
My remnrks cun therefore be in the nature of 
miscellaneous supplementary notes 

2 Jefferson had a telescope He was keenly 
and practically interested in surveying and navi¬ 
gating, and in the astronomical measurements 
required by such work, but he was in no sense 
an astronomer His curiosity about the non- 
terrtstrial was, however, healthy, and his ad¬ 
miration for the famous self-taught David Rit- 
(enluiiiHc of Philadelphia brought him into 
frequent contact with practical and speculative 
astronomical questions He used his telescope 
on the annular eclqise of the sun of September 
17, 1811, and reported his observations both 
carefully and modestly Toward the end of his 
life he used the telcsco|>e to watch, from his 
mountain home, the workmen building the Uni¬ 
versity of Virginia 

3 Like all daring thinkers and workers in the 
pioneer da>s of so many of the sciences, Jefferson 
went off the deep end a few times These mis¬ 
adventures were so few, compared with his suc¬ 
cesses, that one should not mention them at all 
except to counteract the impression that he was 
actually omniscient and infallible Naturally he 
became cautious When, for example, spectacu¬ 
lar reports were made about shooting stars, he 
was skeptical According to the Honorable S L 
Mitchill’s account, Jcffereon declined to accept 
the story of the meteoritic fall in Connecticut in 
December, 1807 He did not like this Con¬ 
necticut story. And he did not like the way the 


Connecticut Yankees pronounced ihcir Latin, 
cither There was, indeed, no love lost, for it Is 
notorious how vigorously much of Connecticut 
disliked this Virginia advocate of religious toler¬ 
ance The reported showers of stones from the 
Connecticut clouds—he discounted such claims 
at once and said, according to Mitchill, that five 
words would lie sufficient for a response They 
were short words—“It is all a lie 1 " 

But later, when the evidence concerning the 
meteoritic fall became clearer, Jefferson recon¬ 
sidered the matter and recommended that com¬ 
petent authorities of the American Philosophical 
Society might look into it He first pointed out, 
however, that the sending of the Connecticut 
stones to the Congressmen was not necessarily 
the most profitable procedure, In view of the 
limitations of those particular gentlemen. The 
letter on the meteoritic stones to Mr Daniel 
Salmon is dated February IS, 1808, and is worth 
quoting as an illustration of Jefferson's scientific 
attitude 

Sir,- -1 time dul> rcceued your letter nf the Bill 
instant, on the subject of the stone in your posses¬ 
sion, supposed meteoric Its descent from the at¬ 
mosphere presents so much difficulty as to require 
careful examination But I do not know that the 
most effectual examination could be made by the 
members of the National Legislature, to whom you 
have thought o[ exhibiting it Some fragments of 
these stones have been already handed about among 
them But those most highly qualified for acting in 
Ihetr stations are not necessarily supposed most 
familiar with subjects of natural history, and such 
of them as have that famibanty, are not In situa¬ 
tions here to make the investigation I should think 
that an inquiry by some one of our scientific so¬ 
cieties, as the Philosophical Society of Philadelphia 
for example, would be most likely lo be directed 
with such caution and knowledge of the subject, as 
would Inspire a general confidence We certainly 
are not to deny whatever we cannot account for 
A thousand phenomena present themselves daily 
which we cannot explain, but where facts are sug¬ 
gested, bearing no analogy with the laws of nature 
as yet known to us, their verity needs proofs pro¬ 
portioned to their difficulty. A cautious mind will 
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weigh well the opposition of the phenomenon hi 
everything hitherto observed, the strength of the 
testimony by which it la supported, and the errors 
and misconceptions to which e\cn our senses arc 
liable It may be \cry difficult to explain how the 
stone you possess came into the position in which 
it was found Hut is it easier to ixplain how it got 
into the clouds from whence it in Hupposed to him 
fallen? The actual fact him to cr in the thing to be 
established, and this I hope will be done b> those 
whose situations and qualifications enable them to 
do It 

4 Much earlier than the years of the meteor 
shower and the annular eclipse, Jefferson Itad 
developed a considerable interest in certain prob¬ 
lems of cosmogony During Ins long stay in 
France he had become acquainted with many of 
the leading sritnlisls Among them was the 
famous Buffon, the great naturalist and the en¬ 
cyclopedic writer on scientific subjects Buffon 
got some of his biological specimens from Jeffer¬ 
son, and was gcncrouB enough to write, “f should 
have counseled you, sir, Ijefort publishing my 
Natural History, and then I should have liceti 
sure of the facts " It was u fine compliment, in 
the Parisian style It is scarcely imaginable 
now that u scientist would seek the advice of a 
leading national politician in order to get his 
facts straight 

5. The "Epoques de lu Nature," written by 
Buffon about 1780, received excited attention 
throughout Europe It was hut one |>.iri of the 
HtsUnre NalurtlU, with which he was associated 
and which appeared during forty years in almost 
numberless volumes One particular theory in 
"Epoquca dc la Nature” disturbed Jefferson 
He wrote about it, on January 1, 1784, to the 
Reverend James Madison 

It has occasioned me to reflect a little mure 
attentively on Buffon's central heat than I did in 
the moment of our conversation and to form an 
opinion different from what I then expressed The 
term "central heat" does of itself give us a false 
Idea of Buffon's hypothesis If it means a heat 
lodged In the center of the earth and diffusing its 
warmth from thence to the extremities, then cer¬ 
tainly It would be less in proportion to the distance 
from that center. & of course less under the equator 
than the pole*, on high mountains than in deep 
vallles. But Buffon's theory Is that this earth was 
once in a stage of hot fusion, and that it has been, 
and still continues to be cooling What i* the course 
of this proccia? a heated body being aurrounded 
by a colder one whether solid or fluid, the heal, 


which is itself a fluid flows into the colder body 
equally from every point of the hotter 

Jefferson of course gubscnlxxl to the current 
fluid theory of heat, universal at that time, but 
it is noteworthy that lie also stales one of the 
basic laws of thcrnindvnanucB He goes on in 
the Utter to M.ulmon to reason that on the 
Buffon hypothesis the Earth should be hotter at 
the Bolts than at the Equator, contrary to ob¬ 
servation, and contrary to thi conclusion derived 
by Buffon, who nays, that the Earth being thin¬ 
nest at the Polis, will cool sooner there than 
under the Equator where it is thicker Jefferson 
concludes, "If my idea uf the process of cooling 
be right, his ib wrong and ins wholt theory m 
the Epochs of Nature is ovirsit ’’ 

6 In general, the natural philosophy of Jefer- 
son was of the practical sort Apparintly he 
was somewhat soured by the speculators on Ihe 
ortgin and age of the Earth But he ralliir 
skilfully avoided the controversy of his time as 
lo the origin of fossil shills on the mountain 
to|w He would not commit himself that they 
were remnants of the sea line of the Lmu of 
Noah's Flood, or evidence of the rising ocean 
waters having covered the pe.iks, or one of those 
strange manifestations of the All-wise which |ier- 
mits slull-likc formations to grow Through till¬ 
ages in the same wny that queer rock Formations 
and crystals .ire formed without associated 
organisms 

His interest in geology was chiefly confined to 
a practical interest in mining and in the related 
field of paleontology His enthusiasm for fossil 
Nmes led him to the inquiries anil writings anil 
collecting that Iijvc given him nghl to the title 
of Founder of American Paleontology As has 
been told fully elsewhere, and many limes, he 
brought along to the scientists and museums of 
Philadelphia a collection of remarkable bones 
when he journeyed to that city to become the 
Vice President of the United States One hun¬ 
dred and fifty years later those fossils are on 
proud display Another collection of fossils was 
assembled for his Monticcllo museum It was 
a truly remarkable display for its time In 1816 
it dominated the house, according to the account 
of the French visitor Montlezun, whose detailed 
report on Monticello, printed in 1818, will soon 
be re-published by Professor Chinanl 

7 The steam engine was one of the practical 
scientific developments of his time that had a 
peculiar appeal to Jefferson It inspired him to 
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sock the possibility not so much of transporta¬ 
tion nor of manufacturing, but rather of the 
emancipation of the individual dtixen from the 
drudgery of chores. He viewed the advances of 
science in terms of the practical problems of his 
plantation If the tea kettle could only be de¬ 
veloped into a practical steam boiler, the water 
could be pumped to the tops of the houses, the 
household machinery could then be operated by 
water power, and hands released from house¬ 
hold work for the Helds. Jefferson went from 
France to England especially to sec Watt and 
his famous engine, but the canny inventor, 
or his advisers, saw to it that this shrewd and 
inventive Virginian did not get a close look at 
the details 

8. Jefferson was interested in the precious 
metals from two standpoints—the coinage of the 
United States, and the mining industry. While 
Vice President he was attracted by the problems 
of the copper mines at Newark, New Jersey. 
Miss Adams has just this month published from 
the Boston Public Library a letter, heretofore 
unpublished, touching on this subject. Jeffer¬ 
son wrote to Elisha Boudinot in Newark con¬ 
cerning the resources of the Schuyler copper 
mines, which operated some three miles north of 
the town from 1719 to 1775, and later. There 
is one sentence in that newly published letter 
which Indicates an early contact of the Roosevelt 
family with the White House Was it prophetic? 
The sentence is "As soon as you receive Mr 
Roosevelt's answer I shall be further thankful 
for the communication of it." A matter of in¬ 
corporation was involved, and one may assume 
that the awaited answer came in good time from 
Nicholas Roosevelt, who was the great-great- 
grandunde of some later tenants of the White 
House 

9. When in 1790 George Washington was 
President and Thomas Jefferson the Secretary 
of State, the latter was asked to make a report 
on weights and measures, suitable for the new 
Federation of States The subject naturally in¬ 
terested one with such wide scientific and social 
interests as Jefferson, and one who had had close 
contacts with the reforms and innovations in 
France He made recommendations that in a 
way resulted in the founding of the Bureau of 
Standards. But Congress made painfully alow 
progress with the project. 

More than twenty years later Jefferson was 
writing to Dr. Robot Patterson concerning the 
effort of American Philosophical Society to 


look into the subject of Axing standards of meas¬ 
ures, weights, and coins. He was n non-resident 
member of a committee charged with examining 
the problem With a fine sense of the disad¬ 
vantage of working with a committee from a dis¬ 
tance, Jefferson modestly remarked, in the in¬ 
troduction to a long letter on the subject 

Isolated u is my position, I am sure I can offer 
nothing but what occurred to the committee en¬ 
gaged on it, with the advantage on their part of 
correction by an interchange of aentimenta and ob¬ 
servations among themselves I will, however, haz¬ 
ard some general ideas, because you desire It, and if 
a single one be useful, the labor will not be lost. 

It la of interest that a major part of this letter 
is devoted to the question of the appropriate 
diplomatic techniques necessary to get co-opera¬ 
tion in Europe on on American innovation. 
All must be handled delicately, with full con¬ 
sideration of the prides and prejudices and sen¬ 
sitive vanities of the Governments of the foreign 
nations 

With England, our explanations much 

more delicate [he is writing about the jjmylhillty of 
international agreement on a decu*siT»y»tem for 
weights and measures]; they ate tMJIlfatr country, 
the mother country, more advanceHIn the arts and 
sciences, possessing more wealth and leisure for 
their improvement, and animated by a pride more 
than laudable. The subject should therefore be 
opened to them with Infinite tenderness and respect, 
and In some way which might give them due place 

His approach reminds one of the techniques and 
tendernesses necessary at the present time In 
advocating international fellowship 

Jefferson makes an interesting commentary on 
the English gentleman as an amateur scientist 

We [in Virginia] ore all occupied in industrioua 
pursuits. They abound with persons living on the 
industry of their fathers, on the earnings of their 
fellow-d tiaens, given away by their rulers at pen¬ 
sions. Some of then, desirous of laudable dlatlnc- 
tion, devote their time and meant to the pursuits of 
science, and become profitable members of society by 
industry of e higher order. (IfWftnfJ, Lipscomb 
■nd Bergh ed , 13:105, 1907 ) 

Coming back to hla consideration of weights 
and measures, we find Jefferson proposing to Dr. 
Patterson, in one crystal-dear sentence, un¬ 
matched in my experience for •implidty and 
completeness the following. 
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That our unit of measure then lie a pendulum of 
such length as in the latitude of 45°, in the level of 
the ocean, and in a given temperature, shall perform 
Its vibration*, in small and equal arcs, in one second 
of time 

His uncommon gift for dear writing could not 
be better illustrated But hia proposal was not 
accepted. His arguments against the unit of the 
one-ten-millionth part of the distance from the 
Pole to the Equator were good and to the point 
But it takes more than clarity and logic to sim¬ 
plify the deeply rooted system of weights and 
measures. 

10. Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia were among 
his most noteworthy writings To me they 
demonstrate more clearly than anything else 
that, if he had been free from his national 
political life, he could have readily developed into 
one of the leading scientists of his time and 
country. His Notes on Virginia touched oil 
phases of the natural history of the region, and 
dealt with its people and its government. There 
were many editions, many translations. But he 
viewed his accomplishments with modesty On 
September 25, 1785, he wrote to Francis Hop- 
kinson 

I have sometime* thought of sending a copy of 
my Notes to the Philosophical Society as a tribute 
to them, but this would seem os if I considered them 
as worth something, which I am conscious they arc 
not I will not oak you for your advice on this 
occanon, because it is one of thoee on which no man 
is authorised to ask a sincere opinion I shall there¬ 
fore refer it to further thought 

How many an editor has wished that his 
scientific contributors would refer their composi¬ 
tions to further thought' 

The Notes were written in the war years, 1781 
and 1782, and therefore we should make some 
allowance for Jefferson's rather stinging com¬ 
parison of link America with Great Britain and 
great France, so far as the production of genius 
is concerned H la wartime common ts on Bri tain 

The present war so long having cut off communica¬ 
tion with Great Britalo, we are not able to make a 
fair estimate of the state of science in that country 
The spirit with which she wages war, is the only 
sample before our eyes, and that does not seem the 
legitimate offspring either of science or of civilisa¬ 
tion, The sun of her glory is fast descending to the 
horison. Her philosophy has crossed the Channel, 
her freedom the Atlantic, and herself seems passing 


to that awful dissolution whose issue is not given 
human foresight to scan 

For four hundred years worried men have 
predicted the impending dissolution of England. 
She has always been in ,i state of rapid decline! 

11 One could continue at length with quota¬ 
tions that show the sensitiveness, the vast learn¬ 
ing, the curiosity, and the originality of this 
astonishing Virginia farmer Ht had, os they 
say, pretty nearly everything In the field of 
natural philosophy he had caution and daring, 
inquisitiveness and a willingness to change his 
mind in the light of new facts or as a result of 
further thought What we would now call 
proper scientific methods and attitudes appeared 
to be instinctive with him 

12. His scientific creed is illustrated in his re¬ 
sponse to the Abb£ Raynal's taunt, already 
mentioned by Professor Chinard, that America 
had produced no poet, no mathematician, no 
man of genius in any art or any science In his 
Notes on Virginia, Jefferson asked for time with 
regard to the poet, but pointed to Washington 
and Franklin (as well he might) ub lenders in 
the soldier’s craft and the craft of physics, and 
concerning the Philadelphia astronomer he wrote 

We had supposed Mr Rittenhouse second to no 
astronomer living, but In genius he must lie the first, 
because he is self-taught As an artist he has ex¬ 
hibited as great a proof of mechanical genius ns the 
world has ever produced He has nut indeed made 
a world, but he has by imitation approached nearer 
it* Maker than any man who has lived from the 
Creation to this day 

In a footnote he points out that the European 
nations traverse the globe with the aid of Had¬ 
ley’s quadrant, whuh was actually invented by 
the American Godfrey 

But to return to the scientific creed The 
Abb£ Ritynal later withdrew his taunt with re¬ 
gard to the North Americans, hut still dis¬ 
paraged the South Americans. In a footnote 
Jefferson questions the sufficiency of the French¬ 
man's knowledge and the depth of his research 
on the subject concerning which he was writing. 
Hr indicated bow the nationality and conditions 
of the interpreter might well affect the interpreta¬ 
tion, and concluded with the unforgettable 
statement 

A patient pursuit of facts, and a cautious combina¬ 
tion and comparison of them, is a drudgery to which 
man is subjected by hn> Maker if he wishes to obtain 
sure knowledge 
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Among the founders of the Republic, who in¬ 
cluded other men of wide reading and high 
scientific attainments, Jefferson was unique in 
being also devoted to the arts—as an amateur, as 
a collector, as u patron, and, ill architecture, ns a 
gifted ireative artist of far-reaching influence 

This interest went much beyond any mere 
formal rounding of general cultivation When 
among the French, as Minister from the llniletl 
Stab's, he wrote 

Were I to proceed to tell you liuw much 1 enjov 
their mrhileclure, sculpture, painting, music, 1 
should u.int nurds . The lust of them, partial 
tarty, is an enjoyment, the deprivation of whuh with 
us, cannot be call ulated I am almost ready to saj, 
it is the only thing which from my heart I envy 
them, and which, in spite of all the authority of the 
Decalogue, I do coi et 1 

While it was in Europe that Jefferson first had 
opportunity to indulge to the full his enjoyment 
of the arts, an iiUcrcst ut them had begun very 
early in his life, This was the more remarkable 
since artistic stimuli and artistic opijortumtic* 
wire then so extremely meagre in America 
1 his was especially true in the South, where the 
scattered jilantaltons were not favorable to ac¬ 
tivities which flourish chiefly in towns An 
effort to determine how Jefferson was able to 
form any adequate idea of the arts, as he very 
notably did, may lie not without interest for the 
enltural history of America 

It is hard to realize how very few and inade¬ 
quate were works of any of the arts in the Colonics 
generally, and in Virginiu, at the time of Jeffer¬ 
son’s youth As late as 1781 he could write, in 
his Notts on Vtrgtnta, not unjustly of architec¬ 
ture there in its academic aspects "The first 
principles of the art arc unknown, and there 
exists scarcely a model among us sufficiently 
chaste to give an idea of them," Of sculpture, 
the first work to come to Virginia was the marble 
statue of I-ord Botetourt voted by the Colony in 

I To Charles BelUnt, September 10, 1783 (HVUmfi 4 
Jtfftrum, Lipscomb cd., 4 I $4, 1903) 


1771,* executed by Richard Hayward in 1773, 
and set up in the capitol at Williamsburg Of 
paintings we know almost none in Virginia <it 
lhat time except jiortraits, the best of them being 
scarcely more important than the Knellcrs at 
Westovcr Painters working in the colony were 
few anti poor enough John Wolaston, John 
Hcsselius, John Durand In 1768 was sent from 
I^ontlon to Richard Henrv Lee in Westmoreland 
the young Charles Willson Peale’s heroic classical 
full-length of Pitt, but it is doubtful if Jefferson 
ever saw thus ambitious and sophomorie work 
It was only in 1774 that Pcale first jxunted at 
Williamsburg 

Meanwhile Jefferson had one opportunity in 
youth to see something of what other colonies 
had to offer In 1766 he came to Philadelphia to 
lie inoculated againBt the smallpox by T)r John 
Morgan, to whom he brought a lettgFtrf intro¬ 
duction from John Page, he parttsd through 
Ann,i|X)lis and pressed on to New York The 
figure of Pitt and the equestrian statue of the 
King, ordered in that yiar bv tfie Assembly of 
New York, were not received and set up until 
1770 Philadelphia, more than any other Colo¬ 
nial town, already had n small group of amateurs 
ami collectors, including the men who had lately 
joined to send the young Benjamin West to 
Italy Judge William Allen had copies of sev¬ 
eral Italian works, including a Venus of Titian, 
the Concert of Giorgione, and a Holv Family of 
Correggio ’ John Penn’s collection, according to 
Henry Pelham, Copley’s half-brother, was "very 
great and elegant.”‘ Former Governor James 
Hamilton had at Bush Hill what passed for an 

• One might exptet Jefferson, then In the Home of 
Burgesses, to have been on the committee regarding this, 
but he was not Cf. Journals, 177a 1772 138. We do 
not know that he wsi particularly a friend or admirer of 
Botetourt, a* he hud been at the preceding governor, 
Fauquier 

• Copley to Henry Pelham, September 29, 1771 {Coptty- 
PdkamLtUtu 163, 341,1914) 

•Henry Pelham to his mother, November 18, 1774 
IMd 272). For further evidences on Philadelphia col¬ 
lections, tf, C and J, Bridenbaiigh, Rtbth ami Gnilamen: 
213-215, 218, I M3 
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original by Murillo, a Saint Ignatius taken from 
a Spanish ship, and copies by West, in his garden 
were "seven statues of fine Italian marble curi¬ 
ously wrought." As early as 1761 John Morgan 
had paid tribute to both Allen and Hamilton, 
"from whom I have received so many favors,"* 
and we cannot doubt that he introduced the 
brilliant and fashionable young Virginian into 
their society 

It was doubtless to Morgan himself, however, 
that Jefferson owed his real initiation into the 
arts Morgan was born in 1735 and was thus 
but eight years JefTerson’ssenior Besides study¬ 
ing in London, Edinburgh, and Paris, he had 
made the Grand Tour of Italy,' had followed 
James Byers' “Course of Antiquities" in Rome, 
had a library including works on art, architec¬ 
ture, and archaeology, and had brought back 
from Italy a notable collection of copies of old 
masters os well as of drawings and engravings of 
both paintings and architecture He owned, for 
instance, Vignola's work on the orders of archi¬ 
tecture, he had been to Vicenza, and "visited 
several elegant palaces built by Palladio 
and the Thcatrum Olympiconim,” of which he 
had "procured a pretty exact plate " We shall 
not be mistaken in supposing that, during Jeffer¬ 
son's weeks In Philadelphia, Morgan found in 
him a receptive disciple, that in the field of art 
Morgan's example was as fruitful for Jefferson 
as that of Wythe, Small, and Fauquier in other 
fields, and that Jefferson promised himself not 
to fall behind him in the adornment of his own 
future dwelling 

Not until the year 1773 do wo know definitely 
of any copies of old masters m Virginia On 
March 4 of that year the painter Matthew 
Pratt, of Philadelphia, who, like Peale, had 
atudled with West in London, advertised in the 
Virginia Gauilt that he had brought with him to 
Williamsburg and was exhibiting and offering for 
sale "a small but very neat collection of paint¬ 
ing*," six of these being after old masters They 
Included his own mediocre copy of West's copy of 
Correggio's “St Jerome" (that is, the Holy 
Family with Saint Jerome), another "Holy 
Family," and his copy of Guido's "Jupiter and 

'Tbs Brldanbauih* (ibid i 215) call Morgan the "lore- 
mast af the Philadelphia collect!**," and chronicle the 
visit* cl John Adams and othem to him 

• Jour na l of Or Joint Hot ft n from Romo U> London, 
1744, wiH s frng mt ni of a Journal at Romo ITU, and a 
J Wh g r s pM ss i Start, 1907 ThU includes a list of article* 
collected by Dr. Morgan during his travel*. 


Kuropa By the 18th Pratt was evidently 
leaving Williamsburg to paint near Richmond 
and, later, at Hampton, but the pictures for a 
time remained visible near the Capitol Jeffer¬ 
son's accounts show that he happened to be in 
Williamsburg for a week during this fortnight 
We rannoL doubt that he, who never failed to see 
anv curiosity, improved the opportunity to visit 
the exhibition, but we shall see thut the particular 
works shown cannot have made a favorable im¬ 
pression on him He bought none, and did not 
add their subjects to his lists of desiderata 
It was in music that Jefferson first was able to 
indulge his tastes, through a serious mastery of 
the violin, which he had played since boyhood 
In his earliest surviving pocket account books, 
which begin in 1767, we find frequent items for 
fiddlestnngs With Governor Fauquier, himself 
a musician, Jefferson formed one of a little group 
of amateurs who played often at the Palace, prior 
to Fauquier's death in 1768 Jefferson con¬ 
tinued to Btudy the violin with Alberti, a gifted 
virtuoso who had come to Williamsburg with 
some players, and to whom Jefferson's payments 
begin in 1760 Later Jefferson [lersuaded Alberti 
to come and live at Monticcllo, where he took 
lessons for several years “I suppose.” Jefferson 
wrote, "that during at least a dozen years of my 
life, I played no less than three hours a day 
He lost no opportunity of acquiring fine instru¬ 
ments, one in May 1768, which would seem to be 
the Cremona he slill had when he Hied, another 
for which, "together with all his music composed 
for the violin,” he pledged a large sum to John 
Randolph in 1771, and which he acquired when 
Randolph went to England in 1775 These two, 
he said, "would fetch in London any price " 
Nicholas Tnst, who married Jefferson's grand¬ 
daughter, quotes him as saying he had to lay 
aside his violin on the eve of the Revolution,' but 
we still find payments for fiddlestrings, os well ns 
for a music stand, on hts arrival in Paris, where 
in 1786 he bought a small violin, his third 
Even after he had broken his right wrist, indeed 
when he was Secretary of Stale, he had his fiddle 


'W Sawitiky, MoUkow Proll 29 IT , 1942 These 
copies of Carretgia .and Guido survive and are there 
illustrated. 

1 Documents on Jefferson's early attainment* in musk 
are uarmblcd by Maris Kimball, Tit Road to GUwy, 1993, 
here supplemented by later entries In his manuscript 
account book*. A fuller discussion w31 be published by 
Carleton Sprague Smith and Helen Buttock. 

• H. 3. Randall, Lifo of Jtforto » 1 131, 1858. 
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bow mended, and on the eve of retirement laid in 
a good supply of strings." In 1800 he was still 
buying music 

His musical interests were not limited by the 
violin In 1771, during his courtship of Martha 
Wnyles, herself musically gifted, he ordered a 
clavichord from Hamburg, then wrote "I have 
since seen a Forte-piano and am charmed with it 
Send me this instrument instead of the Clavi¬ 
chord ” n Some keyed instrument he must 
always have In Philadelphia in 1783 he bought 
a clavichord, in Pans he first hired a piano, then 
bought a harpsichord, in Philadelphia in 1792 he 
had n spinet, in 1800 lie purchased a piano for 
$264 Writing front Williamsburg to Puns in 
1778, during a lull of the Revolution, he speaks of 
music ns “the favorite passion of my soul" and 
makes his celebrated proposal to create a "do- 
mesUr hand of musicians" by importing workmen 
in various trades he ordinarily employed who 
could nlso "perform on the French horn, clarinet, 
or hautboy, and bassoon " Consolation for his 
unsuccess in realizing this plan he found, while 
abroad, in frequent attendance at the far from 
amateurish Concerts Spintuels at the Tuilerles 

Very early he had sought, as Edward Randolph 
said, "to collect a library, not merely amassing a 
number of books, but distinguishing authors of 
mint and assembling them in subordination to 
every art and science " His library catalogue, 
preserved in manuscript, lists both his books on 
music uiul the musical compositions which he 
owned By differences of ink and handwriting 15 
it permits us to recognize which are the original 
entries for his earlier acquisitions and desiderata, 
down to his expected departure for Europe in 
1782 Among the books then owned were 
Brenner's Rudiments of Music, Dr Burney’s 
Present State of Music tn Italy, and in Germany, 
and manuals of instruction for the violin, the 
harpsichord, and the German flute There are 
twp pages of titles under Music—Vocal, with 
works ranging from Handel and Pergolesi, or 
Purcell's Orpheus Bntannicus, to drinking songs, 
and two pages of Music—Instrumental, be¬ 
ginning with Corelli's concertos and Vivaldi’s 
concertos. Later Jefferson made a table of all 
his instrumental music by over a score of authors, 
classified os sonatas, concertos, duets, and so 
forth, including also works later acquired, such as 

" Accounts, October ii »nd December 24, 1793 

u f&pisfr. Lipecomb ed , 4. 2J1, 233, 1903 

B lyVFnxe Kimball, Thomas Jtfftrm, Architect. 90-91, 
1916' 


Haydn’s 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 47th, and 48th sonatas, 
and his 31st and 52nd concertos No later com¬ 
posers such os Mozart, not to speak of Beethoven, 
are listed Considerable fragments of this great 
library of music are preserved at Montieello, 
along with Jefferson’s music stand for violin, and 
an ingenious four-sided music stand of his own 
design for playing quartettes 

Jefferson early dreamed of a house and garden 
of his own making At twenty-one, we know, he 
bought "James on Gardening," translated from 
Lebloml’s manual of the French formal Btylc of 
la-NAtre In the next year, with the poet 
Shcnstone’s collected works, hymning nature and 
wide mountain prospects, he acquired the plan 
and description of the author’s seat, The 
Lcasowes, a famous example of the new English 
landscape garden. By 1767 he hail determined 
to build on a Bite for more romantic then 
Shenstone’s, on the summit of the little mountain 
rising above his birthplace, Shadwell, a site to 
which he then gave the name he was tn make so 
famous, Montieello. Deep in Imoks on archi¬ 
tecture, of which he already owned a number, he 
gave his preference from the start to that of 
Palladio, with its appeal to the lawfulness of 
nature, to harmony of mathematical proportions 
Making himself master of architectural drawing 
to a degree quite beyond the skill of any Colonial 
buiideni or amateurs down to this time, he de¬ 
signed a house with Palladian porticoes of an 
academic correctness new in the southern Cdo¬ 
mes. By a genial adaptation to his mountain 
site of Palladio's schemes of colonnaded service 
wings, which he depressed below terraces, he gave 
his house an uninterrupted sweep of the superb 
panorama of plain, of valley, and of mountain 
range 

Pope asks 

"Who then shall grace, or who improve the boiIi 1 ” 
and answers 

"Who plants like Bathurst, or who buildB like 

Boyle.’’ 

Jefferson, like Boyle—the architect Earl of 
Burlington—before him, was building in Palla- 
dian style, he early undertook ambitious planting 
also. “It has always been my passion," he wrote 
years later to the ComtessedeTess6 u His ideas 
for it. In the landscape style, he must already 
have acquired with Shenstone’s works in 1765. 

“Letter at January 30, 1803, In G. Chinan), Trots 
omUtfs franQaises is Jif arson 123,1927 
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Shcnstone's ftrmt omit gave him un example of 
the method inaugurated by William Kent, when 
—a* Walpole wrote- he ‘‘leaped the fence and 
■aw that all nature was a garden " Jefferson 
was the first American to hold this belief, and to 
act on it 

Already his architectural skill was being laid 
under contribution by others as in a design for 
his friend George Wythe, and for an enlargement 
of the building of William and Mary College pre¬ 
pared at Governor Dunmorc's request Here 
Jefferson made a plan with a great arcaded court 
reminiscent of the town-palaces of Italy as shown 
by Palladio When he himself became Governor 
in 1779, he projected a transformation of the 
Palace at Williamsburg— by pednncnted porti¬ 
coes of eight columns, the "full width of roof"— 
into the form of a temple, prophetic of extremes 
of the classic revival not yet even [imposed 
abroad 

For any broader idea of the other arts lie had 
also to look to books The chapter on Sculpture 
in his library catalogue begins with Spcncc'B 
Polymetis, first published in 1747 Then came 
Francois Perrier's folio Signa et Staiua Anlxqua 
(as Jefferson gives the title), a hundred statues 
drawn and engraved in Rome in 1638 Signifi¬ 
cant among the desiderata was the Monuments 
tncdUi (1767-1768) of Winckelinann. whose 
epoch-making History of Art of 1764, first de¬ 
claring the superiority of Greek art over the 
Roman, Jefferson later acquired while abroad 

The chapter on Painting begins with Webb's 
Essay on Painting, An Inquiry into the Beauties 
cf Paintings, 1760, which Jefferson recommended 
to Robert Skipwith as early as 1771 Other 
books he surely had before he went abroad were 
Jonathan Richardson's Theory of Painting and 
Essay on a Connoisseur, which first appeared in 
1715 and 1719, Da Vinci on Painting, and 
William Gilpin's Essay on Prints, first published 
in 1768, and the i4ed«j Waipohana, 1743 Webb, 
Richardson, and Gilpin were alike in expounding 
the academic style, with much emphasis on the 
handling of historical subject matter, classical 
and Biblical Among what seem also to be early 
entries in his catalogue are The perfect painter, 
16*. and Le vUe de Pittore di Giorgio Vasari, 
though we cannot be certain that these were 
actually acquired before he went abroad, One 
book, listed as a desideratum, he did not subse¬ 
quently acquire. Richardson’s account of paint ■ 
ings, statues, etc in Italy, first published in 1722 
It will be obvious, however, that he had seen and 


read this—perhaps indeed he had owned u copy 
before the fire of Shadwell in 1770—and that it 
was a chief source of his idcaB regarding sculpture 
and |>ainting 

Jefferson very early planned to adorn Montl- 
ccllo with casts and copies of famous works 
About 1771 lie listed these m his building note¬ 
book 14 The list of statues desired is as follows 

Venus of Mcdicis, Horence 
Hercules of barnese, Komi 

Apollo of Belvedere, Rome 
Antinous, Horence 

Dancing Faunus 

Messenger pulling out a thorn 

Roman slave whetting his knife 

The Gladiator at Montalto 

Myrmilln expiring, Rome 

The Gladiator ri posing himself after 

the ingagcment (companion to the former) 
Hercules and Aniucus 
TIil two wrestlers 

The Ro|>e of the Sabines (1 figures) 

This selection is made with discrimination from 
among the works then most admired It is 
interesting to canvass how the young enthusiast 
could arrive at such a list Obviously his knowl¬ 
edge must have come from books, the held is 
narrowed to those he owned, or hail seen and 
desired Among these, we find that his chief 
source was indeed Richardson's critical work on 
the statues and paintings of Italy Richardson 
spc.iks at one |xmif (p 156) of the Meleager, 
"one of the seven principal Antique statues, the 
others a a- the Venus, the Apollo, Hercules, Gladi¬ 
ator, Laocoon and Anitnotis " Most of these are 
described singly elsewhere Of them Jefferson 
included five, excluding the group of the Laocoon 
and the figure of Meleager, which Richardson 
merely mentions without describing it anywhere 
Joseph Addison’s Remarks on Several Parts of 
Italy, published in 1705, which Jefferson also 
owned before he went abroad, mentions at one 
point (p 341) as among the most famous statues, 
“the Ventu de Medicts, the Stlenus with the 
Young Bacchus iri his Arms, the Hercules Famese, 
the A ntinous " But i hat much of Jefferson’s list 
was indeed from Richardson is shown by many 
evidences the form of the names like "Venus of 
Mcdicis” or "Faunus dancing", the inclusion of 
works not mentioned by Addison, like the 
“Myrmillo dying," at the Palazzo Pamfili, of 


11 Thomas Jtferson, Architect, fig 79 
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which Richardson gives a long appreciation (p 
301) On the other hand, it is in Addtaoo and 
not in Richardson that we find the forms "Roman 
slave whetting his knife" and “The two wres¬ 
tlers,” and mention and praise of the Hercules 
and Antaeus at the Pitti Palace. 

Jefferson did not content himself merely with 
descriptions We have seen already that he 
owned the folios of Spence and of Pemcr In 
the Polymetis, limited to representations of gods 
and demigods, were fine full-page plates of the 
“Venus of Medicis,” the Apollo Belvedere, and 
the Hercules Famese In Perrier, published 
before the Medici collection was removed to 
Florence In 1677, were many more, not only the 
Hercules, the Apollo, the Venus, and the Antinous 
(Hermes) of the Vatican, but the Wrestlers, and 
the Mymnllo Expiring. Even these books were 
evidently not the end of his resources, a few 
scattered allusions not derived from them must 
have come from other works which he had some¬ 
where seen We observe that Jefferson did not 
merely follow any single list, but made his own 
independently, on the strength of his reading 

The building notebook also listed paintings 
“St Paul preaching at Athens, St Ignatius at 
prayer, Jephtha meeting his daughter, Sacrifice 
of Iphigenia; History of Sclcucus giving his 
beloved wife Stratomce to his only son Seleucus 
who languished for her, Florence, Diana Venctrix 
(sec Spence'a Polymetis) It is hard to know 
where he formed his idea of these works aside 
from the last Among them only the St Paul 
preaching at Athens, in Raphael's cartoon, re¬ 
ceives special emphasis in the books we have 
mentioned 

In 1782 he added a note. “Bellini tells me that 
historical paintings on canvas 6 f by 12 f will 
cost £15 sterl if copied by a good hand " 

In that year, planning to go abroad, he obvi¬ 
ously hoped to be able to secure such copies, as he 
transcribed his desiderata 1 * with some additions, 
with the dimensions of certain of the paintings, 
and now significantly not merely with the sub¬ 
jects but some of the painters' names The list 
of these then stood • 

Bcllsarius from Salvator Rosa (Date obofum Be¬ 
ll uno) 

Jeptha meeting hi* daughter by Zpcchi 


"Shows dure on piste XIII, figure 4, 1* an onyx irf 
the subject "la Senator Buonsrati'i coded ion at Florence " 
“ lrtthie library catalogue, after the desiderata in the 
wey of books on art 


St. Ignatiue at prayer by 

The Prodigal son* from Salvator Rota, 8f 31 high 
63 5*1 wide 

Susanna & the two elders by Rubens, 6f high, 71 8*1 
wide 

The atoning of St. Stephen from Le Soeur, 9f 8*1 
high, Ilf 31 wide 

Curtius leaping into the gulph, from Mold, 6f 6*1 
high, Ilf 4* wide 

Codes defending the bridge, companion to the other 
Paul preaching at Athens, from a cartoon of Ra 
Ur bin 

The sacrifice of Iphigenia 

Seleucus giving his wife Stratonlce to hi* eon 

Five of the additions to the earlier list, in¬ 
cluding the four for which dimensions arc given, 
are selected from the collection of Sir Robert 
Walpole, at Houghton, catalogued by Horace 
Walpole in his Aedes Walpoltana All the addi¬ 
tions find mention in that work, and the dimen¬ 
sions are identical with those there stuted In 
the Introduction Walpole stresses particularly 
the genius of Salvator Rosa, mentioning both the 
Prodigal at Houghton and Lord Townahend’s 
Bcllsarius, he praises Le Sueur’s Saint Stephen as 
equal to Raphael, and he mentions with admira¬ 
tion Mola's CurtiUB which, like his Horatius 
Codes, Is very fully annotated The Susanna of 
Rubens is not specially distinguished or de¬ 
scribed, this choice from among the many works 
listed by Walpole was Jefferson's own Clearly 
all the pamtingB were chosen primarily for their 
subjects, with tho moralizing character then so 
much valued. The artists were major figures of 
the admired academic canon, not excluding 
baroque masters. 

The library catalogue also lists a few early 
desiderata in the way of prints, chiefly by 
Hogarth, with twelve "from dramatic and 
humorous paintings of Hayman (of Falstaff for 
the most part) " We have, alas, no list of the 
prints Jefferson ultimately owned, like that of 
Washington's at Mount Vernon 11 An inventory 
of taxable property at Monticello in 1815 lists, 
besides portraits In oil and crayon, “64 pictures, 
prints, engravings with frames more than 12 i," 
and 39 do, under 12 i. with gilt frames." As 
Jefferson's manuscript catalogue of bis paintings, 
though Incomplete, lists fifty-five with religious 
or mythological subjects, this would give him 


>' Manuscript In reworks In the Library of Congre** 
e xc erp te d by R T H. Halrery, "Print* Washington Uv*d 
with it Mount Vernon," In Butt. i/rtrepdita* Vu. Art 
30; 63-63, 1933. 
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perhaps forty prints, As m the case of the major 
arts, his interest in prints became more and more 
specialized in historical and American subjects." 
In bis accounts (or 1790 we find “Cave J 
Trumbull order . for 2 acta of engravings 
from his Bunker Hill and Death of Montgomery", 
in 1800, "Gave Birch an order ... for 5 D 
for plates"—doubtless William Birch's cele¬ 
brated views of Philadelphia then appearing 
One of Jefferson's sets of the Trumbull engravings 
now hangs again at Monticello Although Jef¬ 
ferson bought engraving utensils in Pans in 1786, 
we do not know that he joined so many famous 
amateurs of that penod, as diverse as Madame dc 
Pompadour and Goethe, in attempting himself 
the practice of this art 

It was in Pans, the capital of the arts, that 
Jcffcreon had opportunity to indulge all his 
fondness for them, during his five years as 
Minister from 1784 to 1789 *• He was not slow 
In forming close relations with (calling figures, 
headed indeed by the Comte d'Angivillcr, Di- 
rccteur des Bltiments, Jardins et Manufactures 
du Roi, who himself had a very choice collection 
Baron Gnmni, agent of the Empress Cathcnnc 
and author of the Correspondance lUliratre, which 
kept foreign courts abreast of the latest develop¬ 
ments in letters and in the arts, was another 
intimate, who came often to Jefferson's elegant 
house in the Champs Elystes In the salon of 
Madame d’Houdetot, fnend of Rousseau and 
Salnt-Lambert, in the Intimacy of Madame dc 
Tess6 at her superb estate of Chaville, of the 
Duchesae d’Anville, of Madame de StaSl, he knew 
all the leading figures of the world ot taste 

The happiest picture of Jefferson’s indulgence 
in these tastes is the record of the idyllic Hays of 
early September 1786, passed in company with 
the beautiful and passionate Maria Coeway, 
herself a painter, seeing the King's library, the 
ch&teaux of Madrid, of Marly, of lxiuvccicnnes, 
attending the Concert Spintuel, seeing the Garde 
Meuble, buying pictures, engravings and books, 
hiring a pianoforte—"after dinner to Saint Cloud, 
from Saint Cloud to Ruggieri's, from Ruggieri's 
to Krumfolz"—no wonder that his heart for once 
nearly triumphed over his head' 

Almost immediately on his arrival in Paris, in 


11 Cf Mari* Kimball, “Jefferson, Patron of the Arw," in 

dstffwu, April 194J, 

« Marie Kimball, “Jefferson la Paris,” In North A mervmn 
Km 24*i 72-86, 1939. 


August 1784, Jefferson began buying casts and 
pictures, 1 ' at first rather casually and for small 
sums These doubtless included such copies as 
that of a Holv Family of Raphael now at 
Monticello Very soon, however, he was buying 
original works of boiiio importance From the 
Dc Hilly collection, sold November 16-18, he 
acquired No 21, n weeping Virgin catalogued .is 
by Carlo Maratti The next hebrtiary he bought 
extensively at the sale of the cabinet of Dupille dc 
Saint-Sevcnn, Nos 36, 59, 248, and 106 They 
were a St Peter of Guido Rem (72 francs), a 
Daughter of Heradias with the head of St John 
the Baptist attributed to Simon Vouet (100 
francs—the picture survives, at Monticello) 1 ', 
and a Prodigal Son by an unknown master (53 
francs) " These and many more, which later 
adorned Monticello, were described bv Jefferson 
in a manuscript catalogue with appropriate 
Biblical references and classical quotations 
Among fashionable living artiBts, it is VLry easy 
to patronize the ones who arc soon forgotten 
Jefferson showed in art the same prophetic 
insight as in jiolitics For assistance in drawing 
up his designs for the new Virginia Capitol lie 
turned to Cltrww-au, author of the Antiques de 
Ntsmes and a pioneer of classical enthusiasm in 
France With Lcgrand and Moluios, Jefferson 
studied their method of building llic great dome 
of the Halle au Bit, which he was later to 
recommend for the dome of the Capitol in 
Washington For the statue of General Wash¬ 
ington, commissioned for Virginia, he sent across 
the Atlantic in 1785 the sculptor Houdon, 
supreme ill portraiture Houdon also made the 
bust of l^afayette for the state as well as Jeffer¬ 
son's own bust Jefferson also had at Monticello 
plaster busts by Houdon of Franklin, John Paul 
Jones, Turgot, Voltaire, Lafayette, and Washing¬ 
ton. His portrait of Franklin was by Greuze 
He wrote In 1789, with a preference which time 
has ratified, "1 do not feel an interest in any 
pencil but that of David "" Much later, after 
the death of Houdon, when the authorities of 


" Cf Mane Kimball, The FkrHithin[i of Monlueilo 
7. 1940 

11 It doc* not correspond In composition with Vouei'i 
treatment of the subject in * painting, now hat, engraved 
by Claude Mellon, hut may well be another version, 
hitherto unknown, by the same artist 

■ The sale-catalogue entries and prices were kindly 
transcribed for me by M Michel Bcmaovitch 

■ Writing, Lipscombed , Ti 308, 1903 
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North Carolina Bought Jefferson’a advice as to a 
sculptor for a figure of Washington, it was to 
Canova that he sent them 

His patronage and encouragement of American 
painters were not loss enlightened, He owned 
several works by West He had Stuart twice 
paint his portrait Trumbull, with his great 
project for historical paintings of the Revolution, 
he took into his house in Paris, the original 
composition for the Declaration of Independence 
was sketched there 

Sculpture, more difficult to acclimate in 
America, he made every effort to encourage 
Besides sending Houdon, he patronized Joseph 
Wright and Guiseppi Ceracchi when they came 
to America later, as President, he brought 
over Andrei and Franzoni to work on the Capitol 
in Washington 

It was in architecture, however, that Jefferson 
was most (o leave his mark While in Pans he 
was asked to secure a design for the capitol of 
Virginia, first of all buildings projected to house 
the new republican governments of America 
Nor content with current fashions, he himself 
prepared drawings, taking as his model a Roman 
temple, the Maison Carrie at Nlmcs, with its 
great portico, fitting within the body, pierced bv 
windows, the houses of legislature It was the 
earliest major affirmation of the ideals of the 
ilassii revival in an executed building, tran¬ 
scending the English garden temples which first 
followed such models, and preceding Napoleon's 
temple of victory, the Madeleine in Paris, by a 
score of years Of a piece with the republican 
enthusiasm for the heroes of Plutarch, the 
Cincinnati, the building was a manifesto of classic 
monumentally, simplicity, and dignity, which 
established the character of the public buildings 
of the new states and of the nation 

When federal government was established by 
tlw Constitution, Jefferson, as the first Secretary 
of State, had further opportunity to implant his 
artistic ideas He aided the French engineer, 
L'Enfant, in the planning of the new Federal 
City of Washington, and urged on him the 
adoption of classical models for the public 
buildings. When L'Enfant quarrelled with the 
authorities, Jefferson proposed holding a compe¬ 
tition for designs for the Capitol and President's 
House, and himself submitted, anonymously, one 
for the latter based on Palladio’s Villa Rotonda, 
while encouraging the gifted French architect 


Stephen Hallet to prepare one for the Capitol 
within the body of a pcristylar temple 

Retired in 1793 from Washington's cabinet 
and, as lie hoped, from public life, Jefferson 
planned a remodelling of Monticello on more 
Roman lines, adapted m part from the HOtel de 
Salm, now the Palace of the Legion of Honor, 
which he had admired in Paris as one of the 
latest architectural novelties Its effect of a 
single story, its Roman dome, had their influence 
on the houBc wc know today, certainly one of the 
most beautiful, as it is one of the most original, of 
American buildings Over many years Jefferson 
continued the development of the grounds, being 
the first to achieve, as he had been the first to 
propose, the adoption of the English style of 
informal, landscape gardening 

On his accession to the Presidency, Jefferson 
did not neglect the opportunity to foster the arts 
He created the post of Surveyor of Public 
Buildings, appointing to it Benjamin Henry 
Latrobe, well trained m England, who had just 
built m the admirable Bank of Pennsylvania the 
first monument of the Greek revival in America- 
It was he who completed the wings of the old 
Capitol, and who began its rebuilding after it was 
burned by the British To Jefferson himself, 
while he occupied the White House, are due its 
circular portico toward the Potomac and its long 
flanking colonnades 

For his friends in the Virginia Piedmont 
Jefferson gave the designs of such great houses ns 
Edgehill, Farmington, Kdgcmont, Ampthill, and 
Barboursville, their tall Roman porticoes es¬ 
tablishing the type to prevail in the ante-bellum 
South 

As a creative artist in architecture, Jefferson 
transcended the inherent philosophical weakness 
of the systems, academic and nco-claasic, which 
he had espoused A clear analysis of practical 
uses, an instinctive sense of form, tacitly direct¬ 
ing his processes of mathematical determina¬ 
tion, led him to a genial synthesis in which use 
and form were embodied with crystalline unity 
and perfection This is evident above all in his 
greatest achievement in building, the University 
of Virginia His brilliant conception of the 
"academical village,” with its pavilions for the 
professors, their classrooms and living quarters, 
their balconies and gardens giving privacy in the 
midst of the communal life, its ranges of rooms 
for the students, their colonnades and arcades for 
communication under cover, its centralized and 
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centralizing library as the heart of the institution, 
was given artistic form, within hie classical 
allegiance, by the contrast of the "perfect 
models” of "cubical" and of "spherical archi¬ 
tecture," by the dominance of the Rotunda, the 
unifying repetition of the porticoes, the melodious 


treble of the white columns against the warm 
thoroughbass of the brick walls 

Fortunate we are as a nation that among our 
great founders was a man of such artistic culture 
and creative power, who could endow us with hiB 
example and his works 
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There is no place in all the world more appro¬ 
priate for a discussion of the philosophy of govern¬ 
ment than the neighborhood of Independence Hall 
In the building across the way, there took place a 
century and a half ago the most fruitful discussion 
and wisest application of political philosophy in 
human history. Today men stand once more at 
an epoch which calls for creative insUtution-hiiild- 
ing, and it is therefore timely to take stock of our 
current ideas nlxnit government, in comparison 
with the Ideas of the men, some of them memliers 
of this Society who sat in the Convention of 1787 
and framed the Constitution 

I 

When we speak of the political philosophy of ail 
epoch it is well to remind ourselves that it almost 
inevitably consists of two layers. There is, first 
of all, the stratum composed of the common ele¬ 
ments in the thinking, writing and speaking of the 
comparatively small numlier of people who in 
any age devote themselves to conscious reflection 
and speculation aliout government There is, 
secondly, the stock of ideas which dummutc those 
who arc powerful enough or influential enough in 
a community to give direction and shape to actual 
political forces Sometimes these two strata of 
what may be called theoretical ideas on the one 
hand, and practical ideas on the other, are wide 
apart and hardly within hailing distance of each 
other This was so, for instance, during the mid¬ 
dle ages and the result was then, as it always is, 
to increase confusion on the political scene One 
of the noteworthy features of the epoch of tlie 
American Revolution is that then, perhaps more 
than in any other era, the ideas of the avowed 
political philosophers of the tune, the speculative 
writers ami students who dominated the world of 
books, coincided with the dominant ideas of the 
men who were in a position to translate ideas into 
practice. The men of I woks and the men of ac¬ 
tion were in agreement 

For this thert were two reasons. The first is 
that the political leaden of the time, the men who 


could carry elections and were returned to the 
colonial and state legislatures, to Congress and to 
constitutional conventions, were men who were 
familiar with speculative political philosophy, the 
philosophy of books and thinkers The literary 
remains of Jefferson and John Adams show that 
they had done more hard scholarly work, more 
note-taking and digesting and commenting on 
their wide reading, tlian is usual on the part of 
professional scholars The same thing is true to 
only a lesser degree of a long list of their 
contemporaries — Otis, Parsons, Ellsworth. Jay, 
Hamilton, Patterson. James Wilson, Gouvemeur 
Moms, Chase, Martin, Wythe, Madison, Richard 
Henry Lee, Arthur Lee, Edmund Randolph, 
Marshall and Iredell 

The question may well he asked why men of 
this type were returned to office, or to put the 
question m another form, why men with political 
ambitions took the time and trouble to become 
scholars The answer is that their constituents 
expected it The electorate was in the main 
dominated by relatively small and compact groups 
of comparatively well-to-do and well-educated 
people who expected thdr representatives to have 
the same training, interests and information as 
themselves. In the South material which is com¬ 
ing to light in increasing quantities shows lliat the 
planters who dominated the elections were in 
many instances men who had a sufficient interest 
in learning as it was then understood to own con¬ 
siderable libraries, Including tlie works of the 
leading speculative writers nu government. In 
New England the tradition of a ministry versed 
in book-learning led for a time to insistence on 
learning as a qualification for leadership In the 
middle colonies, New York, New Jersey, Penn¬ 
sylvania, leadership was m the hands of the law¬ 
yers at a time when legal education covered a far 
wider range than it has subsequently come to do, 
and incloded the philosophy of government as one 
of its elements. 

This it the first reason for the coincidence be¬ 
tween theoretical and practical ideas about politics 
in the era of our constitution-building. There 
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whs a second reason, and this was tliat the poli¬ 
tical philosophers whose ideas were dominant at 
the time the speculative writers whose liooks em¬ 
bodied the current |iolitira] philosophy, were men 
who aimed to reach an audience cnm]xised not of 
experts, technicians or research students, hut of 
practical men, planters, lawyers merchants, men 
of the world and of affairs. This was pre¬ 
eminently true of the two great writers who fur¬ 
nished most of the political ideas, practical us 
well as theoretical, of the mid-eighteenth century, 
Locke and Montesquieu Both these men were 
able to write for practical men and in terms that 
practical men would understand, because (hey 
were far from being closet philosophers them¬ 
selves 

l-ocke as the private secretary of Ijird Shafts- 
hury, os Secretary of the Board of Trade and 
Plantations, as a partner in colonial s|Xxulntions, 
had a life-time of experience in business and poli¬ 
tics when he first began to write at the age of 
fifty Montesquieu was a judge a large land- 
owner and a familiar memlier of the Court nnd the 
great world during the twenty years that he de¬ 
voted to writing the Spirit oj Ijtws Such men 
spoke the language of the world and brought 
political philosophy, as Blackstone brought law, 
within the comprehension of men whose lives were 
sjicnt in practical affairs The same thing was 
true in a more indirect way of another important 
body of ideas which, along with the cnntnlnitions 
of Locke and Montesquieu, formed jsart of the 
mental furniture of the eighteenth century These 
were the ideas of legal morality and fundamental 
rights and duties which had been worked out hy 
Gratlus and were applicable not merely to inter¬ 
national relations, but to the relations lxdwecn in¬ 
dividuals within states The ideas of Grotius 
were known in eighteenth-century America not so 
much directly as through his commentators, Bur- 
lamaqui, Rutherford and Vattel, hut the ideas 
themselves bore the stamp of the great Ihitch 
thinker who spent an active life as an official, a 
judge and a diplomat In the case of Grotius, 
Montesquieu and Locke alike, their ideas as phi¬ 
losophers were influential with the American 
statesmen of the eighteenth century liecause they 
welre tlicmselves in part statesmen while those 
statesmen were in part scholars and philosophers 

Against this background of concurrence be¬ 
tween philosophy and practice in the formative era 
of our Constitution, one of the most significant 
features of our political experience since the Civil 


War has been the ever-widening breath between 
practical politics on the one hand and a jiliilosophy 
of government on the other We can hardly 
think of Franklin, Jefferson, Adams and Madison 
ajiart from their jihilosojihy of go\eminent, on the 
other hand it is difficult to think of a philosophy 
of government in the same breath with Koscoc 
Conklmg and Blame, MiKinley Mark Ilanna, 
Speaker Joe Cannon, Senator Aldrich Harding, 
Penrose, Weeks, l-ongworth, useful as sonic of 
these men may have liecn in various wavs A few 
years ago we had reached the |»unt where it was 
an acecptcd truism that a philosophy of govern¬ 
ment was something altogether too remote and 
academic for a politican to afford To lie sus¬ 
pected of having one would lia\t Ixxn enough to 
ruin a man's political career 

Tile reasons for this development are suffiiienlly 
obvious Oil the one hand the extension of the 
suffrage hod brought into public affairs men whose 
background and (mining had never accustomed 
them to analyze problems or think in terms of 
principles Their constituents did not ex|xxt 
them to do so nnd would not have understood 
them if they had Again, the life of the tune was 
so busy, the |iaee and tempo so rapid, o|ipnrtuni- 
ties were so numerous and fleeting that the strong 
men of the period could not have advanced them¬ 
selves if they had lingered to analyze and reflect 
Thus the men of prartue aliamloncd philosophy, 
and the divorce was hy mutual consent, for at the 
same time jiliilosophy abandoned practice 

After the alierratiuns of the French Revolution 
jxilitiral philosophy took refuge in the schools 
Throughout the nineteenth century speculations 
about government involved themselves in the oli- 
scunties of German mcta|ihysica! thinking from 
Kant to Hegel, which found no response or under¬ 
standing in work-a-dny America fn this coun¬ 
try the broad stream of eigliteenth-rentiiry thought 
narrowrd down into and and imsuggcstive com¬ 
mentaries on constitutional texts whiili were usu¬ 
ally too abstract for practical men to understand, 
and too unimportant to lx: worth the effort The 
philosophy of government became a harmless oc¬ 
cupation for a few people who had nothing to do 
with government 

But gihilosopliv always comes to life under the 
strain of great crises Under the impact of the 
Inst war and the pressure of the ensiling economic 
upheaval it could not help springing to life, and 
the only place where tliere were embers which 
could glow into flame was m the schools. The 
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school-men of this generation have been at work 
for over a decade in making political philosophy a 
force again. Once more it has emerged as a 
powerful factor in political practice, but it has 
emerged from a source divorced from practice. 
The new philosophy has been shaped primarily 
by academic thinkers revolting against their own 
background 

After the last war the influx of students into 
our American universities led to a great and sud¬ 
den increase in the number of young university 
teachers Among these, many who were teachers 
of politics, law and economics, became acutely dis¬ 
contented with what seemed to them the irrele¬ 
vance and practical ineffectiveness of the ideas 
with which older scholars In the same fields were 
working Drawn Into the universities after the 
excitement of the war as these young men were, 
their discontent was motivated in part by a desire 
to lie immediately useful in the practical world 
from which scholars seemed to be so completely 
excluded, and in part by a youthful appetite for 
intellectual and emotional adventure From their 
standpoint os outside observers of passing events, 
they had seen the world shaken to its foundations 
and the hope of a new day shattered by practical 
politicians using slogans borrowed from tradi¬ 
tional concepts Accordingly many of them made 
up their minds that all hitherto prevalent ideas, all 
“old" ideas, were dead ideas and, worse than that, 
were a positive obstacle to progress in the fields 
of thought and action 

University teachers of the social sciences, while 
for the most part shut off from practical experi¬ 
ence in their own fields of study, lived in an en¬ 
vironment where they were in constant contact, 
socially if not intellectually, with their colleagues 
In the natural sciences They had constantly be¬ 
fore their eyes the way in which the advances in 
natural science during recent years were produc¬ 
ing spectacular practical effects on the world at 
large They saw the country's way of life trans¬ 
formed hy chemistry and applied physics, and they 
noted the vast humanitarian achievements of medi¬ 
cal and sanitary science Time accomplishments 
of companion academic disciplines roused a spirit 
of emulation, if not of actual jealousy, In academic 
students of the social sciences, and in an indirect 
but nonetheless |>owerful way, the recent path of 
natural science has had much to do with shaping 
the new philosophy of government. 

It is true- that professors of government and 
law, almost to a man, are not qualified to follow 


and understand the details of the new physics, but 
this has not prevented them, any more tlian it has 
prevented the rest of the world, from being dazzled 
by the scientific revolution that is associated in 
the popular mind with the name of Einstein. 
Doubtless, few, if any, of them would be able to 
recite on relativity, the quantum theory, or the 
principle of indeterminacy, but they have all been 
persuaded that it is to the introduction of these 
supposedly revolutionary conceptions that the vast 
practical achievements of modem physics are due 
Great scientific discoveries always have a way of 
generating a particular mental atmosphere among 
laymen, and the atmosphere created hy relativity 
and the new physics has left important marks on 
current political speculation in at least two par¬ 
ticulars 

In tlte first place, it has confirmed the view that 
progress can be made only by the abandonment of 
principles which have hitherto been accepted os 
basic The great advance m physics is rightly or 
wrongly supposed by Btudents of politics to have 
been due to the refutation and demolition of New¬ 
ton, and the inference is then drawn that com¬ 
parable progress in the philosophy of government 
can only he achieved by the rejection and aban¬ 
donment of whatever ideas derive from Locke and 
Montesquieu, who have hitherto hern regarded aa 
the Newtons of political science 

Secondly, students of law and politics have ob¬ 
tained a distinct impression that the work of 
Einstein and other recent physicists and mathc- 
matidans has radically undemuned the whole 
conception that there are or ran be such things 
as laws or principles In the field of science at all 
Whatever view scientists themselves may hold on 
this point, the lay observers of their work have 
noted how they have apparently stripped scientific 
laws of the fixity and certainty which once were 
supposed to characterize them Tlus has pro¬ 
duced a powerful impression on current legal and 
political thinking In the past, students of poli¬ 
tics have always looked with envy at the supposed 
definiteness and demonstrability of tile generaliza¬ 
tions which natural scientists claimed to be able 
to formulate Because they were unable to dalm 
such demonstrabdity and certainty for their own 
generalizations, students of government looked to 
natural science as setting a standard which they 
vainly sought to reach. 

Nothing, therefore, has beat so comforting to 
them as now to team from the natural sdentists 
themselves that even in the field of science, laws 
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anH principles of demonstrable certainty are un¬ 
attainable. From this the political and legal theo¬ 
rists have gone on to conclude that all generaliza¬ 
tions about government, all principles supposed to 
be valid with respect to political arrangements, 
must necessarily be illusory and futile They have 
drawn confirmation for this view from the he- 
havionst school of psychology, whose teaching is 
understood to mean that all attempts to reduce 
experience to order by means of principles are 
mere rationalizations of subjective desires and 
urges There can thus be no valid or even per¬ 
suasive criticism of these desires, because all the 
standards of judgment which might serve as a 
basis for criticism are but covert tools of opposite 
desires, and therefore have no superior validity to 
the desires which they purport to criticize Ac¬ 
cordingly there can be no such thing as impartial 
judgment, since impartial judgment presupposes 
an objective and independent standard of criticism, 
which is non-existent 

The effect which these impressions, correct or 
incorrect, drawn from the natural sciences have 
had on academic thinking m the field uf political 
philosophy has been simply enormous It lias 
created a climate of opinion which is so general 
and axiomatic that it has not had to come ntlo 
focus in particular hooks, because it permeates 
most of tlie books that are written, and manifests 
itself even more significantly in the books that are 
not written As a result there is an almost com¬ 
plete absence in academic quarters today of senous 
analytical criticism uf current trends and tenden¬ 
cies m government These are accepted as neces¬ 
sarily a matter of purely personal preference and 
not properly amenable to rational appraisal 

trader the influence of the pragmatism of Wil¬ 
liam James and the ao-callcd instrumentalism of 
John Dewey, scholarly investigation in the field 
of government has come tu be primarily an instru¬ 
ment or tool of dominant desires, and is largely 
focused on the development of techniques for 
providing those desires with more complete ful¬ 
fillment, through propaganda, measurement of 
opinion, so-called "administrative law," and social 
and economic statistics These techniques are 
pursued a* ends in themselves and the tendencies 
they are meant to serve are not analyzed or evalu¬ 
ated from the standpoint of general principles nf 
government, because no such principles are recog¬ 
nized. Rather, they are studied from the stand¬ 
point of their relative effectiveness to accomplish 
ends which are accepted from some outside source 


In the mam, the tendencies and forces in whose 
favor recent academic political thought has ex¬ 
pressed its own preference are the forces of revolt 
against previously established social and political 
arrangements This follows from the view, to 
which I have already referred, that progress must 
necessarily come by way of a break with the past 
It follows also from the view that the tragedy of 
the last war and the ensuing economic debai le are 
to be diarged against tlie political leadership of the 
last generation and against the system and ideas 
of government which made that leadership possi¬ 
ble The academic youth of the country, from 
their watch-towers in the universities, made up 
their nunds that the groups and elements among 
our people who had come to the frunt under nur 
histone political practices have been so selfish and 
self-seeking as to have lietraycd the public Inter¬ 
est They concluded that if the old leadership 
was selfish and the old system wrong then the 
proper course for them to pursue was simply to 
lend support by teaching and writing to whatever 
groups and interests were opposed to that leader¬ 
ship and system Having chosen their side, 
largely on such grounds of emotional and senti¬ 
mental preference, they saw no reason to inquire 
whether the forces with which they proceeded to 
ally themselves were likewise tainted with self- 
seeking or not That would have implied an ob¬ 
jective standard of values They liecame instru¬ 
mentalists instead uf critics By a transition not 
unusual in the history of agitation, they passed, by 
an unconscious leap, from moral emotionalism to 
cynical realism 

Tlie developments in current political philoso¬ 
phy which 1 have been outlining were well under 
way a decade ago, when suddenly, and almost as 
the result of an accident, political philosophy again 
became an influential force in our politics The 
view then liappencd to lie held in quarters wliere 
it could be made effective that jiersons of practical 
experience in the subjects with which govern¬ 
ment deals are likely to be prejudiced hy selfish 
interests. It was concluded that frequently the 
independence and regard for tlie public interest 
which are so essential in governmental and judicial 
posts con only be obtained hy appointing to those 
posts persons froftj academic life who are un¬ 
tainted by practical experience As a result, much 
of the policy of government m recent years, as 
during the formative era of our constitution, has 
been shaped by men strongly influenced by a 
philosophy of government; with this difference, 
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however, that in the older era these men were men 
of practice who had mastered a theory born of 
practice, whereas today they are ill the main men 
of theory, whose theory has been largely formed 
by speculation about other theories, 

II 

In coiiqjanng the old political |ihilusuphy anil 
the new, there is an initial difficulty in that the 
new philosophy fails to make explicit many of its 
basic ideas As a philosophy of pure instrumen¬ 
talism, it expresses itself almost exclusively in the 
elalmration of programmes and techniques It 
does not offer to give an account of itself in terms 
of principles, hut asks us to be content with an 
announcement of purposes usually phrased til 
language broad enough for use as a slogan The 
old philosophy wax also one of programmes, hut 
it regarded itself as under an obligation to expose 
its (.animal principles for analysis and justifica¬ 
tion These are accordingly at hand for inspec¬ 
tion , while the comparable principles of the new 
school must be largely inferred by implication 
from llie programmes m which they are emlxidicd. 
and so may give rise to considerable difference as 
to their precise content and meaning With this 
reservation m mind, the salient features of the 
two philosophies may be reviewed 

The old philosojihy wax no more complimentary 
in its view of human nature than is the new Its 
starting point was that men arc likely to be selfish, 
grasping and iinninidful of the proper interests of 
others, and that this is the principal occasion for 
the existence of government It proceeded at 
once, however, to apply this observation to gov¬ 
ernment itself Government is intrinsically noth¬ 
ing but the power of one man or a small number 
of men over other men, and the individuals in 
whom power is lodged are human beings like the 
rest, and no less subject to the infirmities of hu¬ 
man nature In the words of Jefferson, “man¬ 
kind soon learn to make interested uses of every 
right and puwer which they possess or may as¬ 
sume" , 1 or, as Montesquieu put it, “every man 
who has any power has a tendency to abuse it, it 
will be exerted up to the point where it is checked 
by some other power," 1 

In other words, a selfish exercise of power is to 
lie anticipated on the |iart of government, even 
though government is a necessary human institu- 

1 Note* im Virginia, In tVnh*i/j, Memorial cd, 2, 164 
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tion Furthermore, because of the amount of 
power which government inevitably commands, 
abuse of power by government is especially danger¬ 
ous It is particularly to be dreaded because the 
legitimate function of government is to protect 
certain fundamental interests of human individ¬ 
uals, and when the power of government is 
abused, these interests, instead of being protected, 
are apt to be invaded by government itself Among 
such interests arc freedom of opinion, freedom of 
worship and the right of private property To 
quote Jefferson again 

1 believe that there exists a right independent of 
force, that a nght to property is founded in our 
natural wants, in the means with which wc are en¬ 
dowed to satisfy these wants, and the right to what 
we acquire hy those means without violating the 
rights of other sensible beings flic majority 

oppressing an individual is guilty of a crime 
and, hy acting on the law of the strongest, breaks up 
the foundations of society 1 

Thus, even though government may represent 
a majority and be exercised through |x>pularly 
elected officials, it must still he organized so as to 
prevent tyranny by tlie majority Accordingly, 
again quoting from Jefferson 

ft will he no alleviation that these powers will be 
exercised by a plurality am] not hy a single one 
One hundred and seventy three despots would be as 
oppressive as one . As little will it avail us that 
they are chosen by ourselves. An elective despotism 
Is nut the government we fought for, but one which 
should not only he founded on fret principles, hut in 
which the powers of government should he so divided 
and balanced among several bodies o( magistracy aa 
that no one could transcend their legal limits without 
being effectually checked and restrained by the others 4 

In uther words, in spite of, or perhaps just be¬ 
cause of, the necessity for government in society, 
it is essential that government sliall be so organ¬ 
ized tlrnt its power will be checked in two ways 
first, by subdivision among a number of govern¬ 
mental organs, each of which should be placed in 
such a position as to prevent the others from 
becoming too strong, and, secondly, by limiting the 
functions of government to what individuals can¬ 
not perform fpr themselves Quotmg from Jef¬ 
ferson once more: 

The way to have good government and safe govern¬ 
ment is by dividing and suh-dividing [it] through all 

■ Letter to Dupont de Nemours, April 24, 1816, In 
Wntuigt, Memorial ed, 14 1 490 

4 Notes on Virginia, In Wntingt, Memorial ed., 2 162. 
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it* subordinations until it ends In the administration of 
every man's farm by himself. by placing under every 
one what hla own eye may superintend [tf man 
is ever to be free] the secret will be found in making 
himself the depository of the powers respecting him¬ 
self , and delegating only what is lieynnd Ins 
competence to higher and higher orders of 
functionaries so as to trust fewer and fewer powers 
In proportion as the trustees become more and more 
oligarchical * 

Unless government is organized on these prin¬ 
ciples, Jefferson thought that it would inevitably 
be used as an instrument for the personal ag¬ 
grandizement of the governors or governing 
group To quote his language 

The public money and public libcrtv will soon 
he discovered to be the source of wealth and domimun 
to those who hold them, distinguished too bv this 
tempting circumstance, that they are the instrument 
as well as the abject of acquisition With money we 
will get men, said Caesar, and with men wc will get 
money Nor should our [governors] be deluded bv 
the integrity uf their own inirjiosrs and conclude that 
unlimited powers will never be abused, liecause they 
themselves are not disposed to abuse them They 
should look forward to a time, and that not a distant 
one, when corruption . will have seized the heads 
of government and be spread by them through die 
body of the people, when they will purchase the 
voices of the people and make the people pay the 
price ■ 

AH these quotations iHustrating the old phi¬ 
losophy have been selected from the writings of 
Jefferson rather than from oilier sources liecause 
they bo fitly express the homely |xnuts of that 
philosophy, and also because Jefferson's influence 
was ho paramount in establishing that philosophy 
as part of the American tradition One addi¬ 
tional quotation may be presented to close the 
senes 

I am not among those who fear the people 1 o 
preserve their independence, we must not let our rul¬ 
ers load us with perpetual debt Wc must make our 
election between economy and liberty, or profusion 
and tenifnde If we run into such debts we 
must be taxed in our meat and in our drink, m our 
necessaries and our comforts, in our labors and our 
amusements, as the people of I'ltgland are 
Our land-holders, too, like theirs, retaining the title 
and stewardship of estates called theirs, but held 


• Letter to Joseph C Cabell, February 2, 1816, in Writ¬ 
ings, Manorial ed, 14 421-422 

* Notes on Virginia, In Writings, Memorial ed, 2 
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really in trust for the [public] treasury, must wander 
ui foreign countries, and be contented with 
penury obscurity, exile, and tbe glory of the nation 
This example reads to us the salutary lesson, that 
private fortunes .ire destroyed In public ns well as by 
fim-ite exlr.ivagnnee And ibis is die tendency of 
all human governments A departure front principle 
in mie instance becomes a precedent for a second. 
that second for a third, and so on, till the Imlk of the 
societv is reduced to lie mere automatons of misery 
The fore horse of Hus frightful team is public 
debt Taxation follows that, and in its train 
wretchedness and oppression 7 

Turning to the new philosophy, this, like the 
old, starts from a belief in human selfishness, but 
it is now the selfishness of pnvati persons and 
interests and not of government, that is em¬ 
phasized Attention is centered on the fact that 
throughout the field of ordinary human relations 
<me |icrson or group will often lx in jxissession of 
some advantage whuh will mahle tlum tu have 
their way without regard to the wishes of another 
jierson or group This inequality of advantage 
or powtr lietwcen persons or groups may reach a 
point where the inferior feels definitely oppressed 
Hccausc of his inferior |x>situm it rn.iv lie said that 
in a sense he is “regimented" or iuni|ielled hy 
others, or by' Ills position with respect to others, 
to do what otherwise he would not do Tins is 
the |x>int from which much of the newer thinking 
Iiegins—tliat is to say, from the sentiment of 
discontent or dissatisfaction experienced by in¬ 
dividuals belonging to certain groups when con¬ 
fronted with the sii|X'nor advantages of others 
The situation lias lieen presented hy one of our 
leading teachers of politics Professor Charles 
Mernam of the University of Chicago, who is 
also a member of the National Resources Plan- 
mug Hoard of the Federal Government, in the 
following words 

Although the private regimentation seen In human 
slavery has been dliohshed, there remain wale areas 
of private regimentation m the swiftly dtanging 
industrial order Here the tempo has been so fast 
dial the new rulers have been almost unre¬ 
stricted in the exercise of vast powers over the lives 
and fortunes of the workers Employment, wages, 
working conditions, insurance were in private hands 
without the earlier responsibility for serf or slave 
Price-fixing, production co itrol, credits ami a long 
9cries of far-reaching powers were placed in the 
hands of individuals or small groups without ally 


7 Letter to Samuel Kcrchlval, July 12, 1816, in Writ¬ 
ings of Thomas Jrffrrjon (ed Washington) 7 14, 1869 
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practical restraint upon them, and with the inevitable 
appearance of widespread oppression not by (fovem¬ 
inent, but by private groups or persons.' 

This feeling of oppression is apt to lie especially 
acute in connection with all kinds of money trans¬ 
actions, sales, loans, leases, wage-|iayments, where 
one or the other party to a Inrgain feels that he 
lias had to pay ton high a price, or has not been 
permitted to receive as high a price as lie thought 
himself entitled to In such situations of su|>- 
posed economic inequality, the new philosophy 
recognizes an a|ipmpriate occasion for interven¬ 
tion by government In the words of Professor 
Memam, "To break down petty forms of oppres¬ 
sion exercised by one man over another has been 
historically one of the very great tasks of [gov¬ 
ernment] The eniancqiators may have utilized 
this power for their own selfish purposes, hut they 
were able to function liecause they gave more than 
they took ” ■ 

In other words, it is on this view a worth-while 
and desirnhle end to enlarge the powers of gov¬ 
ernment even to the point where they may he ex¬ 
ercised for the selfish purposes of the governors 
themselves, provided that by so doing readjust¬ 
ments of existing economic inequalities can lie ef¬ 
fected Governmental power in an extreme form 
is regarded as beneficent insofar as it is a neces¬ 
sary instrument fur introducing what la called 
"economic democracy," which apparently meads 
approximate equality of social position and eco¬ 
nomic rewnrds This was very frankly and force¬ 
fully slated by Vice President Henry A Wallace 
only a few days ago in comparing the present 
governments of Russia and the United States. 
He said 

Some in the United States believe that we have over¬ 
emphasized what might be called political or Bill-of- 
Rlffhts democracy Carried to its extreme form, it 
leads to rugged individualism, exploitation, imprac¬ 
tical‘emphasis on State's Rights, and even to anarchy, 
Russia, perceiving some of the abuses of political 
democracy, has placed strong emphasis on economic 
democracy This, earned to an extreme, demands 
that all powers be centered in one man and hia bu¬ 
reaucratic helpers 

Somewhere there is a practical balance between 
economic and political democracy Russia and (be 
United States both have been working toward this 
In present-day Russia, for example, differences In 


" C E. Merr ism, Tkt Nets Democracy mi Ike Net* 
Dfipohim 1 155., New York, 1939, 
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wage income are almost but not quite as great ai in 
the United States. The manager of a factory may be 
paid ten times as much as the average worker Art¬ 
ist*, scientists and outstanding writers are usually 
paid even more than factory managers or political 
commissars The chief difference between die eco¬ 
nomic organisation of Russia and that of the United 
States is that in Russia It is almost impossible to live 
on the income from property The Russian form of 
htatc socialism is designed not to get equality of in¬ 
come but to place a maximum incentive on each in¬ 
dividual to produce his utmost 10 

The purpose for which I have cited this state¬ 
ment of Vice President Wallace is simply to show 
that according to his special version of the current 
philosophy, it is a proper function of government 
to allocate the income of its subjects as an in¬ 
cident of what he calls “economic democracy" 
The Vice President's statement raises a number 
of interesting questions, as for example whether 
human initiative is actually promoted by prevent¬ 
ing the accumulation of income-producing prop¬ 
erty, whetlier politically supported writers have 
a greater social value than factory managers, 
whether it is socially advantageous to pay all fac¬ 
tory managers at the same rate, and, if so, whether 
that rate should not he more than ten times the 
wage-rate of the average workman However, 
these inquiries are irrelevant to the major point 
that there is here expressed a philosophy which 
makes it a function of government to determine 
the amount of income which individuals shall re¬ 
ceive. If it u regarded as appropriate to vest 
such a function in government, it would seem to 
follow as a necessary practical corollary that gov¬ 
ernment must be in a position to direct the proc¬ 
esses by which such income is produced Ac¬ 
cordingly one of the strategic concepts of the new 
jihilosophy, not directly referred to in the fore¬ 
going quotation from Mr Wallace, is the concept 
of so-called “planning " 

The idea of "planning” originates in the ob¬ 
servation that the separate and unco-ordmated ef¬ 
forts of individuals are not as productive as effort 
which is geared together into a team, or organiza¬ 
tion, This suggests the conclusion that if all 
effort in the nation, or perhaps the entire world, 
could be geared together into b single organiza¬ 
tion under central management, the resulting in¬ 
crement of added productivity would be enormous 
and there would tints be a larger output to share 

" Address befort Confmt of American Soviet Friend¬ 
ship, Nets York Tmet, November 9, 1942. 
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among the workers. It is said that i( progressive 
steps are not taken towards such over-all plan¬ 
ning, the operation of purely economic forces will 
prevent the fullest development of productive 
capacity, and not only necessitate a lower standard 
of living but also subject our economy to the strain 
of continual crises. To quote Professor Merriam 
ogam 

If by some happy lapse of memory the world should 
wake some morning to forget the slogans and ideolo¬ 
gies of communism and capitalism, the class struggle 
and political parties, we should confront the realities 
of technological change and the importance of rapid 
adaptation, the rise of a gigantic economic unsystem 
of terrific forces moving around us with incredible 
speed and force, and a need for the rationalisation of 
this Immense procession of evolving forces without 
central control The inner logic of the situation 
would drive os to organize for the prevention of 
chaos, and to plan for the better ordering of social 
forces 

Out of the very complexity of tmr technological 
organization conies with resistless force the 
pressure for a central coordinating system which 
shall hold the parts In order and prevent their clash 
and collapse. 1 ' 

This "central coordinating system" of Mr 
Merriam is apparently what Mr Wallace had in 
mind when he said that "economic democracy, 
earned to an extreme, demands that all power be 
centered in one man and his bureaucratic helpers ” 

Doubtless the form of the new philosophy which 
I have outlined goes beyond what is held by most 
persons in political authority in this country, and 
certainly beyond anything that is even dreamed 
of by the mass of the Amencan people How¬ 
ever, the implications of that philosophy may be 
deduced from a mass of proposals for govern¬ 
mental action which have lieen vigorously pressed 
in recent years and many of which have already 
been embodied in legislation, executive orders and 
administrative rulings. These projiosals and en¬ 
actments cover the fields of labor and wage regu¬ 
lation, taxation, the regulation of business and 
Industry, banking and finance, government fiscal 
policy and government ownership and operation 
of industrial enterprises If all these scattered 
laws and proposals are read together and con¬ 
sidered in the light of the policies which underlie 
them, their implications may be focused in six 
propositions which, when brought into the open 
and stated explicitly, would probably lie repudiated 

11 Merriam, of. til. 151. 


by many if not most of those who are promoting 
the programmes in which they are embodied 
These six propositions may be formulated as fol¬ 
lows 

1 Where a group or class are dissatisfied with 
their income, or with the amount of work they 
must do to earn their income, it becomes the func¬ 
tion of government to compel such rearrange 
merits of economic relationships as may he needed 
to allay the dissatisfaction and remove the dis¬ 
content 

2 This applies exclusively to groujis and classes 
denying their income from wages, whether rela¬ 
tively high or relatively low. as distinguished front 
the investment of property 

3 Since the rearrangements to he brought 
about must satisfy the discontented group or class, 
they must lie strictly along lines dictated by the 
desires of that class, and limited to what it is 
willing to arrept 

4 In order for government to be in a position 
to effect such rearrangements it must have power 
not only to fix the incomes of its subjects, but also 
to dictate the distnbution of the economic effort 
needed to produre those incomes—in other words 
to ration and allocate productive effort 

5 Government must therefore have practically 
unlimited power over the actions and conduct of 
its subjects and over physical goods within itj 
territory 

6 Government having such power must neces¬ 
sarily be concentrated in a bureaucratic organiza¬ 
tion heading up into a single supreme individual 

III 

To test this new philosophy by the measure and 
standard of the old philosophy of Jefferson and 
his contemporaries would he futile. The two 
speak a different language and belong to differ¬ 
ent worlds. Hie fine is not even a departure from 
the other, as the new physics may he said to he a 
departure from the old The new political phi¬ 
losophy simply ignores the old as if it had never 
existed, m spite of its background of two thousand 
years 

Nor is it possible to test the new philosophy by 
reference to any objective scheme of relative 
values, for it acknowledges none It has chosen 
its own set of values and does not admit that they 
need validation or defense. AD that can there¬ 
fore be done is to point out briefly and by way of 
description some of the values which it promotes 
and others which it disregards 
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In the first place, it assumes that government 
shall lie conducted (or the preferred liencfit of a 
particular class, those who earn wages, as dis¬ 
tinguished from the more skilled who cam salaries 
and professional fees, or those who derive income 
from property The claims and interests of the 
latter groups are to be definitely subordinated to 
the former To lie sure all arc promised the op¬ 
portunity to be ultimately converted into mcmliers 
of the wage-earning class, but it is frankly under¬ 
stood tlint the result of this conversion will lie to 
level down the professional and managerial groups 
largely if not completely to the standard of the 
manual and clerical workers In other words, the 
worth of managerial ability and professional edu¬ 
cation, experience and skill is vnlned only slightly 
above the capacity of men in general to perform 
directed labor All enterprise and all creative ac¬ 
tivity, material, intellectual or artistic not per¬ 
formed at slate direction and as part of the state- 
organized pattern, will lie placed at inevitable dis¬ 
advantages, if not actually eliminated 

Finally, the earnings of pro|>crty are to be de¬ 
pressed so as to discourage accumulation on the 
one hand, while on the other lianil opportunities 
for accumulation are to lie diminished The first 
result follows front constantly increasing lalwr 
costs and taxation, often coupled with deliberately 
government-subsidized competition, the latter 
from the limitation of salaries and from high taxes 
on personal incomes Thu discouragement of the 
accumulation and ownership of property neces¬ 
sarily has two important effects, one economic and 
the other political In the economic field the 
discouragement of accumulation has the obvious 
effect of checking private investment, which means 
that the direction of capital into enterprise will 
become decreasmgly a matter of business judg¬ 
ment and increasingly a matter of jxilitical deci¬ 
sion by government At the same time in the field 
of politics there will necessarily lie a constant de¬ 
crease in the numlier of those who are financially 
independent enough to afford to differ with the 
government, while more aud more persons will be 
forced into the class of wage-earners whose in¬ 
comes are to be fixed hy government favor and 
who are therefore not free to displease govern¬ 
ment officials. The discouragement of occumula- 
„tion also means ultimately the cessation of private 
support for education and research, which are thus 
on the way to becoming governmental activities, 
necessarily subject to the political purposes of 
their masters. 


The decisions of the new philosophy in favor 
of the particular set of results I have just outlined 
disclose a definite scheme of preferences or values 
which are radically ojiposite to the old, and no¬ 
where more so than in respect of tlie scope and 
field of governmental power The new philoso¬ 
phy seeks to accomplish its purpose almost ex¬ 
clusively through government, and those purjxaes 
are such that, if government is to accomplish them, 
it must enjoy practically unlimited power over the 
bodies, minds and goods of its subjects For the 
sake of eliminating the selfishness of private em¬ 
ployers toward their wage-earning employees, the 
current philosophy is thus willing to convert every 
one directly or indirectly into an employee of a 
single all-powerful employer, the government 

The question may well lie asked whether ail 
omnipotent government, if it should lierome to all 
intents and purposes the universal employer, may 
not he expected to display at least some of the 
same selfishness which is supposed to constitute 
the vice of private employment This question is 
generally dismissed as irrelevant uti the ground 
that government as it is organized today cannot 
be selfish, since it represents the public, as dis¬ 
tinguished from b merely private, interest. Sacri¬ 
fice of individuals to this public interest is suji- 
posed to lie unobjectionable and not to constitute 
oppression, as similar sacrifice to a private inter¬ 
est would be 

A critical mind may not feel quite satisfied with 
this answer The question inevitably suggests it¬ 
self whether if we look to things rather than to 
words, government does not in fact always con¬ 
sist of a number of human licings who are likely 
to have private interests of their own, irrespective 
of what from one standpoint or another may lie 
called the public interest Furthermore any given 
government at any particular time is almost cer¬ 
tain to depend more for its support on one group 
or element in the population than on others To 
this extent government cannot help identifying its 
uwn interest largely with the interest of such a 
special group or class of its friends 

Nowhere is this mode more clear than in tlte 
very situation existing today, when for tlie tune 
being government is promoting the interest of 
the wage-earning group in preference to others 
Doubtless we may be told tliat today the special 
interest of the wage-earners is really the public 
interest; but whether this is, or is not, so at the 
moment, there is at least the possibility that at 
some other time in the relatively near or relatively 
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distant future it may cease to be so, and some 
other group become entitled for at least a time to 
consideration lit the public interest Accordingly 
if government should be relieved from limitations 
and vested in effect with absolute power, then gov¬ 
ernment will always lie in a jxisibon to select at 
its discretion the group whose sjiccial interest it 
will choose to identify with the public interest 
This power of government to select at will some 
special group or groups for favored and preferred 
treatment lias hitherto always lieen regarded os 
the very essence of tyranny 

To this it is likely to be replied that government 
will never have to exercise any such arbitrary 
power of selection lietween classes liccatisc once 
and for all the public interest must lie regarded as 
identical with the s|>ecial interests of tlu wage- 
earners os the numerically largest gruup This 
is of course a value-judgment of the most arbi¬ 
trary kind Certainly it is a reversal of all previ¬ 
ously accepted thought on the suhject to nssume 
that the public interest ever requires the perma¬ 
nent subjection of the rest of the community to a 
single gruup, even though tliat group may happen 
to constitute a numerical majority In the lan¬ 
guage of Mr Jefferson already quoted, "the ma¬ 
jority oppressing an individual is guilty of a 
crime, and, by acting on the law of the strongest, 
breaks up the foundations of society " 

Furthermore the argument that, if government 
always identifies the public interest with the inter¬ 
est of the wage-earners it will never lie put to the 
test of having to select among competitors for its 
favor, rests on the assumption that it will never 
have an opjmrtumty to put some wage-earners 
deliberately ahead of others This again ussumes 
that the wage-eaming class constitutes a solid block 
with identical interests. If this is not true if in 
fact some wage-earners do at tinies have interests 
which conflict with others, then an all-|xiwerful 
government will lie subject to the temptation of 
using its power to depress certain wage-earners 
and advance others for its own advantage Un¬ 
limited government is arbitrary power and tlierc 
is no reason to suppose tliat arbitrary power will 
not lie selfishly used against particular memlicrs 
of the wage-earning class if the holders of power 
think such a course to their advantage Members 
of the wage-earning class can never be sure of 
immunity, merely because they are such, from the 
usual incidents of unlimited government 
To all these arguments which I have been sug¬ 
gesting, as well as to others that could lie advanced 


to the same effect, the new plulosojiliy remains 
impervious Its votaries are so busily engaged 
m building the new society to which tliat philoso¬ 
phy points that they regard criticism as irrelevant 
and intrusive They are highly sensitive about 
preserving their standing as practical men, build¬ 
ers pioneers, and therefore, like the business 
giants of a generation or two ago, they wear an 
armor of cynicism toward doubters in order that 
they may go forward undisturbed with their plans 
1'hey are instrumentalists whose task is to carry 
out a purjvise and not to inquire whether that pur- 
jxise is worth-while From this standpoint the 
only relevant inquiry is whether the programme 
will in fact carry out the pur]tone—whether in the 
language of pragmatism it will 'work,"—that is 
to say, do what is expected of it It should ac¬ 
cordingly tie legitimate on their own premises to 
ask the question, whether or not on all the ptoli- 
abilities there is fair ground for expectation that 
the new programme will do what it is supposed 
to do 

The purjiose which is fundamental in the new 
philosophy is to end the stqijjosed o|ij>ression of 
the wage-earning class This is interpreted to 
mean the removal of the discontents and dissatis¬ 
factions which result in a feeling of oppression on 
the part of that class "llie argument is tliat, 
under the poliucn] and economic order wInc li has 
hitherto prevailed, the wage-earners have felt ag¬ 
grieved liecause individually they have been re¬ 
ceiving so much less of the total national product 
than other individuals who were professional men 
or salaried executives, or investors wlm had con¬ 
tributed the tools and plant-facilities of produc¬ 
tion 

To remove this sense of grievance is the pri¬ 
mary object of the new programme Its purjiose 
is not to assure workingmen a living wage suf¬ 
ficient to provide them with a minimum standard 
of decency It has progressed lieyond that to the 
jiurposc of leveling up the incomes of wage-earn¬ 
ers to the |ximt where they will have nearly the 
same standard of life as professional men and 
executives, and leveling down the standard of the 
latter so as to help bring about tltc same equality 
In other words, the motive behind the programme 
is ultimately social rather Ilian cconumic—il pro¬ 
poses to minimize economic distinctions for the 
purjiose of minimizing social distinctions and re¬ 
moving the feeling of grievance which one man 
has wlten he sees another in the enjoyment of 
superior advantages This is apparently what is 
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meant when it is sometimes said that what labor 
wants today is "status ” 

It is clear that such a purpose is an indefinitely 
progressive one and grows by what it feeds on 
If the object is to remove not a fact but a senti¬ 
ment or feeling, and if the feeling in question is 
one lof inequality, then the objectionable sentiment 
or feeling may be expected to continue so long as 
anything which can he felt as inequality continues 
Each a|>pmach to equality will further the de¬ 
mand for a closer a|iproach Let us assume, for 
example, that, in the effort to satisfy tills demand, 
the jioint is sooner or later reached where the 
salaried classes, the managerial classes and the 
propertied classes are all ultimately wiped out and 
liquidated, and all the members of the community 
are converted into wage-earning employes of the 
state Still there will be no assurance that we are 
much nearer to satisfying the feeling which we 
set out to satisfy than wc were at the beginning 
As differences in income become universally 
narrower, so that no wide differences but only 
relatively narrow ones exist, these narrow differ¬ 
ences are likely to take on a new importance and 
become the source of as deep a feeling of grievance 
as grew out of tlie wider disjianties in the first 
instance In oilier words, if a situation should 
ever be brought about where the total national 
income were available for distribution among the 
wage-earning class alone, without the necessity 
of sharing it with the managerial and propertied 
classes, there would still be as much ground for 
controversy, and as much occasion for a feeling 
of grievance and oppression as there was before, 
with only the difference that now tlie controversy 
would he among groups and subdivisions within 
the wage-earning class itself. 

Furthermore, long before this point was reached, 
another source of difficulty would make its pres¬ 
ence felt, as m fact it is doing today. This is 
that, however much wage-earners as a group may 
crave equality with the property-owning dots, 
there is nothing they ImuBt on more tenaciously 
than the preservation of existing inequalities 
among themselves. For example, because of this 
attitude on the part of labor it has almost never 
proved possible to increase the wages of the rela¬ 
tively low-paid groups of railroad employes, such 
as track workers and shop men, without at the 
same time granting an equal percentage of increase 
to the highly paid engineers and conductors. 


thereby actually increasing the inequality between 
the two groups *' 

In other word*, the demand of labor for status 
includes not merely insistence on equnhty with 
reference to other classes, but an equally strong 
insistence by some groups of labor on maintaining 
their relative advantage over other wage-earning 
groups One group feels aggrieved if its ad¬ 
vantage is not maintained, while the other feels 
aggrieved so long as the advantage persists Tins 
source of grievance as between groups of wage- 
earners is accompanied by another ever-present 
ground of controversy In the conflicting claims of 
different labor-groups to a monopoly of specific 
kinds of work Signalmen claim that members 
of their groups arc entitled to connect certain 
wires because they control signals: electricians 
claim the same work because the wires carry an 
electric current These so-called jurisdictional 
disputes increase in number and intensity with the 
growing self-consciousness of the wage-earners 
and their increasing sense of power to attain their 
ends 

Accordingly it seems only fair to expect that if 
the new programme of government should ever be 
realized to the point where the community in¬ 
cluded no other class but wage-earners, there 
would not only be no decrease, but in all prob¬ 
ability an increase, in feelings of grievance and 
wounded sensibilities among members of that 
class. The multiplication of opportunities for 
controversies and disputes would require the mul¬ 
tiplication of agencies to deal with them, and the 
multiplication of these agencies would in turn offer 
a standing invitation to make further resort to 
them. The result would be greatly to impede 
and slow down productive effort. A large amount 
of the time that would otherwise be spent m 
working would be consumed in disputing, and 
a veritable army of officials would be needed to 
supervise the disputes Grievances and contro¬ 
versies would become the principal business of the 
nation. Already we seem well on the way to 
approximating this condition of affairs today. 

As such a situation developed, one of two re¬ 
sults would have to follow Either the productive 
mechanism of the country would become Involved 
in increasing confusion and inefficiency, with out¬ 
put diminishing and the standard of living de¬ 
clining ; or government would in the end have to 
abandon the attempt to satisfy the sensibilities and 

» See Walker D Hines, War Hiilory of Amtrtcm 
KtUroadi, 161. New Haven, 1828. 
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grievance! growing out of conflicting demands fur 
equality and Inequality In order to keep the 
processes of industry functioning it would have to 
clomp down, by force if necessary, a rigid caste 
system under which each Murker would have to be 
content with the amount of pay and the field of 
work arbitrarily assigned to him In either rase 
the effort to mould the economic system fur the 
purpose of gratifying the emotional sensibilities 
of labor would have ended in failure Either all 
productive efficiency would be destroyed, or labor 
would end by being confined within a ^traitjacket 
At the price of removing present discontents »c 
would be purchasing a host of new discontents as 
fierce or even fiercer than we now know As 
Edmund Burke said with reference to the French 
Revolution, 

You would not cure the evil, you would onlv change 
the names. The thing must in some shape remain 
The same vice assumes a new body It is 
renovated in new organs with fresh vigor It walks 
abroad. It continues its ravages whilst you are gibliet- 
ing the carcase It is thus with all those who, at¬ 
tending only to the shell and husk of history, think 
they are waging war with intolerance, pride and 
cruelty, whilst under color of abhorring the ill- 
pnnciples of antiquated parties they are .iiilliuriiing 
and feeding the same vices ill different forms, ami 
perhaps in worse " 

Burke's prophecy was fulfilled by the career of 
Bonaparte 

On iti own pragmatic test, then, the new phi¬ 
losophy of government promises to fall short of 
achieving its intended objective Instead of bring¬ 
ing about contentment, placating desires and re¬ 
moving the sense of inferiority, it seems likely, 
on the balance of proliabihties and in the light of 
die experience so far, to generate progressively 
new occasions for grievances, new opportunities 
for injured feelings and a sense of wrong, and tu 
substitute continuing controversy for cu-operation 
A full life materially no less than spiritually is not 
promoted by making jealousy and resentment of 
auperionty the mainspring of social and (tolitical 
conduct. A socialist state would be die most 
vulnerable to the operation of that motive, and a 
succession of blood-purges is usually needed to 
eradicate It. 

It is at this point that there is most clearly re¬ 
vealed the fact that the new philosophy does not 
have its roots in the experience and observation 

11 Burke, RrjUttio»t a* Ihe Jtav/vltuii hi Frmet, 
Everyman ed 138. 


of practical men Only closet philosophers who 
have not mingled with men generally and studied 
their behavior from the standpoint of jiartinpants 
in common action rather than as outside observers, 
could supjxise that life and la!Kir will go on pro¬ 
ductively on the liaxis of seeking to placate the 
sense of inferiority It smacks of the studio and 
not of the workshop to believe that life can lie 
organized mainly for the puqmse of gratifying 
grievances and jealousies The common man is 
not benefited or well served by helping him simjily 
to pull down those who happen to lie superior, 
whether in natural talents, steadiness of character 
or even in purely accidental advantages It is 
only through placing at his disposal ami making 
available to his use the services and efforts of 
all who are in a position to exert superior effort, 
that the life of the common man ran lie made more 
abundant in any sense If on the other liand lie is 
taught tu nurse jealousies, cherish grievances, hur- 
1 sir a sense of oppression, and nuke resentment 
his central motive, lie ia unfitted to take |iart in 
the common co-operative processes which are the 
only sources of abundant life Indeed, lie becomes 
a focus of social infection, a ready tool for those 
who seek private advantage by making quarreling 
the business of their careers No type of tyrant 
has been more familiar throughout history than 
the skilful agitator who, os die saying goes, knows 
how to fiali in troubled waters, and how to trouble 
the waters for his fishing Such men live by sow¬ 
ing a sense of grievance and oppression, and turn¬ 
ing the consequent discord to tlie advancement of 
dieir personal aids 

In whBt I have been saying, I have by no mean* 
intended to unply lliat there has not lieen and may 
not still lie need for legislation or other govern¬ 
mental action in the field of labor relations 
Doubtless much legislation of that character has 
lieen long overdue The protection of the wage- 
earning rlass up to a certain point by government 
is as legitimate and proper an objective of gov¬ 
ernment as the protection of the interests of any 
other class or group up to a certain jxnnt Sonic 
of tlie forms which such protection may assume 
may be unwise, just as certain governmental ac¬ 
tion in the supposed interest of industry may 
prove to be not icaUy so However, this is not 
the point to which I have lieen addressing my¬ 
self I have been advancing no argument against 
labor legislation as such, but only against a phi- 
loaojiliy which holds that labor should be favored 
without sufficient regard for the interests of other 
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groups and classes in the community, and which, 
secondly, holds that the protection of labor means 
the progressive and necessarily endless attempts 
to alleviate and remove whatever labor may choose 
to regard as a grievance The vice of this philoso¬ 
phy is not tliat it is in the supposed interest of 
ialxir, hut in the fart that it is both destructive anti 
futile It sets out to destroy the necessary balance 
within the community for the sake of an objective 
which recedes continually before the effort to 
,i‘tt n it 

IV 

In spile of all this, we are told hy earnest and 
lugh-nunded votaries of the new philosophy that 
men of good will and humanitarian purjmse have 
no alternative hut to accept it This is because 
any other course, it is said, would lead necessarily 
to either economic chaos on the one hand or fas¬ 
cism, narism, Hitlerism, on the other 

The argument drawn from the threat of im¬ 
pending erononuc chaos proceeds on the ground 
that under conditions as they exist today there is 
imjierative need that economic activity he con¬ 
trolled, co-ordinated and planned hy governmental 
autliority if our system of production is not to 
break down The working of the system must, it 
is said, he co-ordinated and controlled at the cen¬ 
ter, or else it will he constantly interrupted by 
crises of ever-increasing seriousness, which de¬ 
prive the masses of an opportunity to cam their 
living This growing inability of the system to 
function is attributed to the fact that its opera¬ 
tions have hitlierto been free and uncontrolled, 
the resultant of countless choices hy thousands 
and millions of independent individuals, and it is 
said that under modem technology this kind of 
freedom can simply not lie afforded any longer 
To quote again from Professor Mernam a pas¬ 
sage part of which has been quoted before, 

It may be alleged tliat the affairs of a nation are too 
intricate to make any useful planning possible But 
the assumption that these complex affairs will operate 
automatically is belied by the facts of modem life 
It Is precisely because these automatisms do not work 
and cannot work that . [there] comes with re¬ 
sistless force the pressure for a central coordinating 
system which shall at least hold the parts In order and 
prevent their dash and collapse. The inner logic 
of the situation drives us to organise for the preven¬ 
tion of chaos. 1 * 

*• Merrum, op cit 151 


What this argument amounts to is that we can 
no longer afford a multiplicity of free independent 
decisions on the part of a multitude of individuals 
with respect to their own economic conduct, be¬ 
cause of the claslies and inconsistencies which 
result, and that we must therefore require the 
imiltitude to conform to a small number of deci¬ 
sions made fur them and brought into consistency 
by the central authority of government This is 
of course the exact opposite of Mr Jefferson’s 
view that government should ultimately come 
down to letting every man administer his own 
farm and '‘placing under every man what his own 
eye may superintend " 

The advocates of the new view are correct in 
pointing out the increasing magnitude and serious¬ 
ness of the crises which have recently racked our 
econoiiuc system It is not mi plain that they ore 
correct in their diagnosis of the cause For a 
good many years economic events have lieen due 
not only to the separate decisions of independent 
individuals, they have also been powerfully in¬ 
fluenced by the organized decisions of men acting 
in groups, including the decisions of government 
itself with respect to such matters as tariffs, 
money, credit and lalxir relations It seeins fairly 
clear that many of the maladjustments and dis¬ 
locations which have been among the causes of 
cnees are properly attributed not to the free ac 
tion of individuals or of corporate units, but to 
sonic extent at least to these planned decisions 
made by government On this point President 
Harry Gideonse, one of the most judicious among 
the younger economists, made the following perti¬ 
nent comment a few years ago 

It Is the fad of the day to belittle freedom A recent 
book by a German economist opened with a chapter 
entitled, "The Curse of Freedom" Much of the 
thought of our “best minds” seems to he based on 
tlie same philosophy Everywhere freedom Is de¬ 
scribed as anarchy and chaotic competition The 
remedy is prescribed in terms of coordination, plan¬ 
ning, stabilization The words have a wise sound 
Everything depends, however, on the wisdom of the 
coordinator or planner If it should turn out to be 
of the quality that usually accompanies government 
coordination and planning,—witness Mr Hoover’s 
farm hoard, our recent tariff legislation, or our man¬ 
agement of the gold standard,—It may well be that 
freedom would have been more constructive than the 
efforts of the coordinators 11 


*• Harry D Gideonse, "What Price Stability," in the 
Unhernly of CMoogo Magamt, November, 1953, p. IB. 
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Incidentally no small ]>art of the troubles of 
the 1920*8 Which led on to the collapse grew out 
of the increasing rigidities of labor costs, brought 
about by tradc-uiiioiiisni and legislation, which 
helped to inflate the pncc-level to unprecedented 
heights During the last war the eflort of gov¬ 
ernment to satisfy labor contributed to tlus in¬ 
flationary increase in costs and invited vast post 
war increases in Ixir rowed capital to enable in¬ 
dustry to offset these increased costs by tlic pur¬ 
chase of expensive labor-saving machinery Much 
of the instability of the economic system, its "top- 
heaviness" so to H|>cak, was due to these govern¬ 
mental decisions 

Accordingly no magic cure for the supposed 
threat of economic chaos is assured by govern¬ 
ment planning An unwise plan, supported and 
enforced by the authority of ail all-powerful gov¬ 
ernment, may well bring chaos a step nearer 
The community, instead of depending for its 
prosperity oil a large number of unrelated de¬ 
cisions. some of which may lie wrong while others 
may be sufficiently right to offset the effects of 
the former, would at every moment lie staking Its 
fortune on the single throw of a decision bv gov¬ 
ernment Often the governmental decision might 
be sound, but government makes sound economic 
decisions under difficulties Tins is because it is 
not free, and would not he free even in a socialist 
state, to make them on ini|iurtial and disinterested 
grounds—it must always make them under the 
political impulse to maintain or increase its |*>pii- 
larity for the time being, or under the impact of 
pressures exerted by contestants for jxiwcr and 
favor. Tins difficulty would not lie removed even 
■f under socialism all classes Imt the wage-earners 
were eliminated, for, as already pointed out, con¬ 
flicts and antagonisms would certainly emerge, 
and indeed already exist, between different groups 
within the wmgc-earning class 

It seems therefore to follow that, however grave 
tnay be the threat of economic collapse with which 
the present generation is confronted, the danger 
would not necessarily be eliminated or the pros¬ 
pect materially bettered by adopting the new plu- 
losophy—the danger would simply be recast in a 
different form, and we would at tile same time, 
by adopting that philosophy, be definitely aban¬ 
doning the sources of strength, balance and re¬ 
covery which are latent in the initiative and 
resourcefulness of men not regimented and sup¬ 
pressed by governmental power 

There is the added fact, not of course regarded 


by instrumentalists who refuse to recognise and 
criticise values, that from a broader standpoint, 
from the long-range stand|x>mt of human civiliza¬ 
tion at large, a system of regimentation, even if it 
did m fact provide complete insurance against 
economic crises, and actually guaranteed a larger 
quota of economic goods to the present genera¬ 
tion, might still be conceivably not worth the cost, 
liccausc it would at the same tunc suppress the 
spiritual and material values of originality, im¬ 
agination, inventiveness, |>ersonal mdqieiidence 
and a sense of freedom, the very values which have 
hitherto lieen associated most closely with De¬ 
mocracy 

Tins brings us to the final contention that we 
have no alternative today lictwccn accepting the 
new philosophy of government on the one hand, 
or fascism or Hitlerism on the other For die 
purpose of this antithesis the new philosophy is 
presented as a gospel of democracy in the eco¬ 
nomic sense, a gos|icl fur the common man, aimed 
at bettering his lot and guaranteeing linn the en¬ 
joyment of more abundant life Since these are 
also the objectives of political democracy in the 
old-fashioned sense, of what Mr Wallace called 
“Bill-of-Rights" denies racy in the speech in which 
he so frankly suggested tliat we may jxissihlv have 
too much of it, the inference is natural that be¬ 
cause Hitlerism is the opposite of Bill-of-Kighls 
democracy, it must likewise he the ojijxisite of 
thi new philosophy of economic democracy On 
this point, however, Mr Wallace's statement 
leaves room for doubt Mr Wallace apparently 
thinks that there is also an inconsistency lietwcen 
the new economic democracy and Hill-of-Rights 
denxxrracy, and if this lie true, then in at least 
one respect the op|xisition between the new phi¬ 
losophy and Hitlerism breaks down, insofar as 
both of them are opposed to the "political democ¬ 
racy” which we have hitherto known 

Nor is this the only point at which the implica¬ 
tions of the new |>lulosophy fad to distinguish it 
from Hitlerism Whatever the differences be¬ 
tween the two, and certainly they are very dif¬ 
ferent in the nature of their emotional ajipeal and 
m the intentions winch he behind them, they dis¬ 
play slnulanties in three respects In the first 
place both are totalitarian, in the sense that they 
contemplate unlimited, or practically unlimited, 
government control of everything, property, 
natural resources, all human conduct and human 
relations This of course involves a repudiation 
of the idea of legal controls over government and 
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legally institutionalized limits to government ac¬ 
tion This is a necessary consequence of the con¬ 
cept of planning, which can tolerate no limitation 
on the freedom of governmental discretion to make 
such readjustments in human relations as may be 
required to effectuate the government’s plan Tt 
is true that the new philosojihy professes respect 
for the legal guarantees of free speech, and for 
other so-called “personal" rights, as distinguished 
from rights of property However, the practical 
effectiveness of these guarantees is certain to be 
minimized if government is recognized as having 
such absolute control over property and income 
tliat no individual can afford to offend the govern¬ 
ment or arouse its suspicions 

The new philosophy presents a second point of 
a|iproach to Hitlerism in that Ixith emphasize the 
power-element in government They conceive 
government not as an agency (or giving effect 
to decisions arrived at by dehlieration and com¬ 
promise lietween different points of mew within 
the community, but as essentially power exer¬ 
cised to carry out the plan and pur|x)scs of the 
government itself The function of government 
according to this view ih to impose on the com¬ 
munity a special mould or pattern of its own de¬ 
vising, without regard to contrary interests and 
desires which it chooses to override. For this 
purpose, even if a representative legislative body 
continues to exist, it is thought quite right and 
projjer that the executive should control its de¬ 
risions as completely as possible and, after those 
derisions have been made and embodied in legis¬ 
lation, that the executive should, if necessary, 
refashion them to its own plan by the processes of 
so-called "administrative law ” In other words, 
government is the imposition on the community 
of a plan conceived by the executive 

Thirdly, Hitlerism and the new |>hilosophy both 
hold that governmental power must he concen¬ 
trated m very few hands This follows from the 
necessities of centralized planning, which require 
that inconsistencies shall tie eliminated or recon¬ 
ciled by having all decisions ultimately mode by, 
or cleared through, a single mind or small groups 
of minds It follows also from the fact that the 
new programme is admittedly far beyond the un¬ 
demanding of all save a very limited number of 
dozens, and that most of the others might not 
agree with it if they understood This mean* 
that the 'destinies of the community should in 
practical effeg be entrusted to a select few, 
marked out for power by their understanding of 


and sympathy with the programme which In their 
own entirely honest opinion is essential for the 
good of the masses 

The point at which the new philosophy pro¬ 
fesses to differ from the system of Hitler com¬ 
pletely and decisively is in its motive and purpose, 
in its preoccupation with the welfare of the com¬ 
mon man. On thiB it bases its claim and title to 
be called democratic Hitlerism on the other 
hand is said to have constructed its programme 
with the objective of aggrandizing an elite class, 
and therein the critical and all-important differ¬ 
ence between the two systems is supposed to lie 
Certainly the slogans of Hitlerism are different 
enough from those by which the new philosophy 
is recommended for acceptance in this country, 
Imt if we look to Russia, where something akin to 
the programme of that philosophy has already 
worked itself out, the resemblance to the German 
philosophy in the matter of both teclmiques anil 
results arc stnking Both programmes set out to 
satisfy the emotional sense nf inferiority, and take 
vengeance for the supposed grievances, of part of 
the population at the expense of other classes; in 
both countries these other classes were ultimately 
liquidated by violence and homicide Of course 
in the two cases the classes selected for proscrip¬ 
tion were chosen on different grounds Both the 
Russian and German programmes includrd a com¬ 
pletely planned and regimented economy designed 
to secure full employment for the common man 
at the price of depriving him of all freedom to 
moke economic decisions. Again in both coun¬ 
tries the power to make derisions, and the freedom 
which is an incident of that power, were concen¬ 
trated in and limited to a small ruling group In 
Germany this concentration was ostentatiously 
vaunted in glorifications of the so-called elite; in 
Russia less has been said of it, hut under both 
systems the reality of the power has been evi¬ 
denced by the bitterness with which it has been 
fought for, and by the assassinations and blood- 
purges which have gone on amid the privileged 
ranks of the rulers. Finally in both Russia and 
Germany these rulers have repeatedly protested 
that everything they were doing was solely for the 
public interest and the benefit of the masaes, and 
from the standpoint of their own belief* and view¬ 
points there is no reason to doubt their professions. 

In what I have said I have not intended to im¬ 
ply that there is in any sense a complete Identity 
between Hitlerism and Russian Communism, or 
between the Russian system and the new philoso- 
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phy of government in this country; but it seems 
clear that In certain respects all three systems 
embody similar principles of governmental or¬ 
ganisation, and to this extent, and strictly from 
the standpoint of governmental principles, the 
contrast between Hitlerism and our own new 
governmental philosophy is not mi great as might 
at first be supposed In the light of this, wliat 
are we to say of the contention that if other argu¬ 
ments for adopting that philosophy fail to lie 
persuasive, we must nevertheless accept it as the 
only possible alternative to Jlitlensni’ 

The answer to this question is that the choiie 
which it offers is in fact Hobson's choice The 
argument implied in the question amounts to say- 
ing tliat in spite of what observation and reason 
may tell us, in spite of what a rational analysis of 
alternatives may show, we arc nevertheless power¬ 
less as a nation to avoid lieing home on hy resist¬ 
less forces into some form of governmental abso¬ 
lutism, even though we have no projier grounds 
for supposing that any good will come of it The 
argument is fatalistic It recommends passivity 
on the one hand and an act of faith on the other 
It invites us to sulmnt ourselves to an irrational 
course of events and to believe tliat somehow good 
will he the final goal of ill It thus reduces jxilili- 
cal action to the level of the seemingly blind and 
unconscious processes of nature. It is the argu¬ 
ment of Anne Lindbergh in her little Ixxik entitled 
The Wave uf the Future, where she says 

What Is pushing behind Communism ? Wliat behind 
Fascism In Italy? What behind Nnzism’ Is it 
nothing but a return to barbarism’ Or is some 
new and perhaps even ultimately good concqitinn of 
humanity trying to come u> birth ? *• l believe 
that it Is in its essence good, but because we are blind 
we cannot see it lT Somehow ibe leaders in Ger¬ 
many, Italy and Russia have discovered how in use 
new social and economic forces lliey I vase sensed 
the changes and they have exploited them Thev 
have felt the svave of die future and tiny have leaped 
upon it 11 Tlie wave of the future Is coming and 
there is no fighting it 1 * 

That is Mrs. Lindbergh's altitude. Whctlier it is 
to be our American attitude is the central ques¬ 
tion for our philosophy of government today 
It la obviously a question which imposes a re- 
■pcmaibility on scholars and all who profess to lie 

*■ Anne Morrow Lindbergh, The Wave of the Future 
15. New York, 1940 
”/Wd. 17 
v "/Md.. 18, 19 
w/HA: 37 


in any sense versed in the study and analysis 
uf jiolitical events. Their responsibility is the 
greater in that they have done so much toward 
bringing about the situation which makes the 
question imperative They have hrlficH unleash 
the forces which are now demanding to have their 
way irrespective of whether they can justify their 
claims. They have provided those forces with 
many of the tools and techniques which make 
them formidable The question they must now 
fare is, what is their function as scholars’ Is it 
after all only to act as the servants and instru¬ 
ments of events, and go along with the trend of 
dominant forces for the sake of being ''useful." nr 
do they have a responsibility to consider when and 
how trends need to be controlled ’ Do they Iwve 
a responsibility to develop standards of critical 
judgment? Is their obligation to apply analysis, 
to political forces and phenomena rather than 
merely share in, or report them? 

If the academic students of law and government 
m our generation will accept such a responsibility, 
there is a heavier and mure important task Ivcfore 
them than fell to the lot of their predecessors 
Of enurBC the old analysis of l-ockc and Mon¬ 
tesquieu, valid as it still remains in essentials, is 
no longer adequate Inevitably government must 
do things today which tliej did nut contemplate 
Inevitably there must lie more regulation In¬ 
evitably government must act to some extent 
through administrative agencies The old analy¬ 
sis is nut adequate because it is not complete and 
necessarily could not envisage many issues with 
which we are deeply concerned But what we 
need tvxlny is cool dissection, carried on m the 
spirit uf that analysts, of certain kinds of human 
processes with which or through which govern¬ 
ment purports to deal. 

We need to know, for example, under wliat cir- 
lumstanccs the satisfaction of grievances is likely 
to generate other grievances We need to know 
approximately how much disputing and quarrel¬ 
ing is consistent with the continued functioning uf 
an organisation We need to analyze what fac¬ 
tors tend to make the sjiokesmcu of a group m- 
transigeant and uon-co-ojicralive We need to 
know what circumstances are favorable to the 
emergence and effectiveness of sane and informed 
leadership We need to inquire what types of 
activity are appropriate for organizations under 
strongly centralized control, and what other ac¬ 
tivities should leave room for differences of opin¬ 
ion and purpose. 
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These are some of the problems, although of 
course by no means the only ones, with which the 
study of government and politics needs to con¬ 
cern itself if it is to make a fruitful cuntnliution 
to the conduct of affairs in our tune. Clearly 
such problems cannot he investigated by tlie meth¬ 
ods of uatuml science or to any considerable ex¬ 
tent by statistical techniques They call for a 
combination of historical analysis with wise 
and understanding social observation In other 
words, (olitical philosophy needs to elalsirate its 
own methods rather than attempt to liorrow them 
from elsewhere Doubtless such investigation is 
less exciting than agitation or iiarticqiatioii in the 
comhats ami intrigues of practical [olitirs, nr even 
than the reporting of current events However, 
if it is not earned on, practical politics will to that 
extent lack an available source of essential knowl¬ 
edge It is perhajis not too much to say that in 
recent years students of the social sciences have 
largely misconceived their fumtion in neglecting 
tusks which they alone can carry on for a sup¬ 
posedly more immediate and practical kind of 
usefulness which in the long nin may not he as 
valuable to the community 

If there is this res]jonsilnlity on scholars, there 
is also a responsibility on memliers of the profes¬ 
sions and inen of affairs The extent to which 
these men, and cspeeiallj the more active and 
successful among them throughout the country, 
have lost touch with intellectual movements dur¬ 
ing the last generation is equalled only by the ex¬ 
tent to which they have also lost touch during the 
same jicnod with public opinion generally, and 
with the management of the political forces of 
the times One of the strangest aspects of our 
unusual political era is that a majority of those 
who are performing the most important and 
responsible functions in the general activities of 
community-life, industrial, financial, social, phi¬ 
lanthropic and professional, have little or no in¬ 


fluence in the conduct of actual political affairs. 
This is by no means entirely their own fault, 
ninny developments have contributed to it; but 
to some extent it is their fanlt, and to that extent 
they are under a responsibility lu bring themselves 
again in touch, as they once were, with the forces 
that shupc our politics Today this is no easy 
task It requires on the one hand hard thinking 
and a certain amount of hard reading in a much 
broader field than that to which they have accus¬ 
tomed themselves, and it also requires the forma¬ 
tion and maintenance of much wider contacts with 
groups and elements in the community with which 
they are not ordinarily in the habit of consorting 
If however, they will not assume this responsi¬ 
bility, keep in training for it, and make whatever 
sacrifices of time and effort are needed to dis¬ 
charge it. then there is little hope that the irra¬ 
tional tendencies which are abroad in our time can 
he defeated If these men, who through their 
energy and their achievements are fitted to be 
leaders go on as most of them have been going on, 
if they are too busy to understand and too iso¬ 
lated to act, then there is no alternative to fatalism 
and surrender, Then Anne I-indbergh is right 
in saying, “The wave of the future is coming and 
there is no fighting it " 

To speak of fatalism or surrender in the shadow 
of Independence Hall should he a kind of sacri¬ 
lege. The pictured lips of the men whose por¬ 
traits hang across the way would break into voice 
to denounce it It was something which for all 
their moderation, learning and wisdom, or per- 
haps because of their moderation, wisdom and 
learning they did not understand I have spoken 
to you tonight of our earlier as well as our later 
political philosophy, and. as I understand it, the 
message of that earlier time to our later age is 
still embodied in Emerson's question, 

Of what avail is plough or soil 

Or land or life if freedom fail ? 
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As a preamble to this paper a word nf caution 
may not be amiss. While the early proceedings of 
the Society in manuscript form are preserved in 
the Library and are readily accessible to research 
workers, it is generally assumed that they liave 
been made available to the general public in the 
1883-1885 printing of the well-indexed volume 
entitled Early Proceedingt of the American Philo¬ 
sophical Society for the Promotion of Useful 
Knoxvledge, Compiled by one of the Secretaries, 
from the Manuscript Minutes nf Us Meetings 
from 1744 to 1838 Such is not exactly the cane, 
since a companion of the printer! text with the 
manuscripts shows tliat the editor lias arbitrnnly 
condensed, abridged, indicated hy title, or totally 
omitted important portions of the minutes The 
information for the penod between 1744 and 1769 
is more than sketchy, letters and communications 
in a foreign language are seldom if ever repro¬ 
duced, however important may have been the sig- 
natones, the names of members present at the 
meetings are almost never given m full, the editor 
being generally aattsfied with mentioning two or 
three in whom he happened to be more particu¬ 
larly interested and then indicating the total uf 
members present; gifts made to the Society are 
scarcely described, and many papers arc listed by 
title Even more unsatisfactory is the publication 
made in 1819 of the Transactions of the Histori¬ 
cal and Literary Committee of the American Philo¬ 
sophical Society, in which one would expect to find 
at least a reasonably complete account of the or¬ 
ganization of the committee It is particularly to 
be regretted that the extensive correspondence be¬ 
tween Du Ponceau, secretary of the committee, 
and Thomas Jefferson still remains unpublished, 
and more regrettable that the minutes of the com¬ 
mittee have never been printed While we were 


surveying the Universe, we have neglected to ex¬ 
plore our own domain and we have remained un¬ 
aware of the nches preserved in our archives. 
Even a superficial study nf this practically un¬ 
known and seldom consulted material would throw 
a new light on the development of the Society, it 
would particularly demonstrate the broadness of 
the interests of our predecessors, their constant 
preoccupation to keep an uninterrupted correspond¬ 
ence and communication with the world of learn¬ 
ing, a truly catholic and cosmopolitan spirit and a 
praiseworthy ambition to do their sliare in the 
diffusion of useful knowledge Wc may well 
wonder whether, like charily, history should not 
begin at home, and whether one of the under¬ 
takings to be considered by the Society should not 
properly be the integral publication of mir early 
archives, with the ultimate aim of promoting the 
writing uf ail adequate history of the American 
Philosophical Society 

A complete account of Thomas Jefferson's con¬ 
nection with the Society would constitute one of 
the capital chapters of this history For 47 years 
a member of the Society, and for 17 years its 
President, Thomas Jefferson occupies in the pro¬ 
motion of useful knowledge a place second to none, 
not even to Benjamin Franklin, our founder 
The documents discovered m our archives and 
listed by Mrs Gertrude D Hess, Assistant Li¬ 
brarian of the Society, arc so abundant and so 
significant that a full treatment of the subject 
would require an extensive and voluminous study 
as well as an account, of the activities of the So¬ 
ciety during a long penod This paper purports 
only to be a rapid sketch and a bnef survey of a 
subject deserving a more complete documentation 
and a more elaborate presentation 
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Even if the news of the organization in Fhila- 
ddphia of a society for the promotion of useful 
knowledge did not reach Virginia at once, we may 
surmise that Thomas Jefferson had heard of the 
American Philosophical Society several yean be¬ 
fore coming to this city as a delegate to the Con¬ 
tinental Congress The young Vnginia lawyer 
and planter had early become interested in natural 
phenomena and in natural philosophy, and by the 
end of 1733, he had certainly been informed of 
the existence of the scientific organization founded 
by the father of American philosophy by his re¬ 
cently arrived friend and neighbor, Philip Mazzei, 
who, at Franklin's request, had acted In Europe 
as agent of the American Philosophical Society. 

For "weighty reasons” which do not have to be 
elaborated upon and were not otherwise defined by 
our predecessors, the meetings of the society from 
the beginning of 177S to 1780 were held very ir¬ 
regularly, the records were kept in a haphazard 
manner, and apparently new members were not 
always notified of their election To retrace the 
activities of the Society during these years would 
require a thorough study of the Philadelphia 
papers, which occasionally inserted news concern¬ 
ing the meetings of the philosophers 

Jefferson's election is a striking case in point 
It was known that he was elected to membership 
in 1779, the same year as Girard, the French pleni¬ 
potentiary, Rev James Madison of Williamsburg, 
General Anthony Wayne, and George Washing¬ 
ton Such at least was the Indication given in 
the list published m the second volume of the 
Transactions: but the exact date of his election to 
membership remained uncertain. It happens, how¬ 
ever, as discovered by Mrs Hess, that the Jan¬ 
uary 27, 1780, issue of the Pennsylvania Packet 
reported the proceedings of the meeting held on 
January 21. This official communique is of such 
importance that it deserves to be reprinted in full, 
for, fin that day, a most distinguished array of 
new members were admitted to the Society. 

PHILADELPHIA, January 27. 

At a Meeting of the AMERICAN PHILO¬ 
SOPHICAL SOCIETY, the 2Iat Inst the following 
Gentlemen were chosen Members, viz. 

His Excellency George Washington, Esq; General 
-and Commander in Chief of the Armies of the United 
States of North America, 

HI* Excellency the Chevalier De La Luzerne, Min¬ 
ister Plenipotentiary of France. 

Monsieur MafrboU, Secretary to the Embassy of 
France. 


His Excellency Thomas Jefferson, Esq; Governor 
of the State of Virginia. 

HI* Excellency John Jay, Esq; Minister of the 
United States at the Court of Madrid 
His Excellency Henry Laurens, Esq; late President 
of Congress 

The Honorable John Adams, Esq, late Member of 
Congress 

The Honorahle William Carmichael, Esq; Secre¬ 
tary of the Embassy to the Court of Madrid. 

Major General Arthur St Clair, 

Major General Anthony Wayne 
Col William Grayson, of the Board of War 
Col Hamilton, and Col John Laurens. Aids du 
Camp to His Excellency General Washington 
Baron de Stuben, Inspector General of the Ameri¬ 
can Army 

Major Vallancey, Second Engineer o( Ireland, and 
Secretary to the Society of Antiquarians in Dublin. 

Timothy Matlack, Esq, Secretary of the Supreme 
Executive Council of the State of Pennsylvania. 

The Rev John C KanUe, Rector of the German 
Lutheran Congregation, Philadelphia. 

The Rev Mr James Madison, President of Wil¬ 
liam and Mary College. Virginia. 

William Churchill Houston, Esq; Professor of 
Mathematics of Nassau College, and Delegate In Con¬ 
gress for the State of New Jersey 
Dr William Brown, of Virginia 
Morn. Tournon. Engineer of the Southern Army 
And, Robert Ersldne, Esq, FR S Geographer of the 
United Stales 

Perhaps I may be permitted lierc to pause a 
moment to explain an otherwise puzzling omission 
and contradiction in our records. When, in 1793, 
George Washington was solicited by Jefferson to 
subscribe to the fund raised for Michaux's expe¬ 
dition, the President answered with the following 
letter preserved in the Library of Congress: 

Philadelphia 22*. Jan. 1793 

Dear Sir, 

Nothing occurs to me as necessary to be added to 
the enclosed project— 

If the Subscription It not confined to the members 
of the Philosophical Society, T would readily add my 
mite to the means for encouraging M r . Michaud’s 
undertaking—tod do authorize you to place toe 
among, ft upon a footing with the respectable sums 
which may be Subscribed.— 

, I am always 
Yours. 

G®* WabbixotOX 

Thus it happened that, although they were duly 
elected, WilHam Carmichael, Arthur St. Oak, 
William Grayson, John Laurens, Baron de Steu- 
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bep, Major Valkncey, Dr William Brown, Wil¬ 
liam Churchill Houatoii, Mona. Toumon (who 
probably was Chevalier de Temant), and Robert 
Eraldne never appeared on our membership Hats, 
that Timothy Matlack was appointed on February 
17, 1780, “to make the annual oration in which 
thanks should be paid to the Legislature if the 
pending bill for incorporating the Society were 
granted," although his previous election to mem¬ 
bership is not mentioned anywhere, and that simi- 
larly, “Rev* 1 D* 1 Kunzie” became a Secretary on 
January 2, 1784 It also happened that Henry 
Laurens had already been elected on April 17, 
1772, that John Jay was elected a second time on 
Januaiy 19, 1787, John Adams on January 18, 
1793, Alexander Hamilton on January 21, 1791, 
and that the minutes do not record the election of 
George Washington, although a letter concerning 
his election was read at the meeting of June 16, 
1780 However, by 1793 the first President of 
the United States had forgotten his early con¬ 
nection with the Society 

As far as Jefferson was concerned, it is likely 
that he owed hia election not only to his partici¬ 
pation in the writing of the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence, and perhaps to the fact that he had just 
become Governor of Virginia, but also to his repu-» 
tat ion os a natural philosopher and to his contri¬ 
butions to science The minutes of the meeting 
held on December 17, 1779, record the receipt of 
letters from the Reverend Mr Madison, President 
of William and Mary College, containing 

a series of Meteorological ObcentUwiu by HU Ex¬ 
cellency Governor Jefferson and him.se! t separately, 
for an year and a half, likewise a set of Experiments 
on what are called the “sweet springs,"—Thanks, and 
a request for continuance of correspondence 

No request to a new member was ever more 
scrupulously and more continuously obeyed' the 
correspondence thus started was to continue for 
47 years On the other hand, if we refer to the 
Moles oh the Stale of V'ergtoM, we hi tall easily 
see that this communication did not mark the be¬ 
ginning of Jefferson's scientific collaboration with 
the Reverend Mr Madison. Aa early as 1772, he 
had started exchanging meteorological notes with 
the president of his alma mater and had begun his 
observations on the climate of Virginia. 

.A little over a year later, on Januaiy 5, 1781, 
Governor Jefferson was elected Councillor for two 
years, with Rev. Mr. DufiBeld, Governor Lrvlngv 
ten, and Dr, Witherspoon. The letter of thanks 


written by Jefferson on the occasion and not hith¬ 
erto published is more than a formal and polite 
acknowledgment The Governor of Virginia had 
certainly been pleased and honored, and he ex¬ 
pressed for the first time a melancholy regret often 
found later in his correspondence, a genuine long¬ 
ing tor the peaceful pursuits of science and lit¬ 
erature in which he was not In he able fully to 
engage for many years. 

Richmond Apr IR 1781 
Sir 

I beg leave through you to return my most grateful 
thanks to the American Philosophical society fur the 
honour they I lave been pleased to confer on me by 
appointing me one of the Counsellors for that learned 
corp or ation the busy scene in which 1 have the 
misfortune to be engaged has kept me loo long from 
acknowledging the receipt of your polite letter notify¬ 
ing this honour to me. and 1 shall be very happy if 
the leisure, to which I mean shortly to retire, shall 
enable me to contribute any thing worthy the accep¬ 
tance of the society but too long detached from 
those objects which come more immediately within 
their plan, it will scarcely be within my power to re¬ 
cover even the little familiarity I once had with them, 
and which would be far short of rendering the so¬ 
ciety any service I can only assure them that 1 
shall not be wanting In every respect and office which 
I may have an opportunity of rendering, & yourself 
that I am with very great rr-pect & esteem Sir 
your most obedt 

& niosl humble servL 

Tu Jests bison 

f ndorted • From his Excy. T Jefferson Read May 
4, 1781 Complimentary 

For the next two years, no mention of Jefferson 
appears in the minutes But on January 3, 1783, 
he was again elected a Councillor, this time for 
three years, with Witherspoon, Duffiekl, and Rit- 
tenhouse 

Ten days later, on January 13, I7R3, Jefferson 
moved and Reed seconded that Rittenliouse should 
make an orrery to be presented to His Most 
Christian Majesty. 

Tlie circumstances leading to this motion are 
worth considering. ‘ In November, 1782, Jefferson 
had been notified of his appointment as Plenipo¬ 
tentiary,to he associated with Dr Franklin and 
Mr. Adams in negotiating peace. The next three 
months were spent In preparing for the voyage. 
It was only in April that he gave up his project, 
on hearing that thp object of his appointment was 
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•o far advanced os to render it unnecessary for 
flint to go to Europe. But aside from hli official 
minion, be obviously had appointed himself a rep* 
resen tatlve and champion of American science and 
learning, and one of the aims he intended to pursue 
was to correct the false impression apparently pre¬ 
vailing In Europe despite Franklin's efforts and 
almost insultingly formulated by AbW Raynal that 
TAmdnque n’a pas encore prodtnt un bon poete, 
un habile nUthematiden, un aeul horn me de gdme, 
dans un seul art ou one seule science " Jefferson 
had just refuted this scornful assertion in his 
answer to Barbd-Marbois’s questionnaire, written 
during the last illness of his wife and later pub¬ 
lished as Notts on tkt Stats of Virginia. But be 
obviously wanted to take with him to Europe a 
striking and tangible mark of the scientific genius 
of America. As Congress had nether the time 
nor the disposition to pay attention to such mat¬ 
ters, Jefferson thought that it belonged tq the 
American Philosophical Society to act on the oc¬ 
casion, non-officially but authoritatively. That his 
intention was fully understood and fully approved 
by the King of France, appears from a communi¬ 
cation from the French Minister, read on Sep¬ 
tember 26, 1783, informing the Society that "the 
King would accept the Orrery" and “by his Royal 
Patronage excite an Emulation between the lit¬ 
erary Societies of France and the United State*." 
I have been unable to discover whether the orrery' 
was ever delivered to Louis XVI, but Jefferson 
was not a man easily to forget or neglect a matter 
involving the scientific prestige of his country. 
When he published the Notts on Iks Stait of 
Virginia, he took particular care to recall Rhten- 
bouse's achievement' 

W* have supposed Mr. Rittenhouse second to no 
sstronomer living; that in genius he must be the first, 
because he Is self-taugbt As ta artist be has ex¬ 
hibited si great a proof of mechanical genius si the 
woriti has ever produced. He has not Indeed made 
a world; but he has by Iffihatkm approached nearer 
its Maker than say man who has lived from tbs 
creation to this day. 

Although AbW Hsynal had taken back hi# re¬ 
marks, as far as North -America was concerned, 
maintaining them only with reaped to the South¬ 
ern regions, Je ff erson added a footnote that was 
even mom assertive than the original text; 

There are various ways of kamit# truth not of 
sight. --Mr. Ritknbooff'i’model of the pl an e tar y ays, 
ton has the plagiary ay tH adan of an Orrery; sad 


the quadrant invented by Godfrey, an American also, 
and with tbs Sid of which the Europe an nations tra¬ 
verse the globe, la called Hadley's q ua dr an t 

The long stay of Jefferson In France, his travels 
in Europe, his association with the leading scien¬ 
tists find philosophers of the day, did not modify 
in any appreciable way his opinion on the port 
that Ids native country was called upon to play m 
the world of science and learning. He came beck 
to America rporc determined than ever to promote 
the diffusion of knowledge, and to obtain proper 
recognition for the American luminaries. 

The fact that the seat of the government was 
then in New York explains that no mention of 
Jefferson's name appears m the minutes of the 
Society until January 7,1791, when he was elected 
third Vice President, after Dr. J Ewing and Dr 
W. Smith. Among the “new members" elected 
at the following meeting, on January 21, 1791, 
were the United States Secretary of the Treasury, 
Alexander Hamilton, and the Attorney General, 
Edmund Randolph. Although the Society was 
not a government Institution, it was in a position 
to work with the government and for the govern¬ 
ment, and Jefferson was not the man to overlook 
such an opportunity. 

On January 6, 1792, the same officers were re¬ 
elected, but Jefferson's name appears first among 
the Vice Presidents. While in Philadelphia, he 
attended the meetings regularly and faithfully, 
and on May 18 Dr Barton read "a Botanical De¬ 
scription of the Podofhyilnm dyphy/hm, now 
called Jrfftrsonia Virgimta.” 

On Jannaiy 4, 1793, the same officers were re¬ 
elected, and op January 18 Vice President John 
Adams was "elected to membership," the officers 
of the Society apparently remaining ignorant of 
hi* previous election in 1780. 

During fids ye*r, and for the second time, Jef¬ 
ferson was to make css of M* connection with the 
Society to promote an enterprise of great public 
interest which,■ for obvious reasons, the govern¬ 
ment could not undertake. 

This it not the place to give a detailed account 
of Andrl MichaaxV intended journey across the 
conti n ent to Sitka; how Jefferson started a sub¬ 
scription among the members of the Society, drew 
up bistroetioti* for Miehaux, and, ten years before 
the Lewi* and Clark Expedition, had already 
ma pped out the project of a "tony enterprise" 
which was not without gome political implication*,' 

On January 3, 1794, J eff erso n was reekettd 
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Vice President, bat as be bad already retired from 
public life, and lived at MonticeDo, hit mind 
"totally absorbed by hi* rural o cc upa t ion*," he 
did not attend any meeting. 

On January 2,1795, hi* name we* dropped from 
the liat of officer* of the Society. He had not 
forgotten his Philadelphia friend*, however, for 
the following year, on July i. 1796, unaware of 
hi* friend's recent death, he wrote to Rittenhouse, 
to inform him of the discovery, beyond the Blue 
Mountain* in Virginia, of fowl remain* "ap¬ 
pearing to be of the Tyger-hon and Panther 
, specie*." 

On January 6,1797, his colleagues, having every 
reason to believe that the newly elected Vice 
President of the United States would be able to 
attend their meetings and to take an active pert 
m the work of the Society, elected him President 
of the American Philosophical Society, to succeed 
Rittenhouse, deceased I shall onut here the letter 
of the Secretaries Samuel Magaw, Jonathan Wil¬ 
liams, William Barton, and John Bkaldey, notify¬ 
ing him of his election Jefferson’s answer, on 
the other hand, although severs! times printed, 
must be quoted in full, for it expresses hit belief 
in the essential mission and function of the So¬ 
ciety os he understood it: t 

Monticello, Jany 28*, 1797 

Gentlemen, 

I have duly received your favour of the 7* in¬ 
stant, Informing me, that the American Philosophical 
Society have been pleased to name me their President 
The suffrage of * body which comprehends whatever 
the American World has of distinction In Philosophy 
A Science In general, is the most flittering incident 
of my life, and that to which I am the most sensible. 
My satis f action would be complete, were it not for 
the consciousness that it Is far beyond my tides. I 
feel no qualification for thl* distinguished Post, bat s 
liDeere seal for all the Objects of our Institution, and 
in ardent desire to see knowledge so disseminated 
through the mas* of mankind, thru It may at length 
reach the extreme* of Society, beggars, and kings.— 
I prsy yon. Gentlemen, to testify for me. to our body 
my sense of their favour, and my dispositions to 
supply by sea] whit I may be deficient In the other 
qtuttficatiOup proper for tiwir service, end to be ai- 
sered that your testimony cannot go beyond my feel¬ 
ing?- 

Permit me to avail myself of this opportunity of 
etgfw l n g the sincere Grief 1 fed for the lass of 
oar beloved Rlttenbonse. Genius, Science, modesty, 
parity of morals, simplicity qf manners, marked him 
cine of Nature’s beet sample* of the Per f ec ti on she 


cm cover under the human form. Surely, no So¬ 
ciety, till oars, within the same compass at time, 
ever hid to deplore the loss of two such members ss 
Franklin A Rittenhouse, Franklin, our Patriarch, 
whom Philosophy A Philanthropy announced the first 
of men, and whose name will be like s star of the first 
magnitude in the firmament of heaven, when the 
memory of those who have surrounded A obscured 
Mm, will be lost in the Abyss of time 

With the moat affectionate attachment to their 
memory, and with sentiments of the highest Respect 
to the Society, and to yourselves personally, 1 have 
the Honour to be, 

Gentlemen 
Your most obedient 
and most humble Servin' 

Th Jerri ?*»om 

For seventeen years he was to be regularly re¬ 
elected, and until the day of Ins death his interest 
in the work of the Society never lagged. Of his 
definite contribution to the activities of the Society 
during these years no detailed account can be given 
here. For the present at least I shall limit myself 
to the externals. 

When the scat of the government was trans¬ 
ferred to Washington, Jefferson considered that 
his usefulness to the Society had come to an end, 
but after offering his resignation, which was de¬ 
clined, he accepted lus ree lection with an obvious 
pleasure. On January 25, 1801, he wrote to the 
Secretariea: 


I liad believed the Interests of the society would 
have been better consulted by the appointment of t 
President more at hand to perform the duties of his 
station, and had taken the liberty to express that opin¬ 
ion in a letter to one of the respectable vice presi¬ 
dents they have decided on a different course, and 
have imposed on me a higher obligation by an atten¬ 
tion to auch services as may be rendered in absence, 
to make up for those which that absence prevents. 

Again in 1808 he expressed his strong dissn- 
dinadon to continue in office when he was about 
to retire front public life: 

Washington, Nov. 30, 06. 

Being to remove within a few month* from my 
present residence to one still more distant from die 
seat of the m eet ing s of the American Philosophical 
Society, I feel h a dtgy no longer to obstruct it's 
servlet, by keeping from It's chair members whose 
position, u well as qualifications, may enable tbcm 
to discharge it's duties with so orach more effect, 
begging leave therefore to withdraw from the Presi¬ 
dency of the Society, at the close of the present term, 
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I avail myself of the occasion gratefully to return my 
thank* to the Socy for the repeated proofs they have 
been pleased to give of their favor, and confidence 
hi me, and to assure them, in retiring from the hon¬ 
ourable station in which they have been pleased so 
king to continue me, that t carry with me all the 
sentiment* of an affectionate member, A faithful serv¬ 
ant of the Society 

Asking the favor of you to make this communica¬ 
tion to the Society I beg leave to tender to each of 
you personally the assurances of my great esteem and 
respect. 

Th . JrrraasoN 

The Vice-presidents of the American Philosophical 
society 

Thereupon, at (lie meeting of December 16, 
1808, the letter was "ordered on llie minutes." but 
the Society refused acting upon it, and on Jan¬ 
uary 6, 1809, Jefferson was duly reelected Presi¬ 
dent 

Year after year until 1814, he accepted his re- 
election in the same graceful manner The time 
came, however, when he had to limit his activities 
and his responsibilities On November 23, 1814, 
he presented to the Society his final resignation • 

Monticcllo, Nov 23, 14 
Sir 

I aoUicitcd on a former occasion permission from 
tha American Philosophical society to retire from the, 
honor of their chair, umler a consciousness that dis¬ 
tance as well aa other circumstances denied me the 
power of execunng the duties of the nation, and duit 
those on wham they devolved were best entitled to 
the honors they confer, it was the pleasure of the 
society at tliat time that I should remain in their 
service, and they have continued since to renew the 
same marks of their partiality oi these I have been 
ever duly sensible and now beg leave to return my 
thanks for them with bumble gratitude Kill I have 
never ceased, nor can I cease to feel, that I am hold¬ 
ing honors withyot yielding requital, and justly be¬ 
longing to others, as the period of election Is now 
therefore approaching, I take the occasion of begging 
to be withdrawn from the attention of the Society at 
their ensuing choke, and to be permitted now to 
resign the office of President into their hands, which 
*1 breeby do. I shall consider myself sufficiently 
honored in remaining a private member of their body, 
and shall aver avail myself with seal of every gee*. 
_jioa which may occur of being useful to them, re¬ 
taining Indelibly a profound sense of their past 
favor*. — 

Although then, a* in 1808, the Society refused 
to take' any action on the letter, at the annual 


meeting the wishes of Jefferson were compiled 
with, and Caspar Wistar was elected aa hia suc¬ 
cessor. On January 20,1815, a letter to Jefferson 
was approved to inform him of the vote, and to 
solicit from him “the continuance of the friendly 
attentions which you have always aitown to their 
interests” It was acknowledged on February 8, 
in a typically Jeffersonian manner: 

Monticcllo Feb. 8 15 
Sir 

I am honored with your letter of Jan 20 conveying 
to me the flattering sentiments which the American 
Philosophical Society have condescended, through you 
to express cm my resignation of the office of Presi¬ 
dent, in which they had been pleased so long to con¬ 
tinue me. 1 receive them with equal sensibility and 
gratitude the motives for withdrawing from a sta¬ 
tion the duties of which could not, in my situation, 
be fulfilled, were truly expressed In my letter of Nov. 
23 they had been conscientiously felt when, on n 
former occasion, I asked a like permission, and so 
continued to be- and I trust it is seen that I have 
rendered a service In giving occasion for the choice 
of a successor so eminently meriting the honor, so 
fully equal to it's duties, and in place to perform them, 
in retaining still the character of a member of the 
society, I am gratified by the idea of a continued 
fellowship with them, and shall never be more so 
than on occasion* of being useful to them 

Praying you to present them the homage of my 
dutiful respects, permit me also to add my obligations 
to yourself personally for the friendly terms In which 
you are pleased to make their communication, and 
accept the assurance of my great consideration ami 
esteem, 

Th ■ JrvrxaaoM 

So much for the official record, but there is no 
dobbt that there was more than appears on the 
surface, and that the question of Jefferson’s suc¬ 
cessor in the presidency had been for some time 
a bone of contention not easily to be disposed of. 
Thw appears dearly in letter* written by Jefferson 
to Correa de Serra and to John Vaughan, 

To Correa he had written, on December 27, 

1814. 

You wiU bare seen ffut I resigned the chair of the 
American Philosophical Society, not awaiting your 
farther Information a* to the settlement of the gen¬ 
eral opinion on * successor without schism I did It 
because tha term-of election wai too near to admit 
further delay. 

To John Vaughan, after the election of Gaq«r 
Wistar, be wrote no lea* significantly: 
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My desire to do so hid been 10 long known to every 
member, ind the continuance of it to »ome, that I did 
not suppaee it can be mltunderstood by the public 
Setting uide the consideration of distance, which 
most be obvloua to all, nothing 11 more Incumbent on 
the old, than to know when they should get out of the 
way, and relinquish to younger successors the honori 
they can no longer earn, and the duties they can no 
longer perform I rejoice in the election u( Dr 
Wiitar, and trust that his senior standing in the so¬ 
ciety will have been considered as a fair motive of 
preference of those whose merits, standing alone, 
would have justly entitled them to the honor, and 
who, as juniors, according to the course of natuie, 
* may still expect their turn 

The full story of Jefferson’s final resignation 
cannot be written until the manuscripts, stored 
away in a safe place for the duration of the war, 
are again accessible It is not difficult, however, 
to read between the lines, and it seems that our 
predecessors were not entirely devoid of human 
weaknesses and ambitions Besides any other 
consideration, Jefferson's continuous reelection 
must have appeared to the elder statesmen of the 
Society as the most convenient way to prevent a 
contest which would ha we disrupted the good har¬ 
mony of the meetings and divided the membership 
into several camps , 

This exchange of letters did not mark the end 
of Jefferson's connection with the directing hoard 
of the Society On January S, 1818, Du Ponceau 
wrote him that, at the election held on Friday last, 
the members of the Society 

have done themselves honor by placing you at the 
head of the List of their Counsellors. In doing so 
they had no wish but to let the world know that you 
are still willing to be their guide and adviser, to 
excite confidence, and preserve the respect which it 
has acquired by being presided by such men as 
Franklin, Rittcnhouse St yourself 

The letter of thanks written by Jefferson to 
Robert Patterson, First Vice President of the So¬ 
ciety, acting as President owing to the recent death 
of Wistar, was more than a polite acknowledg¬ 
ment Even in his retreat, the Sage of Monticello 
did not remain indifferent to the friendly marks 
of affection bestowed upon him by his okl asso¬ 
ciates. 

MontlceUo Feb, 15, 1& 

Dear Sir 

I have to a d trtolefe the reciept of your favor of 
Jan. 23. informing me that the Am. Philosophical 
society have dona me the honor of naming me one of 


the Counsellor! of that institution if, at this dis¬ 
tance, I can be useful to the society in sny form, 1 ask 
nothing but the occasion of proving to them my readi¬ 
ness and zeal; and 1 beg the favor oi you, Sir, to be 
the channel of conveying to them my renewed thanks 
for this and all other the [nr] marks of their favor 
for which 1 have so long and so often been indebted 
to them to these permit me to odd sincere condo- 
lances on the loss they have sustained in the death of 
our president, whose character was an ornament to 
our society, and his science precious to our country. 
I tender to yourself, Sir, the assurance of my great 
esteem and respect 

Til Jl FITB30N 

Doct r R. M Patterson 

On January 5, 1821, the Society paid the same 
trihute to Jefferson by making him again Council¬ 
lor with Madure, Collin, and Meredith, and for 
the last time reelected hmi, to the same office, with 
the same colleagues, on January 2, 1824 

This honor Imd come to Jefferson not only in 
recognition of his past services, Imt even more 
for his continued interest in llie work of the So¬ 
ciety and for his recent and important contribu¬ 
tion! Without unduly trespassing on Dr Sious- 
sat'a province. I may be permitted to recall 
Jefferson’s participation in the organization of the 
Historical and Literary Committee of the Ameri¬ 
can Philosophical Society 

"To you. Sir," wrote Du Ponceau on November 
14, 1815, "the first thoughts of a fnend to Ameri¬ 
can Science & Literature nre naturally turned, and 
independent of my individual feelings, I am satis¬ 
fied that I am acting in conformity with the 
Wishes of tiie Committee by paying you this first 
tribute of respect" 

In fact, the “Seventh Committee" of the So¬ 
ciety, established on March 17, 1815, “to be de¬ 
nominated the Committee of History, Moral Sci¬ 
ence, and General Literature" was simply an 
extension and a revival of a committee organized 
by Jefferson, as one of the very first acts of his 
presidency At the first meeting over which he 
presided, on May 19, 1797, was considered "A 
flan for collecting information respecting the An¬ 
tiquities of N A,, to be reported by Turner, 
Wistar, Collin. R P Sniith and Seybert.” For 
reasons not mepikmed m the minutes, the report 
was several (fines ref er red to the committee or 
laid on the table. On April 6,1798, almost a year 
later, (he second report on the plan for collecting 
information relative to American antiquities was 
rod, paragraph by paragraph/ amended, and the 
following committee was appointed. Jefferson, 
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Turner, Wistar, Seybert, Peale, Wilkinson, Wil¬ 
liam*. At the end of the same year the Com¬ 
mittee presented a formal report on its activitJe* 
(Earty Proceedings. 274). The report itated that 
“The first object of the Committee was to Invite 
communications from distant places & with that 
view the annexed Circular Letter has been exten¬ 
sively distributed." The full text of the '‘Circu¬ 
lar" was also printed on page xxxvu of the fourth 
volume of the Transactions, published in 1799. 
As it seems to have been generally overlooked, 
even when the “Historical and Literary Commit¬ 
tee" of 1815 was organised, I may be permitted 
to reprint it here The program as well as the 
accompanying considerations certainly ought to 
mark a date in the history of the Society; 

The American Philosophies! Society have alwayi 
considered the antiquity, changes, and present state 
of their own country as primary objects of their re¬ 
search, and with a view to facilitate such discoveries, 
a permanent committee has been established, among 
whose duties the following have been recommended 
as requiring particular attention. 

1 To procure one or more entire skeletons of the 
Mammoth, so called, and of such other unknown ani¬ 
mals as either have been, or hereafter may he discov¬ 
ered In America. 

2. To obtain accurate plaits, drawings and descrip¬ 
tion of whatever is interesting, (where the originals 
cannot be had) and especially of ancient Fortifica¬ 
tions, Tumuli, and other Indian works of ait; ascer¬ 
taining the materials composing than, tbelr contents, 
the purposes for which they were probably designed, 
Ac. 

3. To Invite researches Into the Natural History of 
the Earth, the changes it has undergone as to Moun¬ 
tains, Lakes. Rivers, Prairies, Ac. 

4 To inquire into the Customs, Maimers, Lan¬ 
guages and Character of the Indian nations, ancient 
and modem, and their migrations. 

The importance of these objects wit] be acknowl¬ 
edged, by every Lover of Science, and, we trust, 
sufficiently apologize for thus troubling you; for with¬ 
out the aid of gentlemen who have taste and oppor¬ 
tunity for such researches, our means wncfld be very 
confined. We therefore solicit year oommunieationt, 
now pr hi future, on these subjects; which trill be at 
all times thankfully received, and duly noticed is tbs 
puWkatieos of the Society. 

As to the first object, die e o f nm ittee suggest to 
Tjentionea who may be in the way of inquiries of 
that Mod, tijjt tha Great Bone Lick on the Ohio, and 
other places whe r e there may be mineral salt, are the 
mast eligible tints for the pwpcee; because aatmals 
are known to r esort to such places. 


With respect to the second bead, the committee are 
desirous that eats in various directions may be mads 
into many of the Tonal!, to ascertain their con tents ; 
while the diameter of the largest tree growing 
thereon, the number of its annulets and the species 
of the tree, may tend to give some idee of their an¬ 
tiquity. If the works should be found to be of 
Masonry; the length, breadth, and height of the wells 
ought to be carefully measured, the form and nature 
of the stones described, and specimens of both the 
cement and stonas sent to the committee. 

The best methods of obtaining Information on the 
other subject* will naturally suggest thonselvea to 
you, and we rely on a disposition favourable to our 
wishea 

The letter was signed by Thomas Jefferson, 
President of the American Philosophical Society, 
at Monticello in Virginia, James Wilkinson, Com¬ 
mander of the Army at Head Quarters; George 
Turner, of the Western Territory, near Cincin¬ 
nati, Dr. Caspar Wistar, Vice President of the 
A. P. S.: Dr. Adam Seybert, Secretary of do ; 
C W. Peak; and Jon. Williams, the latter ones 
all of Philadelphia. 

Unless I am much mistaken, this document In¬ 
spired by Jefferson, and in which the Jeffersonian 
touch is easily recognised, constitutes the charter 
of American ethnology, and as such would deserve 
to be better known. 1 

Jefferson was too considerate of bis friend’s 
feelings, and too indifferent to hi* own achieve¬ 
ments, to remind Du Ponceau of the early organi¬ 
zation of a defunct committee. On January 22, 
1810, be wrote him a letter containing a complete 
program of die work to be undertaken by the new 
committ e e, promising at the same time his full 
cooperation: 

I have always thpqght that we were too much 
c oo fi n e d fa practice to tbe Natural and Mathematical 
departments, this Committee will became s deposi¬ 
tory for many original MS many loose sheets of no 
use by themselves and In the hands of the holders; 
btrf of great value when brought into a general depot 
open to the use pi the future historian or literary 
inquirer, I shall be very happy In contributing to 
the usefubsese of your establishment by any thing lb 
my pcamaskm, or witfafti the reach of my endeavors; 
end I begin by eoclottag you a geog ra phical and sta¬ 
tistical aocoout tu M3, of the Creek of Muscogee 


‘Qua should note that the circular is netted in pert 
aid Jammed by Dr Clerk Wittier, k Ida article on 
"The American taken ahd the Americas Pbftoeopbksd 
Society* (Prat. Am. Pkilot. S»e. M (l)i lffi, 1942). 
Bat the author doe* att seem to here noticed the seat 
rtayed tor Jefferson in the otgsntosflna ef the ronurdfSea 
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Indian and country, u it waa In the years 9$. rod 99, 
this Mi wrttttn. by Col*. Hawkins who has lived 
smear them a agent now upwards of 20 years. 

I think It probable I may find other things on my 
shelves, or among my papers, worth preserv i ng with 
you, and will with pleasure forward them from time 
to time, os I lay my hands upon them. 

He also promised to attempt to trace the manu¬ 
script journal of the Commissioners of 1728 on 
the North Carolina boundary which was in the 
possession of the Westover (unify and written by 
one of their ancestors, Dr. Byrd 
, This marked the beginning of a senes of letters 
fully deserving publication and now preserved In 
our archives, most of them accompanying gifts of 
precious documents dealing with American his¬ 
tory, Indian vocabularies, and geographies! de¬ 
scriptions, and culminating with the presentation 
to the American Philosophical Society of the 
papers concerning the Lewis and Clark Expedi¬ 
tion. 

No wonder that in the first volume of the 
Transactions of Iht Historical and Literary Com¬ 
mittee, published in 1819, a special tribute was 
paid to Jefferson: 

Among those enlightened and truly patriotic Citi¬ 
um, they beg lave, in the first place, to name thg 
late Prarident of this Society, THOMAS JEFFER¬ 
SON. From the first establishment of this commit¬ 
tee, he was pleased to honour us with his valuable 
correspondence, and has spared no exertions to for¬ 
ward the objects of our Institution. To him we ore 
Indebted for many Important MSS. documents, calcu¬ 
lated to throw light on the history of our country, on 
the customs, manners, and languages of the Indian 
nations, and various other interesting national sub- 
He has lately directed to be placed m our 
several a yet unedited MSS volumes of sci¬ 
entific nates and observations by Messrs. Lewis sod 
Clarice, made In die course of their journey to the 
Pacific Ocean, 

In addition, among the gift* received by the 
Committee, were listed no less than II important 
manuscripts dealings with Indian vocabularies and 
compiled by Jefferson or annotated by him 

Perhaps this would be the place to pause in 
order to enumerate the gifts of Jefferson to the 
Society, This, however, has already been done In 
part in papers read at a preceding meeting, and 
mote Information on the subject win certainly be 
given in papers to be read at this meetingsuch 

»Cf. porticuUrt# the paper at Dr. Wtsder, already 
mmocaed. Mr die Uuguistle —nuectipts tad Jemmas 


a list would be indicative both of Jefferson's gen¬ 
erosity and of the wide range of his interests. 
Geological and paleontological specimens, includ¬ 
ing bones of the famous mammoth, "ISO pieces 
of Roman coins in bronse” and coins from Den¬ 
mark, a "bathometer, just received from tile in¬ 
ventor, believing it cannot be otherwise as well 
disposed,” innumerable pamphlets discovered when 
be was "to the elbows in the dust of his book 
shelves," books of all sorts, including “a single 
copy remaining of the Notes on Virginia of the 
edition printed in Paris” and "the only one per¬ 
fectly correct"—those are just a few items culled 
out from hts unpublished concspondence with 
Caspar Wistar, Benjamin Horton, Robert Patter¬ 
son, John and Benjamin Vaughan. Du Ponceau, 
and Duftef, preserved in our archives. He was 
no less active in soliciting gifts lor the Society: he 
seems to have been operative in having the Hou- 
don bust of Condorcet presented to the Society 
by his former secretary and faithful friend, Wil¬ 
liam Short. He never failed to communicate to 
the secretaries scientific news of importance, to 
consult his colleagues on the value of Inventions 
proposed to the government, for at all times he 
was eager to have the Society supplement the work 
of the official agencies Publicly at least, and In 
writing, he never expressed any criticism of his 
associates, even if os a presiding officer he had to 
fasten patiently to papers of indifferent quality. I 
should, however, note one exception writing to 
Will mm Wirt, on August S, 1815, lie gave vent to 
his feelings in a petulant mannrr. Indicating how 
he must have suffered at limes, during "these 
weekly os ten biages of science” 

London Carter’s measure you may take from tbe 
first volume of the American Philosophical transac¬ 
tions, where he has ooe or more long papers on tbs 
wcavil, and perhaps other subjects. His speeches, 
like ids writings, were dull, vapid, verbose, egotistical, 
smooth at the lullaby of the nurse, and commanding, 
like tbit, the repose only of the hearer 

On the two papers published by Jefferson in 
tbe fourth volume of the Tian&actions, l shall 
offer little comment. I have already called at¬ 
tention to the tdtter to Sir John Sinclair, printed 

Interest in IfnfUUdcL, ity George Gaylord Sonpaon's 
paper on “The Beginnlngi of Vertebrate Pa le ont olo gy fat 
North Afcrrka“ (Proc. Am. PkUos. Soc. M (1) ISO- 
188, 1942) In a paper published kn the rone volume (p. 
29), Dr, Will Ism J Humphreys just mentioned ‘Farmer 
Jefferson Wheat private weather diaries ire both inter¬ 
esting and valuable." 
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at the end nf the "Deacriptum of the Mould- 
Board," ' and Dr M L Wilson has discussed at 
length the technical part of h in hU paper on 
"Thomas Jefferson—Farmer,” read at the Annual 
General Meeting cm April 22, The "Memoir on 
the Discovery of certain Bones of a Quadruped 
of the Clawed Kind in the Western Parts of 
Viigima” has been critically analyzed by Dr 
George Gaylord Simpson, in the paper already 
mentioned and printed in volume 86 of the Pro¬ 
ceedings One minor addition may be made to 
the List of Papers and Boohs tn the Society's 
Publications, printed in 1940. It is a short letter 
dated from Montieello, July 3, 1796, and in which 
Jefferson discussed the metliods for calculating the 
altitude of the mountains of the Blue Ridge It 
will be found in volume 4 (p 222) of the Tbans- 
acTions 

We must now come to the last part af this 
rapid survey On July 8, 1826, seventeen mem¬ 
bers af live Society, with Du Ponceau in the chair, 
assembled in the hall of the Philosophical Society, 
and on Dr Patterson's motion unanimously 
adopted the following resolutions. 

Resohvd, That this Society, in common with the 
American Nation, and the whole learned world. Is 
impressed with the deepest regret for the loss of their 
late illuntnous associate and former President, 
Thomas Jefferson. 

Resohvd, That the President's chair, which for a • 
great number of year* he ro honorably filled, be 
clothed in black for the space of six month*. 

Resolved, That, according to the ancient usage of 
this Society in relation to their deceased presidents, a 
public discourse in commemoration of Thomas Jeffer¬ 
son be debvered by a member, to be appointed for 
that purpose. 

Resolved, That a letter expressive of the feelings 
of thu Society on this mournful occasion be ad¬ 
dressed to the family of Thomas Jefferson, and sent 
to than, together with a certified copy of these pro¬ 
ceedings, That the said letter be signed by the of¬ 
ficer (residing at this meeting, and by the now acting 
Secmary 

Resolved, That a (fetter be written in like manner, 
to the Royal Academy of Inscriptions and Belles 
.Letters*, at Pans, of which Thomas Jefferson was a 
member, Informing them of the death of their iltta- 
tnout as s ociate, and expressing at the same time, die 
regret of this Society far hh lost. 

► • 

Thereupon Nicholas Biddle, Esq., was chosen 
as Orator,r-and similar resolutions were passed 


■ The American Philosophical Society and die World 
of S c ience. Proeeedlmes *7 (1), 1943, 


upon the death of John Adams, with request to 
communicate therti to the family of "their illua- 
trious associate” and to "the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences at Boston." 

The Academy "at Boston" was the first to ac¬ 
knowledge the communication of the American 
Philosophical .Society On July 22, 1826, Edward 
Everett wrote to the members of the Society a 
letter in his best style, thanking them for the reso¬ 
lution on the death of John Adams, and at the 
same tune paying a handsome tribute to Thomas 
Jefferson As it has never been printed in our 
Proceedings, it is given here in full. 

Gentlemen, 

The American Acaileny of Arts and Sciences has 
received, with great sensibility, the communication of 
the ilth inst made by you, on behalf uf the Philo¬ 
sophical Society of iffuladelphia. upon the occasion 
of the decease of our late Venerable Associate, John 
Adams The Fellows of the Academy gratefully ac¬ 
knowledge the humane attention of the Philosophical 
Society, in their expressions of sympathy with the 
Academy, on the removal of one, who had sustained 
the most honorable relations to his Country, not less 
os a Scholar, than as a Patriot and Statesman; and 
of whom the American Academy was far many years 
permitted to boast, as Its presiding Officer.—From the 
various testimonies of respect paid to his memory, the 
Fellows of the Academy derive the pleasing assur¬ 
ance, that his loss is fell not less abroad than at Imme, 
and from no quarter could a more valuable tribute be 
received to the services and character of our departed 
President, than from the learned and distinguished 
body, which you so worthily represent 

la returning you these acknowledgements of the 
American Academy, I have it in charge to tender to 
you Its sincere and profound sympathy, in the emo¬ 
tions of astonishment and sorrow, with which the 
Philosophical Society must be affected, at the dis¬ 
pensation of Providence, by which, on the same day 
that removed our late venerable President an asso¬ 
ciate of your body; the Philosophies! Society was. 
In like afflicting manner, deprived of the illdstrious 
Thomas Jefferson, long the President of your Insti¬ 
tution, and an Associate of Ours.—We regard it as 
not the least affecting of the coincidences, which 
have forever signalized In History the Day of their 
United departure, that It should have deprived each 
of these rartitndon* respectively of an honored mem- 
bet and Head. The Academy is anxious to convey 
to the Philosophical Society the Assurance of its 
rmpcct for the Memory of this distinguldved orna¬ 
ment of his Country, their bite President; and cannot 
but deem it a source of consolation and just pride 
to tha two Institutions, as to tht literary public of 
the United States, that the illustrious men whom we 
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deplore, and whose political services had given them 
successively the flrft place In the Civil Administra¬ 
tion of the Country, should also have been called, by 
universal acknowledgement of merit, to the head of 
its two meat Ancient and r espectable Academic Insti¬ 
tutions.— 

Be pleased Gentlemen to accept the Assurance of 
my consideration and respect 

Boston 22nd July—1826 
By Order, 

Edwaxd Evaam 
Corresponding Secretary of 

The American Academy of Arts 
i & Sciences 

Addressed 

Peter S Duponceau Esq Vice PresUI' j 

R Walsh Ju r Esq Secretary j 

of the American Philosophical Society 

hndorsed Am" Academy E. Everett Boston 22 

July Sey read 18 Aug 1826 

aclnxiw'm' of our letter of Condolence on Death 

of Jn Adams 

During the ensuing months many orations were 
delivered throughout the country, and the orators 
did not fail to mark the fateful coincidence 
through which the two old friends, wlw after get¬ 
ting estranged had finally renewed their philo-* 
sophical correspondence, were united in death 
Very few of them are worth remembering and 
reading today, with two remarkable exceptions 
William Wirt’s eulogy, delivered on October 19, 
1826, In the Hall of the House of Representatives, 
waa a thoughtful and eloquent tribute of the na¬ 
tion to the departed Revolutionary heroes But 
while most orators discussed the services rendered 
tiy Jefferson to his country as a statesman and an 
educator, Samuel L Mitchill, speaking by request 
before the New York Lyceum of Natural History, 
On the 11 th of October, 1826, was practically the 
only orator to deal adequately with the services 
rendered to science and learning in the United 
States by the former President of the American 
Philosophical Society. His address was properly 
entitled “A Discourse on the Character and Serv¬ 
ices of Thomas Jefferson, more especially as a 
promoter of Natural and Physical Science,” A 
natural philosopher of no mean distinction in bii 
own right, Dr. Mitchill was fully qualified to pass 
judgment on the scientific achievement of his fel¬ 
low philosopher Contrary to the ordinary eulo¬ 
gists, he did not hesitate to indicate the limitations, 
the errors, and the amateurishness of some of the 


views of Jefferson Speaking of the famous 
Megatonyx, Mitchill frankly admitted: 

The author endeavours to prove, by ingenious es¬ 
timates ami venatorial narrations, that the former 
owner belonged to the Lion-family, but was more 
than three time, as Urge u the lion Some of the 
adventures of the early settlers are told with so much 
spirit and taste, as with all their seriousness, to Im¬ 
press the mind with the atones of bewitching fiction 

He waa equally critical of some boastful affirma¬ 
tions in the Notes of Virginia, and gently but 
firmly pointed out that when Jefferson spoke of 
the Natural Bndge as 

“the most sublime of nature’s woika,’’ he certainly 
forgot the mountains of Klmmalaya [sic] in Tibet, 
the stormy wean, the sun and his accompaniment of 
planets, and the starry firmament at night 

This objectivity and these reservations, so rare m 
eulogies, hia unreserved praise on the other hand 
of wliat was best in the work of Jefferson, his per¬ 
sonal acquaintance with the subject of hia dis¬ 
course, would make Dr Mitchill’s eulogy well 
worth reprinting today, as probably the best, most 
complete, aild moat judicious estimate, written by 
any of his contemporaries, of Thomas Jefferson as 
a sciential 

The official “eulogiunr’ delivered on tlie elev¬ 
enth day of April, 1827, before the president and 
members of the Philosophical Society, belongs in 
a different class In eloquence and emotion it can¬ 
not compare with the speech of Wirt, and altlmugh 
Biddle lioil much information at his command, his 
chronology is far from being faultless Despite 
these reservations, the address of the orator se¬ 
lected by the Society is not negligible Well aware 
of his limitations, Biddle wisely adopted a pedes¬ 
trian style He marked well the paramount in¬ 
terests of Jefferson and noted that, in the opinion 
of die Sage of Monileello, “the highest studies 
are those which advance man’s moral dignity and 
improve his intellectual and physical condition ’’ 
Hence Jefferson’* comparative neglect of meta¬ 
physics and the purely theoretical sciences Ttic 
orator also noted the ironic character of Jeffer¬ 
son’s destiny which makes him so difficult a sub¬ 
ject for btograntyeri to study “The whole of my 
life,” aid he fo » friend, ’’has been at war with 
my natural tastes, feelings and wishes Circum¬ 
stances have led me along the path I have trodden, 
and tike a bow bent I resume with delight the 
character and pursuits for which nature designed 
me." 
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Less original was Biddle's peroration. A well- 
read man, he was acquainted with Chateaubriand's 
Voyage tn Amtnqut, just published in Pans 
There he had found a splendid parallel between 
Bonaparte, the destroyer, and Washington, the 
builder The temptation was too great to be re¬ 
sisted, and, in his comparison between Napoleon, 
the emperor of a great nation, and Jefferson, the 
chief magistrate of a free people, the Amen can 
orator borrowed too freely and too obviously from 
the French writer 

III the course of his address, Biddle had recalled 
the fact that, among the distinctions Jefferson had 
received from foreign nations, lie held in particu¬ 
lar esteem his title uf associate member of the 
Institute Oil December 26, 1802, he had been 
assigned to Cass II, in which he counted many 
friends, among them Destutt de Tracy, and he 
had bitterly resented Napoleon's decree suppress¬ 
ing the Second Class and merging it with ('Acade¬ 
mic dcs Inscriptions et Belles-lettres, thereby 
limiting the activity of its members to ancient 
literature ami history The Bourbon restoration 
had preserved and enforced these restrictions, but 
the Acadenne des Inscriptions still harbored a few 
irreducible and unreconstructed Ideologues, now 
gagged and powerless, still standing as the last 
disciples of the eiglileenth-century philosophers 
and of the best tradition of the French Revolution 
To them Jefferson was still the man who had 
written the Declaration of Independence, Bnd 
above all the man who was responsible for the 
"revolution of 1800" which had firmly established 
a democratic form of government in America 
In these days of suppression, repression, and re¬ 
action, the Sage of Monticello appeared as a 
Plutarchian hero, as the champion of self-govern¬ 
ment, as the wise statesman who had never given 
up his faith in the ultimate triumph of democracy, 
as the counsellor and adviser of all the European 
liberals by whom his letters were circulated and 
read, "as were tlie letters of the apostles in the 
ardes of the first Christians.” Jefferson belonged 
to so many foreign societies that he had lost count 
of them. In 1817 he had written to Delaplaine, 
who had asked him for some particulars to be 
inserted in a biographical sketch. 

. I could not readily make a statement of the literary 
societies of which I am a member, they are many and 
would be lung to en u merate and would savor too 
much of vanity and pedantry, Would it not be better 
to aay merely that I am a member of many literary 
societies In Europe and America. 


It is significant that of all these "literary socie¬ 
ties," the French Academy was the only one to be 
officially notified by the American Philosophical 
Society of the death of their former president 

In transmitting the letter of Du Ponceau to the 
Secretaire perpAtuel, M Dacier, the American 
Minister, James Brown, did not foil to emphasize 
the virtues and talents of the “American States¬ 
man and Patriot" It was an opportunity not to 
be overlooked to make the magic and forbidden 
words of "Liberty and Independence” ring again 
through the halls of the Palais Mazann But if 
he had hoped to awaken an echo, he must have 
been disappointed Wliatever may have been the 
feelings of the Academy, the Secretaire perpAtuel 
could not respond in kind. His letter is given 
here in the original as a significant document of 
the times, to be read between the lines, and ex¬ 
pressing the nostalgic regret of an old man re¬ 
membering the last days of the old regime, when 
John Adams, AbW Mably, and several others 
could meet at the house of Madame HelvAtius, 
and freely discuss with Jefferson the fundamental 
principles of the republican form of government 

Inatitut de France 

Academic Ruyale des Inscriptions et belles-lettres 
Pans le 23 Aout 1826 
L* Secretaire perpAuel de I'AcadAmie 
Monsieur Le President, 

J’ai communique aujourdliul i L'Acailcmle la 
Letlre que votu m’avez fait llumneur de m'cerire 
pour m'annoncer la perte douloureuse que nous venons 
de faire par la mort de M Jefferson. L'acadAmte a 
apprls cette nouvelle avec line veritable douleur; 
Elle sc trouve prtvAe de 1'un de sea Membrrs lea plus 
honoribles, justement cAlibre par In Aminents serv¬ 
ices qu’il a rendus A ta patric & A LTiumanitA Je 
partage d’autant plus vivement cette douleur, que 
j'ai eu rhonneur de connaitre pereonellement M 
Jefferson pendant son si jour A Paris, k L's vantage 
d’apprfcier, par des Relations trh frAquentes, le* 
htutes * * • • qui le dlstingualent M Adams & 
L'AbW de Mably talent Intlraement roAIAs A ces 
relations, & torn ces noma me rappelleut des pertes A 
jamais regrettables pour torn let homines de bien. 
Vruitlei, Monsieur Le president, assurer A la sodAtA 
phiioaopbique qu’aucune Compagnie ne I'aasode plus 
particullAretnent A sa douleur, dans cette occasion, 
que I’acadAmle des Inscriptions & Belles Lett res, k 


* One word obviously left unwritten, probably “qnall- 
lAt," or “vertus." 
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■grfer ('assurance de U trii haute Corn Miration 
avee laqoelle j'aj Dionneur d'etre, 

Monsieur Le president 

Votre tris humble & trig oMn- 
sam Serviteur, 

Dacici 

Endorsed • Paris A up 1826 Iiutitut of France 
Dacier See with the Correspondence of Ja* 
Brown Min r US to France Gondola nee on Death 
of M r Jefferson read 

The imine nostalgic regret appears in the “ftlogc 
de Thomas Jefferson, ancien President del Elats- 
Unis de l’Amirique du Nord, Membre honoraire 
de la Soci&e Linndennc de Paris,” delivered be¬ 
fore the members of the society by Mr Ourlci 
Lemeale, and printed in the fifth volume of the 
Mfmotres de la Soeitli in 1827 Unable to dis- 
cuas openly the political life of Jefferson, I .emesle 
had recalled the tribute paid by Baron Cuvier in 
the fifth volume of his great work, not to Jefferson 
the paleontologist and the author of the memoir 
on the Megatonyx, but to 

the former President of the United States, whose 
virtues and talents have dune so much for the happi¬ 
ness of the people who had chosen him as their leader, 
who has won the admiration of all the friends of 
mankind and in whom these superior qualities were 
combined with an enlightened love for the sciences 
and a broad knowledge of scientific subjects to which 
he has made notable contributions 1 

But »f I-emesle could only mention Jefferson's 
“amour dc la patne et amour de la liberie," he 
was at least free to praise “the American patriot'' 
for his scientific achievements He recalled par¬ 
ticularly that he had presented a magnificent col¬ 
lection of fossils to the "classe des sciences mathe- 
matiques et phyaiques de I'lnstitut de France,” 
that he had sent to the Sociiti d 1 Agriculture He 
Pans, of which hr was a member, the model of 
hi* mould-board, that he had krpt up a regular 
correspondence with many scientific societies, in 
his own country and m Europe, and had must 
generously assisted in his distress the refugee 
scientist Joseph Priestley. 

■ M. Jefferson, anewn president des Ktau-Umv dual 
les rerun et les talents oat fait le banheur des people* 
quU fouvcmalt et 1'admlratien des amis de I’tatmuuiW, 
et qtd Joint 4 ces quality* s up irtc u res un amour tclalri 
et une cuonalseance dtendue des s cien c es smooches U a 
proenri de notables accroUsements. 

This was essentially the statement p re fee In* Cuvier's 
article, "Stir le MipJosilx,” published tor the first time 
If) the Annalts in ifsifism fHbtelrt Nahtrtllc 5 358, 
1804. 


Thus, as a member of the Philosophical Society 
as well as an individual, Jefferson followed in the 
steps of the great Benjamin Franklin Perhaps 
more eager than Franklin to make America inde¬ 
pendent of European science, and in the words of 
Du Ponceau, “to convince the world that the true, 
full and correct knowledge of America can only 
be obtained in ami from America,” he combined 
with this intense patriotism an ardent faith in the 
universality of knowledge transcending all human 
frontiers. No less tlian Franklin, he contributed 
toward obtaining recognition for the .Society 
abroad. His connections with the French scientific 
societies have already been noted His prestige in 
England would deserve a separate study Two 
marking incidents may be mentioned here The 
first m a letter dated from Ijimlon Albemarle 
Street, 1st June, 1800, written by Rum ford m 
behalf of the Royal Institution of Great Britain, 
proposing to establish a regular corresjxindence 
with the American Philosophical Society, and 

to cooperate with them in all thing* that may con¬ 
tribute to the Advancement of Science, and to the 
general Diffusion of the Knowledge of such new mid 
useful Discoveries, and mechanical Improvements, as 
may tend to increase the Enjoyments and promote 
the Industry, Happiness, and Prosperity of Mankind 

No less striking was the tribute paid to Jef¬ 
ferson by the Society for Promoting the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge, established in London ill 
1835 by Brougham and John Russell, wlicn tliey 
marked llieir connection with our Society by print¬ 
ing, and having distributed inidcr thnr "supenn- 
lendance,” an engraving liy lloll from the portrait 
of Dcsnoyers, engraved and published in France 
shortly before by Dequauvillers. 

Many expressions of this international spirit of 
science may be found in Jefferson's letters No¬ 
where has he defined it more vividly than in the 
letter he wrote to John Hollins of Baltimore, hi 
1809, He recalled tliat General Washington had 
not hesitated to unport seeds from Europe and 
did nut conceal the fact that, at the time of the 
embargo, he had sent to the Agricultural Society 
of I-nndon, at their request, "two or three barrels 
of genuine wheat of Virginia” How crushiogly 
he reminded those who accused him of lacking in 
patriotism that 

The tast year, the Agricultural Society of Pans, of 
which I am a member, iiaving had a plough pre¬ 
sented to them, which, on trial with a graduated in- 
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strumeot, did equal work wilh half the force of their 
best ploughs, they thought it would be a benefit to 
mankind to communicate it They accordingly sent 
one to me, with a view of its being made known here, 
and they sent one to the Duke of Bedford also, who 
is one of their members, to be made use of in Eng¬ 
land, although the two notions were at war 

For he was convinced that inventions and discov¬ 
eries are tile fruition of many hypotheses and 
experiments, that, as he wrote to John Vaughan 
on June 28, 1803, "from the variety of witnesses 
to tlie same fact we derive a more satisfactory 
idea of it tlian from a more handsome statenmu 
by a single one " He was convinced that science 
should know no frontier, that it is essentially a 
co-operative undertaking, that through the dif¬ 
fusion and promotion of knowledge would ulti¬ 
mately be built the city of man on this earth, an 
ideal expressed in the inotto of our Society, much 
more explicitly when quoted m full than in its 
abbreviated form 

Tros Ruttulusvc fuot nullo discrtmine habebo 


It was the creed of our predecessors, 'magnifi¬ 
cently staled by Jefferson, when he wrote: “These 
[scientific] societies are always in peace, however 
their nations may he at war Like the republic 
of letters, they form a great fraternity spreading 
over the whole earth, and their correspondence is 
never interrupted by any civilized nation " Dur¬ 
ing the troubled days through which we are pass¬ 
ing, we may well turn to tills faith proclaimed by 
a man who was at the same time a great Ameri¬ 
can and a world philosopher, in order to find in 
it strength for the present and hope for the 
future* 

“That this slant has not died appears In die “Riso- 
lutiiai on Interrelations among Scientists of the Western 
Hemisplicre,” published in the June munher of the A -I 
./ S HhIIcUh "By Intellectual Intercourse they ran 
exemplify the interdependence of scientific workers, ami 
lalrr, at a liappier time, they can help to reestablish 
universally the cooperative activities which arc charac¬ 
teristic ol tlie scientific spirit. ” The whole manifesto 
could be quoted in full as an evidence ol the survival of 
the doctrine upheld by Jefferson 
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CARL VAN DO REN 

{Read April M, I94J) 


The American Philosophical Society and 
Thomas Jefferson, who was to be the Society's 
third president, were born so nearly at the same 
time that their birthdays seem more than a 
coincidence almost concurrent prophecies Jef¬ 
ferson in Virginia was exactly six weeks old on 
the day Benjamin Franklin wrote or printed— 
or at least dated —A Proposal for Promoting 
Useful Knowledge among the British Plantations 
in America, the grand outline of what Franklin 
in it was the first to tall the American Philo¬ 
sophical Society That spring of 1743 saw the 
beginnings both of co-operative scientific inquiry 
in North America and of the individual who of 
all American statesmen, after Franklin, had the 
fullest comprehension of science and did most to 
further its interests 

Enthusiasts have argued that the American 
Philosophical Society had its origin in the famous 
Junto founded by Franklin in 1727 The argu¬ 
ment has little to support it except the desire—if 
a desire is a support—to make the Society ou» to 
be sixteen years older than it is. The Junto was 
a dub for the mutual improvement of its mem¬ 
bers and for public benefit to Philadelphia The 
members were to report at each meeting the 
remarkable things they had lately met with, 
"particularly in history, morality, poetry, physic, 
travels, mechanic arts, or other parts of knowl¬ 
edge ” But such exchanges were for the sake of 
the members' education and were plainly ex¬ 
pected to come from this or that published book, 
not from their own researches or discoveries 
History, morality, poetry,ami travels outweighed 
medicine ("physic’’) and mechanic arts on the 
list of topics to be reported, Science generally 
was lumped among “other parts of knowledge ” 
The Junto members were primarily congenial 
friends and good citizens, only madciilally sci¬ 
entists That some of them, those most con¬ 
cerned with sdence, later became memliers of 
the American Philosophical Society when it was 
formed meant hardly more then than it does now 
when a member of the Franklin Inn is elected to 
the Sodety 

If anything resembling the Society existed, 
even in idea, before Franklin'B Proposal of May 


1743, it was a suggestion that seems to have been 
marie by fohn Bartram By 1739 Horlram 
already bad something of a name as a homespun 
botanist, who hud traveled from his farm ut 
Kmgsessing, three miles front Philadelphia, north¬ 
west to the Bourcc of the Schuylkill, into the 
Jerseys, Delaware, and Maryland, and as far 
south in Virginia as to the JameH, paying his 
expenses by sending (sixes of plants, seeds, and 
fossils (at five guineas a box) to various lords 
and gentlemen in England who were curious 
nlmut the botany of the New World or eager to 
adorn the splendid gardens which were so greatly 
admired m the Old While those collectors were 
ransacking the earth for plants that might grow 
ornamentally or usefully in Engl.uid, they gave 
special attention to the vast colonial wilderness 
across the Atlantic Aincrii a was a fashion, and 
not merely for its trees, shrubs, and flowers 
There was even a l-ondon mcrrhunl who “had 
young bears brought over every year, and fatted 
them with dumplings and sugar” His friend 
Peter t'ollmsnn thought that the “north \meri- 
can Units" had the “most ogrctabli taste of all 
flesh , and thi fat is whiter and sweat r 
than the fdt of lambs ” 

With these passing fashions m luxury went a 
genuine scientific curiosity about i he American 
flora Linnaeus’ Systema Naturae (1735) and 
Genera Plantarum (1736) had given a quick 
impetus to the rise of modern systematic botany 
Mark Catesbv, after two botanizing voyages to 
America, in 1739 was working in l-ondon on his 
Natural History of Carolina (1730-1748) Jan 
Frcdcnk Gronov (Gronovtus) of Leyden had 
begun to print his Flora Vtrgtmca (1739-1743), 
baaed largely on the studies of John ('lay ton of 
Virginia, who had developed a notable Itoianic 
garden in Gloucester Counlv John Mitchell, 
ulso of Virginia, was botanist and physician at 
Urbanna on,thc Rappahannock He had met 
Bartram and was soon to he m correspondence 
with most other botanists in America as in 
Europe James Logan of Pennsylvania had 
made, at Stenton, his most important scientific 
experiments, on the impregnation of the seeds of 
plants. Cadwatlader Golden of Orange County, 
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New York, had begun to classify the plants of the 
neighborhood of his manor, Coldengham, accord¬ 
ing to the l.innaean system Coldcn, Mitchell, 
and Clayton were all, as Peter Collinson wrote to 
Linnaeus in January 1744, "Complete Professors" 
—that is, followers—of the new botanic doctrine. 

Though Clayton and Mitchell knew each other 
because they lived dose together in Virginia, and 
Logan and Golden because they were both high 
officials in neighboring provinces, and though the 
four had probably more in common than any 
other four sdentista In North America, there was 
no regular communication among them. If any 
of them heard what another was doing in botany 
it was as likely to be from their common corre¬ 
spondents in Europe—m London, Leyden, or 
llpsala—at by letter direct from Virginia to 
Pennsylvania or New York, from New York or 
Pennsylvania to Virginia. Indifference rather 
than jealousy, habit rather than policy, insulated 
the colonics, in which colonists who had never 
been In England spoke of going home to it, and 
rarely thought of traveling to another province 
on the same continent with themselves. It was 
left to Bartram, a more impassioned and less 
conventional botanist than any of the Other 
four, to be the only one who, sooner or later, 
knew them all and who helped give them what¬ 
ever sense of personal fellowship they had. 

Untaught, ungrammatical, heedless of his 
spelling and his clothes, Bart rim surprised the 
others not only by the intensity of his devotion 
to botany but also by the acuteness and range of 
his observations—as doubtless also by the charm 
of his unpretending, friendly letters. They were 
all gentlemen and scholars and officials. Bartram 
was a plain Quaker former who had made himself 
a botanist But he, aware from hard experience 
of the miles to be traversed and the amount of 
work to be done, was first to suggest that a 
society might be formed to carry out In co¬ 
operation what he saw was beyond the reach of 
any single botanist 

He suggested this to Collinsoa in a letter which 
is now unfortunately missing but which Collinson 
answered cm July 10, 1739. “As to the Sodety 
thee hints at," he wrote, 

bad you a set of learned, well-qualified members to 
eet out with, it might draw your neighbour* to corre¬ 
spond with you. Your Library Company I talc* to 
be ao eeesy towards tuch a Society But to draw 
learned strangers to you, to teach (deuces, require! 
salaries and good encouragement; and this will 
require public, os well as proprietary assistance,— 


which esn'tbeat present complied with—considering 
the Infancy of your colony. 1 

Collinson’* answer indicates that Bartram had 
suggested not only a sodety of corresponding 
members in the neighbor colonies but also some 
kind of academy in which imported scholars 
would teach sciences in Philadelphia Bartram 
seems to have boon effectively discouraged, and 
at any rate there is no further mention of this 
sodety in any letter that has been found from 
him or to him. 

But three years later Franklin’s Pennsylvania 
GaaetU, on March 17, 1742, printed "A Copy of 
the Subscription Pnper, for the Encouragement 
of Mr John Bartram" which had been mentioned 
in the issue of the week before Apparently 
taking it for granted that the possible subscribers 
must be convinced of the utility of the project, 
the paper—which Franklin may or may not 
have written—opened with two paragraphs on 
the benefits of botany 

Botany, or the Science of Herbs and Plante, has 
always been accounted In every Country, ne well by 
the Illiterate as by the learned, an useful Study and 
Labour to Mankind, at it has furnished them with 
Cures for many Diseases, and their Cardens, Craves 
and Fields with rare and pleasant Fruits, Flowers, 
Arnmatlcks, Shades and Hedges. 

And as the Wildernesses, Mountains and Swamps 
in Amenta, abound with Variety of Simples [and?| 
Trees, whose Virtues and proper Uses are yet un¬ 
known to Physicians and curious Persons both here 
and in £k rap*, it should be esteem'd fortunate, and 
a genoral Benefit, If a Man could be found sufficiently 
skilful and hardy, who would undertake, as far as 
In hi* Power, a com pleat Discovery of such Herbs, 
Roots, Shrubs and Trees, as are of the Native Growth 
of Amenta, and not described in Herbals or other 
Books. 

Bartram, the paper went on, was such a man. 
"on accurate Obacrvatoc,” a Pennaylvaman by 
birth and residence, "of great induatry and 
Temperance, and of unquestionable veracity.” 
The initiators of the plan, In order "to induce 
and enable him wholly to spend his rime and 
exert hlmseU In these Employments,’’ had pro¬ 
posed on annual subscription for his support; 
"with which he being made acquainted, and it 
agreeing with his benevolent Temper, he hoe 
promised some of us, that if it appears by what 
shall be subscribed, that he can maintain himself 


1 William Darlington, Memorials 4 Jekn Bart,mm uf 
Humplky UtnieU 111, IMS. 
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and Family, and defray the Expenses he must 
sometimes unavoidably be at In long Journics 
for Guides and Assistance, he will without delay 
dispose of his Affairs at Home, and undertake 
what is desired of him " He was to travel 
through New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
(including Delaware), and Maryland, and regu¬ 
larly report to his patrons w'hatcver of value he 
might learn 

“Subscriptions are taken in at the Post Office in 
Philadelphia," the Gazette announced “Near 
20 £ a year is already subscribed " 

The final amount subscribed is not known, nor 
the names of the subscribers, nor the length of 
time the venture was continued, though it was 
intended to run three years But on Deremlier 
IX, 1742, Dartram said in a letter to England 
that he might since the death of one of his 
English patrons have to give up "distant travels, 
and our Americans have not zeal enough to 
encourage any difficulties of this kind, at their 
expense ” On June 11 of the year following he 
wrote that he believed the Philadelphia suliscrip- 
tion “is wholly dropped Some people lay the 
blame upon James Logan, and not without 
cause "* The details are obscure Yet it seems 
dear that aa in 1739 Bartram could not find 
enough fellow-members to make up a society, so 
in 1742 his friends could not find enough sub¬ 
scribers to enable him alone to carry out the 
work of such n society by undertaking to make 
a "complcat Discovery" of the undcscnbed 
"Native Growth of America " The Library 
Company, at the insistence of Colhnson and in 
a unanimous desire to help and honor Dartnim, 
in April 1743 made him an honorary member— 
the first after James laigun—by giving him a 
share for life A Bhare cost forty shillings and 
the annual dues were ten 

Franklin, printer of the Gazette, postmaster, 
and a director of the Library Company, had had 
experience with successful organizations in Phila¬ 
delphia, and with his unsuccessful General Maga¬ 
zine and Historical Chronicle of All the British 
Plantations in America (January-June 1741) he 
had tried to address the intercolonial public It 
seems Impossible he did not know of Barnaul's 
tentative plan for a society of sdentints It 
seems no less impossible—in view of Franklin's 
punctilious habit of giving credit to others when¬ 
ever credit was due them—to believe that he 
took over Bartram's suggestion without ac- 

’ Darlington, Memorials. 162, 164, 


knowledgment and claimed it for his own No 
fuels have come (o light which explain the matter 
either one w.iy or the other 

But on May 14, 1743, Franklin wrote or 
printed—or only dated—hm renowned Proposal, 
m a double folio sheet, the Proposal printed on 
the first and second pages, the third and fourth 
blank 1 his is among the very rarest of all 
pieces of Franklmiuna The American Philo¬ 
sophical Society has no copy of the original 
The copy ill Ihe Library of Congress has been 
put nw.iy for safekeeping during the present war. 
These researches have been able to trace only 
one other in America, that in the Mason-Franklin 
Collection at Yale It is the topy from which 
Jared Sparks printed the document in his Works 
of Benjamin Franklin (6 14-17) a hundred and 
three years ago, with slight ixhtorial rh.inges that 
have keen followed ever since 1 his must prob¬ 
ably always remain the most precious copy of 
the Proposal in existence For it not only is a 
surviving original but it also has wntlui on the 
blank fourth page a letter from Bartram to 
Cadwallader Coldcn, the hrst corresponding 
member of the Society, which furnishes the 
earliest information that the Philadelphia mcm- 
Ijcts had already had meetings and had i hosen 
members from other colonies 

Bartram, according to Colhnson, had merely 
hinted at a society that might be organized 
Franklin's Proposal, long familiar to all who 
know anything aliout the inldleclu.il history of 
America, was extensive and explu it "1 he first 
Drudgery of Settling new Colonies, which con- 
finei the attention of People to mere Necessaries, 
is now pretty well over, and there are many in 
every Province in Circumstances that set them 
at Ease, and afford la isure to cultivate the 
finer Arts, und improve the common Stock of 
Knowledge " But such men were widely sepa¬ 
rated and could seldom meet or talk together, 
“so that mativ useful Particulars remain un- 
commumcated, die with the Discoverers, and arc 
lost to Mankind" Therefore Franklin pro¬ 
posed "That one Soaetv be formed of Virtuosi 
or ingenious Men residing in the several Colonies, 
to be called The American Philosophical Society " 
The "Centre pf t|ie Sodety” was to be the central 
city of Philadelphia, where there would be always 
at least seven members "a Physician, u Botanist, 
a Mathematician, a Chemist, a Mechanician, 
a Geographer, and a general Natural Philosopher, 
besides a President, Treasurer and Secretary ” 
These ten would meet to exchange their own 
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“Observations, Experiments, &c" and to direct 
the "constant Correspondence" which would 
keep all the members of the Society informed of 
its significant transactions The subjects of 
their correspondence were to be, roughly, bo tan v, 
medicine, mining and mineralogy, mathematics, 
chemistry, mechanics, geography, agriculture, 
stock-breeding, horticulture, "And all philo¬ 
sophical Experiments that let Light into the 
Nature of Things, trnd to increase the Power of 
Man over Matter, and multiply the Conve- 
nicncies or Pleasures of Life ” 

In proposing that "by Permission erf the Post¬ 
master-General, such Communications pass be¬ 
tween the Secretary of the Society and the 
Members, Postage-free," Franklin may have 
meant either that he already had the permission 
or that he expected to obtain it Whether or 
not he ever had a formal authorisation, he could 
and did, as postmaster in Philadelphia, frank 
members’ letters sent from there and permit 
letters sent to members in his care from elsewhere 
to be delivered without postal charges This was 
more important than is now commonly realized 
The postage for a letter from Philadelphia to 
New York in 1743 was nuiepence a single sheet; 
from New York to Boston one shilling, from 
New York to Williamsburg one shilling three¬ 
pence, and to Charleston (by water) one shilling 
That is, a letter from Charleston to Boston would 
cost two shillings a sheet, or about two dollars 
in 1943 values, a scientific communication of. 
Bay, five sheets, about ten modern dollars. 
Nincpence for a single sheet between New York 
and Philadelphia amounted to about seventy- 
two cents, and longer communications in pro¬ 
portion The promise that letters would go free 
must have been very tempting to prospective 
members The proposed annual dues, “a Piece 
of Eight" (or Spanish dollar worth eight reals 
which survive in the American vernacular as 
eight bits), would be leas than a member might 
satfle in postage every year 
It was easy for Franklin to write hla Proposal 
and have It printed, and perhaps to enlist the 
Philadelphia members of the Society It waa 
difficult to engage them in scientific work with 
anything like Bertram's or Franklin's zest, and 
still more difficult to find corresponding members 
and draw them into the tirde of communication 
which the enterprise looked forward to Nothing 
of the sort had been attempted in America be¬ 
fore, and even those virtuosi or ingenious men 
who welcomed the new venture were too busy 


to spare time for it, or were hesitant about 
putting their observations and experiments on 
paper, or were so far apart that they could not 
feel much involved in the common effort. The 
story of the beginnings of the Society is chiefly 
a story of its difficulties, its failure to advance 
along the lines first intended, and the unantici¬ 
pated special success which so diverted It after 
four years as to cause a prolonged lapse In its 
general activities 

Though the Proposal is dated May 14, 1743, 
neither Bar tram nor Franklin was able to work 
on the scheme that summer. Bartram left about 
the first of July for a two-months’ journey to 
Lake Ontario in the company of Conrad Weiser, 
Pennsylvania's Indian interpreter, and Lewis 
Evans, the geographer, Franklin must have set 
out for New England almost as soon as his 
Proposal was printed. For eleven days later, on 
the 25th, he was present at a meeting of the 
First Lodge (St. John's) of Freemasons at 
Boston ' Ironically, In view of Franklin’s later 
preoccupations, this was probably the month— 
and certainly waa the summer—when he first 
met Dr. Adam Spencer and saw him perform 
some inexpert electrical experiments, 4 but did not 
yet become greatly interested For Franklin his 
meeting that summer with Cadwallodcr Colden 
then seemed more important 

While it has long been known that the two 
met accidentally and briefly "on the road,”* 
nobody has ever taken the trouble to do more 
than speculate as to where and when this took 
place. A few facts and dates come close to 
fixing It. Franklin was bade In Philadelphia by 
July 28, when he wrote a letter to his sister 
Jane Mecom in Boston. Colden went that July 
to Norwich, as a member of a joint commission 
to determine the title to the lands of the Mohegan 
Indians, claimed by the Mobegant themselves, 
by the white occupants of the lands, and by 
Connecticut.' Since the meeting of Franklin 
and Colden was brief, they could not have 
travelled together but must have met between 
New York and Norwidi while going in opposite 

* J F. Sadis t , Bonjkmln PranMin as a ft* Mason: 82, 
19M. 

4 Franklin (IFrldsii, Smyth eth, 1: 223) pm the cor¬ 
net date of the meeting, which U incorrectly dated an 
p, 417 of the tame volume 

1 Franklin, Wakt, Sparki ed., 8t 24. 

4 Colden, LtUtrs ess Ptptrs (9 v., 191S-193?t through¬ 
out thh paper quoted with the permission of tbs New 
York Hbtunczi Society) Si 25-26; F. Morgan, Cr n so rt f- 
atlas 4 Colony and at a StaU (4 v, 1904) 1- 287 
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directions Franklin presumably on his return, 
Coldcn on hia way eastward At whatever 
tavern or fern' or stretch of the road this was, 
the conversation was long enough for Coldcn to 
speak of a method of printing he thought might 
be useful, and for Franklin to mention his scheme 
for the Society From this meeting sprang the 
correspondence (indispensable to any historian 
of the Society) lietwccn Coldcn, who was not 
only a scientist of considerable reputation but 
also a member of his Majesty's Council for New 
York, and the still obscure printer from Phila¬ 
delphia whose star was so soon to rise so high 
Coldcn wrote first, from Coldeiigliam sometime 
in October, sending a copy of a pa|ier he had the 
year before sent to Collinson on Colden's inde¬ 
pendent invention of something not unlike early 
stereotype printing "Ever since,” ( olden added 
to Franklin, 

1 had the pleasure of a conversation with you, 
though very short, by our arndcntal meeting on the 
road, I have been verv desirous to engage you in a 
correspondence I long very much to hear 

what you have done in your wheme of erecting a 
society at Philadelphia for promoting of useful arts 
and sciences in America If you ihmk of anything 
in my power, » hereby 1 ran promote so useful an 
undertaking, I mil with much pleasure receive your 
instructions for that end 7 

This letter went to Philadelphia by Colden's son 
Cadwalladcr, who on his return carried an answer 
from Franklin dated November 4 

Franklin promised to study Colden's method of 
printing "very attentively and particularly, and 
in a post or two to send you some observations 
on every article"--observations which have not 
been found "My long absence from home in 
the summer," he continued, "pul my business so 
much behindhand, that I have been in a con¬ 
tinual hurry ever wnce my return, and had no 
leisure to forward the scheme of the Society 
But that hurry being now near over, I purpose to 
proceed in the affair very soon, your approbation 
being no small encouragement to me "• He 
made some return for Colden's approbation by 
reprinting in the Pennsylvania Go telle for Janu¬ 
ary 11 and 26 and February 2 a long paper by 
Colden on the yellow fever epidemics of 1741 
and 1742 in New York, which Colden had 
printed in the New-York Weekly Post-Boy, then 
published by Franklin's silent partner James 


» Franklin, Works, Spark, ed , «. 34-25 
1 Franklin, Writing, Smyth ed , 2. 241. 


Parker This pa|icr had caused a stir in New 
York and had led the authorities to order that 
the stagnant pools round the town lie drained 

By March 27 the Societv had made some 
progress On that day Bartram, writing on the 
back of the Proposal he was sending to ('olden, 
said 

I have here sent thee one of our proposals [or 
forming A Philosophical Society we have already 
had three meetings ,V several I tamed & Curious 
persons from our neibounng Colonies hath allreadv 
Joyned membership with us & we hope thve will 
[liras lo do us >• honor lo lie cnroled in our numlx r 
I hope this undertaking may lie of pulilirk lunelil lo 
our amerirnn Colonies if we art with diligent applica¬ 
tion in this nfair * 

Although an entry, made veare later, in the 
records of the Society seems to list Colden .is 
elrrted to corresponding membership in 1743, 10 
Uartram'B letter implies (hat Colden in March 
1744 had not vet neevpted and hail not yel seen 
the Proposal But Colden ill the following June 
wrote, to CollinBon, that the Philadelphians had 
“done me the honour to take me into their 
Society, tho"- he surprisingly added—"I be not 
in any manner acquainted with any of them 
except Mr Bartram who has undertaken the 
Botanical part " n Possibly Colden did not 
think of Ins brief encounter with Franklin .is 
having given them more than a writing .u- 
quainlance, or more- possibly, he thought of 
Krankim as imrely the secretary, not as one of 
the scientists 

On April 5 Franklin, then on an errand to 
New York, wrote to (’olden at Coldcngham the 
letter 11 which tells almost all that has hitherto 
been known about the original organisation and 
members of the Sonetv It was, he said, 
"nrtuaJly formed, and has had several Meetings 
lo mutual Satisfaction, .is soon as I get home, 
I shall send you a short Acct of what has been 
done and propos’d at those Meetings ” (If he 
ever sent the promised account, it has not been 
found) Thomas Bond had been chosen the 
physician of the Philadelphia circle, Bartram the 
ixitanist, Thomas Godfrey the mathematician, 
Samuel Rhoads the mechanician, William Par¬ 
sons the geographer, Dr. Phineaa Bond the 

■ Quoted with per minion from the original m the Maaon- 
Fran kiln Collection, Yale University Library 

II ProrMrfisgj 22, pt, 1 4 

u Colden, Letters amd Papers S 60 

■ Franklin, WrUt»[i, Smyth ed , 2 276-277 
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{central natural philosopher; Thomas Hopkinson 
the president, William Coleman the treasurer; 
and Franklin, of course, the secretary. They 
had not, apparently, been able to find the 
chemist Franklin's Proposal had called for 

"To whom," Franklin went on, "the following 
Members have since been added, vu Mr 
Alexander, of New York. Mr Morris, (Ch 
Justice of the Jerseys) Mr Home, Secretary 
of do Mr Jn Coxe, of Trenton and Mr 
Martyn, of the same place " These have been 
identified as James Alexander (the famous lawyer 
who was member of the Councils of both New 
York and New Jersey and father of the future 
Revolutionary general who claimed the Scottish 
title of Earl of Stirling), Robert Hunter Morris 
(afterwords governor of Pennsylvania), Archibald 
Home (who died the following summer and was 
commemorated with a poem "By a Lady” in the 
Pennsylvania Gatelte for August 16), John Coxe 
(whose grandfather had been a physician to 
Charles II and later to Queen Anne and a member 
of the Royal Society, and who was himself a 
Jersey lawyer and landowner), and (presumably) 
David Martin of Trenton, sheriff of Hunterdon 
County, who afterwards removed to Philadelphia 
and in 1750 became rector of the Academy, only 
to die the next year. None of them except Alex* 
ander and Martin is known to have had any special 
inclination to scientific pursuits, and all of them 
were of a land-owning, office-holding class unlike 
that of the tradesmen members In Philadelphia 
The Society might think philosophers best for 
corresponding members and yet think influential 
officials better than no corresponding members 
at all 

Richard Nicholls, postmaster in New York, 
had tokl Franklin, who wrote it to Colden, 
"of several other Gentlemen of this City, that 
incline to encourage the Thing And there are 
a Number of others, in Virginia, Maryland, 
Carolina, and the New England Colonics, who we 
expect to join us, as soon as they are acquainted 
that the Society hgs begun to form Itself " 

Historians of the Society have wondered what 
men Franklin here had in mind. James Alex¬ 
ander in a letter to Colden on November 12 of 
that same year named four New Yorkers besides 
Alexander himself who had joined. "At our 
.last Court Mr Chief justice Mr Horsraanden 
Mr Murray Mr Smith & Several others sent 
their nanfts as members of the Society."" The 

■ Colden, Letters and Papers 3. 82-8J. 


four were Chief Justice James Dc Lancey (after¬ 
words lieutenant governor), Daniel Horsmanden 
(member of the Council, judge of admiralty, and 
afterwards chief justice), Joseph Murray (an 
able lawyer and legal historian), and William 
Smith (who afterwards declined the office of 
chief justice, and whose son was the last royal 
chief justice of New York) The names of the 
several others have not been found, but they 
were presumably judges or lawyers like the four 
named 

The gentlemen from New England and the 
South about whom Franklin wrote hopefully to 
Colden were slow in giving their names to the 
unprecedented venture. But in September John 
Mitchell came from Virginia to Philadelphia for 
a visit with his new associates "I cant," 
Bartram wrote to Colden on November 2, 

well pass by Giving thee some account of my friend 
Mitchel who is a Member of our Society he did me 
the honour of Calling at my house ft staid all night 
& I next morning to demonstrate the kindness ft 
esteem I had for his Company went with him to 
town ft he being an Intire stranger I Introduced him 
into the company of our friend Benjamin to whuse 
Care I left him for the present, he staid in town 
near three weeks so that I had the favour of his 
Company many times at my house In the Reids ft in 
the woods which I was well pleased with he Is an 
excelent Phlsltion ft Botanist ft hath dipped in the 
MathemaUcks which Inclined A Gentleman In Town 
well known to ue to eay to me that our doctors was 
but novices to him. but anulher person more 
volatil ft more axtravangantly expressed his value 
for him toukl me thay had not ihe Milioneth part 
of his knowledge—But notwithstanding the aatis- 
factlon I received In the Doctors Company I could 
not help mentioning my fnend Colden to him ft eet 
thy abilities ft Character In eurh A clear light before 
him which together with eome specimens of thy 
performance so Inflamed the doctors mind (that tho 
his Constitution is miserably racked) he said that if 
he woe sure he could See thee at York he would ven¬ 
ture so far for the sake of a little of thy Company 11 

Mitchell expected to And the Society more 
fully formed and more active than it turned out 
to be. He spent the whole of the 13th with 
Franklin, who planned to take him to call on 
James I-ogan the next day." Colden had sent 
Franklin, for Logan's opinion, a "Piece on 
Fluxions," and Franklin probably still had 


« Colden, Letters and Papers h 19. 
a Unpublished letter from Franklin to Colden, Sep¬ 
tember 13, 1744, in the Mason-Franklin Collection, YsJs 
University Library. 
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Colden'i account of his method of printing. But 
the papers from Colden, Mitchell learned, were 
the only contributions that had yet come in 
from members of the Society, 1 * either in Phila¬ 
delphia or elsewhere Mitchell had with him a 
manuscript “history or treaties of the pines in 
Virginia'' which he gave Bart ram to read, 17 and 
a "little piece" on yellow fever which he had 
written out of his experience in the Virginia 
epidemics of 1737, 1741, and 1742. This little 
piece, as he wrote to Colden on September 10, 
1745, he thought might be “fit . for the 
records of the Philosophic Society," 1 * There 
were, he was sorry to learn, nothing like enough 
records to warrant the Society in beginning the 
series of annual Collections that Franklin had 
proposed Mitchell permitted Franklin to send 
the notrs on yellow fever to Colden, with n letter 
of October 25. "He desires," Franklin wrote, 
“your Sentiments of it and to be favour'd with 
any other Observations you have made on the 
same Distemper . . When you have perus'd 
it, please to return it "*• 

Since there were no Collections in which 
Mitchell's papers might be printed, he later re¬ 
called the botanical essay he had left with 
Bar tram and declined to give Franklin per¬ 
mission to print the medical essay separately, 
though he miRht give it to any physician to 
read M In those slow-moving hints it was June 
15 of the next year before Franklin wrote to ask 
if he might issue the treatise on yellow fever 
under his own imprint, and September 12 before 
Mitchell, declining, gave his reasons 

“I was highly delighted,” Milchvll wrote, 

to see so good an opportunity any one might have to 
oblige the publick, & promote the arts of Sciences, 
as your Press affords, better than I expected to have 
found In our new world But you must excuse 

my not publishing any thing yet a while I think 
this world is pestered with the Itch of many to 
appear In print, which makes many so little regarded 
that do. Authors ought to be Masters not only of 
the particular subject, but of the whole art, they 


» Colden, Letter, and Paper, S' 121 
11 Colden, letter, and Paper, I, 180 
u Colden, Letirr, and Paper, I 321. 

*• Colden, Latter, and Papers J 77-78. 

"This manuscript, returned by Colden to Franklin, re¬ 
mained in Franklin's bands, parsed In lime to Benjamin 
Rush and then to David Houck, and by Hoasck was 
eventually printed In the A merican Utdical and Pktle- 
sapk ical Refuter 4.181-223, 1814. Colden's co mments on 
it. In a latter dated June (, 1745, appeared In tbs same 
volume of the Refiner, pp. 378-383. 
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undertake to instruct the world In, & when they are 
—Nnnum prrmalur is annum, sales Horace n 

Unable to revisit Philadelphia again that fall 
aa Franklin urged, Mitchell in 1746 left Virginia 
for England and spent the rest of hia life there. 
Though his promising connection with the 
American Philosophical Society was broken off, 
he continued to write on American subjects, and 
in 1755 published his great map whirh was to 
be so often UBed in boundary negotiations and 
which is commonly held to be the most important 
map in American history 

Making its way Blowly in America, the Society 
was hailed in Europe with an eagerness that 
disturbed its founders Colden wrote to Collin- 
son about it in June 1744 

No doubt you will hear of a Philosophical Society 
now forming at Philadelphia They have given an 
invitation to several in the neighlioring Colonies to 
join with them I have not as yet seen any 

thing fmm the Philadelphia Society & its probable 
that the members of the other Colonics will wait for 
an example from those at Philadelphia before they'l 
offer any thing so that I cannol tell what expecta¬ 
tions to give you of that undertaking We have In 
America fur some time put made great progress in 
Aping the Luxury of our Mother Country I am glad 
that some nnw indenvour to imitate some of its 
Excellencies 

And Colluiaon on August 23 replied with moral 
ob well a* scientific approval 

1 can’t enough commend the Authors & promoters 
of a Society for Impruvemt of Natural knowledge 
Because It will be a means of Unliving Ingenious 
Men of all Societies together and n Natural Harmony 
be got which will be Dajlv produccing Acts of Love 
& Friendship snd will ware away by Degrees any 
Harsh opinions, parties may have Conceived of Each 
other, the Frulta of W’lodome & knowledge are Ex¬ 
cellent, besides the Mind being Enlarged the Under¬ 
standing Improved, the Wonders In the Creation 
Explored, and Ingenious & Good people will know 
one another & Rejoice In the Friendship of those 
Like minded as themselves, and as there will be a 
Laudable Emulation to Excell in the Several Branches 
of Science the Same good Disposition will Influence 
them to Reneyolence 8c Good will to Each other In 
Every Capacity.- 

I shall wait with > Some Impatience for their 
Memoirs I expect Something New from your New 
World, our Old World at it wetv Exhausted “ 


■ Colden, Letter, and Paper, 3 151-153 

■ Colden, Letter, and Paper, I. 66 61, M 
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The European scholars could hanlly guess how 
sketchy and skimpy the organization of the new 
Society was, or how busy and dispersed its 
members were, In Europe any society of the 
kind would soon begin to publish us findings. 
So, it was there assumed, would the American 
Society How the news of this European en¬ 
thusiasm affected the Philadelphians appeals in 
a letter Bartram wrote to Colden on October 4, 
1745 

I find by my corespondunts in Europe that they 
have been informed of our Phylosophycal Society & 
have great expectation of fine accounts therefrom tho 
I durst not so much as mention it lo my curre- 
spondents for fear it should turn out hut pcxirl), 
but I find th<|ej mentioned to ('olllnson hre lo 
Catesby, & hee to (jronotius, winch wan to him 
from Cia|>]Lon these accounts 1 showed to franklin 
& he lajeth the Idamr on us, ft Dr llond Smtli Ren 
Franklin is in fault, howeier we three talks of 
carrying it on with more dilligenrc than ever which 
we may very easily do if we could but exchange the 
time that ib spent in the Club, Chess ft Cnfiee House 
for the 'Curious amusements of natural obserxa- 
ttous. 9 

Franklin on August 15 of the same year had 
written to Colden that the Philadelphia members 
of the Society were "very idle gentlemen They 
will taki no ixiins If hedid not, like Bnrlram, 
deplore the time wasted in conviviality, this won 
[lerhapa bemuse Franklin was as convivial as 
any of (lie members On June 25 he had turned 
aside from the sober science* to write his Advice 
(o a Young Man on the merry ■acticv of chunmng 
a mtatress. On August 17, two days after he 
told Colden about the idle gentlemen in Phila¬ 
delphia, he wrote his facetious letter to James 
Read with its yokes in Laun offered as variant 
readings of a passage from Thomas & Kempis " 
This was, perhaps, the most light-hearted year In 
Franklin's life since he came back from London 
at twenty to settle in Philadelphia. His new 
foreman from Edinburgh by way of London, 
David Hall, had assumed many of the responsi¬ 
bilities of the printing house Franklin saw re¬ 
tirement from business not far ahead of him, and 
he had not yet become absorbed in any single 
study as be was shortly to be in electricity His 
own passion for science was diffused where it was 
not latent In relation to the American PhUo- 


■ Colden, Letteri and Paprrs i 159-100 
M Franklin, Wftingt, Smyth ed , 2' 289 

■ Port Pnltn (Philadelphia), May U, 1801, printed la 
part m Carl Van rtoten,' Btnjamt* FntUtn. 792,1958. 


sophical Society he was less a scientist in his 
own right than an impresario of scientists 

Years later, when the Society was being re¬ 
vived in 1768, Wtlltam Franklin spoke of the 
"papers &c which belong to it I think I saw 
them all some years ago in my Father’s possession 
and have no doubt but they arc so still "** 
These papers have never been found, if they 
ever existed Benjamin Franklin may possibly 
have kept minutes of the meetings, the letters 
and communications he received, the records and 
accounts which would ordinarily have been pre¬ 
served. Just possibly these or Borne of them 
may some day come to light But as matters 
stand, then is nothing to indicate when or where 
meetings were held ill Philadelphia or what wob 
done at them or what share the other members 
besides Franklin anti Bartram took in the 
Social.) 's activities. Though Francis Alison, ai - 
cording to a later record,* 7 Is saul to have been 
an early member of the Philadelphia group, he is 
not mentioned by Franklin aB a memlier There 
is not a word of Franklin's about rhe New Jersey 
members, Moms, Home, Coxe, and Martyn, 
after Franklin's letter of April 5, 1744, and not 
any word at all about the membership of De 
lanccy, Horsmanden, Murray, and Smith of 
New York, or of Mitchell of Virginia. Thu was 
not so much a Society as a scheme leading to a 
Society It was a Society on paper—but so far 
as any discovered records show, there were no 
papers 

After 1744, when the Society showed most 
signs of life, the records represent no members as 
much concerned with the Society except Franklin 
and Bartram In Philadelphia, Colden in New 
York. Mitchell seemed to think of his trip to 
Philadelphia os a visit to Bartram and Franklin 
rather than to the Society he had joined James 
Alexander, writing to Colden on November 12, 
1744, said* "I am much of your mind that Mr. 
Franklins proposeal of a Society will prove very 
usefull. . . I shall be very glad to See him 
here at New York, & shall give him all the 
Encouragement in my power to proceed in the 
affairs of the Society & other useful under¬ 
takings." 1 * It was probably Alexander who in¬ 
fluenced the New York lawyers to send their 
names as members But he himself apparently 


** An /tutorial Acton! of llu Origin and FmnuUun ef 
llu American Pkdoiofihical Sonsfy, 139, 1914. 

17 Procotdtngi 22, pt 5. 1-4 
** Colden, LtUen and Pnperi S, 82-85, 
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A PROPOSAL for Promoting 
Useful Knowledge among yhe 
Britijh Plantations in America. 


H B R*ffA art putt'd of* kwgTnfi of Continent, 

3 Scth't to GrtTfit, extending North tad Sooth thro 1 dtffaraae C8- 
1 nwttt, having ddtaanr Both, podudag <fifcw» Plano, Mhaad 
UEoik, ud carnbk of dMam Improvement!, ManafaAaim, Sf. 

The Sr# Drudgery of Sending new Colama, which confect lb* A*t» 
lionaf Paqpktomsa NecUbrla, h now ran wcUovcr i uddMm 
am In non Province la Gicwafancca that m them at Eala. tad and 
LcUurv to cultivate the Am Am, and anprort the common Stock of Know* 
Up. To fish of theft who am Mm of Sprcnhihvi. many Hum aaatft 
(at time to tin* arift, meat OMcmtioal occur, which If well eiamlmfc 
parload aad t np r u r td . might produce DiLovcrfa »the Advaakgp offtmd 
Or id of the Bnnjt Pltn ttii ona, or to die Benefit of Maokmd to general, 

ButaAoa the Extent of the Country,Tixh Perfaw arc widely fcpantad. 
and fckfan caa Ac and caaeerie^ar be acqmkietd with each other, fa that 
many ofitfni Fetlodn remain tmcotniouajcaod, dk with the Dtfcovenn, 
and areUfi to Mankind i k if, lo remedy ihu tneonvenknn ibr eba faar^ 

* l ^Rh£ i 6ne today he fatswd of VVtuafi or ingenious Men rafiding In the 
ftvenl Cbknkt, to he otOn) Tlr Amtrxt* Pbib/ifbmt Sttittj who am 
to maintain a conftant Corrcfpcntkne*. 

That Pk bdM u bew* the Oty nemreft the Centre of the Coatlnam Co 
latter, caenMuokallM with ad of than northward and feabwod by FoO, 
and with all the Ilham by Sea, aad hating the Advantage of a good growing 
tftwaty, be the Cam* of dwfiooety. 

That at P fchd r frfisn than ha aheayl a kaA (eve* Mrmbetv, m a My* 
driatt, aBocaalA, a M al hemari cuB, aOmcift, a Mcchaaiehn, a Ooogra- 
aher, anda genual Naaanl RiiWopher, hafida a Pre&kra, Tna&itr and 

leciotary. 

That theft Members meet onev * Motth, or oftocr, at dick own Eapcnca,' 
to e ntrn nu nirate to each other I heir Obfarvatioru, EUperirocna,, He. to te- 
Carri, teed and confidar fadl Letfcn, Commumceriora, or Qperfei ti/h»ll ba 
ftot homtfflaat Membani to dirtA the Diftwrfiag qf Copea of ken Com- 
mnakauoru ae ere valuable, to other dAmi Members, la order • praam 
tHP S mto fl Si Aowpon, 

Thee the Sutyefb of the Corrc fp ar xlt nce he, AS aam dUbaweid Plank, 
Harta, Treat, Ratal, tfr. thtir Vlrewa, Ufa. tfr^Mtthoda of Ptayamtiar 
them, and ntehlrg l?t t»tee Mabel. but pmlcufct vampPlnuiuta^mmu 
■moral, Improvement! of aMabk Jetae, at Cyders, JRW ttt a Veer 
Mkbam of Curing or PreventlajtMfafa, All ftuw-dUcerorwt Foeik In 
differ en t Coantrfa, a Mto, MomsV Qjwrricv tfe> New and dUd 

h ' 
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made no early observations or experiments and 
sent no communications to Franklin 
Generally speaking, the members appear not 
to have carried out original investigations or to 
have written about them, Thomas Godfrey, 
the Society's mathematician, sent to the Penn¬ 
sylvania Gazette for March 5, 1745, a mathe¬ 
matical problem regarding the time it would 
take a privateer to overtake a ship, sailing on a 
given course at a given speed Thomas and 
Phineas Bond announced, in the Gazette for 
January 6, 1747, that they would make a senes 
of e\|ienments to determine the curative proper¬ 
ties said to have been noted in the "new dis¬ 
covered Wells ill Virginia " Otherwise the Phila¬ 
delphia members who Franklin said were idle 
seem to have been also silent Even Hartram, 
whom Colden urged to "communicate tour 
knowledge of our American plants to the Public,” 
held back His first book, the Observations made 
on his journey to lake Ontario in 1743, was not 
published till 1751, and then in London 

The earliest publication that can be actually, 
if not technically, associated with the Society is 
Franklin’s An Account of the New Invented Penn¬ 
sylvanian Fire-Places, which the Gazette for No- 
vemlier 15, 1744, said had just been published. 
This has been called a piece of sales promotion, 
written for the benefit of Robert Grace, of the 
Junto, who was in straits for money and whom 
Franklin, himself refusing to patent the inven¬ 
tion, had permitted to manufacture and sell these 
Franklin stoves But Franklin hail invented the 
stove in the winter of 1740-41,” and it had been 
on sale at the Philadelphia post office on De¬ 
cember 3, 1741, when the Gaselle first advertised 
it. What in 1741-43 might have been a simple 
pamphlet about a new invention came in 1744 
to he a small treatise on the principles of physics 
involved in heating a room, on the value of 
indoor warmth to health and beauty, on other 
types of stove with their disadvantages, and a 
detailed account of the construction of the 
Franklin stove with directions to any bricklayer 
Who might install it In text and footnotes 
Franklin cited Marlin Clare on The Motion of 
Fluids, Antonio Porto's De Milttis Sanitate tuenda 
(quoted in Latin), Hermann Bocrhaave, the Chi¬ 
nese Tchang Seng's Art of procuring Health and 
Long Life as translated in Pdre Du Halde's 
China, H Nicolas Gauger's La Mtchantque de Feu, 

n Franklin, Writings, Smyth cd , 2. 247, 270 

• Du Holds'! Description gootraphtqu*, htsSariqae, tU 
de l'Empire it Chau el dm la Tartan chmaiee (4 v , 


I- ord Molesworth's Account of Denmark, J T. 
Desagulicrs ("to whose instructive writings the 
Contriver of this Mai June acknowledges himself 
much indebted"), and Peter Shaw's Philosophical 
Work t of Robert Boyle abridged and methodised 
While aiding Grace with a sales pamphlet, 
Franklin was at the same time serving the public 
with a scientific monograph, as hr wished other 
members of the American Philosophical Society 
would do Robert Grace, paving hranklin Jlt'J- 

II- 0 on December 17 for "sundries printing &c , 
and paying the Boston engraver for work for 
the new-invented Fire-place,"' 1 and paying more 
than a mere sales pamphlet need have cost, was 
in effect making the first known contribution by 
a non-memher lo the work of the Society 

In New York on Novemher 12 Janies Alex¬ 
ander, writing to Colden about the new niemliers 
found there for the Philadelphia Society, went on 
(n speak of Franklin's pamphlet as if it were con¬ 
nected with the Bame enterprise "lbs piece 
about his new invented Stove chimneys is very 
much approved of here & shows him to be a man 
of Sense & of a good Stile "" (’olden that same 
month sent a oopv of the piece to Gronovms as 
a "curious & new Invention" which might lie 
“particularly useful to you & Dr Linneus, by 
preserving your health while it keeps you warm 
at vour studies It was translated into Dutch 
and published at 1-eyclen, and two copies had 
reached Barlram, supposedly from Gronovms, 
by October 16, 1746” Franklin's age thought 
of the invention of the stove as one of Franklin's 
scientific achievements He himself included it 
among the |iaiiers “on Philosophical Subjects" 
which In 1769 he added to his codec led Observa¬ 
tions and Experiments on FJectnctly 

His original proposal "That at the bnd of 
every Year, Collections be made anil printed, of 
such Experiments, Discoveries, Improvements, 
&c as may be thought of publick Advantage 
And that every Member have a Copy sent him” 
hod brought in almost nothing bv September 
1744, and Franklin could hardly ask the Society 
to lend its name to his nccounL of his invention 
Colden, who went to Philadelphia in the fall of 

1733), most blcdy /rAm the English translation of 1738- 
1741 

* Franklin's Ledger for 1739-1747, entry quoted In G S 
Eddy's Account Boohs Kept by Benjamin Franklin 01, 
1929 

a Colden, Letters and Papers 3 82 

■ Colden, Letters and Papers 3 91 

" Colden, Letters and Papers }• 275 
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17+4, realized that the Society woi malting alow 
progress, and the plan for Collectkma none In 
December he wrote back to urge Franklin, “if it 
meet with obstruction from the want of proper 
incouragement or otherwise," to 

attempt some other Method of proceeding in your 
Design for I shall be very sorry to have it entirely 
dropt May you not as Printer propose to Print at 
certain times a collection of such pieces on the sub¬ 
ject of your former proposals which any shall think 
proper to send you & by way of Speciemen to print 
such papers as your friends may have communicated 
to you on your former proposal. For this purpose 
you may desire a Subscription by all persons indif¬ 
ferently for vour Incouragement I do not propose 
that every thing be printed that shall be sent You 
may communicate them to the best judges with you 
of the several subjects on which these papers shall 
happen to be wrote where you arc not willing en Hrely 
to trust to your own Judgement & if they be found 
not fit for the press you may return them with re¬ 
marks or make some excuse for not publishing them 
This I expect will In time produce a Society as pro¬ 
posed hy giving men of Learning or Genius some 
knowledge of one another A will avoid some diffi¬ 
culties l.hat allwiae attend the forming of Societies 
in their Beginning Three hundred copies may be 
sufficient at first till it be discover'd what Incourage¬ 
ment the undertaking meets with & such a number I 
cannut duubt will sell I shall only add that ss men 
naturally have as great a fondness for the Produc¬ 
tions of their Mind ss for those of their bodies how¬ 
ever ill favour’d they be A bear with as much un¬ 
easiness to be deprived of the honour of such Pro¬ 
ductions as to have another assume to be the fsther 
of their Children you must be careful to acknowledge 
the receipt of every paper so as that the author may 
think himself secure from pyratical attempts of 
other* * 

Franklin let months go by before he acknowl¬ 
edged Una suggestion in a letter on August 15, 
1745. Then he said 

I must, I believe, alther the Scheme and proceed 
with the Papers I have and may receive, in the 
Manner you advice in one of your former Letters. 
The mention of your former Letters puts me la 
mind bow much I am In Arrear with you Like some 
honest Insolvent Debtors, I must resolve to pay 
ready Money for what I have hereafter, and dis¬ 
charge the old Debt little by little as 1 am able. 11 

By November 28 Franklin had given up r at 
least for the present, the projected annual Cd- 

4 Coldsn, LeOtr, and"Paper, I 93-94 

"Original InColden, Letter, and Paper ,I 14J, Franklin, 
fPrtbsft, Smyth ed„ Ii 219. 


lections and was 

now determined to publish an American Phdoaophical 
Miscellany, Monthly or Quarterly I shall begin 
with next January, and proceed as 1 find Encourage¬ 
ment and Assistance As I purpose to take the 
Compiling wholly upon myself, the Reputation of no 
Gentleman or Society will be affected by what I 
insert of anothers, and that perhapa will make them 
more free to communicate. Their Names shall be 
publish'd or conceal'd, at they think proper, and 
Care taken to do exact Justice In Matters of Inven¬ 
tion, Ac. 1 shall be glad of your Advice In any 
Particulars that occur'd to you In thinking of this 
Scheme, for as you first propos’d it to me. 1 doubt 
not but you have well consider'd it ,T 

January 1746 found Franklin too busy with 
his duties os clerk of the Pennsylvania House of 
Representatives to publish scientific papers. 
“A long Sitting of our Assembly," he wrote to 
Colden In a letter of uncertain date but probably 
late that winter or in early spring, “has hitherto 
hinder'd me from beginning the Miscellany."" 
Here the matter has been supposed, by all 
Franklin's editors and biographers, to end. But 
on October 16 he had not yet given up his plan. 
Ho expected soon to go to New England. “It 
Will not be long after my Return from Boston," 
he wrote Colden, 

before you will see the first Number of the Mis¬ 
cellany 1 have new Materials by me for 5 or 6 
The went of s good Engraver Is a great Difficulty 
with me The Mention of Engraving puts me in 
Mind, that Mr Evans told me you would permit me 
to take off some Copies from a Plate you have of the 
N American Coast. I shall be obliged to you for 
that favour 

When Capt. Honey roan was here, I gave him at 
bis Request, a Paper containing some Acct of Experi¬ 
ments relating to wooden Cannon Enclos'd Is a 
Copy of it, which please to return with your Senti¬ 
ments, when you have read it. I sent a Copy 
(without a Name) to Gov. Shirley " 

This is the most mystifying of all the obscure 
points in thb early history of the American 
Philosophical Society. How and where had 
Franklin between September 1744 and October 
1746 got hold of enough new materials to make 
up five or six numbers of his projected Mis¬ 
cellany, what were they about; what became of 

» Original In Coldsn. Latter, and Paper, li in. Franklin, 
WriUmn, Smyth ed., 2i 293. 

"Original (o Colden, Lattar, ami Paper, 1:1(4, Franklin, 
Week,, Spark* ed., S: 74. 

" Colden, Latter, and Paper/ 1 275-276. 
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them? They seem not to survive among his 
papers, or to have been printed later in other 
forms Philadelphia, which began to be fairly 
active in scientific writing after about 1750, is 
not known to have produced more than a little 
before 1746 Franklin had onlv begun the wide 
acquaintance and correspondence that followed 
his electrical discoveries. Few of his corre¬ 
spondents before 1746 took core to preserve his 
lotters, nor did he preserve more than n few 
letters from them, so far as is known It is 
tantalizing to think that somewhere there may 
still exist, and still be found, the pa piers that 
William Franklin thought in 1768 were in his 
father's possession. After all, the valuable Bow- 
doin MSS of Franklin's electrical writings were 
not found till three years ago “ 

If these pm per* of the Society are ever found, 
they may reveal what need Franklin had for 
engraving in connection with his Miscellany, and 
who had expierimented with wooden cannon. 
They may reveal, too, how co-operative and 
cohesive the Society actually was As the Phila¬ 
delphia members had no occasion to write letters 
to each other, the Society's work has to be 
guessed at chiefly from references in letters be¬ 
tween Franklin and Rartram in Philadelphia 
and corresponding members like Colden and 
Mitchell in other colonies Such references arc 
bnfHingly few They indicate that nearly the 
whole load was carried by Franklin, with zealous 
but rather artless help from Bartram, and almost 
none from anybody else. 

Before Franklin had settled on his plans for a 
Miscellany, he was eager to publish such scien¬ 
tific works as he could in the ordinary way On 
May 9,1745, the Pennsylvania Gasette announced 
that Dr Thomas Cadwalader's An Essay on Ike 
West-Indian Dry-Gnpes (lead poisoning) had 
just been published. Cadwalader is not known 
to have been at that time a member of the 
Society. Franklin's Ledger for the year does 
not show any charge against Cadwalader for 
printing the book, which Franklin may have 
printed on his own account On November 28 
of that year he wrote to Cadwalloder Colden 

I shall be very willing and ready, when you think 
proper to print your Piece on Gravitation, &c . to 
print it St my own Ex pence and Risque If I con 
be • means of Communicating any thing valuable to 
the world, I do not always think of Gaining, nor 
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even of Saving by my Business, But a Piece of that 
kind, as it must excite the Curiosity of all the 
l-carncd, can hardly fail of bearing Its own Expence u 

Coldcn's "piece on gravitation" was a part of 
the manuscript of what he thought his master¬ 
piece, An Explication of the First Causes of Action 
in Matter, And, of the Came of Gravitation He 
had sent the fragment to Franklin on September 
17, 1744, with the stipulation that it was to be 
read only by Franklin and James Ixigun. 0 and 
in December of that year had insisted that 
besides those two and James Alexander he knew 
nobody "in this piart of the world to whos judge¬ 
ment I can refer anv thing of this kind 
Franklin put off giving a considered opinion 
Not till after Colden had published his Explica¬ 
tion through Parker In New York (dated 1745 
but actually completed and privately sent to a 
few of the learned of America and Europe about 
May or June 1746* 1 ) did Franklin show the 
printed treatise to Hopkinson, president of the 
Society, Coleman, the treasurer, and certain non- 
members “And all I ran learn of their Senti¬ 
ments concerning it is," Franklin wrote on 
October 16, 1746, "that ihey say lhey cannot 
understand it, it is above their Comprehension 
Mr Logan, from whom I expected the most, 
when I desired his Opinion, Baid just I he same 
Our People do not seem lo Suppose that 
you write unintelligibly, but charge all to the 
Abstruseness of the Subject, and their own want 
of Capacity "* 

There were, evidently, no metaphysicians in 
the Society, or in Philadelphia, who could follow 
Coldcn's attempted proof that matter is not 
inert, as contemporary physics and theology 
assumed, but that the power of resistance in 
matter implies a jiower of action inherent in it 
Writings sent in by corresponding members, 
however, did at least sometimes circulate among 
some of the Philadelphia members- also among 
non-members. Colden on another occasion sent 
Franklin a "medical piece," desiring Franklin to 
show it to "other gentlemen Yet the Society 
was, also evidently, not so organized a group as 


* Original in CnWen, Letters and Papers 3 ISO, Franklin, 
Wnltnpt, Smyth od,, 2. 290-MI 

“ Unpublished teller from Colden to Franklin In the 
Muon-Franklin Collection, Yale University Library 
a Colden, Letters and Papers J 93 
•* Colden. LeMert and Papfri J 201,211 
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“ Franklin to Colden, August IS, 1743, Wrttmts, Smyth 
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lo hold anything like formal deliberation* on 
manuscripts submitted or treatises published by 
their distant colleagues It was left to Franklin 
and Bartram to hold the Society together as 
much as they could and to interest such mdi- 
vidua! members as they might in subjects which 
the Society had been formed to study and 
propagate 

YVhen the Pennsylvania Assembly, of which 
Franklin was clerk, adjourned on October 18, 
1746, and hi soon afterwards set out for Boston, 
he thought he would he ready on hin return to 
begin the Miscellany But when he got buck he 
found himself almost at once absorlxxl in scien¬ 
tific pursuits that were to change the whole 
course of Ins life, as well us of the Society 

It has not hitherto seemed possible to make 
any close conjecture as to just when I He electrical 
tube sent by Collinson rearhed the Library Com¬ 
pany or when Franklin begun his electrical 
experiments Collinson does not mention the 
gift in any surviving letter, and the Library Com¬ 
pany 's records do not show when it arrived 
Franklin in his Autobiography (in the part of it 
written after August 1788) mays the tube came 
soon after his return from Boston *' Because he 
there confused the Boston trip of 1743, when he 
met Dr Spencer, with the other trip of late 
1746, his memory has been distrusted alxiut the 
whole episode But lie nughl easily have made 
a slip about the year, and yet have accurately 
remembered that soon after his return he took 
up his new Btudies I he Assembly met again oil 
January S, 1747, when Franklin's presence would 
have been required, and he was certainly in 
Philadelphia “some days” before the 4th. 4 ' On 
March 28 he wrote the first of his famous letters 
to Collinson, acknowledging the receipt of the 
tube 

This had, Franklin said, 

pul bewfral of us on making decimal experiments 
For my own part, 1 never was before engaged 
in nny study that so totally engrossed my attention 
and time as thin has lately (lone, for what Kith 
making experiments when I can hr alone, and re¬ 
peating them to my Friends and Acquaintance, 
who. from the novelty of the thing, come continually 
in crouds to see them, I have, during some months 
past, had little leisure for any thing else 41 


" Franklin, Writing*, Smyth sd , 1 417 
44 Franklin, Writing*, Smyth cd„ 2 JO) 
41 Franklin, Writing*, Smyth cd , 2' 302, 


None of Franklin's letters before the 1746 trip 
to Boston mentions electrical experiments He 
here writes as if his absorption had been con¬ 
tinuous since he began his exciting investigations 
His "some months past” need not mean a longer 
period than from late December to late March, 

Up to this time the principal concerns of the 
active members of the Society seem to have been 
botany and medicine Electricity at once out¬ 
ran those sciences Bartram was mystified, hr 
wrote to Coklen on March 6, by an element 

thay can mi efectualy apply to A man a* well as to 
many other objects as t<> fill him so full of fire that 
If another man doth Imt jnit his finger to the elec¬ 
trified person the fire will fiv it strike that part n hich 
appmachcth nearest I take this to In' the most 
Surpnseing Phocnomena that we have met with ft is 
whole incomprehensible to thy friend John Bartram 44 

Bartram spoke of "we" or “they” as discover¬ 
ing Burh wonders, and Franklin in his curly li Item 
to Collinson wrote always of what “we” had 
done or learned He specifica'ly spoke of Thomas 
Hopkinson as first observing the "power of 
points to throw off the electrical fire” anil of 
Philip Syng as contriving a sphere mounted on 
an axle to save the labor of rubbing a gtass tube 
hlieneMT Kinnersley, who contributed much 
more than either Hopkinson or Syng. seems not 
to liavr joined Franklin and his associates in 
these studies till their second year (1748) •' 
There is no possible doubt that Franklin was 
the master in their researches, as he was the most 
masterly in his accounts of them Though his 
skill as a writer hcl|>ed make his name unavoid¬ 
ably stand out, his letters of 1747 gave credit to 
all his fellow-members who took part in what 
were long and often called the "Philadelphia 
Experiments " 

These were actually the first fundamental 
achievements of the Society which Franklin had 
proposed, as his letters to Collinson were essen¬ 
tially such commumcaiions as he had hoped the 
Society would make to t he world of science The 
fulfillment of his plan had simply not come in the 
forms he had expected Hitherto an impresario 
of scientists, he now became the chief scientist 
of them all. Too much absorbed in special 
studies to keep on urging the languid Society to 
organised effort in general fields, he left it to 
drift further into disuse. He gave up his scheme 


" Coklen, Letter* and Paper* I 363 
"Franklin, Writing*, Smyth ed., 2 304, 306, 310, 397, 
I 417. 
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for a Philosophical Miscellany He even turned 
aside, after a few months, from his original in¬ 
vestigations to aemiies in defense of the province 
in the war that threatened Philadelphia with 
attack or invasion in the summer of 1747 His 
public duty was a stronger passion with Franklin 
than his private curiosity “Had Newton been 
Pilot but of n single common Ship," he wrote to 
Colden on October 11, 1750, “the finest of hu 
Discoveries would scarce have excus'd, or at¬ 
tun'd for his abandoning the Helm one Hour in 


Time of Danger, how much less if she carried the 
Fate of the Commonwealth.''" 

Without an active secretary the American 
Philosophical Society seems to have held no 
more meetings, elected no more officers, done as 
a group no more work It had not run its course, 
for it was later capable of being revived But it 
had with apparent unconcern let the first chapter 
of its history come to an end 

“ Cokleii, Letters and Papers 4 227 
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. THE ADVANCEMENT OP LEARNING IN THE UNITED STATES 
IN THE POST-WAR WORLD 

Franklin Modal Lecture, November 19, 1943, in Symputunn on the Qrgamutfon, 
Direction and Support of Research 

JAMES B CONANT 

President, Harvard University 


It is a great honor to have the privilege o{ giv¬ 
ing the Franklin Medal lecture The subject I 
have chosen is highly academic, but for this I offer 
no ajiologies to a distinguished audience The 
matters which I shall treat are primarily of con¬ 
cern to scholars, yet, as I shall attempt to demon¬ 
strate, their implications affect the lives of all the 
citizens of this rrpuhlic And conversely, the 
attitudes and actions of the lay |iubhc will de¬ 
termine to no small degree the future of the world 
of scholarship. In short, my remarks tonight are 
In the nature of a footnote—an American footnote 
—to a discussion of the problem of the relation of 
Society to Scholarship, or if you will, of the 
Scholar to the Nation 

I 

It is dearly impossible to discuss the Advance¬ 
ment of Learning in the United States without 
making some assumption as to what these United 
States will be like in the next two decades For 
example, if by some miracle Hitler should succeed 
in forcing a stalemate, the omens would not he 
auspicious for the advancement of learning or for 
many other human activities—quite the contrary 
We should lie living in an armed camp, the author¬ 
ity of the Federal Government would he para¬ 
mount, and the national jwlicy would be largely 
determined by military necessity. Fxcept in cer¬ 
tain specialized fields, knowledge would not ad¬ 
vance Similarly, if a period of social crisis were 
to be followed by a highly regimented society, the 
advancement of learning would soon fail to pros¬ 
per. Under such conditions, whether the strong 
arm of government were swung from the right or 
from the left, the effect would be the same; an 
official doctrine would cast an ominous shadow of 
fear over all discussion; dogma would take the 
(dace of free inquiry. 

There Is no need to labor the point Those who 
have eyes to see or ears to hear know what has 
taken p kr* across the oceans, and they tremble 


when they visualize the impact of society on 
scimce, or rather they tremble when they realize 
the effect of the tm|iact of certain types of so¬ 
ciety on science and training 

But history shows us that it is Dot only modem 
totalitarian societies which put learning in a strait- 
jacket There are insidious poisons which may 
arise from every pore of the social structure and 
without benefit of the police or a "party line" suf¬ 
focate the human urge to know and to understand. 
I venture to remind you of Gibbon’s classic de¬ 
scription of tlie highly stratified society of By¬ 
zantium 

They held in their lifeless hands the riches of their 
fathers, without inheriting the spirit which had 
created and improved that sacred patrimony they 
read, they praised, they compiled, but their languid 
souls seemed alike incapable of draught and action. 
In the revolution n( ten centuries, rot a single dis¬ 
covery was made to exalt the dignity or promote the 
happiness of mankind Not a sraglr Idea had been 
added to die speculative systems of antiquity, and a 
succession of patient disnplrs became in their turn 
(he dogmatic teachers of the next servile generation. 

If the United Slates of the 1950’s and 1960’s is 
on the road to a civilization like that of the By¬ 
zantine Empire, or like that of certain totalitarian 
nations in the 1930’s, there is no use in discussing 
the advancement of teaming For the phrase no 
longer has the meaning given to it by Francis 
Bacon, it no longer carries those implications 
which have raised the hopes of countless men and 
wo me n who have echoed his words through more 
than three centuries of ever-increasing liberty 

There can be no escape from the conclusion that 
if we ore to talk about the advancement of learn¬ 
ing, we must postulate the continuance of a free 
society Can we accept such a postulate for the 
United State* in the years ahead? I believe we 
can without hesitation I say this in spite of the 
apprehension of many (which I share) a* to the 
effect of the trend of this century towards col- 
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iectrvism, a trend reinforced by the demand* of 

war 

I make thii confident asaertion a* to the con¬ 
tinuance of a free society because I believe we 
shall win not only the present war but the sub¬ 
sequent second battle for freedom This second 
battle for freedom will start when the military 
might of Germany and Japan has been over¬ 
thrown. It will be a battle not of planes or tanks 
or ships, a battle not of men against men but of a 
nation against threatened calamity. It will be the 
light of a free people to continue along their his¬ 
toric line of development, a free people com¬ 
mitted to the ideal of a fluid society with equal 
opportunity for all It will he a fight to main¬ 
tain a truly competitive system based on individ¬ 
ual initiative arising afresh m each new genera¬ 
tion. It will be a fight to make a competitive 
capitalistic system work in spite of the complexi¬ 
ties of modem industrial life—to make it work, 
furthermore, in the face of the apparent!) over¬ 
whelming obstacle of the demobilization of a mili¬ 
tary undertaking which staggers the imagination 

I believe we shall win this second battle for 
freedom by keeping our blood pressure down and 
our chins up, we shall succeed by continuing the 
spirit of national unity achieved in tune of war, 
by putting the nation’s welfare ahead of personal 
deurrs, by clear and quick thinking on the part 
of experts and leaders alike even in the face of 
what some may proclaim to be “imminent dis¬ 
aster " And I believe we shall come out of this 
second battle for freedom without having wit¬ 
nessed the violence of revolution or counter-revo¬ 
lution and without having broken the continuity 
of our tradition. 

We in the United States are the heirs of both 
the American and the French Revolutions No¬ 
where else in the world have so many men for so 
many years acclaimed the ideals which are ex¬ 
pressed by such phrases as “liberty, equality, fra¬ 
ternity” and “life, liberty, and tbc pursuit of hap¬ 
piness.” Nowhere dte in the world have the 
slogans, "equality of opportunity" and "there are 
no classes ul this country," expressed national 
Iddals {ran which few ventured to dissent Yet 
all who are not vainly trying to live m a past cen¬ 
tury know the force of a lemble question which 
has been raised throughout the western world— 
the question, how can these democratic Ideals be 
in fact made a reality for the many, when vast 
economic power is wielded by a few We shall 
evade this question at our peril. For it is only by 
facing it squarely that w^shall find the answer; 


and it It only by finding the answer that we shall 
evolve a uniquely American civilisation which will 
be, indeed, the promised land for those who would 
be adventurous and free 

II 

Free inquiry—these words sum up, as well as 
any, the necessary condition for the advancement 
of teaming in any age The scholar must be free 
He must be free both Iran intimidation and from 
control by government He must inquire and 
speculate with as few restraints as possible. Yet 
history shows that the advancement of learning 
has not proceeded in a social vacuum In those 
times when the advance has been most spectacular, 
when groups of eager young men pressed forward 
in a new direction, there were strong forces at 
work which determined to some degree the ob¬ 
jectives on which men of teaming Bet their eyes 
No one familiar with even the outlines of the 
record of the advancement of learning m the last 
three centuries can doubt that fact. 

A controversy has been in progress during the 
last decade, however, as to the variety and kinds 
of social forces which have conditioned the be¬ 
havior of scientists and scholars This contro¬ 
versy stems from the application of the orthodox 
Marxist doctrine to an historical problem, namely, 
the relation of science to society According to 
the Marxist view, "science is the product df the 
economic conditions of society, and its social func¬ 
tion is to benefit the ruling classes of society ” 
When applied to the work of Sir Isaac Newton, 
for example, this interpretation of the |*st leads 
to the somewhat startling statement that "Newton 
was the typksi representative of the rising bour¬ 
geoisie, and in his philosophy he embodies the 
characteristic features of his class ” Furthermore, 
we are asked to believe that the scheme of physics 
with which he was concerned "was mainly deter¬ 
mined by the economic and technical tasks which 
the rising bourgeoisie raised to the forefront.” 
And the proponents of this twentieth century doc¬ 
trine are ready to laugh out of court any who pre¬ 
fer a more heroic reading of the history of science; 
they will throw m their faces with a Jeer Pope’s 
famous lines. 

Nature and Nature’s laws lay hid in night; 

God said “Let Newton be I” and all was light. 

But the sin of oversimplification may not lie en¬ 
tirely with the eighteenth century port. This is 
made evident by a critique of the Marxist position 
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from the pen of a distinguished historian, Profes¬ 
sor G N 'Clark, m a small volume on Scienct and 
Social Welfare in tht Age of Newton But the 
discussion continues Two brilliant scientists of 
Great Britain line up on opposing sides. Bernal's 
The Social Function of Science is answered with 
vigor by Polanyi’s "The Rights and Duties of 
Science” in his book, The Contempt of Freedom 

As one uiterexted in the history of science, 1 
hope the debate will continue But it seems evi¬ 
dent that the economic interpretation of the his¬ 
tory of science no less than the economic interpre¬ 
tation of general history can be pushed to absurd 
and extravagant lengths The progress of pure 
science, for example, has been clearly in part a 
response to utilitarian stimuli. However, it is easy 
to show that this is not the whole story Even the 
relation of science to industry, for example, is a 
highly complex affair As I suggested here in 
Philadelphia last winter, neither the scientist nor 
the industrialist has been a parasite, the one liv¬ 
ing on the other. Rather, we are dealing with 
a case of symbiosis If this be so. the healthy 
advance of physics and chemistry in the future 
will be assisted by a dear recognition of the sym¬ 
biotic relation which these sciences hear to progress 
in technology 

Even when we consider only the field of ex|>cn- 
mental science, it seems evident that social forces 
other than economic have played an important 
role in relatively recent tunes For example, the 
foundation of the Royal Society was closely con¬ 
nected with English Puritanism during the Crom¬ 
wellian period One can even make a very plausi¬ 
ble case, following the lead of Max Weber, for a 
relationship of cause and effect between dissenting 
Protestantism m general and the urge to follow 
Bacon’s advice and advance learning fur both 
godly and material reasons 

If the scientific movement in England in the 
seventeenth century came largely from dissenting 
and rebellious quarters, English scholarship in the 
fidd of history after the Restoration was the 
beneficiary of the opposing current of orthodoxy 
and loyalty to the Sovereign A concern for the 
historical foundation of the Anglican church and 
doctrines led a number of ardent royalists to be¬ 
come great scholars. But this type of motivation 
is, of course, a recurrent factor in the history of 
scholarship. From the Middle Ages until the 
eighteenth century, theological controversy, philo¬ 
sophical Inquiry, and the study of antiquity were 
almost Inseparably interwoven. 


In short, as we view the advancement of team¬ 
ing over a considerable span of time, the ivory 
tower seems conspicuous by its absence The 
scholar may imagine that he is as free as a pioneer 
in a virgin forest, yet those who trace his wander¬ 
ings from a distance can discern the effect of many 
varied social forces Indeed, it would be my con¬ 
tention that certain types of strong social forces 
must play upon the world of scholarship if the 
spirit of learning is to live and flourish l*ara- 
dnxically, free inquiry must be powerfully polar¬ 
ised if inquiry is to prosper This will be par¬ 
ticularly true, U seems to me, in tlw highly 
industrialized age which lies ahead For if free 
inquiry is hut an aimless, leisurely ramble amidst 
delightful scenery, it is likely to become an occupa¬ 
tion only for the old and intellectually infirm 
Professor Bemal warns that "whatever the 
scientists themselves may think, there is no eco¬ 
nomic system which is willing to pay scientists 
just to amuse themselves" I am not so sure 
The cost accounting methods of a democracy are 
not as penetrating as he assumes But I do feel 
Bure that if one attempts to justify a scientific or 
scholarly activity solely in jiersonal hedonistic 
terms, the effect on the incoming recruits will be 
disastrous Is it not dear that if scholarship and 
pure science are to flourish in a democratic, tech¬ 
nical society, such enterprises must he alive and 
vigorous? Is it not evident that they must be a 
part and parcel of the great adventure of the day? 
Only then will the ambitious, energetic, and im¬ 
aginative young men of each generation be at¬ 
tracted to the academic and learned world And 
it is on the recruitment of the next generation of 
scholars, I may remind you, that the future of 
each age of scholarship dejiends 

From all this I am sure no one in the audience 
will dissent A debate might well develop, how¬ 
ever, if we were to try to distinguish more closely 
between those forces which may polarize the field 
of learning disadvantageous^ and those which are 
beneficial in their action The Marxists among 
you, if there he any, would certainly make free 
use of the idea of social utility and would not be 
too much worried if society rather frequently de¬ 
manded an accounting from the scholar in those 
terms. Others among you would both repudiate 
the validity of the test of utility and be shocked 
by any suggestion of an accountability of the 
world of scholarship to those who stand outside. 

Personally, I view the question not primarily in 
terms of the degree of coercion of the scholarly by 
the masses; but rather os • problem involving the 
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quality of the appeal that the icbolar can make to 
the hnlllsnt and enterprising sons and daughters 
of those who constitute the masses And 1 think 
this appeal should lie couched neither in utilitarian 
terms nor in those appropriate to a secluded re¬ 
treat where the academic equivalent of the slogan, 
"art for art’s sake,” is the official doctrine 
Rather, it seems tu me that in each area of the 
entire field of learning the activities under way 
must lie manifestly relevant to the future of our 
civilization The undertakings must he relevant 
not only to man's physical and social needs liut to 
his highest hopes and aspirations Relevance, not 
utility, therefore, I submit is the touchstone to test 
the vitality and validity of a scholarly enterprise— 
relevance to the future as we envision it 

III 

To illustrate how the relevance or lack of it m 
scholarly undertakings may he assessed, it is es¬ 
sential to deal separately with widely different 
types of intellectual activity For this purpose the 
conventional academic divisions arc quite unsuit¬ 
able Therefore, I propose to follow Francis 
Bacon in trisecting the whole field of learning, liut 
to take great liberties with his definitions 

In the Becond book uf tlie Advancement of 
Learning, Bacon wrote as follows 

"The parts of human learning have reference 
to the three parts of man's understanding, which la 
the seat of learning history to his memory, poesy 
to his imagination and philosophy to his reason ’’ 

Three centuries of the very activity for which 
Bacon was pleading throughout his famous treatise 
have made his classification now inadequate In 
the twentieth century we have a vast fund of 
knowledge accumulated hy the lalxirs of his¬ 
torians, archaeologists, experimental scientists, and 
observers of natural history We roam freely in 
fields of which the author of the Advancement of 
Learning never dreamed And we are confident 
that the process of exjiansion has far from reached 
the end With Mr Churchill we can believe that 
"the empires of the future will be empires of the 
mind.” 

Looking hack over the journeys of the pioneers 
who opened the new vistas for us, we can speak 
with assurance of the advancement of learning, 
Indeed, here and there we can even hazard an 
opinion aa to the rate of progress and complain 
about those times and places when it seems unduly 
Jow. Seen in historical perspective, many prod¬ 
ucts of man's memory and reason must be classi¬ 


fied together. From this point of view the labors 
of a dozen generations of experimental philoso¬ 
phers are dearly more closely related to archae¬ 
ology than to what is now embraced by the term 
philosophy Mathematics, likewise, has undergone 
a similar development 

Bring back to life a student of antiquity of a 
century or two ago and confront him with the 
jireaent status of archaeology and ask him whether 
or not learning has advanced Can there be any 
doulit as to his answer? Repeat the hypothetical 
operation in physics or biology or mathematics and 
ask the early investigator whether or not he would 
have counted himself blest by fortune if he could 
have stood where his sucressor stands today I 
may remark parenthetically that this imaginary op¬ 
eration can be performed with considerable assur¬ 
ance, using much shorter intervals of time and 
more restricted areas of interest By so doing one 
can give meaning to the word progress as applied 
to intellectual undertakings 

We would do well, therefore, to merge portions 
of Bacon's two classes (his first and third), his¬ 
tory and philosophy, into one which we may 
designate “accumulative knowledge ” In this area 
we can speak of the advancement of learning and 
indeed apply such tests as I have suggested to sec 
whether or not learning has advanced over the 
course of the last few generations We can even 
estimate the chances of further rapid progress on 
a given restricted front And such estimates are 
uf profound significance in regard to this question 
of the relevance of scholarly activities For in a 
free democratic society dedicated to the preserva¬ 
tion of the dignity of thr individual, I believe a 
true advance in learning will alW*y« be considered 
relevant Quite apart from any idea of utility 
(however we stretch the word), I am convinced 
that intelligent men and women in the sort of 
America 1 have dared envisage for the 1960’s will 
be ready to cheer each new step forward; they 
will he ready to acclaim the acquisition of new 
territory by the "empires of the mind." 

But let us be quite certain that we do not mis¬ 
take the mere acquisition of information for an 
advance in knowledge For the piling up of new 
facts may of may not be relevant to future intel¬ 
lectual progress or to society's needs All who 
are familiar with the history of the physical 
sciences know that there has been a tremendous 
amount of thrashing around in the underbrush 
even during those times when giants were hewing 
out dazzling paths through the virgin forests. Or 
to vary the metaphor, we are all aware of how 
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many scholars have continued to dig assiduously 
but tmprofitably in exhausted mines All of which 
Is inevitable and trivial except when loyalties and 
traditions urge men to claim either that digging is 
a worth-while activity in and for itself, or that 
the yield from an exhausted vein u full of gold 

It is at this point that the argument between 
“science for science's sake” and social utility be¬ 
gins It may soon degenerate into an argument 
for the continuation of a particular line of intel¬ 
lectual activity merely because this has once lieen 
a fruitful direction of adventure The argument 
soon becomes an emotional defense by those who 
love the field in question and who endeavor to 
support their loyalty by an ap]ieal to general prin¬ 
ciples of the sacrcdness of all knowledge At this 
point young scholars start leaving the academic 
halls Society becomes impatient And rightly 
so 

IV 

Let me now turn from the first category—ac¬ 
cumulative knowledge—to the other two which, 
following Bacon closely, I shall designate as poesy 
or, if you prefer, poetry and philosophy Wliereas 
the idea of progress is both valid and significant m 
the first category, accumulative knowledge, in the 
other two the concept is not only invalid but a 
positive deterrent to relevant undertakings And 
at this point, lest all but scientists, mathematicians, 
and archaeologists leave the room in protest, I 
hasten to assert that I place no halo over the word 
progress There is no hierarchy implied in my 
classification 

Indeed, anyone who wished to give poetry or 
philosophy an inferior place as compared to ac¬ 
cumulative knowledge would soon find himself in 
an untenable position For it is obvious that 
poesy or poetry on the one hand and philosophy 
on the other together hold the keys to man's im¬ 
mediate future, Including the future of the ad¬ 
vance of accumulative knowledge. That this is 
so, current history provides ample proof Nazism 
triumphed in Germany not because the Germans 
were lacking in power to advance learning but 
because bad poetry and a wrong philosophy pre¬ 
vailed. Remember that unless we are to have 
a free society there will be little chance for prog¬ 
ress in understanding of the world of animate 
and inanimate nature in which we live. And yet 
this pro gr ess or the lack of it will affect only 
slightly the freedom or the lack of it in the United 
States in the post-war years. On the other hand, 
the ideals, the hopes, the ambitions as well as the 


doubts, the anxieties, and the fears of millions of 
men and women may well prove decisive And 
these thoughts and emotions are largely condi¬ 
tioned by the jiuetry and philosophy of the day 

Tliere are countless vexatious questions which 
must be daily answered by each of us as individ¬ 
uals and collectively as a nation, and for which 
there are as yet no answers provided by our fund 
of accumulative knowledge Considerable non¬ 
sense is often talked about applying the scientific 
method to social problems Wlint is this scien¬ 
tific method ? The usual philosophic inquiries into 
the question seem to mu a bit unreal when one sur- 
vevs the range of methods actually employed hy 
sciences as remote from each oilier as geology, 
systematic botany, organic chemistry and mathe¬ 
matical physics Perhaps science is after all only 
organized common sense, preferably derived From 
experiment and preferably organized on a quan¬ 
titative basis 

Perhaps by the scientific method one means 
only an impartial examination of a situation, an 
holiest attempt to use rational powers to analyze 
complexities If so, the phrase is badly chosen 
It blinds us to an important distinction between 
situations where value judgments are by necessity 
involved and those where they can he eliminated 
from the frame of reference Only m the latter 
case are methods comparable to those used m 
the advancement of knowledge really applicable 
Yet the difference between disciplined and well 
infnrmed judgments involving values on the one 
hand, and on the other exlragavant and ignorant 
opinions, is the difference between civilization and 
harbansm 

One of the chief ends of education is surely to 
develoji the capacity for making civilized judg¬ 
ments on all those matters of value winch are 
involved in so many vital human decisions Such 
judgments can be illumined often by our knowl¬ 
edge of the past experiences of the race, hut they 
are largely determined by emotional reactions and 
cliannels of thought wliose pattern by necessity 
vanes from age to age It is thus the poetry and 
philosophy of the present, rather than accumula¬ 
tive knowledge, which play the significant role in 
outlining the next act in the drama of world 
history 

If We use the term poetry to cover all creative 
insights into human destiny whatever their form 
may be, and the word phdosojihy to include the 
whole expanse of analytical and speculative 
thought except for mathematics and the sciences, 
we see that many aspects of a scholar’s labors fall 
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within these bounds Together with accumulative 
knowledge these two classes comprise the field of 
secular learning All matters closely related to 
religious faith must form a fourth category. With 
their relation to society and the scholar, 1 do not 
propose to deal tonight For, in the phraseology 
of Bacon, I am not trespassing on the field of 
divine learning, but confining myself entirely to 
that of human learning 

With this limitation, all the usual fields of 
scholarly activity are included in the three cate¬ 
gories I have named accumulative knowledge, 
poetry, and philosophy Many cut across two 
and even all three. For example, history as an 
interpretation by the present of the past must rest 
on accumulative knowledge, but consciously or un¬ 
consciously reflect the phdosophy of the writer, 
and it has been said more than once that every 
great historian is not oidy a historian but a poet 
In general, the humanities and the social sciences, 
to use our modem terms, cut across all three 
fields, and only rarely does the major part of a 
traditional subject fall within the boundaries of 
accumulative knowledge For this reason it would 
seem a grave error to treat these discipline* aa 
though the increase of accumulative knowledge 
(an advance in learning) were tlie significant as¬ 
pect of the undertaking Only in a very few 
instances is that true today, in my opinion 

The significance of poetry and philosophy is ndt 
to be measured in terms of progress or advance 
Try, for example, my imaginary operation of 
bringing back to life great figures of the past 
We can hardly doubt how Galileo, Newton, Har¬ 
vey, or Winckdmann would respond to a glimpse 
at the contemporary answers to the questions 
which they raised It is far otherwise with Michel¬ 
angelo, Rembrandt, Dante, Milton, or Keats. It 
is far otherwise with Thomas Aquinas, Spinoza, 
Locke, or Kant You and I might argue until 
midpight whether or not the particular artist or 
poet or philosopher would feel that the present 
state of art or pqetry or philosophy was an ad¬ 
vance or a retrogression from the days when he 
himself was a creative spirit, There would be no 
unanimity among such an audience as the one I 
am addressing tonight; and more significant still, 
no agreement between the majority view which 
might prevail here and that which would have 
prevailed in a similar gathering half a century ago. 

We arehot dealing with accumulative knowledge 
when we spealf of poetry or philosophy We are 
dealing with something far more vital, in a sense 
fy more practical; sorpethlng that affert* for bet¬ 


ter or worse the ambrtiont and the conduct of 
civilized man. The advance of learning is here a 
trivial matter, relevance is tested by the ordeal of 
battle. New disciples will flock to those masters 
who sit not in an ivory tower or with their vision 
fixed on a by-gone day, but who endeavor to 
understand and interpret the scene that unfolds 
year by year before their eyes, or to those others 
who, alive to the significance of the present, seek 
to bring nourishment and enlightenment from the 
wisdom of the past 

It has been well said that a jxiet’a garden 
should be not in the market place hut hard by. 
By the same token, a university—the home of 
scholars—should be bounded by both the market 
place and the poet’s garden This location pre¬ 
supposes, of course, that there will be ample op¬ 
portunity for communication over the academic 
walla The philosophers and those who seek to 
advance learning, I assume are largely academi¬ 
cians How much they should also be either 
poets or active in the market place is an open 
question. As far as the accumulation of knowl¬ 
edge la concerned, the problems involved are rather 
superficial The relation between pure and ap¬ 
plied science can be adjusted with little difficulty 
and to the mutual advantage of both the progress 
of science and the welfare of society 

The same is true of those aspects of social sci¬ 
ence which are clearly concerned with accumula¬ 
tive knowledge. But when we come to the more 
usual case, where large elements of philosophy and 
some poetry are admixed, the situation alters. 
Since the relevance of such undertakings depends 
on their relevance to the ideals of the future which 
arise from the maelstrom of the present, one can 
maintain that the soda] philosopher must travel 
constantly between the market place or forum and 
the academic halls. 

On the other hand, a well-known economist has 
expressed the view that 

the semes of social science and the practice of the 
arts of democratic government are vacations cadi of 
which may be pursued with sincerity and singleness 
of purpose, but they cannot be combined. A social 
scientist cannot become a politician by speech or writ¬ 
ing or affiliation without losing value si a scientific 
Investigator and a teacher, Without derogation from 
essential academic freedom, those who choose the 
arartemlc vocation in the social soedees should im¬ 
pose on themselves reticences and self-denials in the 
political and practical field, which would not be neces¬ 
sary for teachcra of other subjects, but are necessary 
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to cm to the ftoriil tcientlit that emotional detach¬ 
ment (rotn his subject which comes naturally to the 
biologist or chemist 

It may be a surprise to many to learn that the 
author of these words is Sir William Beverulge 
The quotation is from his farewell address to the 
London School of Economics in June, 1937 The 
sentiments expressed are directly contrary to what 
is current practice both here and in Great Britain 
Which view is right? 

I wonder if the answer is not to lie found in 
the distinction 1 have endeavored to maintain be¬ 
tween accumulative knowledge and philosophy If 
we call those whose atm it is to advance learning 
scientists (though this is had nomenclature), then 
if a professor wishes to be a social scientist he 
may well follow Beveridge's admonition If, 
however, he is a social philosopher and wishes his 
thinking to be germane to the problems of the 
day, he can liardly fail to become identified with 
politics from time to time—that is, he will take a 
position that results in his being affiliated in the 
public eye with an issue which has become politi¬ 
cal In a sense he is an 'applied scholar and his 
political activity is as much a measure of his 
stature as the corresponding field activities of an 
applied scientist or engineer 

The difficulties seem to me to arise primarily 
because confusion reigns over what is social sci¬ 
ence and what social philosophy Or, perhaps, 
more often the confusion arises because a given 
professor endeavors to be at the same time a so¬ 
cial philosopher and a social scientist I think the 
academic world needs both, but I doubt if they 
can be combined in a single individual for the 
reasons Sir William Beveridge has pointed out 
Furthermore, T think the distinction between the 
two types of individuals might well be made ex¬ 
plicit with advantage to both the public and tlie 
universities, 

I have assumed that a major share of both ad¬ 
vancing learning and fostering philosophy -will he 
the responsibility of the universities in the years 
ahead Research institutes will, of course, also 
play an important part, particularly m the applied 
sciences including medicine But by and Urge the 
more fundamental the scholarly or scientific work, 
the more difficult it is to provide for it in advance. 
The exceptional man turns the unexpected corner 
(p ways which cannot be foreseen No one can 
designate the targets in advance. This fact makes 
difficult the organization of research even in ap¬ 
plied fields. It practically makes impossible the 


planning of research in other areas The scholar 
must be a free agent and may or may not be pro¬ 
ductive This being the case, it is unlikely that 
society will foot his bills hence a large share of 
scholarly undertakings rrruBt be coupled with an¬ 
other activity, namely, professional teaching And 
the organization of our universities must be kept 
as flexible as possible if they are to serve the na¬ 
tion as they should Whenever we are fortunate 
enough to see a man of genius emerging, he should 
be given the greatest possible scope within a uni¬ 
versity The usual academic compartments should 
not confine him either in Ins relation to the stu¬ 
dents or to the investigation which he has in mind 

Our scholars will be teachers I except only 
the fields of applied science, including medicine 
I base this prophecy on the past history of the 
methods by which society lias supjioried the ad¬ 
vancement of learning even in times of unqualified 
enthusiasm Hut wliether or not the combination 
of professional education with scholarly endeavors 
is the most likely way of financing the latter, is it 
not essential that our intellectual leaders be in 
close contact with tlie most promising youths of 
the oncoming generation? There is no oilier way 
til which we can be certain that the current of 
intellectual Adventure will continue to flow vig¬ 
orously ahead 

In tlie United States we have many different 
types of institutions of higher learning Tins is 
fortunate for several reasons In the first place, 
we can rest assured that tmly drastic action coukl 
enforce a regimentation In the second place, the 
numlier and variety of our universities spell as¬ 
surance that there will be intensive competition 
This in turn means we shall continue to provide 
adequately by one means or another for excep¬ 
tional scholars and brilliant teachers These two 
advantages are great, indeed, and far outweigh the 
evils inherent in the inchoate educational system 
which to outsiders seems often both inexplicable 
and thoroughly unsound 

The great flame of war which has seared all of 
Europe places heavy responsibilmes m our hands. 
A large share of the future of the scholarly activi¬ 
ties of the world must be earned on m the next 
decade on this continent To meet this challenge 
we need invoke no powers of the Federal govern¬ 
ment,-nor embark on a vast program of building 
special institutes for scholarly undertakings We 
need not organize into a hierarchy our institu¬ 
tions of higher education We need only make 
certain that to-foster the spirit of free inquiry 
shall be an ambition of the American people. 
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We need ask only that the nation support our 
diversified American universities, not only as edu¬ 
cational institutions but as communities of schol¬ 
ars. If the response be favorable, for the rest we 
need have no fear 

V 

Now in conclusion, may I say just a word in 
answer to the obvious criticism that in trisecting 
the field of intellectual activity in a new and arbi¬ 
trary fashion I have destroyed the unity of the 
ancient society of scholars. To my mind, the 
unity of the world of pure learning (including sci¬ 
ence, philosophy, and as much of poetry as the 
writers, artists, and poets will allow) is based not 
on a common method but on a common motiva¬ 
tion Perhaps, I should rather say dedication 
For the scholar, the seeker after truth, whether he 
be mathematician, archaeologist, scientist, philoso¬ 
pher, poet, or theologian, must come Into the court 
of public opinion not only with clean hands but 
with a consecrated heart He must have integrity 


of purpose, a disciplined Imagination, and the 
power of critical analysis of both the problem at 
hand and his own contributions. In addition he 
must have high standards of performance as to 
the technical aspects of his task. 

His rewards are not measured in terms of ma¬ 
terial riches or the satisfactions which to many 
men are most enduring. For him neither wealth, 
nor power; neither the happiness which comes 
from contributing immediately to the public wel¬ 
fare, nor the exhilaration of being one of the 
builders of an expanding industrial age Unlike 
the applied scientist or the social philosopher who 
is in the arena of active life, he will know little 
of the extremely unscientific problems involved in 
the management of men His ambition aa a 
scholar, a philosopher, or a poet will be merely to 
seek the truth with all the skill and power at his 
command. This he will do humbly and yet with 
joy and pride For without exalting his calling 
above that of others, he may nevertheless hope 
that from his labors will issue something that die 
“world may not willingly let die.” 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF RESEARCH 

The American nation is in process of assuming, 
through the power of her military, naval, and air 
forces, and the technological organisation requisite 
to that power, a position of major responsibility 
for peace and civilisation in the post-war era. 
Adequately to meet the commitments which such 
a responsibility entails, the United States will, of 
necessity, be forced to enlarge Iwthr political and 
social honsons and at the same tune to develop, 
to a degree hitherto unrealized, the scientific bases 
which that enhanced influence in the counsels of 
the world will, in large measure, require 

The progress of science and the technological 
changes that have resulted therefrom have pro¬ 
ceeded with auto-accelerating pace over the lost 
thirty years .Some concept of what the com mg 
decades may hold can be learned from the history 
of this country during World War I and the inter- 
war years with respect to scientific achievement, 
and the pattern there revealed will be a miniature 
of what must inevitably follow from the revolu¬ 
tionary changes in technology that die present 
war has produced In 1914 American science 
looked to Europe for leadership. As Dr C M 
Stine noted in an address to American chemists 
one year ago ■ 

It was a simple, almost a scientifically primitive 
economy In which we Americans then lived. On all 
the seven seas, America-bound ships heavy with 
goods and raw materials testified to our dependency 
on foreign lands The homes in which we lived 
differed little from those of our great-grandfathers, 
the tailors of the Caesars knew the textiles of which 
we made our clothes, the finishes of our 1914-model 
horseless carriages dated to ancient Egypt and the 
building of the Pyramids All steel rusted- The 
best rubber tires were worn out after about 3,000 
miles of highly uncertain road service 

One shudders at what might be our plight if those 
were the tires of today, or If by some colossal blunder 
we hod failed to establish an organic chemical In¬ 
dustry in the United States as a consequence of that 
other war's bitter lessons. 


Thank God, we did establish a chemical industry I 

We did more than that We established a nation¬ 
wide common consciousness of the power of science 
in every branch of American industry Steel, tex¬ 
tiles, transportation, foods, oil, in fact every basic 
producer, came to the turn in the lane where an 
signposts of progress pointed in one direction—to 
the research laboratory We did not get there all at 
once, but most of us got there long before German 
hob-nailed boots were pounding over the streets of 
Warsaw. 

Expenditures for industrial research in the United 
States rose from an inconsequential sum yearly in 
the pre-Worki-War-1 period, to an amount estimated 
at $300,000,000 yearly in the pre-World-War-IT 
period. The number of research laboratories grew 
to more than 2,000 Huge sums were spent in ex¬ 
panding technical and scientific schools to meet the 
demands of our awakened youth The number of 
doctorates granted in chemistry alone was multiplied 
by 20 or 30 times 

Similar if less immediate changes occurred in 
the science and technology of physics with ad¬ 
vances in communications and transport, based 
upon electronics and aerodynamics, reaching a 
tremendous pace of growth only within the last 
few years Mathematic#, pure and applied, shared 
in the effort and took its part in the scientific and 
technical educational task that was required. Im¬ 
mediately after World War I, when the impact of 
war had revealed the necessity for expanded train¬ 
ing in science, the Rockefeller Foundation initi¬ 
ated through the National Research Council in 
Washington a senes of post-doctorate National 
Research fellowships in astronomy, mathematics, 
physics, and chemistry. These fellowships aimed 
initially at the building up of a scientific person¬ 
nel from which the required enlarged body of 
college and university science professors could be 
drawn The record shows abundantly how this 
was in' large measure accomplished, and in our 
present stress we can see how far-sighted the 
policy was and how much today we lean for 
leaders upon the men so trained 
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Industry alio found that the available number 
of graduate students waa Inadequate to the de¬ 
mands of rapidly expanding programs of Indus¬ 
trial research and itself took a hand in Simulating 
the supply The E. I. du Pont de Nemours Com¬ 
pany initiated such a venture early in 1922 To a 
selected group of universities with good reputa¬ 
tions in chemistry, the company offered to the de¬ 
partment of chemistry a fellowship at the graduate 
student level without any restrictions as to choice 
of fellow, nsture of the research work pursued, or 
ultimate ambition of the student selected The 
aftn was frankly to increase the number of stu¬ 
dents pursuing work for the doctorate in chemis¬ 
try. The philosophy behind the fellowships was 
that, ultimately, an Increase in the number and 
quality of graduate students m chemistry would 
mean an improved research personnel m their 
own laboratories The example of the du Pont 
Company has been widely imitated by other 
chemical organizations. In physics, the policy 
has been notably less evident, but the current de¬ 
mand for research men in physics suggests that 
a similar intensive development of graduate stu¬ 
dent! is due 

The universities themselves have contributed 
generously to the expansion of research personnel 
by the System of part-time assistantships Here, 
also, owing to larger elections in the chemical 
field, the expansion has been greatest in the de-' 
pertinents of chemistry, but the current demand 
for physicists and the probability that it will con¬ 
tinue suggest that a similar measure of expansion 
is at hand in physics. It is via this path that 
many of the research personnel in induitry and 
umveruty have obtained their training for the 
doctorate hi America, at least during one or two 
years of their training period It la largely from 
the ranks of such assistants that the best are 
drawn to fill fellowship vacancies tn the final 
yearqof study and research where freedom from 
other obligations constitutes a prime asset. 

The growth of t£e educational supply to meet 
the research demand has led inevitably to steady 
imp ro vement in the quality of educational and re¬ 
search activity in American colleges and universi¬ 
ties in the mter-war years. American science and 
■dentists have, in the main, been prepared for the 
-tremendous calls that the present war has IsJd 
upon them Leaden in the scientific effort have 
received a' generous measure of support from 
educational foundations There has grown up as 
a result, in and out of the universities, center* of 
research devoted to a group of connected prob¬ 


lem*. Dr. G E K. Mees, of the Eastman Kodak 
Research Laboratories, classifies such laboratories 
"as ‘convergent’ in distinction from the more usual 
‘divergent 1 laboratories, in which problems of 
many kinds are studied 1 ’ Such a laboratory of 
the co nv er g e n t type may well be described, Dr. 
Mees believes, as a “research institute,” and it is 
this type of research institute that he expects to 
be the most important of the agencies for the 
production of fundamental science in the future. 
The research institute is a growth of the last half- 
century in the organization of research. It has 
grown out of the specialization of investigators, 
generally at universities, in some field of work im¬ 
portant enough to attract students lo the field and 
resulting finally in the establishment of the labora¬ 
tory in question as the center for research in the 
subject Abroad and at home many examples 
may be cited. The Cavendish laboratory at Cam¬ 
bridge, under J J Thomson for the study of the 
electron and under Rutherford for radioactive and 
nuclear studies, the Leiden laboratories under 
Kammerlingh Onnes for low-temperature re¬ 
search, are examples from universities abroad 
The Kaiser Wilhelm Institute for Physical Chem¬ 
istry In Dahlem under Haber is an example of a 
research institute that gTew out of foundation fore¬ 
sight and generosity The Geophysical Labora¬ 
tory at Washington and the Mount Wilson Ob¬ 
servatory are research institutes m this country 
established Ijy the Garnegic Institution The grant 
by the International Education Board for the 
200-Inch telescope on Mount Palomer, California, 
and the appropriation by the Rockefeller Founda¬ 
tion to the University of California for the con¬ 
struction of the giant cyclotron designed by E O. 
Lawrence directly tend to make of these centers 
research institutes of the type under consideration. 

To a lesser degree, over the whole country, 
monetary grants in support of promising research 
work and re se arc h men are producing research 
Institutes convergent rather than divergent in na¬ 
ture, within the framework of existing universi¬ 
ties or as separate organizations with some degree 
of affiliation with college or umvenity. We may 
dte In this connection the Institute of Paper 
Chemistry at Appleton, Wisconsin, and The In¬ 
stitute of Gas Technology with headquarter! in 
Chicago. The American Petroleum Institute has 
made Ohio State University the headquarter! of 
research effort which also provide! materials for 
research work in many institutions. The Ameri¬ 
can Petroleum Institute for many yean has spon¬ 
sored a large pro g r a m of research la the United 
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State* Bureau of Standards in Washington. This 
is true, also, of the Textile Foundation, and from 
this research effort may spring a central institute 
for fundamental research in textiles, affiliated with 
some educational foundation Cellulose chemis¬ 
try, the chemistry of starch and of sugar, are ex¬ 
amples of other research efforts which may mature 
into research institutes of the type here under 
discussion. Some of the industrial research lab¬ 
oratories can indeed be described as research In¬ 
stitutes The research laboratories of the East¬ 
man Kodak Company at Rochester can be cited 
u a Research Institute for Photography. The 
research laboratories of the General Electric Com¬ 
pany at Schenectady, of the Bell Telephone Com¬ 
pany at New York City and Summit, N J , and 
that of the Westmghouse Company at Pittsburgh, 
Pa, rate high among the research Institutes of the 
country In this last case, the institute aspect 
of the enterprise has been emphasized by the 
short-term fellowship scheme for post-doctorate 
research men that the Westmghouse Company has 
sponsored. The regional laboratories of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, with 
laboratories devoted specifically to research in the 
principal agricultural products of the East, South, 
Central and Western areas of the country, are 
government-sponsored research efforts of the re¬ 
search institute type 

In England, there are parallel developments 
Under the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research there are organizations such as the Na¬ 
tional Physical Laboratory and the Government 
Chemical Laboratory, and also a number of in¬ 
dustrial research associations notably in cotton, 
wool, and silk. The British Rubber Producers 
Research Association sponsors a broad program 
of fundamental research on rubber. The Fuel 
Research Board has conducted a comprehensive 
program on liquid fuels during the years between 
the two World Wan, and plans for fundamental 
research on coal have developed during the present 
war years. Naturally, under the stress of war 
requirements, the scientific establishments, in Eng¬ 
land as here, devoted to the spedal problems of 
war urgency have multiplied considerably 

It is a matter of universal experience that tbe 
Conduct of warfare, on the scale and with the 
e q uipmen t that modem technology has made possi¬ 
ble, requires a tremendous research potential be¬ 
hind the actual military farces. It is not sur¬ 
prising, therefore, in the light of the achievements 
of the Russian forces during the last two years, 
that, is Russia, can be found the most extensive 


planned development of the research institute. 
The organization of these Institutes has been de¬ 
scribed by J G Crowther in his book, Soviet 
Sctence They stem from the Russian Academy 
of Sciences, and, under separate committees of 
academicians and associates, various groups of 
institutes are organized in each firtd of science 
Among the more notable of these are the Academy 
of Agricultural Science, with N I Vavilov, the 
eminent geneticist, as one of its outstanding mem¬ 
bers, the Phystco-Technical Institute directed by 
Joffe. the Institute for Chemical Physics, asaod- 
ated with N Semenov, and the Optical Institute, 
the three last with headquarters in Leningrad, the 
Karpov Institute of Physical Chemistry at Mos¬ 
cow, and many others. The year 1942 gave Rus¬ 
sian Soviet science a welcome opportunity to sum¬ 
marize the progress which had been achieved in 
25 years from the Revolution m 1912 In thia 
process of self-examination it was, in one place, 
conducted without hesitation 

that Soviet science does not lag behind scientific 
achievements in other countries and that Soviet 
scientists ire leaden in many branches of science 
The original plan for expansion of the chemical 
Industry during the third five-year plan (1938-1942) 
which provided for a 237 percent expansion of chemi¬ 
cal Industry is being stressed. The war did not 
decrease the scope of this development It only 
brought forward the practical requirements of the 
day 

In addition to at eel, non-ferrous metals, and the 
heavy chemical industry, petroleum, synthetic 
rubber, plastics, and the synthetic fibre industry 
were all included ui the scope of the plans The 
research effort by 1941 had resulted in 40 special 
chemical research institutes, 70 chemical and 
chemical engineering schools or departments m 
technical colleges, with from 35,000 to 40,000 
students and some 5,000 chemists and chemical 
engineers graduated each year The losses sus¬ 
tained in the initial year of war were compensated 
“with a substantial margin” by evacuation and re¬ 
sumption of work m research institutes, colleges, 
and industrial establishments in the eastern terri¬ 
tories of the Soviet Union. 

Institutes pf the type here considered can be in 
do sense regarded as substitutes for the industrial 
resezich laboratory These latter are essential if 
the new developments in fundamental science are 
to be translated into industrial processes and prod¬ 
uct*. The research institute must be regarded, 
with the university research laboratory, as the 
principal source of that body of fundamental 
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science which the industrial research laboratory 
will bring into practical application. The ener¬ 
getic demandi for applied science now with us due 
to war have only served to show, m sharper focus, 
how the solutions of desired Industrial problems 
are oftentimes delayed by gaps in our funda¬ 
mental knowledge In the solution of pressing 
war problems how often have we to lose time in 
learning the science underlying the desired ap¬ 
plication The industrial laboratory must look 
in large measure to the university and research in¬ 
stitute, even in normal times, for such hasic data 
The advantage which industry would reap there¬ 
from would lie not so much in the immediate re¬ 
turns from the fundamental re s earch Imt in the 
speed and economy of effort with which industry 
can utilize such effort in the solution of its own 
practical problems The contrast between Ameri¬ 
can technology in World War I and today, in the 
volume of technical effort that it can put forth and 
in the speed with which new problems can be 
solved, is undoubtedly due to the great growth 
of fundamental science in this country in the 
inter-war years. 

There is another aspect of the problem of or¬ 
ganization for scientific research in the post-war 
world that is so comprehensive as to be outside the 
scope of our present considerations but neverthe¬ 
less of extreme importance for the successful solu¬ 
tion of the problem and the correlation of that 
solution with other aspects of post-war life. It 
will be necessary to re-examine the general proc¬ 
esses of education at the primary, high school, and 
college levels if we are to provide an adequately 
trained and broadly educated personnel to enter 
the field of scientific research in the years ahead. 
The educational institutions of the country have 
been challenged by the events of recent years, and 
in the processes of self-examination the leaders of 
educational thought have discerned that all was not 
well iWith the educational activities of the inter¬ 
war era It is recognized that in many respects 
education is at the cross-roads, and various chal¬ 
lenging analyses of our earlier efforts have recently 
been issued. The new civilization that must 
emerge from the stress of these times will call for 
the education of man for freedom, for the forma¬ 
tion of free men in free common wealths To 
■secure this it will be necessary that the immense 
needs for technological and scientific training shall 
be balanced by com p e te nt education in the liberal 
arts and hmtiaqe studies. A balance most, how¬ 
ever, be maintained, so that science and research 
shall continue to attract a steady quota of the 


competent minds in each succeeding generation of 
students. Nor should their scientific orientation 
be unduly delayed by too great a monopoly of their 
earlier formative years in excessive devotion to 
non-scientific training. There is a general meas¬ 
ure of agreement and a corresponding fund of 
good will to find a solution of this vital problem 
of early education in a blend of the essentials of 
a humanistic education with those elements of a 
liberal education that can best be aroused by the 
record of man’s attainment, through the years, to 
his present status in science and the consequences 
of that achievement on the lives of us all 

THE DIRECTION OF RESEARCH 

The problem of direction of research is a per¬ 
sonnel problem It resolves itself when a com¬ 
petent director is found. If wc think over the 
great centers of research in the physical sciences, 
whether in fundamental science or applied, do 
we not finally center our thoughts on the man who 
aymbolized the laboratory? Berzelius, Arrhenius, 
Svedberg span a century in chemical science in 
Sweden; from Ostwold to Haber and Nemst runs 
the story of German research in physical chemis¬ 
try. We think of the Cavendish laboratory in 
Cambridge in terms of Clerk Maxwell, Rayleigh, 
J J Thomson, and Rutherford, of the Royal In¬ 
stitution m terms of Davy, Faraday, Dewar, and 
Bragg MicheIson and Millikan, Richards, Comp¬ 
ton, Lawrence, Whitnty, Mees; is it not the di¬ 
rectors who have made the research center by 
their own eminence in research or their own 
faculty of appraising the talents of others, organ¬ 
izing them, and giving to them full scope? “I 
worked with X,” is the formula that the young 
scientist will use to describe his framing rather 
than “I worked at Y,” and in so doing he will 
reveal the qualities of inspiration and leadership 
that he had the good fortune to enjoy He will 
have told of the "director” who did not direct, 
but drew forth from Ins associate the best that he 
could give. 

There is no problem m discovering a research 
director when the Institute grows from small be¬ 
ginnings around the pioneer in a new field. The 
speed with which the institute gro ws , the health 
of that growth, wifl largely lie in the capacities 
for direction which the pioneer himself p™—yw , 
There will be those who, in relative isolation, or 
at best with a few chosen colleagues, will plan 
their pathway into the unknown. Some researches 
will demand large groups of co-operating assis¬ 
tants, large dolts of expensive equipment, which 
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will require a director who, in addition to hii own 
scientific gifts, must needs have the power of 
appeal to younger colleagues and to supporting 
foundations or industries, 

It is in the choice of a research director to take 
on the mantle of his predecessor in an organisation 
that has already attained to eminence that the jirin- 
dpal problem of research direction arises To 
step into the vacant directorship is no light un¬ 
dertaking for any new incumbent, nor is his selec¬ 
tion an easy responsibility for any governing 
board The learned societies and the scientific 
academies must assume a large share in such re¬ 
sponsibility It in for them to realize that '‘the 
supply of competent candidates,” as Dr Buckley, 
of the Bell Telephone Laboratories, observes, "is 
lamentably low ” He doubts “whether it could 
be successfully augmented by any systematic edu¬ 
cational procedure. The problem is more to find 
than to develop those who have the necessary 
qualifications " Dr Mees would apply the prag¬ 
matic test to those who are selected 

When an institute director is making a success and 
producing valuable work, his field of activity should 
be enlarged and the institute given increased scope 
When he is doing only moderately well, it is prob¬ 
ably unwise to expand his field even though he may 
blame insufficient support for his inability to produce 
results Good mm will produce results with a mini¬ 
mum of means, but, as toon as they do so, the further 
means should be supplied. 

Nor does he worry too much about the situation 
that may arise if the staff and even the director 
should be appointed for other reasons than their 
competence “This difficulty will supply its own 
remedy The institute will simply fail, and the 
advance of science, locally checked, will proceed 
elsewhere ” 

It seems reasonably certain that the selection of 
research directors and research professors will in 
the long run he moat successful if the body re¬ 
st Kxuuble for selection consist primarily of scien¬ 
tific men. Breadth of interest within that body of 
scientists may help to promote wisdom of choice. 
The important chairs of science in Sweden are 
filled only after consultation with colleagues 
abroad. Within one American university at least, 
the nominations to a research professorship in 
sny one science must be approved by the research 
committee representative of all the sciences there 
taught. It is also quite certain that largely non- 
sdentific boards of control with power to formu¬ 
late scientific programs for both war and peace 


and with power to presen be personnel and facili¬ 
ties for those programs, as is true of certain pro- 
|K)snla originating in this country from legislative 
sources, cannot conceivably he productive of the 
scientific direction and potential that the country 
needs in either war or peace 

THE SUPPORT OF RESEARCH 

In the field of industrial research there is no 
problem of support Technological progress has 
revealed, in an ever-increasing measure, lliat re¬ 
search is the pnee of industrial development, that 
it cun revolutionize the basts of industry, render 
obsolete the equipment and techniques of today 
in the new procedures of tomorrow Facing a 
fight for survival by the eomjietition which origi¬ 
nates in the research laboratories, individual or¬ 
ganizations and co-operating groups are deciding 
to insure their own financial stability and future 
by a large premium of researcli effort There is 
abundant evidence lliat such insurance pays real 
dividends 

Although this is true of a]ipbed science, in basic 
science, from which all future applied science 
must inevitably stem, the financial problem of sup¬ 
port is far from reassuring Fundamental re¬ 
search is rarely directly or immediately profitable, 
nor can it readily be made self-supporting Its 
principal assets are long-range in nature, whether 
from the body of workers which it produces or 
the new principles which it formulates from which 
applied science will ultimately derive the richest 
revenues Faraday, formulating the principles 
of induction and the laws of electrolysis, is sepa¬ 
rated from the electrical age and the electrochemi¬ 
cal industry by SO years or more of technical 
incubation Sabatier, in hi9 humble laboratory in 
Toulouse, never shared in the wealth which the 
principles of catalysis that he laid down brought 
to a diversity of industries, in fat-hardening, syn¬ 
thetic alcohols, and the petroleum industry. The 
discovery that the uranium atom undergoes fission 
processes induced by neutrons, while it mokes the 
age of atomic energy attainable, will not secure 
the institutions in which such discoveries were 
made from future problems of support 

In large measure the support of fundamental 
scioitific research has, in the past, been the proud 
privilege of private phdantrophy Only in recent 
decades has any measure of support come from 
industry and government This is especially true 
in the English-speaking world In Germany, in¬ 
dustry has been more closely Imit to and has more 
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handsomely supported, hitherto, the prosecution of 
basic science. In Soviet Russia, the great de¬ 
velopment of her modern science has been closely 
tied to the State, in agreement with the prevalent 
political ideology, both for direction and for sup¬ 
port What of the future? 

For many reasons the outlook for support from 
private philanthrophy is not inviting The leveling 
influence of destructive warfare, the heavy taxa¬ 
tion on incomes and inheritance which inevitably 
accompany such effort, all unply that institutions 
of fundamental research which have so richly 
drawn upon private fortunes in (lie jest (or their 
foundation and continuance face a leaner future 
so far an such sources of income are concerned 
It will be necessary to take all measures possible 
to maintain such private donations in support of 
science at as high a level as can be achieved, since 
it is certain that support of such a nature is, of all 
support, the most desirable and the least hedged 
around with difficulties of administration If the 
accumulations of wealth in the future, being leas, 
imply a decrease m the size of individual fortunes 
and a consequent diminution in size of donations 
to research, ways must be found to increase the 
number of donations that can be secured. The 
broadening interest in the potentialities and effects 
of scientific research should result in a broadening 
of the bases from which private support might 
come Research scientists and research directors 
incur in this respect a definite obligation to the 
areas in which their work is m progress Civic 
and state contact! with successful research work 
should amplify civic and suite support if for rea¬ 
sons of local pride alone The obligations of 
research scientists do not end when they hare 
achieved successfully the scientific objectives which 
they set themselves That something has been 
lacking hitherto in scientist-donor contacts is evi¬ 
dent from some observations of Dr Buckley: 

It sums to me that those concerned with the sup¬ 
port of fundamental research have not taken into 
adequate account the need for winning recognition 
and acclaim for the doaor Those who conduct re¬ 
searches and publish their rsulti are commonly very 
■finch concerned with their own recognition and very 
desirous of public acclaim. They have been notably 
deficient in calling public attention to the source of 
funds with which the work was done. In this rsgard, 
ir seems to me that not only has real injustice been 
done, but research workers have failed to win support 
which they might have won had this matter of recog¬ 
nition for the dondr been given proper attention, 
particularly In the* case of pnvmte donations. This 
is a problem not easily soared, and I think there Is 


real need for development of a technique of recogni¬ 
tion that treats the donor fairly and that doe* not 
result in the promotion of donations in ways which 
will be tm fortunate. 

The officers of the American Philosophical So¬ 
ciety have frequently noted this type of blind spot 
in the recipient of research support The disease 
should be cured if for no other reason than that 
fair and encouraging recognition of donors is 
productive of wider donor activity Giving is 
contagious. 

The support of fundamental research by in¬ 
dustries is a problem of great complexity. It has 
been argued by some that boards of direction of 
industry have no right to utilize the stockholders’ 
monies In support of scientific research, the bear¬ 
ing of winch on the profit-making of the industry 
is at beat arguable and at worst very remote. The 
legal aspects of such su|iport have been debated on 
many occasions. The returns to an industrial 
donor are generally indirect and are normally of 
benefit to the donor industry and its competitors 
alike. Industries of great breadth of aevity 
with highly developed industrial research orgiimza- 
tions of tbeir own can most easily accomnodate 
themselves to these factors m industrial support of 
basic research, and seize swiftly for their own 
advantage the results that accrue from such sup¬ 
port Taking the long-range view and admitting 
that immediate profits from new discoveries are 
rare, we must concede that industry docs receive 
benefit from fundamental research in at least two 
important directions The supply of adequately 
trained research workers inevitably increases In 
centers of intense research activity. The new dis¬ 
covery is as hiring ■« gold in the Yukon Territory 
Further, the broadening of understanding that 
accompanies each new scientific discovery means 
for the industrial research laboratory a surer, 
swifter, and more economical approach to its own 
objectives. The history of synthetic toluene is in¬ 
structive In this regard. In both World Wan I 
and II the need for toluene far exceeded the peace¬ 
time production from coal-tar sources As early 
as 1916, in World War I, the possibility of pro¬ 
ducing toluene from petroleum source materials 
was realized. But, expenditures running into 
miUions of dollars did not solve the industrial 
problem at that tune. Two decades of research 
in the basic aspects and principles of catalysis were 
needed to indicate in what direction the program, 
which led to failure in 1914-1918, could sorely 
and Swiftly be brought to a simple technical solu¬ 
tion. There arc many examples which could be 
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dted of the auto-accelerating effects of basic 
scientific discoveries on the objectives of indus¬ 
trial research Large industries have, already, 
decided, and will in increasing measure in the 
future decide, to support fundamental research. 

What of the decentralised industries that oper¬ 
ate m small, widely distributed units with only a 
relatively small number capable of maintaining 
research laboratories for their industrial prob¬ 
lems ? What measure of support for pure science 
can they supply? How can they meet the com¬ 
petition from without, to which large industrial 
research organizations by the breadth of their 
own research efforts subject the little industry? 
The answer would seem to lie in a co-operative 
effort shared in limited amount by each but, in 
aggregate, large and impressive It would seem 
to lie in the development of the research insti¬ 
tute, whose main objectives should be (1) the 
prosecution of fundamental studies in the general 
field of the pertinent subject, its physics, chemis¬ 
try, biological and engineering aspects, (2) the 
dissemination of research information covering 
scientific and economic aspects of the field, and 
(3) the training in the methods of research of 
specially selected personnel at the graduate stu¬ 
dent level for future positions of responsibility 
within the industry Co-ordinated with an exist¬ 
ing educational foundation, such a lesearch in¬ 
stitute could produce mutual advantages for both 
Each would enlarge its own research horizons, 
each could supplement the others' activities with 
personnel and fatalities The advent of the co¬ 
operative research institute in the educational cen¬ 
ters of the land can be made of significant im¬ 
portance in the general problem of support for 
research. 

State and Government support of fundamental 
research is at pnee the most obvious and at the 
same time the most hazardous of all the forms of 
support. By its nature it recognizes that the 
endowment of research is the concern of all citi¬ 
zens alike and aU should share m its burdens and 
its benefits. Such support tends, at the same 
time, to enmesh the laboratory with the hurly- 
burly of competing ideologies or conflicting inter¬ 
ests that hamper even the most liberal forms of 
government and, in the worst cases, tend to de¬ 
stroy that Independence of scientific opinion, that 
autonomy of science, without which it cannot 
fulfill Its proper functions to society We are 
tpo near to recent efforts to break the autonomy 
of scientific effort, to subordinate it to State 
Ideologies and totalitarian control, to he unmind¬ 


ful of its real dangers We must not forget that 
even democratic legislative bodies have attempted 
to define w «*■ 3, in the supposed interests of their 
growing youth Can we hope, in these democratic 
forms of government, for that larger measure of 
political wisdom that is pirepared to surrender to 
competent scientific bodies, such aB the National 
Academy of Sciences, the problem of dispnsition 
of community support to scientific sections of the 
universities ant! research foundations, freeing it 
thus from every vestige of political or ideological 
control ? The history of the relations between the 
(Jmted States Government and the National Acad¬ 
emy of Sciences in the past does not augur well 
for future improvement in this regard May we 
not hop*, however, that the lessons of these harsh 
years, In which scientifically trained university 
presidents, executive officers of scientific and re¬ 
search foundations, professors of science, have 
crowded the offices of government departments 
in striking contrast to the days of pieace, may we 
not hope that those lessons will show that the 
peace can be lost, has in the past been lost, hc- 
caUBC of neglect or oversight of the major role 
that scientific discovery, no less than applied 
science, plays in those days of iieacr* May we 
not hope for the realization that, no less in peace 
than in war, local, state, national, and interna¬ 
tional relations, social and piohlical affairs, have 
became inseparable from the discoveries of the 
scientist in his laboratory and their manifold ap¬ 
plications? And, realizing this, may we not hope 
for that measure of disinterested financial support 
which shall best promote that scientific harvest? 
To secure this with maximum efficiency and least 
impedance it seems necessary that the scientists 
shall be masters in their own households 

But, masters m their own households, there 
still lies upon them the paramount necessity of 
integrating their skills and their findings with the 
broad stream of life which flows outside the lab¬ 
oratories To go forward to meet the years of 
difficulty ahead, we shall need the effort of all 
men of good will, among whom the scientist, by 
the nature of his calling, must certainly he num¬ 
bered, The processes of mutual eo-operation and 
assistance among the individual sciences must be 
multiplied The isolation of one science from 
another must become progressively less and less, 
even though the degree of specialization within a 
science becomes perhaps greater and greater This 
calls for an increasing breadth of culture and of 
education among the scientists, an increasing dedi- 
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cation by the noblest nnndi to the forward march 
of knowledge, but it calls also for a fuller ap¬ 
preciation of the social consequences of that 
knowledge, a franker recognition of the other 
factors contributory to true knowledge, to wis¬ 
dom "The modem world,” says Maritain, "by 
which 1 mean that world which is coming to an 
end before our eyes, has not been a world of 
harmony between forms of wisdom, but one of 
conflict lietween wisdom and the sciences, and,” 
he adds, "it has seen the victory of science over 
wisdom.” Have not we scientists, so to speak, 


to surrender that victory 5 ’ We shall not yield 
our energy, our courage, our diligence in search 
of truth We shall but renounce the primacy to 
which a sick world has thrust us; and we shall 
gam by our renunciation In the free world to 
which we still dare to look forward, with the 
soldiers and statesmen, artists, humanists, philoso¬ 
phers, and priests, we must integrate our scientific 
skills with the nodal and spiritual aspects of hu¬ 
man life and nature That goal attained, we 
shall not lack either direction or support for the 
physical sciences 
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Man’s curiosity is an assurance that he 'will 
seek to attain “a knowledge of the causes and 
secret motions of things, and the enlarging of the 
bounds of human empire, to the effecting of all 
things possible ”* When Francis Bacon, in the 
childhood of science, thus defined the objectives 
of scientific research, there was little obvious need 
to consider the organization and direction of re¬ 
search. Then, as now, the scientist's primary 
want was freedom for inquiry, and the means for 
providing that freedom was relatively simple and 
direct But even then it was apparent to some 
that the corporate action of natural philosophers 
would aid the individual investigator and more 
effectively secure to society the benefits of his 
discoveries 

As early as 1617 Bacon proposed in his New 
Atlantis a plan whereby such corporate action 
might be organized and established He por¬ 
trayed 

a carefully planned and well-endowed college consist¬ 
ing of a company of thirty-six "Fellows” divided into 
groups, each of which should be charged with a spe¬ 
cial department of inquiry or research The field of 
enterprise was to embrace die whole of Nature, and 
was to be both theoretical and practical, with the 
view, on the one linnd, of unravelling "the causes of 
things” and, on the other, of obtaining such a knowl¬ 
edge of facts as would lead to new discoveries and 
inventions One half of die Fellows were to be em¬ 
ployed in collecting from foreign countries and ab¬ 
stracting from books and from mechanical arts and 
liberal science/ all that had been previously discov¬ 
ered or invented The rest of the company, consist¬ 
ing of six groups, were to be variously employed in 
trying new experiments, tabulating former experi¬ 
ment* and results, and endeavouring to draw forth 
conclusions useful "for man's life and knowledge" 
and to establish generalisations that might lead to 
"greater observations, axioms, and aphorisms."* 

No such organization for the corporate action 
of groups of research scholars took shape But 
aa the bounds of scientific knowledge have been 
widened by the experimental method, so vigor- 

‘ Brands Bacon, New Atlantis 

1 Record of the Royal Society, 1940. 


ousiy advocated liy Bacon, there has been an in¬ 
creasing need of agencies for the ro-ordination 
and assistance of individual effort Now the 
necessities of war have fostered the organization 
of research to a degree undreamed of, even by 
the imaginative Bacon It is desirable that we 
pause to consider the problems—the dangers and 
the advantages—involved in this acceleration of 
an old trend 

A more immediate result of Bacon's philosophi¬ 
cal labors was the foundation of the Royal So¬ 
ciety, and thus in turn of the American Philosophi¬ 
cal Society and her sister institutions It is not 
inappropriate in these days to recall the circum¬ 
stances of their simple antecedent, as recorded by 
one who met from time to time with Robert 
Hooke, Christopher Wren, John Wallis, Robert 
Boyle, and other disciples of Francis Bacon 
"The first purpose of these meetings,” says he, 
“was no more than only the satisfaction of breath¬ 
ing a freer air, and of conversing in quiet with 
one another about the problems on which we 
were engaged or the experiments we wished to 
sec undertaken, without being engaged in the 
poisons and madness of that dismal age of wars.”' 
At these meetings there was laid the foundation 
of the Royal Society 

From then until now such associations of sci¬ 
entists have had an important influence on the 
organization and direction of research In their 
earlier days these societies played a large role in 
recruiting men for the pursuit of a scientific 
career, by the interest they aroused through their 
meetingi By personal correspondence at first, 
and later by formal publications, they have pro¬ 
vided for art exchange of information and for 
tbe lasting record of investigations and specula¬ 
tions. Through their discussions they have guided 
the course of research, and by criticism or by the 
approval implied in tbe award of honors, they 
have fo s tere d high standards of accomplishment 
When, as in our meetings, these discussions have 
encompassed many fields of learning, they have 
encouraged a breadth of outlook and have cnlti- 
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rated relations between scientific specialties 
This has been especially valuable to the biologist 
who is dependent upon the metliodnlogies of var¬ 
ious sciences, and whose knowledge relates to 
many aspects of intellectual activity The Royal 
Society and the American Philosophical Society 
have shown how such groups of scholars can 
direct the trends of research when they have 
means for financial aid at their disposal In this 
respect our mother institutiou has the advantage 
of operating under a government willing to in¬ 
trust the expenditure of large sums to the con¬ 
stituent scientists of the Royal Society for the 
support of basic research, unrestricted by political 
considerations 

An essential aspect of all these activities is the 
voluntary character of the association, formed for 
mutual encouragement and assistance, operated 
under the full control of the scholars alorte. 

In the early days, the societies had an impor¬ 
tant responsibility for the training of scientific 
investigators, which is an essential element m the 
direction of research As the universities grad¬ 
ually extended their curricula to include scientific 
subjects and laboratory instruction, the teaching 
functions of the learned society became less sig¬ 
nificant But our concern for scientific discovery 
imposes upon us a continuing responsibility for 
scrutinizing the education of those who will carry 
on our work. 

At first the universities did little more than 
adopt the informal methods previously employed 
by the societies, and the instruction was direct 
and personal As the practical values of scien¬ 
tific tools and knowledge have gained popular 
a]ipreciation, the teaching functions of the scien¬ 
tist I lave become confused by the variety of his 
duties In one pattern of education we endeavor 
to give large numbers of relatively uninterested 
students a superficial knowledge of natural phe¬ 
nomena, to train technicians to apply scientific 
methods in the operation of a technological so¬ 
ciety, to prepare teachers to communicate existing 
information to another generation, and only inci¬ 
dentally to train those who would adventure be¬ 
yond the boundaries of present knowledge These 
are all worthy functions But it is pertinent to 
'inquire whether, in such a huddle of purposes, we 
give sufficient attention to the few who are driven 
by the restless desire for "a knowledge of the 
causes .and secret motions of things.” I am not 
one who believes that the creative scholar is in¬ 
different to his early environment and training. 


This is not the place to discuss at length the 
means by which these difficulties may be resolved, 
but I would suggest that one characteristic nf 
scientific instruction is unfavorable to all types 
of student We deal too little with the nature 
of scientific problems, with the methods for their 
solution, with the ordered concept of natural laws 
and their significance We are concerned too 
much with tlie mere recitation of scientific facts 
and data. Under the influence of teachers wlmse 
research requires them to spend more time gath¬ 
ering data than in the formulation of synthetic 
generalizations, scientific teaching often has 
drifted away from some of its more fundamental 
purposes I am not unaware that tlie whole 
structure of natural science rests upon a founda¬ 
tion of accurately ascertained facts, and that they 
ore the raw materials for any type of scientific 
(raining But the student comprehends the full 
significance of tltese facts only when they are 
related to the method of their discovery and to 
tlie general principles which they establish or con¬ 
firm Greater emphasis on tlie generalizations 
and relationships of science, more attention to the 
analytical processes and less to the phenomeno¬ 
logical descriptions, will make our scientific in¬ 
struction more coherent and meaningful Such an 
emphasis on the basic concepts of a science would 
provide a better preparation for the teacher and 
the practitioner as well as for the future inves¬ 
tigator It should do much to clarify popular 
misconceptions regarding the relative values of 
gadgets and of ideas—of bits of information and 
of an understanding of natural phenomena 

This accent on scientific principles is peculiarly 
important in the training of biological investi¬ 
gators They deal with a vast body of knowl¬ 
edge that can be comprehended only when it is 
co-ordinated and simplified by the formulation of 
precise laws and general concepts Taxonomists 
thus have brought order out of a chaotic mass of 
observations. Comparative physiology on the other 
hand is frequently a repetitious study of mecha¬ 
nisms in a variety of animal forms, with little 
analysis of the significance of similarities and dif¬ 
ferences. 

The biologist must frequently employ the bask: 
physical sciences and ultimately relate his findings 
to the problems of man and society. It is, accord¬ 
ingly, desirable that be be trained in the funda¬ 
mentals of those fields of learning as well as in 
the several subdivisions of his own science. Only 
then w3I he be able to comprehend and utilize 
physics, chemistry, and mathematics for the dis- 
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covery q( biological phenomena, and be compe¬ 
tent to give to the interpretation of hit discov¬ 
ers* the human significance society may rightly 
expect Unless the biologist has acquired the ca¬ 
pacity for systematizing the principles of these 
great territories of learning, he will be unable to 
comprehend them, and wifi accordingly become a 
narrow specialist or be lost in superficial generali¬ 
ties. 

Research is related to teaching m another im¬ 
portant respect The formal organization of re¬ 
search reflects the pattern of teaching departments, 
because research within the universities is usually 
done by those who are primarily charged with in¬ 
struction. Begun at a time when the scojic of the 
several divisions of natural philosophy was less 
limited, the departmentalization of science became 
more restrictive with the growth of the “elective 
system.’' In turn the boundaries of these depart¬ 
ments have often defined the scope of the in¬ 
structor's research and have insensibly created 
artificial barriers to the free range of inquiry 
Need for a synthesis of scientific effort is ex¬ 
pressed in a reversal of the educational trend 
Thus the beginning course in science at a leading 
preparatory school is devoted to the study of com¬ 
bustion approached simultaneously through phys¬ 
ics and chemistry and biology. At the collegiate 
level the "Chicago plan” and the system of "hon¬ 
ors instruction” minimize the importance of de¬ 
partments and integrate the teaching of specialists 
from various fields into a co-ordinated system of 
instruction. On the “roving professor" there is 
Imposed no limit to the scope of his teaching or 
research Such trends are certain to raise ques¬ 
tions about the bamers we have erected around 
disciplines and departments. 

If the development of a more co-ordinated pat¬ 
tern of instruction breaks down the departmental 
barriers isolating teadters, will it be necessary still 
to separate the scientist who studies the mecha¬ 
nism of the heartbeat in a lobster from the one 
who studies the same mechanism in dogs or man, 
and to call the first a zoologist and the latter a 
physiologist? And should we separate into the 
comportments of zoology, physiology, and psychol¬ 
ogy those who investigate the response of amoebae, 
of cats, and of men to environmental stimuli, de¬ 
spite the fwt they all deal with the same basic 
processes? Or, since functional mechanisms are 
studied by measuring chafiges w fundamental 
Structure, what is the difference between physiol¬ 
ogy and e x pe rim ental anatomy ? 


It may be desirable to retain certain of these 
compartments for the purpose of administrative 
convenience, but there 19 need for clear thinking 
about the impediments they offer to effective re¬ 
search and the limitations they impose on the 
character of the training we give our future in¬ 
vestigators The individual who is competent to 
move surely across boundaries is certainly more 
powerful, intellectually Rnd experimentally, in his 
attack upon the unknown 

There are, however, linuls to the powers of 
any one individual, and it is the primary function 
of research organizations to extend those limita¬ 
tions Even the lone explorer for new forms of 
life returns to the organized museum to place his 
discoveries in their proper relationships And the 
solitary worker in theoretical biology derives his 
data from other investigators who employ the re¬ 
sources of modem laboratories For most biolo¬ 
gists a more intimate affiliation with an organized 
group of investigators is necessary for effective 
research There is a catalysis of thought that 
results from the daily contacts with others en¬ 
gaged on different problems 'ITie assistance of 
those with the specialized talents, necessary in 
these days of rapidly multiplying physical and 
chemical techniques, is more readily available 
within an organization And on the material side 
there is access to equipment and large colonies of 
animals seldom available except through the pooled 
resources of a group 

In all these respects organized groups of in¬ 
vestigators benefit by the inclusion of those from 
other departments of science Within the prov¬ 
ince of biology mutual effort is made natural by 
the common interest of all mvrstigators m the 
nature of biological systems and their relation 
to the environment Closer working relationships 
between so-called zoologists and physiologists, 
hetween biochemists and bacteriologists, or be¬ 
tween ecologists and biophysicists, are but a few 
of the desirable partnerships in research. 

No less advantageous are organized means for 
introducing the disciplines and methods of the 
physical sciences into biological research Insti¬ 
tutes of physics and chemistry are devoted to the 
exploration of their own special fields, and rarely 
will the abler members of those institutes be in¬ 
clined to co-operate extensively in p ro g ram s of 
biological research. Neither null the physicists 
and the chemists comprehend the nature of bio¬ 
logical problems, nor the biologists be aware of 
the physical and chemical resources available to 
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them The solution is to bring physicists and 
chemists, physical chemists and engineers, ami 
experts in electronics, together with biologists of 
varied interests, into powerful organizations for 
biological exploration The cross-fertilization of 
methods and viewpoints will engender new ideas 
and clarify old problems. New tools will become 
more readily available and will be used with less 
danger of error under expert supervision. The 
familiarity of each worker with the general princi¬ 
ples and problems of the others' fields will insure 
the comprehension necessary for the success of 
corporate action They may be institutes of bio¬ 
physics or of biochemistry Or better, let them 
be institutes of biology where scientists may 
work, free from the limitations of boundaries and 
fortified by the assistance of others. To thus 
supplement the powers and resources of the in¬ 
dividual investigator is the first function of a 
research organization 

A modern scholar is beset by distractions and 
demands that deflect him from research A sec¬ 
ond function of those responsible for the organi¬ 
zation and direction of research Is to protect the 
scientist against these adverse influences, three of 
which readily come to mind 

University faculties include many scholars un¬ 
concerned with the increase of knowledge. Their 
activities not infrequently create an unfavorable 
environment for the investigator. By the multi¬ 
plication of administrative complexities and by the 
creation of innumerable committees they absorb 
their own extensive leisure, and rob the precious 
time of their more c re ative colleagues Teaching, 
too, may break the continuity of effort Few will 
doubt the benefits that come from the natural 
union of discovery and interpretation, but each 
activity suffers from continued interruption by the 
other Here again sympathetic understanding of 
the Deeds of the investigator will provide protec¬ 
tion against routine, when freedom is most needed. 
And, finally, it is not unknown for the patient 
investigator within s university, or without, to be 
pressed for evidence of quick accomplishment. 
Through wise organization the scholar can be 
'given the unhurried, uninterrupted periods neces¬ 
sary for effective research 

To many of us organized research connotes 
-targe institutions, numerous workers, elaborate 
administration The concept is derived from the 
example i in industry and in gov er nment bureaus. 
Smaller, simpler, organizations more often provide 
the congenial intellectual environment require] by 
the scientist and give fetter protection against 


unfavorable distractions Large institutions have 
the further disadvantage of draining adentifie 
talent into relatively few centers. Less fortunate 
universities and wide geographical areas are thus 
denied the abstract and practical benefits a crea¬ 
tive scholar gives to his immediate community 
The healthy growth of our civilization requires a 
widespread familiarity with the scientific method 
and an intimate application of research to the life 
and thoughts of the people This will not be pos¬ 
sible within the wide boundaries of our country, 
if the accidents of history or of financial fortune 
arc permitted to concentrate institutions for sci¬ 
entific research m a few restricted regions. 

Few biologists will deny the advantages of or¬ 
ganizations for the furtherance of research. 
There Is less general agreement that it is desirable 
to organize groups of scientists for co-ordinated 
and directed research on a specific problem. The 
objection is not so much to the co-ordination as 
to the direction A biologist, unaccustomed to 
the large-scale undertakings of applied technology 
and closely supervised agricultural projects, is 
unprepared to sacrifice the freedom to direct the 
course of bis intellectual adventures. Hft rightly 
assumes that an organization which requires many 
to work under the direction of a few, no matter 
how able the few may be, destroys precious 
values in scientific research. 

A large measure of freedom and individual in¬ 
itiative can be preserved, if the co-ordination be 
wisely directed by selecting for the team those 
whose interests and aptitudes have already led 
them toward the problem which Is to be investi¬ 
gated They can then be left to explore, as they 
will, their own sector, sided and guided by the re¬ 
lated findings of others in the group, encouraged 
by the assurance that their discoveries will quickly 
become part of a greater accomplishment than they 
coukl attain unaided. It is thus possible to direct 
research for a desired end, without losing those 
intimate satisfactions which come to the investi¬ 
gator who follows bis curiosity until be acquires 
understanding. Such frontal attacks on a problem 
by closely integrated teams of Investigators will 
seldom yield epochal discoveries in quite new and 
unexplored fields. Their usefnlnest is limited to 
certain type* of problems, and they wiD not stimu¬ 
late workers of all temperaments to their best ef¬ 
fort. But when obvious and urgent human prob¬ 
lems can be solved by research, society may justly 
expect scientists to direct their con certe d effect* to 
a quick solution. 

The achievements of the Office of Scientific 
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Research and Development have demonstrated 
that adeiltiati can thus work together in co-or¬ 
dinated effort to accomplish a great common pur¬ 
pose, while preserving the normal methods and 
motives of research. The conception and organi¬ 
sation and direction of this pioneer undertaking 
are among the major scientific accomplishments 
of the war. 

It has been a disappointment to many biologists 
that they have not been able to take a more active 
part in this great effort. But there have been few 
obvious ways in which biologists as a group, ex¬ 
cepting psychologists, could make immediate and 
vital contributions to the winning of the war 
Yet this is a technological war, and the function 
of technology In war, as in peace, is to extend the 
range of man's normal biological powers and 
create a favorable environment for the human 
machine The biologist is therefore an essential, 
if not an obvious, partner of the technologist. 
Recognizing this, the Army Air Forces have com¬ 
missioned more than one hundred biologists to 
give advice on the design of aviation equipment 
and to instruct air crews in the physiological con¬ 
sequences of new weapons and in their more ef¬ 
fective use 

This is but one instance of a growing realiza¬ 
tion throughout the military services that only 
when the machine is properly related to the char¬ 
set eristics of the human organism does it ade¬ 
quately fulfill its purpose And how can engineers 
wisely design the new world In which we are to 
live, if they are not informed of our biological 
characteristics and requirements? The direction 
of more research into the human aspects of biology 
will fit us better to fulfill a human need now 
emphasized by war. 

That biologists have not been more active in 
these directions is partly due to the nature of our 
relations to the applied sciences of agriculture and 
medicine Thus, physiology and biochemistry and 
bacteriology, which deal so immediately with hu¬ 
man problems, have been fostered more by medi¬ 
cine than by the biological sciences. This delega¬ 
tion of major responsibility for research in a basic 
science to the professional schools has several un¬ 
desirable consequences. A physician is largely 
concerned with the prevention and treatment of 
disease, and the schools of medicine rightly place 
a primary emphasis on the applications of the 
fundamental sciences, rather than on the explora¬ 
tion of their remote frontiers. When the investi¬ 
gator is also a teacher of future physicians, a 


medical degree is frequently preferred to a train¬ 
ing that would better fit the investigator for fu¬ 
ture research It is, accordingly, no accident that 
In England the most significant advances in the 
physiological sciences have been made at Cam¬ 
bridge and Oxford, where the clinical influence 
has been slight, and In America, at those medical 
schools which are closely knit into the structure 
of a university. 

The creation of university institutes for the 
study of both the fundamental and the applied 
aspects of subjects such as physiology, biochem¬ 
istry and btophysica, of anatomy and bacteriology 
and entomology, is conducive to more rapid prog¬ 
ress in these fields For although these sciences 
contribute immediately to the practical accomplish¬ 
ments of medicine and agriculture, they have their 
roots in the basic biological sciences Their con¬ 
tinued growth depends upon research directed by 
the spirit of free inquiry, unrestricted by the ne¬ 
cessity to solve immediate practical problems 
Through the closer association of pure and applied 
biology the applied sciences gam direct access to 
the fundamental discoveries which arc necessary 
for their achievement of immediate ends, the liamc 
sciences are stimulated by the prompt application 
of their discoveries to the improvement of human 
welfare 

Adequate financial support requires a clearer 
recognition of these relationships between funda¬ 
mental and applied research m the biological sci¬ 
ences Tlie material rewards of research are gen¬ 
erally appreciated, hut few realize that the ulti¬ 
mate origin of practical discoveries is in basic 
research which is frequently not directed to a 
specific objective Most people see only the last 
step m the application of research to a human 
need The long years of observation, the leap of 
the imagination, the exacting task of translating 
the vision into proven knowledge, are unperenved 
by them. There is too little understanding of the 
practical necessity of ‘'impractical” investigations, 
of the sequence of research and the evolution of 
scientific laiowledge. 

The support of biological research is especially 
precarious Chemistry is prized os the source of 
new wealth, anti physic* as the creator of magic 
devices which make man more powerful, or give 
him pleasure and comfort, But fundamental bi¬ 
ology is seldom recognized as the source from 
which agriculture and mediane derive their power 
to feed men and make them healthy The situa¬ 
tion is made more difficult by the growing tend- 
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ency to separate from the basic biological sciences 
those fields which have obvious human signifi¬ 
cance, and by tlie .creation of government and 
commercial laboratories for practical research 
The magnitude of the financial resources for such 
work 19 incomparably greater than for basic re¬ 
search which does not liave obvious practical ad¬ 
vantages A companion of the degree of sup¬ 
port given to these two types of investigation 
reveals the relative importance placed by society 
on the satisfaction of immediate needs, as against 
the discovery of knowledge necessary for die fu¬ 
ture improvement of human welfare. 

The enrichment of man’s life by the liberation 
of his itimd from Ignorance and superstition is a 
benefit from research that is even less appreciated 
This is because there are few who give thought to 
the circumstances of life and the nature of their 
environment It is. indeed, assumed by many 
that only the few arc capable of benefiting from 
the intellectual satisfactions of a liberal education, 
and the majority are deflected into vocational stud¬ 
ies. I doubt the assumption It is more probable 
that inadequate interpretation oi science and phi¬ 
losophy m our educational system, and in the 
popular press, has failed to reveal to the masses 
the Intellectual satisfactions of jrnre science. As a 
result of this indifference, the furtherance of re¬ 
search that does not bear early fruits of practical 


value has depended on the support of a few en¬ 
lightened philanthropists and academic administra¬ 
tors, and u|ion teachers who make research their 
avocation. 

In these days of rapidly changing economic con¬ 
ditions it is especially important Uiat there be a 
very general understanding of the social signifi¬ 
cance of research If its motives and methods and 
values are as clearly appreciated by all classes of 
people as by scholars, we need have little fear that 
scientific exploration will be neglected in a demo¬ 
cratic state But this will only come to pass if the 
scientist will assume rcsjionsibihty for interpret¬ 
ing his work to the public, bo that its meaning, as 
well as its material benefits, may enrich the life 
of the people The support of research is not 
philanthropy but an essential element of modem 
civilisation This is more generally understood as 
scientists relate their discoveries, both pure and 
applied, to the intellectual and physical life of 
society. 

As research thus achieves a better recognized 
position in the social structure, financial support 
for all phases of its activities will becrane more 
certain, and scientists will gain the positions of 
leadership necessary to insure wise organization 
and direction What is most important, tlx; ablest 
minds of the country will mdrt’ frequently be re¬ 
cruited for the discovery of natural knowledge 
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In accepting the pleasant but nonetheless ar- suicides or cardiac failures as related to or influ- 

duous task of speaking on the subject of Medical enced by weather conditions emild properly be 

Research, I have felt somewhat in awe not only of considered an outreachmg branch of medical rc- 

this audience but of the variety of possible n]>- search Nosogeography—the study of the geo¬ 
proaches to the subject and therefore the niceness graphical distribution of disease, the nature of 

of the choice to be made under the circumstances inhibition in pigs, or the relation of yumbiae nios- 

govenung this occasion Whether the treatment quito to arthropods carried from Africa to Brazil 

of the subject of Medical Research should be in by aeroplanes—the range can be wide The study 

the direction of a historical review, a forecast, a of tobacco mosaic has more tlian illumined our 

blueprint, an analysis, a description, an onenta- knowledge of animal diseases due to viruses 

tion or elaborate definition, an indictment or bill Though I am therefore loath to set the ambit of 

of complaints, a eulogy, an apology, a defense— the term Medical Research, there can be no goin- 

these at least have been some of the possibilities saying the fact that by common usage and nnpli- 

under consideration Yet one more form sug- cation medical research as a term connotes a poten- 

gested itself, and I venture to assume tliat it is rial if not an actual application to human health 

the best for present purposes—a critique of and human disease The gamut covered by medi- 

Medieal Research at present cal research may best be comprehended if we 

One can write to a subject but one speaks to realize that the psychology, the biology, the physics 

an audience In choosing to present a critique of and chemistry of today become tomorrow’s phys- 

Medical Research, I was influenced by the reallza- lulogy and pathology and may well become the 

lion that your several and variant relations to therapy or the preventive or diutcul medicine of 

Medical Research may include those of parlici- day after tomorrow And, almost as often, the 

pant, collaborator, reflective witness, supporter, clinical problem of today may formulate ihe physi- 

director, or historian To such listeners, dcscrip- olngical investigation of tomorrow and pose un- 

tions and maplike expositions of the subject would penous inquiries to the chemist the day after tliat. 

offer but a picayune adventure with no more Possibly the word critique is a somewhat am- 
gamed than fathering n few undisputed platitudes bihous term for the comments I sliall offer, yet 
Some brief definitions, however, present them- these comments do involve comparisons with ac- 
selves—more as points of cheerful departure than cepted standards (the characteristic of a critique) 

of lugubrious destination even though they are not marshalled in support 

In using the term Medical Research I include all of any one thesis, whether critical or explanatory, 
research undertaken with the Intent to extend our Because there are inherent advantages in on- 
knowledge of the nature of health and disease in pliasizmg the distinction between strategy and 

living tissue, and with special reference to human tactics, I had intended to group what I have to 

beings. If you wish to know the actual range of say' around those poles strategy as the art of 

medical research, a full list of research activities deciding when and on what you will engage your 

in say the year 1938 in ten of our larger medical strength, and tactics as the skill, economy, prompt- 

schools would show so wide a range of subjects itude, and grace with which you utilize your 

as to leave you bemused at the task of defining strength to attain the ends chosen by strategy 

medical research Nor is medical research bv any Just as there can be strategy in conversation—the 

means limited to medical schools. graduate work choree of the subject, for example—or strategy in 

in the other university faculties belongs to the the matter of vacation—summer, autuhin, or 

category of medical research Meteorological winter, boating, fishing, or mountain climbing— 

Studies upon the nature of cyclonic storms can- there can be, and, more important, there always 

not qualify as medical research, though a study of is, deliberately or inadvertently, a strategical ele- 

raocuRMas or thi akxhcak fbilosothical sochty, vot_ 87, so, 4, jaxuaiy, 1944 
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ment in medical research. Just as most activities 
can be viewed in terms of the dexterity, the 
smoothness, the elegance, the rapidity, the prompt¬ 
ness, the economy with which they are graced, so 
medical research is open to appraisal in terms of 
its tactics 

1 first set out to prepare a paper on the tactiri 
as well as the strategy of medical research, but 
soon found that scheme too ambitious, too exten¬ 
sive to be covered by anything better than an index 
of chapter headings such chapter headings as or¬ 
ganization, relation to teaching, recruitment, tenure 
and retirement policies, the implications of support 
for research from the state, from industry, from 
foundations, from pnvnte donors, the role of 
money prizes, of honors and citations, publication 
problems both in technical journals and the lay 
press—you can readily see that so many subjects 
cluster about the tactics of research aa to pre¬ 
clude their being included with any remark* on 
strategy So today I shall not discuss the tactics, 
the procedures, the practices and methods of medi¬ 
cal research, but rather direct your attention to 
the values and the purposes to be served in medi¬ 
cal research, what is worth doing, when and on 
what we may well engage our strength—in sum, 
the strategy 

Most of us would agree that wisdom is rarer 
than cleverness, and on reflection it would, I think, 
be evident that the strategy of research, if not 
more valuable, is at least more rarely a subject of 
discussion than the tactics. Strategy is more de¬ 
manding than tactics since strategy often must 
reckon with the desirability of doing nothing, or 
nothing at present, such intentional inactivity is 
often difficult muoc inhibition or postponement 
exhausts nervous energy Furthermore, strategy, 
involving the knowledge of what may, and what 
may not, be worth doing, calls for the exercise 
of a sense of values, usually a more subjective and 
always a more mature or slowly developed sense 
than those accomplishments appropriate for tacti¬ 
cal success 

Therefore, perhaps the first strategic question 
for medical research is this' Compared with other 
ways in which the tune and strength of man 
cdukl be spent—for example, research in govern¬ 
ment, in economics, in mathematics, or aesthetic 
development through poetry, music, pointing, or 
the other arts—doe* medical research offer a 
more valuable return f The answer is not quite 
so obviously affirmative if we ponder on this pas¬ 
sage from Hans Zinsser Writing, of course, of 
himself, he says: 


He became, however, a profound admirer of White¬ 
head, who, it seemed to him. combined—In the wide 
horizon of hli mature wisdom—deep erudition of the 
science* with sensitiveness to aesthetic values, ap¬ 
pearing in this regard to possess t>otne of the quali¬ 
ties, less creative but perhaps more contemporaneously 
sound, of a Goethe It was in Whitehead's diagnosis 
of the sick world that R S recognized his own, lets 
learnedly arrived at, to the effect that, with the rapid 
development of Industrialism and urbanization (both 
consequences of the scientific control of natural 
forces) there was a neglect of the "aesthetic quali¬ 
ties of the new material environment", there was a 
limitation of the "moral outlook” at a time when it 
was most needed The “moral pace of progress.” 
says Whitehead, “requires a greater force of direc¬ 
tion," but a grooved professionalism falso a con¬ 
sequence of the headlong rush of science) has brought 
It about that “the leading intellects lack balance” and 
“the task of coordination Is left to those who lack 
either the force or the character to succeed in some 
definite career ” The corrective, therefore, it seemed 
tons, should he not In the checking of science, but 
rather in catching up with It. 

Thus, with Whitehead’s assistance, R.S thought 
he understood the general diagnosis But that ib as 
far as he got before he died He stood before the 
problem as he often stood at the bedside of a danger¬ 
ously sick patient, helplessly hoping for greater physi¬ 
cians to point a way of cure. He looked to art, 
literature, and criHasm as the instruments through 
which this might come For It seemed to him thst 
what had happened was that mankind had been so 
busy planting the potatoes and corn and turnips of 
life that it had forgotten to tend the gardens And 
now it hod no gardens in the enjoyment of which it 
could find the reasons for which it had planted the 
potatoes and the turnips For the arts and the spirit¬ 
ual values which they represent (and this was the 
pathology of the disease) hod come to be regardrd as 
trivial and not worthy of the efforts of serious men, 
a speculative commodity like stocks or postage stamps 
for rich collectors or a plaything for amateurs and 
eccentric Incompete n ts, at best, a civilized amusement 
or a hobby 1 

In my mentioning any challenge to medical re¬ 
search, you may be reminded of the advertisement 
in a Viennese newspaper which ran “Wanted: 
two hours’ argument from an elderly gentleman 
opposed to matnmony, by a young man resolved 
to marry.** I do not pose the primary question 
as to the essential worth of medical research just 
as i bit of target practice The reason for asking 
ourselves whether medical research deserves all 
the time and strength it demands is simple but 

1 Hans Zlnstrr At / Ktmmber Him 4J2-4i3. Boa- 
ton, 1940. 
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cogent: il we recount why medical research is 
worth while, many of the secondary questions of 
what kind of medical research we should do, will 
be brought into far dearer definition and perhajK, 
into correct subordination to the larger issues 

let us then state why medical research is worth 
while 

Now the first and foremost reason (or em¬ 
ploying our strength on medical research is tliat 
to do so maintains and sustains a rational in 
place of a superstitious view of being alive—a 
rational interpretation of Life in its myriad forms 
and functions By medical research we not merely 
learn important new facts, we learn a method of 
thinking about what is already known By means 
of research we can reformulate the known, as 
well as master the unknown by a process of mod¬ 
est but relentless attrition This rational inter¬ 
pretation of Nature—a heritage from the Greeks 
—could, 1 think, be shown to be infinitely precious 
in the chief study of mankind, which is man 
Human conduct has never been continuously ra¬ 
tional, and yet, when by research we finally may 
master all the mainsprings of behavior, we shall 
have a rational interpretation of human conduct 
even when it is irrational—in place of the pas¬ 
sionate confusion of today 

The second reason for thinking Medical Re¬ 
search worth the strength that may be poured into 
it. is intuitive and unanswerable it is a property 
of life to defend and protect its being Now that 
we can investigate disease and so control it, we 
shall do so in self-defense The threat of dis¬ 
aster stirs our primitive emotions By so much 
as a disease strikes early, it releases the protective 
sentiments of parents toward their children. By 
so much as a disease leaves the patient's character 
Intact while moving slowly and unswervingly to 
death. Medical Research upon such disease will 
never lack the sympathy, the interest, the hope, 
and the support of those who have the double 
privilege of thinking and giving Perhaps it is 
more than a coincidence that diseases causing 
changes in character, and diseases terminating in 
swift and unexpected death, have been the last to 
receive support for their study Almost always, 
changes in the character of a patient affect his 
friends and family—their sympathies are pro¬ 
foundly disturbed and horror and aversion out¬ 
strip pity. In diseases where death is never seen 
(ducking at the sleeve but is swift, unheralded, and 
masterful, hope, and so reflection, have not time to 
dispute the issue. 

The third reason why medical research should 


receive the investment of tune and strength is that 
the medical sciences have a right to share with 
other sciences the glorious freedom of curiosity 
implicit in the words "Pure Science” If you 
feel an almost sensuous pleasure in the discovery 
of order and natural law. you will not have to fall 
back on the reassurances that "curiosity pays” or 
such phrases as "the usefulness of useless knowl¬ 
edge," etc To lie informed tliat Pure Science 
Pays, always reminds me of the earls missionaries 
to Hawaii of whom it was said that “they went 
out to do good and they did very well ” So 
precious and exhilarating an elixir of intellectual 
life as curiosity, I prefer to take straight, undi¬ 
luted, without bush or adulterant 

Because medical research tends to place the 
study of man on rational grounds, because it offers 
free range to intellectual curiosity, and because its 
concern with the protection of life is ail axiomatic 
and inescapable extension of ibe instinct of self- 
preservation, we may settle the first strategic ques¬ 
tion by affirming that medical research, when eom- 
liared with other types of human inquiry solici¬ 
tude. and activity, at least deserves all the attention 
it has thus far received, favorable as this ha* liecn 
of recent years 

With no further hesitation or reluctance as to 
value of medical research we may turn now to the 
more tangible and debatable questions—when and 
on what research may we wisely engage our 
strength f 

Now the first commcnL on the actual strategy of 
medical research is that it is becoming too rare on 
experience This experience in selecting research 
projects, in estimating their possibilities and ap- 
jiraising their performance, has tended to Income 
the function of persons outside the ranks of ac¬ 
tual investigators. It is a privilege which of late 
has fallen to the officers of the Foundations, in¬ 
stead of remaining the responsibility of the investi¬ 
gators or the administrators of our universities 
The treasurer’s report for 1942 in a well-known 
western university showed a total of $847,000 in 
contributions for current purposes, of which leas 
than $47,000 was reported as unearmarked money 
With leas than' 5 percent of the research funds 
on which to exercise their powers of discrimina¬ 
tion and selection, the faculty no less than the ad¬ 
ministrative officers may be expected to lose first 
their liberty, then their responsibility, and finally 
their ability to exercise judgment as to what re¬ 
search is worth doing It is my personal convic¬ 
tion that the Foundations have set an example and 
established a fashion of giving earmarked funds, 
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which has been followed by a large number of 
private donors, and which possesses among obvi¬ 
ous attractions some serious eventual disadvant¬ 
ages for the recipient institutions Principal 
among the disadvantages are the emphasis placed 
upon showmanship and expert mendicancy, the 
atrophy through disuse of the critical faculty, the 
loss of responsibility for local prolilems and of 
pnde in tackling them independently, and finally 
3 restlessness that is second cousin to the restless¬ 
ness caused liy absentee own e r s hip So forceful 
a group of accusations would deserve more than 
the word “disadvantages" if they were all to be 
found always in full-blown development They 
are never complete, but partial and varying in in¬ 
tensity For it must be remembered that many 
a gift for research is a direct answer to a request 
for funds which was born free and untrammelled 
in the mind of an investigator Nonetheless, 
strategical experience, that is, experience in select¬ 
ing research problems and projects, is on the 
whole too infrequent in our medical schools, and 
Ihe impact of war research contracts can naturally 
do nothing to offset the diminishing exercise of 
free choice 

The one device explicitly designed to correct 
the predominance of eamiarked-financing of re¬ 
search deserves attention It IS the so-called fluid 
research fund—a pool or account from which, 
under exclusively local guidance, sums are with¬ 
drawn for the support of selected research proj¬ 
ects I do not believe, however, that deciding 
how money is to be spent is research strategy 
Deciding what is worth doing is strategy, having 
money at hand encourages the business of securing 
such experience in strategy We are foolish not 
to distinguish money spending from research 
strategy And I need hardly add that unless the 
discrimination and the fearlessness of the Fluid 
Research Fund Committee are of a singularly 
high order, the results in work wasted and feelings 
bruised will not speak for the continuation of 
Fluid Research Funds 

Though comments upon the experience in esti¬ 
mating and appraising research work could easily 
qpeupy the rest of my time, I shall take leave of 
it in repeating that almost certainly there la too 
tittle of such experience among the medical sci¬ 
entist! of today They nearly all need or eould 
profit from practice in managing a fund delib¬ 
erately made free and unearmarked year after 
year, since that might force them to exiunine and 
decide what is worth doing. No more generally 
useful gift than a Fluid Research Fund could be 


made to a medical school resolved to provide the 
intelligence and protect the integrity required by 
a fully responsible committee. 

"When and on what shall we engage our 
strength?" runs the strategist's question. Merely 
to consider the question "when 5 ” reveals the dif¬ 
ference between two kinds of research which, like 
two arrows held in the hand, overlap for most 
of their length though they point m opposite 
directions We may postpone research until there 
are some “good leads,” some promising hunches, 
some encouraging suggestions that we are not far 
removed from a find Or, lacking any leads or 
promising indications but m most urgent need of 
finding something somehow, we may not wait but 
push research forward in desperation To the 
question "When shall we engage our strength in 
research?" one type of response waits for favor¬ 
able conditions, the other cries out "Now!—We 
must I” Needless to say, the one form is com¬ 
mon in peace, the other in war I have often 
heard that the methods of wartime research should 
lie applied in peace, as well as laments that the 
criteria of peacetime research are foregone or for¬ 
gotten in war Obviously the point of departure, 
the motivation, and the results of the two types 
of research are radically different When war 
demands a specific problem be tackled, the focus¬ 
sing of every sort of applicable ideas and experi¬ 
ence is called for In peacetimes research is not 
so hard pressed and tends to weigh more carefully 
the state of current knowledge and the leads It 
provides, the quality of the researcher and the as¬ 
sistance provided him in colleagues, consultants, 
assistants, and equipment The conditions of war 
and peace are radically different and so arc the 
motives of research workers, but the contrast 
ought to be instructive. If war research In medi¬ 
cine can teach peacetime research anything, it 
probably is this if A and B are working on prob¬ 
lem* complementary or otherwise closely related, 
it is a particularly wise expenditure of research 
fundi to pay the expense of visiting each other. 
This is constantly done in war and all too rarely 
dune in peacetimes Also it seems obvious that 
wartime research will demonstrate the remarkable 
effectiveness of co-ordinated research programs, 
as well for medicine as for other subjects In 
the rather remarkable speed with which some pro¬ 
grams have been executed we forget that freedom 
from teaching has released energies otherwise ex¬ 
hausted in peacetime And we forget that war¬ 
time research operates cm very large financial re¬ 
sources and that patriotic self-sacrifice oils many 
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a bearing that would heat up with the friction of 
peacetime competitiveness and jealousy 

Before naming some areas of present ignorance 
(and as, I hope, future knowledge), which will 
probably receive the strategist's attention, J would 
like to insist that the primary and almost sacred 
right of choosing a subject to be studied, of fram¬ 
ing a hyjmthesis to be tested, of planning and in¬ 
forming some crucial experiment, takings not to 
the donor or the administrator, hut to the investi¬ 
gator himself If this jjnvilege m not explicitly 
declared to he that of the investigator, the suspi¬ 
cion will soon sporulatc that medical research 
should ta directed from a strategical G 11 Q — 
a concept so remote from my convictions and so 
repugnant to my tastes as to call for repudiation 
at once 

Indeed, I have had experiences that make me 
wonder whether young scientists in this country 
feel quite as free to choose their own prohlems as 
I would like to have them feel For a numtar of 
years 1 used to talk with candidates for advanced 
fellowship of The Rockefeller Foundation They 
came from different countries, and were the result 
of different systems of education and maturation 
To the question "What do you want to do on your 
fellowship the American usually replied in terms 
of a problem certainly set and probably selected 
by his jirofcssor This seemed so much less fre¬ 
quently the case with candidates of other nationali¬ 
ties that I came to expect it as the American 
answer Was it a continuation of our national 
inclination to suffer children gladly, prolong ado¬ 
lescence patiently, and deliberately defer maturity ? 
Or was there nothing national about it ? When 
closer observation showed that fellowship candi¬ 
dates from the Middle West formed a group 
quite at variance to all the other Americans, the 
phenomenon became more interesting The Mid¬ 
western candidates usually know what they arc 
interested in themselves - why Midwesterners do 
not as frequently mirror their professors' inter¬ 
ests as the rest of the Americans, I do not know 

If I am right in my impression that American 
medical research at present is not particularly hos- 
pitohle to the young investigator who formulates 
completely fresh hypotheses in fields not familiar 
to his seniors, then we should find in research 
literature today a rather large number of instances 
in which the jirimary or germinal observation has 
been made by young investigators not in the 
Umted States but in other countries After ten 
yean abroad and ten years at home, I would be 
inclined to think that there are countries where 


more value is attached to independence and origi¬ 
nality of thought than in this country. We 
Americans have been inclined to belittle the brief 
report in foreign literature that contains an ob¬ 
servation and a hypothesis to fit it but lacks com¬ 
plete substantiation or massive proof Some¬ 
times I flunk we forget what the last war did to 
the strength of European latarntones, that they 
commonly have not liecn the equal of the German 
chemical organization And wc forget that it is 
by just such incomplete but fresh, independent, 
and jnoneer observations tliat some of our largest, 
most fashionable, and most heavily laden scien¬ 
tific caravans are led T tag you not to take 
offense at an observation in some wars favorable 
to others than holders of American passports 
In the generation before mine a numtar of in¬ 
fluential American medical leaders knew and 
understood EnrojJenn medical science through 
study periods there Today, l do not suppose 
there are four deans of American medical schools 
who have studied as much as two years anywhere 
outside of the United States Lack of travel or 
foreign residence at an impressionable age makes 
for parochial horizons and I think wc may as well 
admit that we now have the elements of a con¬ 
tinental parochialism—rendered the greater by a 
nationalism of an intensity rarely if ever equalled 

But if I could presume u|xm your patience, an¬ 
other criticism would ta far more worth advancing 
than the complmnt that youngsters in American 
medicine practice something of Ihe chameleon’s 
art The extraordinary feature of medical re¬ 
search m America in our times u, the frequency 
with which demonstrated ability in research is re¬ 
warded by being extinguished We praise re¬ 
search, wc earnestly seek and prayerfully select 
young investigators of promise, wc use productive 
scholarship and research ability as the cardinal 
considerations for promotion and even for the 
selection of professors Wc sjicak warmly of the 
research career, and after all that build-up we 
contemplate with almost bovine placidity the pro¬ 
fessor who can’t do any more research because he 
w too busy fulfilling the prevalent idea of a pro¬ 
fessor The situation is not merely a diverting 
paradox or an aca>lemk peccadillo It is a stupid 
and wateful abuse, committed, like many ehuuve 
futilities, in so noble a cause tliat its correction 
would seem disloyal. 

It would be consoling to think that only in the 
earlier stages of institutional development is it 
necessary to sacrifice research to administration, 
and that once the preliminary planning has been 
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done, men selected and trained to do research will 
find a tradition and circumstances facilitating their 
natural tastes and aptitudes But the evidence 
about us hardly justifies such an evasive hope. 

A more common verbal exoneration of the dis¬ 
grace of obliging men of unusual research ability 
to devote long hours to teaching and administra¬ 
tive work consists of saying' "Oh, if he didn't 
like to do administrative work, he wouldn't do it. 
Besides, if he was really a research man and suc¬ 
cessful at it, he would let others do the teaching 
and administration ” The fallacy of that par¬ 
ticular bit of gratuitous character analysis is that 
it does not fit the salary and promotion policy 
observable in all schools (and some institutes), 
where the assurance of tenure and the reward of 
salary are attached to teaching and administrative 
responsibilities, and not to the pursuit of research 

Now those of you congenitally disposed to seek 
for something harder and better than laissez faire 
will bear with me if I mention by way of reme¬ 
dies or solutions three procedures which in some 
measure at least keep research men in circum¬ 
stances favorable to their best productivity 

One is the creation apart from the universities 
of Research Institutes or Centers for Advanced 
Study Like quinine in the South Pacific, this ta 
a pretty good remedy but there's not enough of it 
to go around But even if the research institutes 
became quite numerous, they would still have to 
connect themselves somehow with universities in¬ 
terested in research, in the effort to be near new 
blood and adequate recruitment So at king last, 
the importance of having research men in the 
universities would be recognized as im]x>rtant after 
oil 

Another remedy is to create special status for 
research men—to call them Research Professors, 
or Distinguished Service Professors, and give 
them extra salary or freedom from large teaching 
loads Though such arrangements may have 
worked' reasonably well in some instances, they 
run counter to common sense in trying to devise 
a uniform title for exceptional men, in suggesting 
that other kinds of professors aren’t expected to 
dp research, and in implying that many men can 
constantly justify so magniloquent a title and so 
privileged a position Probably, however, the 
greatest obstacle to the establishment of research 
professors in distinction to just plain professors 
is the incomprehension of the public. "Why 
should a teaching institution have duplicate pro¬ 
fessors who don't* teach V is the layman’s query. 
I believe that there we tojich upon the American 


tradition of higher education which assumes that 
universities are not societies of learned men with 
students in attendance, but large places of in¬ 
struction whose ultimate unit is not a savant but 
a "class" almost guaranteed "graduation" at a 
stipulated time. 

Now the presently serious aspect about indif¬ 
ference to what happens to the research man 
when he becomes a professor is not merely the 
stupidity or the insracenty or the wastefulness of 
such procedure, but tins: that by so much os in¬ 
stitutions and men favor research and learning, 
they can survive social change without vital losses, 
but by so much as institutions and men become 
identified exclusively with indoctrination and 
teaching, they wil] be used by political groups 
In that way lies discredit and possible disaster. 
The College de France survived the French Revo¬ 
lution without much change* the University of 
Paris was closed 

The third remedy Is to maintain as adjuncts or 
fellows or monitors (any non-drsenptive title 
would serve, the English employ the title "read¬ 
ers”) a number of places equivalent to professor¬ 
ships, available to men of research ability but with¬ 
out any conapicuoui title or Invidious distinction of 
status. The chief consideration would be to main¬ 
tain absolute separation, but free passage between 
this position and professorial status If the reader 
had not a complete identity of status separate 
from the professor, he’d soon be no freer than 
a substitute; if he could never become a professor, 
you'd have just another dead-end career in uni¬ 
versities already quite costive enough 

The essential preoccupation of wise administra¬ 
tion is to create and to foster the circumstances, 
the human relationships, m which gifted men will 
be most productive and prodigal of their gifts 
There are those who produce best in peace, there 
are those who produce best under pressure. The 
scholar serves his interest more wisely than his 
comfort And my thesis is that we need not have 
all professors, but some circumstances for the 
scholar who is not a profeasor—some easy-fitting 
title that will encourage rather than constrict 
Possibly such a change would Increase the pro¬ 
fessor's responsibility for being a competent ex¬ 
positor. Iu America, hiding themselves in the 
skirts of Research when someone begins to criti¬ 
cize their incapacities in speaking or writing or 
otherwise conveying facts and opinions, our pro¬ 
fessorial brethren conte mn the art of exposition, 
confusing it perhaps with exhibitknlon or the like 

In wartime, the selection of research projects la 
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determined in large measure by immediate need, 
often by pressing emergencies In peacetime, the 
■election should be and usually is decided by the 
imagination of the investigator, operating with 
the existent knowledge and techniques of his day 
and age. With these two factors in mind I would 
venture to predict a few chanctenstici to be 
expected in the medical research in the second half 
of the twentieth century. 

We shall be investigating those factors affect¬ 
ing the optimum performance of the organism, 
not merely the infections, intoxications, and de¬ 
generative changes which reduce or destroy its 
functions The distinction between sickness and 
health has tended with the advance of knowledge 
to become quantitative and gradual rather than a 
qualitative and abrupt difference. We have al¬ 
ready an extensive number of testa to measure 
degrees of illness. An immense area awaits re¬ 
search upon the measurement or titration of func¬ 
tion Current studies of the performance of heart, 
lungs, and central nervous system at high altitudes 
illustrate this cuming exploration of conditions 
affecting optimum functioning of organs, organ 
systems, and organisms. 

Such studies upon external factors affecting 
performance will eventually and certainly direct 
attention to intrinsic or inherent differences be¬ 
tween performers. So striking will be the results 
of early studies in individuation that a likely im¬ 
petus will be given to anything explaining or even 
partially ithuiunaling the remarkable uniqueness 
of every human being From three quarters 
besides the measurement of functions, I would 
expect light—the conditioned reflex studies, long- 
span studies of nutrition, and long-continued stud¬ 
ies of human inheritance Indeed for the ade¬ 
quate execution of studies in human genetics we 
need among scientists something of the continuity 
as well as the abnegation of the religious order, 
without, I hope, any of the incalculable genetic 
loaiea inflicted on the human race by most of the 
celibate religious orders. Some new organization 
of researchers must be evolved to carry on those 
studies of human phenomena which require many 
years to complete. We have had a foretaste of 
such studies in the researches on child growth and 
development, In this field die tendency has been 
steadily to extend the period under which the 
individuals are under study. T have mentioned 
long-span studies of nutrition since It is evident 
that not merely temporary individual nutritional 
status deserves attention—which it is beginning 
to r ec eiv e bu t the effects of nutrition on animal 


colonies over periods of tunc adequate to estab¬ 
lish the results of diets on genetically known stock 
in terms of tltcir reproduction and survival Prob¬ 
ably other psychological approaches should be 
added to the conditioned reflexes—in order to 
reveal tire slow and cumulative experiences by 
which an individual becomes unique Certainly 
the medical research of the second half of this 
century will emphasize the function of tire nerv¬ 
ous system, from the study of tire nirve impulse 
to psychology and psychiatry 

Surely any discussion of values in current medi¬ 
cal research could well afford mention of subjects 
seemingly neglected or temporarily ignored but 
which might prohebly nr desirably receive atten¬ 
tion in the future One is tom between the 
prophecy built upon conviction and the prophecy 
bom of hope Whether a statement belongs in 
the {dam future indicative, the subjunctive, or the 
optative mood, it is hard to be sure 

In any evrnt 1 should like to name a few fields 
for rrsearch m which the value for human life 
would seem to justify a great deal of effort. In 
the first group are subjects almost sure, under any 
circumstances, to be pursued in the predictable 
future with increasing vigor. in the second group 
I place subjects the strategy of whose future I 
would less a illingly see left to cliance 
The aeroplane and the great expansion of travel 
in this war and m the future will favor nosogeog¬ 
raphy—the geography of disease—and itB natural 
corollary, the study of the relation of clunate to 
disease and health Ixt me add that there is no 
reason why meteorological medicine cannot enjoy 
the benefits of being an experimental science, with 
advantage to animal husbandry as well as to man 
It would be natural in the light of our discoveries 
in nutrition and in psychology to emphasize the 
influence of man’s surroundings, for it dawns 
upon an increasing number of investigators that 
to co m prehend what man is, you must be pre¬ 
pared to study what he takes in from his environ¬ 
ment and what are his external relations as well 
ns his internal arrangements This type of con¬ 
sideration will give an ecological flavor to many a 
research project—and the environment may be 
dealt with in a wide variety of terms—sociology, 
epidemiology, political or mdnstrial organization, 
or psychological stimuli. In the light of the cer¬ 
tainly Increasing average span of' human life the 
degenerative and the chronic diseases will receive 
greatly increased attention. Geriatrics may well 
establish its entirely logical claims to serious atten¬ 
tion. 
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Among my major hopes let me record the wish 
that biophysics be soon recognized as the brother 
of biochemistry, even if the time is now too late 
to consider it the twin. If the last world war was 
in a sense fought by the chemists, this war is 
similarly being won by tlie physicists Is there 
any reason for not expecting great things from 
establishing facilities and careers for biophysicists? 
One of the natural outgrowths of such a preclimcal 
science might be the now long overdue develop¬ 
ment of physical tlierapy in this country. Please 
do not conclude that I think it time for chemistry 
to cede place to physics On the contrary, the 
development of chemotherapy in this country has 
called for support for the last twenty years, I 
should think the life insurance companies could 
try to regard themselves as Intelligent businesses 
rather than timid trustees laboring in the light of 
stained glass windows It would be a mark of 
intelligence for life insurance companies to put 
up funds for the support of research in chemo¬ 
therapy comparable to what the food industry is 
putting up for research in nutrition Think of 
what sulfanilamide and penicillin will save the life 
insurance companies in the next five years! 

Of course tlie closest companion of flrst-rate 
chemotherapeutic research is pharmacological re¬ 
search I would hope (or measures leading to a 
substantial recruitment of first-rate talent in phar¬ 
macology and a far wider application of pharma¬ 
cological methods to the resolution of problem* 
throughout medicine 

The time is ripening for the application of 
genetics to the study of human disease and nor¬ 
mal human physiology. As a natural concomitant 
of increasing knowledge of human heredity, I be¬ 
lieve we shall see a growth in the so-called "con¬ 
stitutional medicine” and that facts so obtained 
will illumine not only disease but the innate func¬ 
tional capacities characteristic of different persona 

Possibly Medical Research will, in the next 
decade or two, hold up its method of thought to 
cntical review and analysis I find the level of 
interpretation of data so painfully low that, for 
example, I should like to hear no one attribute a 
condition to any cause without being obliged to 
specify whether he meant the cause to be under¬ 
stood as the predisposing, the precipitating, or the 


perpetuating cause If, u Francis Peabody In¬ 
sisted, a scientist is known by his mental proc¬ 
esses, I believe that explicit and detailed research 
on the mental processes appropriate in medicine 
would bring great returns to research if only in 
the discipline it would establish 
In closing, let me offer the following summary: 
In offering this critique of the present status 
of medical research in the United States, emphasis 
was placed upon the ends, the objectives, and the 
values of medical research. Space would not per¬ 
mit a full account of tlie conditions, the procedures, 
methods and means of its administration, prosecu¬ 
tion, and support, and these tactical considerations 
were omitted 

Tlie main claims upon our efforts, our resources, 
and our attention, which medical research presents, 
are these it sustains a rational interpretation of 
life, it is an inescapable extension of the instinct 
of sell-preservation, and it gives to man a par¬ 
ticularly interesting field for the exercise of intel¬ 
lectual curiosity 

The strategy of medical research, that is, the 
deciding of when and on what to use our investi¬ 
gative energies, is an exercise with which the pro¬ 
fessors in our schools have all too little experi¬ 
ence The creation of Fluid Research Funds 
would increase their familiarity with the art of 
deciding what research is worth doing 

This inexperience may be traced to the earlier 
years of training when many a young American 
feels more the impact of his teacher’s interests 
than the full responsibilities of his own curiosity 
But chief among the characteristics of American 
research to which I have drawn attention Is the 
remarkable way in which ability in research is 
neutralized, sterilized, or otherwise wasted by the 
existing demands of administration and teaching. 
Tlie creation of readerships or posts of equal pay 
and tenure to professorships, but without the tra¬ 
ditions or connotation thereof, is urgently needed. 

To these comments I have added some surmises 
as to the probable directions and characteristics 
of medical research in the next few decades. 
Nosogeography, the effect of differences of envi¬ 
ronment on genetically similar organisms, genetics, 
biophysics, and chemotherapy seem probable and 
promising fields for medical research In the future. 
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“Oboanization and direction of research”— 
how repellent these words would have been to 
many of the creative minds of the past, and may 
still he to a few of those of the present! The 
famous scientists of a hundred years and more 
ago were mostly solitary workers, organizing no 
research except their own and directing nobody 
but themselves This seems entirely natural, for 
research is by its very definition the unplannable 
activity par excellence Yet most scientists of 
today belong to institutions organized under direc¬ 
tors, and there is little to suggest that they are 
either less successful or less happy tlian their iso¬ 
lated forerunners Therefore, strange as it might 
have seemed to a Newton or a Faraday (and we 
do not know that it would have seemed strange 
to them), there is no present reason for spending 
tunc in marslialling proofs that organization and 
direction can be good The question is not bow 
to justify organization and direction, hut how to 
contrive them to the best advantage, never for¬ 
getting that there will always be some men of value 
who will do best without either 

Mr Taylor’s answer to this question is im¬ 
peccable but incomplete To get good direction 
we must have a good director So we most in¬ 
deed, but how shall we recognize hun ? Luckily 
the graduate student seems to have a flair for 
recognizing him, else there would not be so many 
examples of an academic scientist pouring forth 
from his laboratory such a flood of new knowledge 
as no one man could discover in ten lifetimes 
But this partial answer pertains only to the simpler 
part of the question, leaving unanswered the other 
part How choose the director for a group which 
is composed not of docile beginner a, but of ma¬ 
ture and independent men? This task also is 
somewlut simplified by the fact that many mature 
and competent men are by preference followers 
rather than leaders. If an Institute contains more 

i Written without benefit of the mamucripts of the 
■ l»« i ' l i«» i slthoofh ibetracti of two were nailable and 
notes were taken during the presentations. 


tlian one of the leader tyjie, the demands on the 
tact and uhat Mr Taylor calls “the selfless wis¬ 
dom" of the director must be great 

Mr Brnnk speaking for the biological sciences, 
would like the director to lie versed in them all 
nnd the physical sciences also He would like, I 
presume, tu hire the future Aristotle, and so should 
we all, but there is reason to fear that the world 
has already seen the first and the last of the 
Aristotles Tins should not, however, deter us 
from trying to train a man to roughly equal pro¬ 
ficiency in (let me say) two sciences, even at the 
cost of apparently leaving him less proficient in 
Iwth than he might have been in cither by itself 
the advantage might be great, the cost might even 
prove to be only apjiarent 

In listening lo Mr Gregg's address, 1 derived 
the impressions that medical research is largely 
research in applied science, nnd indeed research 
of such obvious importance that it little needs the 
apologia which the speaker skilfully gave for it, 
that its financial means are much grrater, and that 
its future enterprises are much more clearly 
marked out for it, than is the case with the sciences 
called "basic" or “pure " Nevertheless his phrase 
"fluid research funds” implies that there is need 
that the available funds lie transferable from one 
enterprise to another, and this again brings up the 
delicate questions of organization and direction of 
a vast science, which have to he solved without the 
prospect of a future Anstotle becoming available 
to solve them 

Underlying all others is the practical question 
Where is the money to come from? The scien¬ 
tists of other centuries lived on private means, on 
the income of sinecures, or on gifts All three 
methods are known today, though the word “sine¬ 
cure” has acquired so unpleasant a connotation 
that one hesitates to use it even for a professorship 
of which the incumbent is technically paid for de¬ 
livering one or two lectures a week. Actually the 
dictionary tells us that the original meaning of 
“sinecure" is not a position free of care for the 
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incumbent, but "an ecclesiastical benefice without 
cure of souls”; and a research professorship, being 
a benefice without cure of students, could blame¬ 
lessly bear the name. However the name may be 
regarded, two of the speakers have told us that 
professorships of today are not sufficiently sine¬ 
cures Newer methods of financing research are 
support by private industry and support by gov¬ 
ernment French science has been supported al¬ 
most entirely by the Slate, and its merits and 
defects should be carefully examined. Support 
by private industry is superbly exemplified in this 
country Support by private industry, by endow¬ 


ments, by gifts, and by the leisure conferred by 
independent means are all of than contingent on 
the present soda! system—call it the free-enter¬ 
prise system, call it the capitalist system, call it 
what you wQ! Opposition to this system is loudly 
expressed by many, sometimes even from endowed 
institutions I think it behooves the rest of us to 
he more vocal in defense of the system which has 
made it possible for such entities as the Rocke¬ 
feller Institute, the Carnegie Institution, the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago, and the American Philoso¬ 
phical Society to be born, to flourish, and to 
achieve their aims in freedom 
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Loan Acton 1 has outlined the historical back¬ 
ground of modem freedom essential to the social 
sciences The lesson of Athenian experience 
taught that "government by the whole jieople, 
being the government of the most numerous and 
powerful class is an evil of the same nature as 
unmixed monarchy and requires for nearly the 
same reasons institutions that shall protect it 
against arbitrary revolutions of opinion ”* In 
Rome "the vice of the classic state was that it 
was both church and state lu one Morality was 
undistinguished from religion, and politics from 
morals and in religion morality and politics there 
was only one legislator and one authority “Tlie 
ancient writers saw very clearly lliat each prin¬ 
ciple of government standing alone is earned to 
excesses and provokes a reaction Monarchy 
hardens into despotism, aristocracy contracts into 
oligarchy, democracy expands into the supremacy 
of numbers."* While the necessity of checks as 
essential to liberty was thus recognized, classical 
civilization never achieved “representative govern¬ 
ment, the emancipation of the slaves, and lilierty 
of Conscience "* These achievements became pos- 

1 First Baron Acton. The 1 tutory ol freedom and Other 
Essays (London, 1922)' 13 (/ Shinier Mathews, The 

Spiritual Interpretation of Hutory (Cambridge, 1916) 
The Utter shows no appreciation ol the necessity of 
securing a balance between centralized organizations as 
a means to freedum. 

•Acton, op ell 17, Sir James Msclctatmh described 
the burning at Hindu widows as a horror generated by 
“union of law, of morals, and erf religion. When they 
unite they are omnipotent. The course of nature may be 
stopped and we may recoil from our most exquisite en¬ 
joyments. When these forces oppose each other, their 
power 1s proportionately dhmrtithed.’’ (Memoirs of the 
I-ijt o{ the Right Honourable Sir James Mae kin tosh 
(London, 1936) 1 155) “So far in history, freedom to 
tliink, to observe, to judge men and things severely end 
dispassionately, has been possible—always be It under¬ 
stood, far a few individuals,—only In those saddle* In 
which numbers of different religious and political cur¬ 
rents have been struggling for dominion” (Pendleton 
Herring, The Polities of Democracy (New York, 1940) • 
«9) 

•Acton, op, ell.. 19-20. 

•JM. 25-26. 


«ible with the rigid discipline under the Hebraic 
scriptures and the contribution of Christianity 

When Christ said “Render unto Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s, and onto God the things that are 
God’s" those words gave to the civil power, un¬ 
der the protection of conscience, a sacrnlness it had 
never enjoyed, and bounds It had never acknowl¬ 
edged , and they were the repudiation of absolutism 
and the inauguration of freedom For our Lord not 
only delivered the precept but created the force to 
execute it To maintain the necessary immunity in 
unc supreme sphere, to reduce all poliucal authority 
within defined limits cca-wd to be an aspiration uf 
patient reasoners and was made the perpetual diarge 
and care of the most energetic institution and the 
most universal association in the world. The new 
law, the new spmt, the new authority gate to liberty 
a meaning and a value it had not possessed in the 
philosophy or in the constitution of Greece or Rome 
before tile knowledge of the Truth that makes us 
free * 

The state was circumscribed in its authority by a 
force external to its own 

The downfall of the Roman empire was fol¬ 
lowed by the rise of the Roman church Hobbes 
wrote “If a man consider the original of this 
great ecclesiastical dominion he will easily perceive 
tliat the papacy is none other than the ghost of 
ihe deceased Roman empire silting rrowned upon 
the grave tliereof."* In Ihe words of Locke, 
Christianity made “the one invisible true God 
known to the world, and that with such evidence 
and energy, lliat polytheism and idolatry have 
nowhere been able to withstand it Its central¬ 
izing tendencies were followed after the invention 
of printing by the protests of Martin Luther, re¬ 
inforced by the opposition of political states. He 
was compelled to take up the position that author¬ 
ity was more dependent on divine revelation and 
less on ecclesiastftnsm His position and the trans¬ 
lation and printing of the Bible opened tlie way, 
on the one hand, to the growth of the Cal vim site 

•l/nd. 29 

• Leslie Stephen, Hobbes (London, 1920) 23a 

’ Thomas Fcrwlcr, Locks (London, 1883) 158. 
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state, u in Switzerland and in Scotland, and on 
the other, to the growth of Puritanism as it flour¬ 
ished among the sects in Hoi land and in England 
“The substitution of the Book for the Church was 
the essence of Protestant revolt" (Motley) Cal¬ 
vin evaded the dangers of the Reformation in 
ecclesiasticiKm under Luther by enforcing two 
cardinal laws of human society, self-control as the 
foundation of virtue, self-sacrifice as the condition 
of the common weal, and created a new centre of 
union for Puritanism * ** The first English Baptist 
Church published a declaration of faith in 1611 
which stated that “no church ought to challenge 
any prerogative over any other" and that “the 
magistrate is not to meddle with religion or mat¬ 
ters of conscience nor compel men to this or that 
form of religion,” statements constituting “the 
first known expression of absolute liberty of con¬ 
science 

The divorce of Henry VLII brought the emer¬ 
gence of ecclesiastical power in England as dis¬ 
tinct from Rome and the concentration of power 
under the Tudors in the Crown, Parliament, and 
the Anglican Church which came into conflict with 
Puritanism under the Stuarts The opening of 
the New World and the expansion of trade across 
the Atlantic and to the Mediterranean and to 
India brought vigorous complaints against trading 
monopolies, the Crown, and the established church 
Commercialism, Puritanism, and Parliament re¬ 
inforced each other Richard Baxter wrote 
“Freeholders and tradesmen are the strength of 
religion and civility in the I-and; and gentleman 
and beggars and servile tenants are the strength 
of iniquity ” t " In the late sixteenth and the early 
seventeenth centuries Parliament began to reflect 
the influence of Puritanism 

The problem 11 of religious and civil liberty 
reached a crisis toward the mtddle of the seven¬ 
teenth century Among the Puritans there 
emerged the "dogma of the two orders Man as 
man DClSnga to the order of nature . . . God is 
the creator and ruler > of both orders; but they 
have different economies and are ruled fay different 
laws.” 1 * Roger Williama insisted on the one hand 
“on the natural rights of spiritual men,” Separa- 

* Assays by the Late Mark PatiUon, collected and ar¬ 
ranged by Henry Nettleship (Oxford, 1889), 8, dz *1L 

•N H. Marshall, “Baptists,” flneye. Bril, ed. 14. 

14 "Puritanism.” fluey t Social Science!, 

** A, S P. Wood bouse, PnrUanirm and Liberty (Lon¬ 
don. 1938). 

ISA. S P, Woodhoue, “Purtyuitsm and Democracy,” 
Ca n adian lone Economics and Pohi, Sri. 4 (1); 9 ff, 
1938. 


don of the two orders enabled the Puritan to 
adopt "radical and naturalistic id ess, the sover¬ 
eignty of the people, and government by consent 
in the natural field, and to remain dogmatic in the 
spiritual field. The principle of segregation of the 
spiritual and the natural, the church and the atate, 
became the basis for the doctrine of toleration on 
the one hand and the secularization of the state on 
the oilier ” Moreover, “ideas of liberty, of equal¬ 
ity, of democratic organization, of government by 
the consent of the governed, of truth and agree¬ 
ment reached through free and equal discussion" 
within the order of grace were carried over to 
politics and the secular field 14 Harrington wrote. 
"Where civil liberty is entire, it includes liberty of 
conscience, where liberty of conscience is entire, 
it includes civil liberty ” 14 Puritanism therefore 
had its impact on politics in its insistence on agree¬ 
ment through discussion,’* the separation of 
church and state, a free state composed of equals 
paralleling a free church with a democratic form 
of government In the struggle between Puri¬ 
tanism and Charles I, the issues were sharply 
drawn and the king lost his head 

The Puritan revolution strengthened the posi¬ 
tion of Parliament, but Charles I was an uncon¬ 
scionable time a-dying His spirit lived on in the 
restoration under Charles II and nearly a century 
after the glorious revolution of 1686 was reflected 
in George III. But the free press of the Nether¬ 
lands and the writings of MUton and Baxter and 
of I-odce gradually prevailed in limiting the au¬ 
thority of the state and in extending religious 
liberty. To quote Lord Acton again: 

By arresting tbe preponderance of France, the 
Revolution of 1688 struck the first real blow at con¬ 
tinental despotism At home it relieved dissent, puri¬ 
fied justice, developed the national energies and re¬ 
sources, and ultimately by the Art of Settlement, 
placed the Crown in the gift of the people.'* 


11 Ibid.: II. “Tbe fact to recognise It the tremendous 
force of the doctrine of Christian liberty itsdf, end Its 
fundamental position in tbe struggle for rcUahnis tolera¬ 
tion.” 

14 /Mi/ U. Rzinboroogh'i statement expresses the 
fullest ImpIkatiosB' “The poorest he tfast is b England 
hu i life to the, is the greatest be” (ibid • 19) 

14 On tbe slgnlficuce of d is cu s si on, see Welter Bagc- 
hot, Pkyeiet and PoHtict (Tbe Worki of Walter Bagrkot 
(Hartford, 1889) 4 ■ 569)—especially die answer to crit¬ 
ics of discussion such as Carlyle. Far s contrast wtth 
France, see J U. Nef, industry md Government f» 
Prmct end England, 1S40-16W (Phfladdphh, 1940). 

** Acton, oy. Ut,: 54-45. 
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Encroachments on civil liberty under George III 
led to the outbursts of Junius and Wilkes in the 
interests of a free press, and with the success of 
the American Revolution 17 shifted the responsibil¬ 
ity of Parliament to the people rather than to the 
Crown Parliament in its earlier struggle with the 
Crown overreached itself and, becoming adaptable 
to control by George III, contributed to the break¬ 
up of the Empire 

In New England the Puritan element developed 
a theocracy comparable to that of Switzerland and 
Scotland "Theocrats of all lcindB must be per¬ 
secutors" (I-eslie Stephen) Its harshness led to 
the expulsion of Roger Williams and to the settle¬ 
ment of Rhode fsland The struggle between 
Crown and Parliament in England accentuated 
the separatist tendencies of the intensely cummer- 
ciabstic Colonies of New England *' The insist¬ 
ence of Crown and Parliament on supremacy in 
the reign of George III brought a variety of pro¬ 
tests in England and in the Colonies I -urd Cam¬ 
den stated that “taxation and representation are 
inseparably united God hath joined them No 
British parliament can separate them” Otis in 
the Colonies followed Coke and influenced Adams 
in atguing that “in many cases the Common law 
will control acts of parliament and adjudge theifi 
to be utterly void. for where an act of parliament 
is against common right and reason or repugnant 
or impossible to perform, the common law will 
control itThe common law occupied an im¬ 
portant place in the speculations which preceded 
the Revolution. Coke, with his reverence for the 
common law, Bujiported Parliament against 
Charles I and was used to support die Colonies 
against Parliament The Assembly of Massachu¬ 
setts expressed a willingness of compromise by 
recognizing the Crown but not Parliament It 
stated on March 2, 1773 “Our ancestors re¬ 
ceived the lands, by grant from the king; and at 
the same time compacted with him, and promised 
him homage and allegiance- 1 , not in his public or 
politic, but natural capacity only " Feudalism and 
the Crown were based on land and territorial 
rights Parliament em er ged with the influence of 

17 John Viscount Morley, Bnrke (London, 1921), eh. It 

11 See W P U Kennedy, Essays is Constitutional 
l.art (London, 1934) 3-23. 

<* Set A. C McLaughlin, The Foundation of American 
ConetituthmaHsm (New York, 1932) 123-126, alio K. 
G. Green, Political Idtat of the American Revolution 
(Durham, 1932) > 124 ft i C R Mcllwaln, The Ameri¬ 
can Revolution • A ConUtMiontl Interpretation (New 
York; 1923): 152 ff„ C. H. Van Tyne. The Comet of 
the Woe of Independence (Boston, 1922) 1, ch, be 


primogeniture and the imjxirlance of maritime 
trade Settlement on the North American con¬ 
tinent brought conflict with the authority of Crown 
and Parliament 

The revolt of the Colonies against the centraliz¬ 
ing tendencies of Crown and Parliament brought 
them face to face with the problem of framing an 
acceptable central organization in the Constitution 
The influence of Milton and Locke, though weak¬ 
ened m England under Walpole and later George 
III, was reflected in tin work"’ of Frederick the 
Great and Voltaire and carried forward in the 
philosophy of Jefferson It favored decentrali¬ 
zation Hamilton and the federalists favored 
centralization The Declaration of Independence 
stood in sharp contrast to the Constitution The 
compromise of balances 11 in the Crown. Courts, 
Iwords, and Commons in Great Britain emphasized 
by Blackstnne and Montesquieu provided the pat¬ 
tern for checks hetween sources of power in the 
President, Congress, anil the Supreme Court, and 
the necessity for appeal to the people 

The position of learning in the struggle for 
civil and religious liberty was precarious "Greatly 
as the Calvamstic churches have served the cause 
of political liberty tlicy have contributed nothing 
to the progress of knowledge ” ,a 

Banished from the roman empire in the sixth cen¬ 
tury, or earlier, the classical conception of beauty of 
form re-entered ihe circle of ideas again in the fif¬ 
teenth century after nearly a thousand years of 
oblivion and abeyance Cicero and Vergil, Livius 
and Ovid, had been there all along, hut the idea of 
comjxi-iite harmony, on wlm.li their works were con¬ 
structed, was wanting The restored conception, as 
if to recoup itself for Its long suppression, took en¬ 
tire possession of the mind of educated Europe 


1,1 “The conditions of the order which was established 
sfu r the confusion of the fall of the Roman power before 
the inroads of the barbarians, and which constituted the 
Kurupe of the early and middle ages, are now tolerably 
well understood, Slid the histunc continuity or identity of 
that order Is typified In two institutions, which by the 
middle of the eighteenth century had reached very dif¬ 
ferent stages of decay and possessed very different powers 
of resisting attack. One wii tlie German Empire, and 
the other was the Holy Catholic Church. Frederick 
dealt ■ definite Mow to the first, and Voltaire did the 
same to the second." ’ (John Viscount Morley, Valtatrc 
(London, 1921) • 134.) 

11 See Goldwln Smith, Essays m Qncthone of Ihe Day 
(up, 1893) 95-97, also James Bryce, The American 
Commonwealth (New York, 1915) l,chi Mb, C A, Beard 
hr anomic Origine of J effereonm Democracy (New 
York, 1915), V L Parrtngton, The Colonial Mind 
UU0-1S00 (New York, 1927) 

** Essays by Ihe Late Mark Pattuon 2 , 41 
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The fire* period of the renaiuance passed in adori- 
tion of the awakened beauty and In effort! to copy 
and multiply it. 

But in the fifteenth century, “educated Europe” le 
but a synonym for Italy What literature there wai 
outside the Alps was a derivative from, or dependent 
of, the Italian movement The fact that the move¬ 
ment originated in the latin peninsula, was decisive 
of the character of the first age of classical teaming 
(1400-1550) It was a revival of latin, as opposed 
to greek, literature It it now well understood that 
the fall of Constantinople, though an Influential in¬ 
cident of the movement, ranks far nothing among the 
causes of the renaissance. What was revived in Italy 
of the fifteenth century was the taste of the schools 
of the early empire—of the second and third century 
There were, no doubt, differing characteristics, for 
nothing In history ever exactly repeats itself But 
in one decisive feature the literary sentiment of the 
fifteenth century was a reproduction of that of the 
empire. It was rhetorical, not scientific Latin lit¬ 
erature as a whole is rhetorical There are excep¬ 
tional books, such as the "Natural history" of Plinma, 
but, on the whole, the idea of science was greek, and 
Is alien to latin To turn phrases, and polish sen¬ 
tences, was the one aim of the litterateur of the em¬ 
pire This divorce of the literature of knowledge, 
end the literature of form, which characterised the 
epoch of decay under the early empire, characterised 
equally the epoch of revival in the Italy of the popes. 
The refinements of literary composition in verse and 
prose, and a tact of emendation founded on this re¬ 
fined sense, this was the ideal of the scholar of the 
Italian renaissance 

The decay and extinction of the artistic enthuaiaam 
of the Italians was gradual, but may be said to have 
been consummated soon after the middle of the six¬ 
teenth century 11 

Aa the eye, captivated at first by charms of per¬ 
son, learns In time to see the graces of the soul that 
underly and shape them, so the classics, which had 
attracted by their beauty, gradually revealed to the 
modern world the rich wisdom which that beauty 
enshrined. The first scholars of the renaissance en¬ 
joyed, without labour, the harmonies of language, the 
perfection of finish, which the great masters of latin 
style had known how In give to their work. Jiot 
when imitation had degenerated into feebleness, man¬ 
nerism, and affectation, the discovery was made that 
these exterior beauties covered a world of valuable 
knowledge, even in the latin writers. And underly¬ 
ing the latin literature, it was perc ei ved, was one 
more valuable still, the greek. The Interest of the 
educated world was transferred from the form to 
the matter ofjtndeot literature. Masses of useful 
knowledge, natural or political, the social experience 

"Mark Paulson, Iteac Combo* ISS9-1614 (London. 
1875) i 507-508. 


of many generations, were found to have lain un¬ 
noticed In books which had been all the while In 
everyone's bands. The knowledge and wisdom thus 
buried in the greek writers presented a striking con¬ 
trast to die barren sophistic, which formed the cur¬ 
riculum of the schools 

It became the task of the scholars of the second 
period of the classical revival to disinter this knowl¬ 
edge, The classics, which had been the object of 
taste became the object of science *• 

The fint period of humanism in which the words 
of the ancient authors had been studied, was thus 
the preparatory school for the humanism of the sec¬ 
ond period, in which the matter was the object of 
attention . The firti period in the history of 

classical learning may be styled the Italian The 
tecottd period coincides with the french school If 
we oik why Italy did not continue to be the centre 
of the humanist movement, which she hod so bril¬ 
liantly inaugurated, the answer is that the intelligence 
was ennhed by the reviviscence of ecclesiastical 
ideas. Learning is research, research must be free, 
and cannot coexist with the claim of the catholic 
clergy to be superior to enquiry The french school, 
it will be observed. Is wholly in fact, or in intention, 
proteatanb As soon as it was decided, ss it was be¬ 
fore 1600, that France was to be ■ catholic country, 
and the university of Pans a catholic university, 
learning was extinguished In France. France, “no- 
verta ingenlonun” saw her unrivalled scholars, ex¬ 
patriate themselves without regret, and without re¬ 
pentance With Scallger and Saumaise the seat of 
learning was transferred from France to Holland 
The third period of classical learning thus coincides 
with the dutch KhooL From 1593, the date of Scall- 
ger’s removal to Leyden, the supremacy in the re¬ 
public of teaming was possessed by the Dutch 11 

With the assassination of Henry IV, Casaubon 
migrated from France to England 

The struggle in England was disastrous to its 
universities 

When twenty years of tranquillity and order had 
restored the possibility of intellectual life, we find 
two results. First, that taste, poetry, and literature, 
were the first intellectual fruit to revive after the 
moral pestilence which had desolated the nation, The 
reign of Elisabeth produced accordingly a rich har¬ 
vest of poetry and general literature, but It was not 
till the beginning of the next century that speculative 
thought and the severer I todies again raised their 
beads. Secondly, that the movement of the national 
mind is carried on no longer within the Universities, 
but without them. From that time to the present, the 
U ni vers i ties have ceased to originate, to ride, even to 
respond to, or be affected by, such Intellectual ac- 

»/M.. 509 
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tivity u the nation hu poaaeaaed. The whole oi that 
sphere of"thought in which a liberal training consists, 
or by which it can be accomplished, has been aban¬ 
doned by them. So far as it has gone on at all, It 
has goat oa without them Ever since Henry VIII's 
first interference with opinion here, the Universities 
have been kept in dependence by the States, under 
Elisabeth, and under James and Charles, the fetters 
were drawn tighter and tighter, and education, 
starred by its severance from the living current of 
thought and opinion, gradually died out " 

The measures then taken In the cause of order, se¬ 
curity, and permanence, had the effect of drying up 
the very springs of our life, and cut us off from giv¬ 
ing or receiving from the nation at large a healthy 
intellectual impulse. Then was laid the foundation 
of that fatal divorce between the Universities and 
the national mind, which haa lasted ever since This 
alienation reached its acme, politically, about the mid¬ 
dle of the last century, when Oxford had become 
Indent!lied with the sullen and anti-national Jacobite 
faction, morally and intellectually, about the close of 
die century, when it can scarcely be said that the 
University gave any education at all We sustained 
our very existence by means of our political con¬ 
nexion and our landed property, and had altogether 
lost onr hold on the national mind. Speaking only 
of Oxford, and omitting exceptional Instances, inch 
as the prelections of Sanderson on Moral Philosophy 
in 1643, or those of Bladutone on English Law in 
1754, we may say, that from the Laudian Statutes 
of 1636, till the First Examination Statute of 1801, 
the University curriculum became more and more 
narrow, the efficiency of what remained, less and 
less" 

The results have been described by Adam Smith, 
Gibbon, and others in the late eighteenth century 
Sydney Smith" wrote, "The only consequences of 
a university education are the growth of vice and 
the waste of money."" Advances in philosophy 
came from the Continent and particularly Holland 
Advances in astronomy and mathematics after 
Galileo and the discovery of circulation of the 
Mood by Harvey early in the seventeenth century 
provided the background for the philosophy of 
Descartes and Spinoza and the writings of Hobbes, 
Bacon gave an impetus to the study of science par¬ 
ticularly by hu attack on the dialectics of the 
school men. Locke toward the end of the century 
atimulated an interest in psychology, and Newton 
made notable advances in mathematics and as¬ 


st Essayi 6y lit lAlt Mark Pailucn 1 449, 

" Ibid.: 432. 

*S See Tkt Workt of the Rev. Sydney S'mfiA ( Latvian, 
1848) 1; 383-391 

"G W E. Bussell, Sydney Smith (London, 1903) : 12. 


tronomy While England made its contributions. 
Pattiaon haa written 1 

II we talie the philosophies! and religious literature 
of England for the earlier half of the eighteenth 
century, we shall find upon it the stamp of a second¬ 
hand and derivative character The writings of the 
English Deists—Shaftesbury, Chubb, Toland, and 
Woolston—have that sort of originality which pro¬ 
ceeds from ignorance of what has been thought or 
written The speculative impulse came from the 
Continent* from two or three leading minds—from 
Descartes, Spmoss, and Bayle In England it ob¬ 
tained notoriety, publicity, and diffusion " 

While the vigorous struggle for civil and reli¬ 
gious liberties in England was being prosecuted 
m the late eighteenth and early nineteenth cen¬ 
turies and their position in the United States was 
bfcing strengthened and consolidated, tlie princi¬ 
ples uf economic liberty were being formulated 
and advanced in Scotland, “the only kingdom in 
which the Reformation triumphed over the re¬ 
sistance of the state" Union with England in 
1707 provided the background for an escape from 
the intolerance of religious tyranny in the expan¬ 
sion of trade" from Glasgow and in the attrac¬ 
tions of law" and literature in Edinburgh, “that 
garret of the earth,—that knuckle-end of England 
—that land of Calvin, oatcakes and sulphur ’’** 

The universities of Scotland escaped from the 
heavy hand of the Btate, and while the church at¬ 
tempted to excommunicate Hume, it was possible 
for him and for Hutcheson and Adam Smith to 
strengthen the extension of civil liberties in the 
direction of economic freedom Adam Smith pre¬ 
sented a systematic extension of principles fint 
in the spiritual and then in the natural field His 
Theory of Moral Sentiment!, published in 1759, 
gave a “system of ethics on the basis of a har¬ 
monious order in nature guided by God, and in an 
incidental manner applies his general doctnne with 
strict consistency to the economic order ”** 

" Rttayt by the Late Hark PattUon 2 402-403. 

•* W R. Scott, Adam Smith at Student and Profeuor 
(Glasgow, 1937) 

••“Every youth, of every temper and almost every de¬ 
scription of character, b sent either to study for the bar, 
or to a writer's office as an apprentice. It a lad 
stupid, the law will sharpen him,—b he too mercurial 
the Itw will maze Mm sedatehu he an estate, be may 
get i sherifidosB, ik he pear, the richest lawyers have 
emer g ed from poverty,—is he a Tory, he may become a 
dep u t e wdvocatc,—b be a Whig, he may with far better 
hope expect to beccsne” ( The Journal of Sir Waller 
Seoll (Edinburgh, 1890) . 36.) 

** G. W. E. Russell, Sydney Smith (London, 1905) : 28. 

"Jacob Vlner In Adam Smith 1776-1926 (Chicago, 
1928) 119. See also G, R. Marrow, dud , ch. vi 
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Smith’s doctrine that economic phenomena were 
manifestations of an underlying order In nature gov¬ 
erned by natural forces, gave to English economics 
for the first time a definite trend toward logically 
consistent synthesis of economic relationships, toward 
"system building " Smith's further doctrine that this 
underlying natural order required for its most bene¬ 
ficent operation a system of natural liberty, and that 
m the main public regulation and private monopoly 
were corruptions of that natural order, at once gave 
to economics a bond of union with the prevailing 
philosophy and theology and to economists and states¬ 
men a program of practical reform *• 

While the virtues of self-reliance and self-denial 
were in the New Testament, they were not fully 
recognized until they had been made the founda¬ 
tion of political economy in the Wealth of Na¬ 
tions “ Scotland became “the land of porridge 
and political economy ” 

Professor Hollander lias traced the influence of 
the master's work in tlie establishment of the clas¬ 
sical school of political economy The lectures of 
Dugald Stewart, m which tlie doctrines of the 
Wealth of Nations were expounded, were at¬ 
tended by James Mill, the father of John Stuart 
Mill, Sydney Smith, John Ramsay McCulloch, 
and Henry Brougham “The ‘gospel of mam¬ 
mon' according to some entered the university 
curriculum ” “The word com sounded strangely 
in the moral class and drawbacks seemed a profa¬ 
nation of Stewart's voice.”" 

The Edinburgh Review, which first appeared in 


“ Itnd 116-117 

*• Acton, o/> eil 2*. 

•I Adam Thu I A 1776-1926- 33 "When sn University 
hss been doing useless thins! for a long time, it appear! 
at first degrading to them to be useful, A set of lectures 
open Political Economy would be discouraged m Oxford, 
possibly despised, probably not permitted. To discuss the 
Enclosure of Conumms, and to dwell upon imports and 
exports—to come so near to com m on life, would seem to 
he undigmfifd sod contemptible In the same manner, the 
Parr or the Bentley of bis day would be scandalized to be 
put on a level with the discoverer of s neutral salt, and 
yet what other measure Is there of dignity In Intellectual 
labour, but usefulness and difficulty? And what ought 
the term University to mean, but a place where every 
science Is taught which is Hberel, and at the same time 
useful to mankind? Nothing would so much tend to 
bring classical literature within proper bounds is a steady 
and Invariable appeal to these tests In our appreciation 
of alT human knowledge. The puffed-up pedant would 
collapse into his proper die, and the maker of v er ses snd 
the rememberer of words would soon assume that station 
which Is the lot of those who go up unbidden to the upper 
places of the feast'' (ft W. E. Russell, Sydney Smith 
(London, IflOS): 1] ) 


October, 1802, gave an important place" to eco¬ 
nomic critlriffla Malthui, Say," and Ricardo and 
later John Stuart Mill came under the influence of 
the Wealth of Nations and devoted their energies 
to its extension, its simplification, and the widen¬ 
ing of its influence Marshall described the pe¬ 
riod 1770-1820 as the classical epoch in which the 
author “by the form or the matter of his words 
or deeds has stated or indicated architectonic 
ideas in thought or sentiment which are in some 
degree his own and which once created can never 
die but are an existing yeast ceaselessly working 
in the cosmos "" 

In his attempt to elaborate the natural order as 
understood by Adam Smith and immediately to 
combat the notions of Godwin aB to the perfecti¬ 
bility of human nature, Mnlthus wrote his Essay 
on Population and its extensive later revisions 
Hit. thesis that population tended to outrun the 
food supply was a profound contribution to the 
subject of political economy, as a hranch of biol¬ 
ogy, and to the subject of Inology Both Wallace 
and Darwin, who developed the theory of evolu- 

11 Frauds Jeffrey, who became editor, made an abstract 
of the Wealth of Nations in 1792 snd to the winter of 
1800-01 sttended a course of lectures to political economy 
by Dugald btewart (Lord Cockbura, / i/e of Lord Jeffrey 
( Edinburgh, 1852) 1 64) FraixHs Horner wrongly 

argued that Turgot’s Reflections on the Formation and 
Putnhutlon of Wealth was “a work truly denomi¬ 
nated, by Condorect, the germ of Adam Smith’s Inquiry" 
(Memoirs and Correspondence of Francis Horner, M P 
(London, 1853) 1 p. 68), “The perusal of this beauti¬ 
ful chapter of Smith on the corn trade has suggested to 
me the propriety of studying Us work as e model of 
ar gum entative composition I should imagine, that hit 
style of reasoning, to artificial and yet so perspicuous, so 
ingeniously minute and yet so broad and comprehensive, 
would be admirably adapted to the subject! of taw " (P, 
117 ) Smith's system is "evidently imperfect, and yet it 
has so much the air of s system, . . that we are apt to 
adopt erroneous opinions because they figure to the same 
fabric with approved and important truths " Smith might 
have "cmtnbuted more powerfully to the progress of 
political science, had he developed his opinions In detached 
essays." (Pp 126-127) Later he wrote "We owe 
much et present to the supers ti tious worship of Smith's 
name, and w» must not Impair that feeling, till the vic¬ 
tory is more complete. There ere few practical errors 
In the 'Wealth of Nations,' at least of any great conse¬ 
quence.” (P 237) Horner as well as Lauderdale and 
Dugald Stewart found the fifth chapter extremely diffi¬ 
cult If not mdntclllgtble (pp. 164-165, 244-245) Nor 
did Horner end Lauderdale find Qutsnay's Economic 
Table intelligible (pp. 204-205). Adam Smith’s Moral 
Sentiments was "die roost scientific and acute descrip¬ 
tion . . in soy branch of ... the ttsturml history of 

the mind" (pp. 328-329). 

••Adorn Smith 1776-1926, eh. vU. 
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tion Independently, have paid tribute to the cru¬ 
cial position of his work In a letter to Wallace 
dated April 6, 1839, Darwin wrote "I came to 
the conclusion that selection was the principle of 
change from the study of domesticated production, 
and theu reading Mahhus (October 1838) I saw 
at once how to apply the principle. 1 '* 1 Both Mal- 
thus and Darwin were exposed to bitter attacks, 
but their contributions to the science of biology, 
including economics, cannot be denied Herbert 
Spencer elaborated the significance of Darwin’s 
contributions to the social sciences His influence 
ranged from the academic work of Thorstein 
Veblen in the United States to the important 
political achievements of John Morley in Great 
Britain 

The influence of Adam Smith and the political 
economists was strengthened by the outcome of 
the struggle fur civil and religious liberty In the 
last half of the eighteenth century deism declined 
Newman has remarked tliat the Roman Catholic 
church suppresses reason and the Anglican church 
feeling, and that consequently Anglicans become 
Methodists and Roman Catholics infidels. The 
religious influence of Wesley, and the huniani- 
tariamsm of Wilberforce and the Clapham Sect 
brought an interest in reform and the end of the 
slave trade The American and French Revolu¬ 
tions on the one hand tightened the bonds of the 
aristocracy*' and on the other accentuated the de¬ 
mands for release Burke wrote in favor of the 
American Revolution and against the French 
Revolution Wordsworth was sympathetic to the 
French Revolution but turned to hostility Cole¬ 
ridge adapted Kantian philosophy to the demands 
of the Conservative position. Godwin, Shelley, 
the Hunts, and Hulitt sponsored an interest in 
revolution. The energies of Cobbeti and Place 
and the radicalism of James and John Stuart Mill, 
Ben thorn, and writers for the Westminster Re¬ 
new stiffened the influence of the Whigs for re¬ 
form. Sydney Smith and writers in the Edin¬ 
burgh Review and Albany Fonblanque in the 
Examiner were effective in securing Catholic 
emancipation, the reform acts, the reduction of 
taxes on knowledge, and eventually the destruc¬ 
tion of the mercantilist system. 

The effects of the contributions of Puritanism 


41 1 More letter! oi Charlie Dane » (London, 19031 1. 
US. See also Geoffrey West, CharUt Dam an (New 
Haven, 1938) ■ 167, and H Ward, Charlie Darveix (In¬ 
dianapolis, 1927): 288, 

"Anthony Lincoln, Some Political as 4 Social Ideal 
of Britieh Dieeent I763-1SOO (Cambridge, 1938). 


to political liberty evident m the revolt of the 
American Colonies, and to economic liberty in the 
publication of the Wealth of Nations, have been 
described at great length They compelled the 
shift from centralization to decentralization in the 
British Empire ** The clearing away of the vast 
accumulations of mercantilism** in the introduc¬ 
tion of free trade and in the repeal of tlie naviga¬ 
tion acts, the escape from vested interests center¬ 
ing about staple products under mercantilism, the 
improvement of the conditions of the working 
classes in England, the contributions of Bcntltam 
and Brougham in the improvement of legal ma¬ 
chinery—all of these far-reaching changes were a 
part of the achievements of the early nineteenth 
century 

The reform movements had their significance 
for education not only in the attention of the 
state to popular education*' and in voluntary or¬ 
ganizations such as the Society for the Diffusion 
of Knowledge, but in the universities The es¬ 
tablishment of the University of Tendon brought 
competition with the old universities, and the in¬ 
trusion of the state particularly in education in 
Ireland led to the Anglo-Catholic movement under 
Newman and the decline of interest in theolugical 
controversy 

The railway mama of 1847 and King Hudson was 
the first material that rushed in to fill up the vac- 
cuum G V Cox says, "Instead of High, Low, and 
Broad Church, they talked of high embankments, the 
broad gauge, and low dividends Brunei and Ste¬ 
phenson were in men’s mouths Instead of Dr Pusey 
or Mr Goligiitly, and speculative theology gave way 
to speculation in railway shares” (Recollections, p 
238) The truth is that this movement, which swept 
the leader of the Tractanans, with most of his fol¬ 
lowers, out of the place, was an epoch In the history 
of the university It was a deliverance from the 
nightmare which had oppressed Oxford for fifteen 
years. For so long we had been given over to dis¬ 
cussions unprofitable in themselves, and which had 
entirely diverted our thoughts from the true business 
□ I the place Probably there was no period of o«tr 

** See Tht Cambridge Hietory of the Bnluh Empire 
2, Thi Growth- of the Nrw Empire 17S3-1S70 (Cam¬ 
bridge, 1940), dL ir. 

""Tbit great Joggle of the ‘English Constitution'—a 
thing of monopolies, and Church-craft, and sinecures, 
armorial hocus-pocus, primogeniture, and pageantry" 
(John Morley, The Life of Richard Cobdm (London, 
1881) li 130) 

“ "The schoolmaster is ibroad. And I trust more to 
him, armed with his prirorr, than 1 do to the soldier hi 
full mflttary array, fpr upholding and extending the liber¬ 
ties of Ms country," (Brougham, in speech, January 29, 

182a) 
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hi Kory during which, I do not uy science and learn¬ 
ing, hot the ordinary study of the classics was so 
profitless or at so low an ebb as daring the period 
of the Tractarian controversy. By the secessions of 
1845 this was extinguished ui a moment, and from 
that moment dates the regeneration of the University 
Our thoughts reverted to their proper channel, that 
of the work we had to do. . . More than this, the 
abject deference fostered by theological discussion 
for authority, whether of the Fathers, or the Church, 
or the Primitive Ages, was incompatible with the 
free play of intellect which enlarges knowledge, cre¬ 
ates science, and makes progress possible In a word, 
the period of Tractariamsm had been a period of ob¬ 
scurantism, which had cut us off from the general 
movement; an eclipse which had shut out the light 
of the aim in heaven. Whereas other reactions ac¬ 
complished themselves by imperceptible degrees, in 
1845 the darkness was dissipated, and the light was 
let In in an instant, as by the opening of the shutters 
in the chamber of a sick man who has slept till mid¬ 
day Hence the flood of reform, which broke over 
Oxford in the next few years following 1845, which 
did not spend itself till it had produced two Govern¬ 
ment commissions, until we had ourselves enlarged 
and remodelled all our institutions 44 

Scholarship" at last emerged to a foremost 
place In Cambridge mathematics had checked 
the growth of obscurantism and provided the en¬ 
vironment m which Marshall wrote his PnnafUs 
of Economics In Oxford political economy found 
a place The historical school was gradually 
adapted to new demands. 

Indeed, the desuetude end even direct discourage¬ 
ment of the academical study of the Roman law dur¬ 
ing the last two centuries has been a concurrent cause 
with the neglect of philosophy, of that contracted 
habit of the national mind to which this country owes 
at once its success and Its littleness, its success in the 
practical employments of commerce, its Incapacity 
for enlarged views either of national welfare, or of 
foreign policy The same superstition of Puritanism, 
which in the seventeenth century proscribed the spec¬ 
ulative theology end philosophy as being popish, op- 

44 Mark Pattifon, Memoirs (London, 1885)' 235-239 

" “Dorat (died 1588] rspr mnts that moment in French 
ttasatore—a moment which has never recurred when 
'Greek learning was in alliance with public taste end 
polite letters. In England this phase of accomplishment, 
which earn red till within the present century, Monopo¬ 
lised the name of tchoiardris. The English ward 'scholar’ 
has no equivalent in uy living laagiage. In Germany 
the word 'Gelehrte' Is characteristic of a c ountr y which 
has learning without a literature. France, which hat a 
literature paup er is ed her the absence of knowledge, has no 
word which can re pres e n t 'scholar,' as for nearly three 
c e nturies It has not known tha class." (Buoys by Mr 
LaU Marb,Paltiso* 1 20.) 


crated too against the Imperial constitutions, which 
were tainted by their R oman origin. 

For the general student in the HI Kory School, 
however, a more valuable scientific element even than 
the civil code is offered by political economy In¬ 
deed, history, unless combined with a study of the 
positive laws of human welfare, is little better than 
a portion of elegant literature. It is void of any 
instructive power, and sinks into an amusement. Into 
curious research, or at best becomes so much infor¬ 
mation for conversational purposes This subject 
we may hope to see grow upon this School It 
should not be treated as a special subject, which, like 
Roman law, may or may not be known. It should be 
understood to be Ike theoretical science of history, 
and should be required of all Candida tea, except the 
law students, wbo have not time for it Besides the 
vital connexion of this subject with history, this sci¬ 
ence is especially the home growth of Britain. It is 
the only science of which it can be said that the prin- 
ctplet have been discovered and extended chiefly by 
Englishmen, the beat books on it are written In the 
English language, and the very facts themselves on 
which its inductions are based have been supplied by 
the mercantile and industrial development of Great 
Britain. The treatise of Ricardo is almost the per¬ 
fection of a logically reasoned science applied to an 
adequate collection of carefully examined phenom¬ 
ena 44 

The economic expansion of England in the 
nineteenth century gave it a peculiar place 

In one department of progress the English de¬ 
velopment has indeed been complete, regular, and 
from within In commerce and manufactures, Eng¬ 
land may be said to have conducted on behalf of 
the world, but at her own risks and perils, the one 
great commercial experiment that has yet been made 
Our practice hat been so extended and diversified, 
that from it alone, with but little reference to that 
of the other trading nations of antiquity, or of mod¬ 
em times, the laws of economics have been inferred, 
and a new science constructed on a solid and indis¬ 
putable haaU.“ 

These far-reaching changes baaed on economic 
expansion increased the divergence with the con¬ 
tinent. 

"It has often been remarked with regret [writes Sir 
Henry Maine] that while the learned In the exacter 
sciences abroad and in Bngiaod have tha most perfect 
sympathy with each other,—while the physician or 
the mathematician in Loodon is completely at home 
in the writings of tha physician or the mathematician 
in Berlin and Paris, thsre is a sensible, though in¬ 
visible, barrier, which separates the jurists, the moral 

“/Mi.; 486. 

“ Ibid, 1; 400-401. 
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philosophers, the politicians, ind the historians of the 
Continent, from those who follow the same pursuits 
In England." This divergence—a divergence not of 
opinion, but in our mode of thinking—is even more 
manifested in our Theology, than in the moral and 
political sciences, 10 

Political economy never flourished in competition 
with law in the universities of France and Ger¬ 
many. The imperial system of Rome was too 
strongly entrenched Europe began to specialize, 
and with specialisation came the dangers of 
division. 

In quite modem times it would seem as if the bur¬ 
den and labour of human progress were pretty evenly 
shared between the three nations of Europe who have 
any liberty of action at all The French have had 
hitherto the working out of the political problem To 
the share of the English has fallen the social and in¬ 
dustrial difficulty Speculative Germany has claimed 
for her own the problems of thought, the abstract 
(natters of Philosophy and Theology To each of 
these separate tasks is attached its own burden, its 
own peculiar danger “ 

II 

Dangers were accentuated m England by the 
growth of the press and the importance of public 
opinion 

Then causes are to be found in the general level¬ 
ling tendency exerted by the advancing tide of civili¬ 
zation. In its superficial aspect, this tendency shows 
itself in that spectre of the Tory party which they 
call “democracy ” Its deeper forces are found in the 
increasing influence exercised over Government by a 
certain dead level of “public opinion " Our national 
Church haa happily escaped political revolution which 
is leavening society The tyranny of opinion has 
been making steady advances in Western Europe; 
nowhere more rapidly than in England At one time 
it was worth the Church's while lo ally itself with 
the State, Ije. with the Government But it Is now 
understood that Government has a master, and it is 
found to be better policy to contract the alliance di¬ 
rectly with that master This master Is the public 
opinion of the majority. He who has a good under¬ 
standing with this can afford to quarrel with power, 
even though h be the power of a Napoleon. What¬ 
ever ofher merit the opinion of the majority may 
have, it is, in the present condition of our population, 
an unenlightened opinion It must be founded on pas¬ 
sion rather than od reason; on prejudice, not on 
knowledgi; it will prefer the interests of its class to 
those of the whole, and hs own immediate to Its re¬ 
mote interest. The numbers of the wise who think 

**m.; 212 . 

11 /Hi; 216-217, 


are little capable of increase at any time, bat the 
numbers of the public who are influenced by opinion 
become yearly greater Knowledge has less and less 
influence on affairs, and opinion more and more 
This is not only the case in secular politics, but In 
religion also Theology has absolutely no weight in 
this country, where there is not even any faculty of 
canonists, But religious opinion operates over a 
larger area than any otlier opinion whatever, 01 

In an essay on "intellectual responsibility and 
the political spirit" Morley wrote 

Practically and as a matter of history, a society is 
seldom at the same time successfully energetic both 
In temporals and spirituals, seldom prosperous alike 
® seeking abstract truths and nursing the political 
spirit There is a decisive preponderance in one di¬ 
rection or the other, and the equal balance between 
free and active thinking and coherent practical en¬ 
ergy In a community seems too hard to sustain 11 

These conclusions were supported by his observa¬ 
tions on English life in die latter part of the last 
century Earlier in the same essay he wrote 

The political spirit has grown to hr (hr strongest 
element in our national life, the dominant force, ex¬ 
tending its Influence over all our ways of thinking in 
matters that have least to do with politics, or oven 
nothing at all to do with them There has thus been 
engendered among us the real sense of political re¬ 
sponsibility In a corresponding degree has been 
discouraged the sense of Intellectual responal- 
bility.** 

Again' 

The undisputed predominance of the political spirit 
has a plain tendency to limit the subjects m which the 
mm animated by it can take a real interest. AU 
matters fall out of sight, or at least (all into a sec¬ 
ondary place, which do not bear more or less directly 
and patently upon the material and structural welfare 
of the community In this way the members of the 
community miss the most bracing, widening and ele¬ 
vated of the whole range of influences that create 
great characters First, they lose sincere concern 
about the larger questions which the human mind has 
raised up for itself, second they lose a fearless desire 
to reach the true answers to them ** 

This impoverishment oi alms and depravation of 
principles by the triumph of the political spirit out¬ 
side its proper sphere cannot unfortunately be re- 

11 /Wi 296-299. “We are not sure tint the amount 
of llllberaUty pervading public opinion in England la not 
more powerful (or evil, than the amount of repression 
exerted over public ophtka m France” (itud 402) 

“Ox Compromise (London, 1921) 61 

“/Wd. 6ft 

“ Ibid.: 62 
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slricted to any one set of people in the state, It is 
something In the very atmosphere which no unitary 
conlon can limit “ 

On the North American continent opinion has 
occupied an even stronger position Precisely be¬ 
cause of the character of its commercial civiliza¬ 
tion the Anglo-Saxon community, especially m 
North America, lias Indeed trade to opinion, Ad¬ 
vertising has become an integral part of the activi¬ 
ties of the press with vital implications to opinion 
Political activity and trade are facets of tins 
civilization This background implies a distinct 
and possibly unbridgeable gap between Anglo- 
Saxon and other European communities 

In England we have been less affected than other 
nations hy the two main sources of interference, vis 
the authority of government and the influence of for¬ 
eigners In Germany wc see an unhealthy tri¬ 
partite division Cl) the Governments, (2) the In¬ 
tellectual Class, (3) the People The governments 
exclusive, narrow-minded, inquisitorial, meddlesome, 
the small intellectual class, possessing a compass of 
knowledge, and a breadth of thought, which make it 
lead the speculative intellect of the world, the people 
more superstitious, more really unfit for political 
power, than the inhabitants of England This di¬ 
vergence of interests between classes is due to the 
fad, that the Intellectual stimulus of Germany wai a 
stimulus administered from without They received 
their unpulse from their contact with French intel¬ 
lect imported wholesale by the Great Frederick 
Hence the highest intellects In Germany have so far 
outstripped the progress of the mass of their fellow- 
countrymen, that they have absolutely no influence 
upon them The stock of American knowledge is 
small, but it is the common property of the whole 
nation; (he stock of German knowledge is immense, 
but It Is m very few hands Thus Germany Is un¬ 
fitted for our purpose by a serious failure In the 
diffusion of knowledge; American by a deficiency in 
its amount ” 

In Anglo-Saxon countries the spread of democ¬ 
racy has accompanied the penetration of politics. 
An American pertinently asked, “Why is it that 
when Canadians meet they always talk politics ?"; 
but the vice is not peculiar to Canadians. The 
tmpbcationi of opinion to institutions of teaming 
in Anglo-Saxon communities have been evident 
tm'every hand The tyranny of opinion can be 
read in the speeches of pntversity presidents and 
in tbe degree lists of most universities. A highly 
respected university in my native country has the 
distinction of giving the same honorary degree 

Itnd 71 

17 Am ayj Sy Ur Lai r Hark Pfthjo* 1 396-399. 


twice to the same premier of a province. The 
effects of the tyranny of opinion have been evi¬ 
dent in the commercialization of universities. One 
might cite the neglect of an interest in Russia and 
the Orient and the unseemly haste to repair the 
damage and the tenuous position of labor in uni¬ 
versity curricula. 

The University must be the intellectual capital of 
the country, attracting to itself, not all the talent, but 
all the speculative Intellect It should be an inde¬ 
pendent body, fenced round by its own privileges— 
prescriptive rights too sacred to be easily invaded— 
with its own annals and code of laws But political 
independence is of leu consequence to it than social 
It should have sufficient social status for its honours 
am) dignities to be in themselves rewards, and that 
its members should not be under the temptation to 
secure for themselves other positions, political or ec¬ 
clesiastical, to which their academical place would 
then rank as subordinate If there be not some pro¬ 
portion between the prizes which public life, or the 
professions, and tliose which the University itself, 
offer, the former will always draw off the highest 
talent, and leave only the second-rale and mediocre 
for academic labours "* 

The significance of political influence has been 
striking in the social sciences since the depression 
ami the war The demands of patties have com¬ 
pelled a liquidation of the prestige of learning in 
the social sciences, universities have become re¬ 
serve pools of labor to supply political parties 
during periods of crisis. Government aa an art 
has been largely free of academic traditions in 
democracies, but the crises of the depression and 
the war have led to a demand on all sides for men 
bringing prestige. Unfortunately the social sci¬ 
ences have created an impression of scientific 
finality and the use of the word sciences suggests 
the power of the fallacy The Intensive cultivation 
of mathematics has enhanced the impression 
We have definitely emerged from the happy state 
described in the last century 

This is tree of all science, but it fo more particu¬ 
larly tree of History and Economy. Here, more than 
in any othfer field, do we feel that theory exists for 
the sake of the facts, and not facts for the sake of 
the theory In these practical sciences we are leas 
liable to that science-worship which infests die more 
theoretical, in which the more abstract and general 
the expression the better The economists and statis¬ 
ticians have not yet learnt this fanaticism.'* 

"/M 1; 419. 

••nu. 3: 424. “The Orfl Wan which may be ex¬ 
pected, I think, dodging from certain fashions wUch 
have eome in of late) to spread through many countries 
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We have learned fanaticism Research, like Meso¬ 
potamia, has become a blessed word 
The gap between research and teaching has 
widened perceptibly with the result that the prac¬ 
ticability of the conclusions of research have not 
been constantly exposed to the tests of teaching 
experience and of their adaptability to communica¬ 
tion to students and even more to a democratic 
community The divorce between research and 
education has been evident in the establishment 
of specialized institutes *° attached or not attached 
to universities, manned by a staff which does no 
teaching, part-tune teaching where they are at¬ 
tached to universities, or full-time teaching when 
members of the staff are on leave of absence in 
such institutes. Specialization has meant the 
emergence of institutes unconnected nr loosely 
connected with teaching and the creation of or¬ 
ganizations which may easily be drawn upon by 
political parties in tunes of crises Such organi¬ 
zations may serve as buffers between the univer¬ 
sities and political parties, but the advantage is 
offset by their inefficiency as buffers and by the 
decline in efficiency of teaching The conclusions 
presented by specialized institutions become less 


—together with the malignity of »cct» which have crept 
into the place of solid erudition—seem to portend for 
literature and the scteneei a tempest not less fatal, and 
one against which the Printing office will be no effectual 
security And no doubt but that fair-weather learning 
which Is nursed by leisure blossoms under reward and 
praise, which cannot withstand the shock of opinion, and 
Is liable to be abused by tricks and quackery, will sink 
under such Impediments as these. Far otherwise Is It 
with that knowledge whose dignity is maintained by 
works of utility and power* (R W Church, Benin 
(London, 1910) 72) 

•° The “present-mlnrtednrss* described In the paper by 
Professor Schuyler ( Proc Am. Phlot Soc 17 (4) 
342-351, 1944) has dominated research in the social 
sciences In the period between the two wars. The in¬ 
terest in the organicstloo of research on a large scale, 
beginning In the last war, gained momentum m the 
upswing of business cycle during the twenties and was 
given elaborate support by gov er n m ents during the de¬ 
pression. The handicraft was steadily displaced by the 
machine. As In other industries, large-scale capital 

equipment brought, if not m onopoly, a substantial oli¬ 
gopoly. Research became c o n c en t rated with special ref¬ 
erence to Its own peculiar regard for iocatkm theory, of 
which the detail ■ need not be e num erated here. The 
adaptability of the monetary system with its mathematical 
bias to the calculating machine has done much to validate 
the predictions of Veblen in bis amphasia on the pecuniary 
and buhl atrial bifurcation of western civilisation. See 
Tborstein Veblen, “Economic Theory in the Calculable 
Future" (Am. Eton. Rtv 13 (1), suppL- 4S-53, 1925) 


assimilable to students" and more suitable to the 
demands of bureaucratic exhibitionism The pre¬ 
vailing trend toward education of larger numbers 
of students and the estalilishmrnt of institutes 
have made it impossible for university adminis¬ 
trators to adapt tliemselves to new developments 
m the field of knowledge 

The neecshary tendtney of advancing civilization 
is to divide and subdivide the applications as of la¬ 
bour, so of thought i'hc professions lend to split 
up into branches. and skill in one becomes more and 
more incompatible with skill in another The more 
a subject has been explored, the more time does it 
take each succeeding student to follow the steps of 
his predecessors To prevent the disabling effects of 
this speciality of pursuit, it becomes the more requi¬ 
site to secure at starting a breadth of cultivation a 
scientific formation of mind, a concert of the in¬ 
tellectual faculties There is an organization of 
thought as well as of lalwur What is wanted is 
la get this recognized as the proper remedy, and 
to have it understood that this commanding superi¬ 
ority, this enlargement of mind, this grasp of things 
as they are, this clear-sightedness, sagacity, philo¬ 
sophical reach of mind is to a great degree com¬ 
municable by training We, indeed, are far from 
estimating this power by its applicability Mental 
enlargement we know to be self-valuable, not useful, 
but if it can be introduced to notice under colour of 
being useful in life, so be it, so only that it is intro¬ 
duced The difficulty is to get the thing recognized 
at all by those who have it not Cleverness, talent, 
skill, fluency, memory, all these are understood and 
rated In the market. A cultivated mind, just because 
it is above all price, is apt to be overlooked alto¬ 
gether" 

The results Itave been evident in a rapid de¬ 
terioration of public opinion A few years ago 
we had m Canada a premier who occasioned much 
jeering by a political programme which offered 
$25 a month to tile electors, and I am told that 
you have had similar phenomena With the aid 
of the social sciences we have far outstripped this 
proposal in our offers to provide full employment 
or, more modeatly, reasonable employment. Re¬ 
search lias made us perhaps very learned but not 
necessarily very Wise One is always impressed 
by the contra^ between the ripe judgments of 
men with long experience in business and in poli- 

" F. W Maitland wrote vf Leslie Stephen “He had 
not the advantage—the Inestimable advantage—of con¬ 
stantly endeavoring to explain his theories to beginner* 
and to construct a highway in which fools cannot err" 
(Tht Ia ft and IjUrrt of LttUt Strfktm (London, 1906) 
327). 

" E*tayt by Ihr Lett Mark Pottwon 1. 460. 
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tics and the parade of intensive research. Learn¬ 
ing is overloaded with preciosities. The impor¬ 
tance of the obvious has been overlooked by re¬ 
search The rapid growth of bureaucracies re¬ 
cruited from highly specialized social sciences has 
brought the rapid growth of ecclesiastlcism and 
the rapid decline of scepticism. Democracies are 
becoming people who cannot understand, run by 
people buttressed and protected by the ramparts 
of research In my country I am told it is cus¬ 
tomary for members of the bureaucracy to prod 
members of the opposition in Parliament to fol¬ 
low a line of policy which will compel members 
of the government to yield to their wishes Well 
might they accept the words of Locke" as their 
motto • "The greater part cannot learn and there¬ 
fore they must believe ” "Truth” has superseded 
the search for truth, and little respect is paid to 
Professor Knight’s claim: 

Only on the subject matter of price theory 
economics can it be said that any great headwsy 
toward satisfactory treatment has been made and 
that is but a limited aspect of the total problem of 
action Without an adequate ethics and sociology 
In the broad sense, economics has little to say about 
policy** 

The direct effects of “preaching” about ec o no m ic 
relations and obligations are in general bad, and the 
kind of legislation which results from the clamour of 
idealistic preachers—and from the public attitude 
which such preaching at once expresses and tends to 
venerate or aggravate—is especially bad All this Is 
the natural consequence of exhortation without 
knowledge or understanding—of well meaning people 
attempting to meddle with the workings of extremely 
con plicated and sensitive machinery which they do 
not understand. . Christianity affords no c o ncrete 
guidance for social action, beyond an urge to do 
"good and avoid evil,”" 

The rise of political economy reflected the 
growth of economic liberty In the attempt to 
discovers natural order it emphasized the position 
of the individual Marshall with Jevona, Walras, 

•• Thomas Fowler, Locks (London. 1883) ■ lift. 

** F H. Knight, “Ethics and Economic Reform,” 
Bcanomuu, ill, a (24) - 422, 1939. 

"/Md. 419-419. "Political Economy, as I venture to 
think, has been especially valuable In what I have called 
the negative aspect It hat been marc efficient In dlt- 
pereto* sophistries than in'constructing permanent theo¬ 
ries. . . But the complexity of the problem is eo great 

—and the working of- Industrial fortes so essentially 
bound up with other more Inscrutable fortet that 1 con¬ 
fess to a certain scepticism as to the truly scientific char¬ 
acter of tbdr more positive conclusions." (Leslie 
Stephen, Lift of Henry hfwefU (London, 18*67 . 449.) 


and Pareto and Pigou extended the pnndpiea of 
equilibrium and widened the possibilities of math¬ 
ematics. The phrases, “Nature non fadt sal turn" 
(Nature never proreeds by leaps), “the one In 
the many, the many in the one,” of Marshall's 
Principles of Economics and Industry and Trade 
reflect the philosophy The combination of the 
matlwmatical and the biological fallacies has been 
challenged by the insistence that civilization is an 
art. "In art, at in life, the chief problem is a 
right choice in sacrifices Civilization is the or¬ 
ganization of values."" Toynbee and students 
of civilization insist that while "nature never pro¬ 
ceeds by leaps," civilization proceeds in precisely 
that fashion. 

Economic liberty followed civd and religious 
liberty and was less firmly rooted in Western 
civdization As the most tender plant it has suf¬ 
fered first from the disappearance of civil liberty 
Economic liberty as supported by the classical 
school assumed an economy of resources in the 
policies of government and was effective in the 
destruction of the wasteful policies of the mercan¬ 
tile systems. It pointed to policies by which large 
organizations were allowed to grind each other 
down and to make way for smaller organizations " 
The state intervened as a policeman concerned 
with more or less fair play" between organiza¬ 
tions and m the interests of the operation of com¬ 
petition. But the very success of political economy 
of the classical school evident in the efficiency of 
industrialism and free trade implied limitations. 
The advance of Western civilization provided the 
prosperity which enabled large-scale organizations 
to extend their activities and compelled the state 
to restrain them “Vexatious interference . 
the ordinary treatment of commerce by power” 
(Pattison) became an obligation. The overpow¬ 
ering demands of administration have been re¬ 
flected in the decline in emphasis on philosophy In 
the study of political economy. The curricula of 
universities are concerned to an increasing extent 

" Geoffrey Scott, The Architecture of Humanism 
(London, 1926) . 163. 

" George TJnwin's favorite quotation was from Wil¬ 
liam James: “I am against bigness aod greatness to all 
their forms. . . . The bigger the unh you deal with, the 
hodower, the mors .brutal, tbe more mendacious Is the 
life displayed." (Studies is Economic History (Loudon, 
1927) • 462.) Set "The Passing o i Political Economy" 
(Commerce Jour., March, 1938) , W. M. Daniels, "The 
Pissing at tbe Old Ecamdst” (Harvard Business 
Rea, U: 297-303. 1933-34). 

" See P. H. Knight. The Ethics o / ComUHHon and 
Other Essays (New York, 1935). 
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with the routine and details of administration,** 
and students are taught more and more about less 
and less Larger numbers of poorer students can 
be trained in the details of routine, and routine 
demands larger numbers of poorer students We 
have all the answers and none of the questions 

The increasing power of the state has involved 
the subordination of political economy in the clas¬ 
sical sense if not its disappearance Art has been 
displaced by science. “Not poetry, but science, 
not sentiment but calculation is now the misguid¬ 
ing influence "** The advances in political econ¬ 
omy have been concentrated on mathematical 
analysis and a narrowing of the subject to a 
small number of experts and a consequent de¬ 
cline in interest in the philosophical and political 
background. Lip service is paid to the plea that 
free trade is better than dominion* 1 "When 
goods cease to move across boundaries armies 
will begin" (Cordell Hull) But since 1914 the 
modem state has drawn more heavily on the social 
sciences and thought has been paralyzed The 

•• One Is reminded of the comments an Oxford In the 
Isst century. "Yoons tI A '■ of talent abound, but they 
are all taken up with the conduct of tome wheel in the 
complex machinery of cram, which grinds down ill 
specific tendencies and tastes into one uniform medi¬ 
ocrity The men of middle age seem, sfter they reach 
thirty-five or forty, to be ■ truck with an Intellectual 
palsy, and betake themselves no longer to port, but to 
the frippery work of ettrndfaig boards and negotiating 
same phantom of legislation, with all the Importance of 
a cabinet round]—belli nmulacra cienlti Then they 
give each other dinners, where they assemble again with 
the comfortable assurance that they have earned their 
evening relaxation by the fatigues of university, and 
who give the tone to it—a tone as of a lively municipal 
borough, all the objects of science and learning, for 
which a university exists, being put out of sight by the 
consideration of the material means of endowing them." 
(Mark Pattssoo, Memoirs 90 ) 

*• See Geoffrey Scott, of. cit • 92. 

<i "Warriors and despots are generally bad economists, 
and . . . Instinctively carry their ideas of force and vio¬ 
lence into the dvfl policy of their g over nments. Free 
trade la a principle which recognises the paramount ad¬ 
vantage of Individual action. Military conquerors on 
the contrary, trust only to the organised efforts of bodies 
of men directed by their own personal wilL" (John 
Mortey, TU Lift of Richard Cobdn: 4«L) "AD power 
h military, but mills try Power requires success to estab¬ 
lish it and exercise to preserve it Id inch wretched 
g om muB Hi therefore pears is a source of marchy 
Military government is beyond all others, subject to per¬ 
sonal m o l u tic na , became h requires a dsgrea of vigour 
usd vigilance of character to maintain it, to which no 
passion lets powerful than that of ambttkm, and no edu- 
eatioa but that of struggle, can dlsdpHoe the mind." 
(Memoirs of Mo Lift of I*/ Right Honourable Air 
itmu MmMUm* 1:472.) 


extension of government boards and innumerable 
royal commissions have in one way or another 
drawn the social scientist into the service of the 
state Social scientists in the service of the state 
necessitate the appointment of social scientists in 
the service of private enterprise to combat their 
encroachment. There are few economists who 
will say, and none who will say so well, as Adam 
Smith "People of the same trade seldom meet 
together, even for merriment or diversion, but the 
conversation ends in a conspiracy against the 
public, or in some contrivance to raise prices" 
In these times an economist*' will be among them 
If the social scientist is drawn into the avil 
service, royal commissions, or industry, or even if 
he is not, he is attracted to the problem of politics 
and power Within limits an "economist"" is 
something to conjure with and in the hands of 
the politirian he has been used to foster the in¬ 
terests of the party and the stale The economist 
becomes a political economist. He has enlisted 
with pressure groups in the struggle against other 
pressure groups ur he has enlisted with the Mate 
as centralized power The decline m communica¬ 
bility in the 9ucial sciences has made the social 
scientist an ally of the modem state as the great 
pickpocket. Absorption of the social scientist in 

"The emphasis on lame-scale research between the 
two wars has brought to s sharp focus the problem of 
•talus of the social scientist Without a tradition of 
profesalonallsm the social scientist has been the prey of 
governments and of private enterprise The results have 
been scandalous, rt would be invidious to point to illtis- 
tratkra, but it may be worth noting that in the United 
States the greet seductions have been made by private 
cotorpriee end in Canada by political parties and gov¬ 
ernments, but exceptions are so obvious that it would he 
unsafe to make generalisations. Until the social sciences 
can develop effective deodor a nt s and then disinfectants, 
the subject must continue st s stage comparable to the 
age before Lister In medicine Sec Stephen Leacock, 
Canada (Montreal, 1941), David Lewis and Frank Scott. 
M oh* Tkh Your Canada (Toronto, 1943) , Ernest Groeo- 
mg, Tha Public Poyt, A Study of Power Propaganda 
(New York, 1931). 

'* “It it do explanation of the universal regret, that 
he was s considerable political economist no real Eng 
lish gentleman, in bis secret soul, was ever sorry for the 
death of a political economist, be is much more likely to 
be sorry for hie-life There is an idea that he has some¬ 
thing to do with statistics, or, If that be exploded, that 
he Is a person who writes upon ‘value:’ says that rent 
Is—ydu cannot very well make out what, talks ex¬ 
cruciating c ur rency, he may be useful as drying ma¬ 
chines art useful; but the notion of crying about him is 
absurd. The economical lots might be great, hut it will 
not explain the mo urnin g for Francis Homer" (Walter 
Bagebot, Literary Stuart (London, 1874) 20 ) This 
des cri ption is do longer accurate. 
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bureaucracy in the present crisis has left the com¬ 
munity exposed to a flood of arrant nonsense " 

III 

In North America westward expansion after 
the war of 1812 made enormous demands on the 
energies of the people The importance of agri¬ 
culture was evident in the strength of Jeifer- 
sonianism, the emergence of Jacksonian democ¬ 
racy, and the abolition of the national bank 
Penetration to tlie interior of the continent and 
increasing distances brought demands for free 
land and precipitated the dash with the repre¬ 
sentatives of the cutton kingdom of the South 
The desert of the southern great plains brought 
the expansion of colton-grnwmg to an end and 
led to the struggle over slave-liolding in the ter¬ 
ritories which ended in Civil War The highly 
organized aristocratic society based on cotton and 
slave-owning effectively resisted over a long pe¬ 
riod the loosely knit democratic society of the 
North Wuh the eventual success of the North 
and the collapse of the South, northern policies 
prevailed Industrialism forged ahead with the 
production of iron, coal, and oil and the construc¬ 
tion of railways It had the support of financial 
technique worked out by such pioneers as Jay 
Cooke during the Civil War Ijck of resistance 
was apparent m the domination of the Republican 
Party and tlie limitation of Democratic presidents 
since the Civil War to Cleveland, Wilson, and 
F D Roosevelt The Democratic Party strength¬ 
ened its position in the South and m urban centres 
such as New York The Supreme Court," built 

ii “Of all thing!, they love a long and an expensive 
war, and fear peace, lor peace produces order, and gives 
the Prince leisure to enquire into the abuses of tbe 
state, it let* him into a right knowledge of person in 
the kingdom, and the dregs which float upwards when 
the liquor is stirred, must sink to the bottom In quiet 
tunes, peace restores liberty of speech, whereas In war 
all it slWhced with the single word necessity: In peace 
there is no need to court faction*, turbalent spirit* ire 
not so useful, thrift may be Introduced, and such sudden 
fortunes cannot he raised out of the public Grievances 
may be calmly debated, the aanagesnoit of the revenues 
inspected, tbe conduct of the minister* may be wmlnwt; 
and good laws may be proposed, without tbe perpetual 
objection of, 'Are you for bringing in the French and 
“Popery" ?' put war will better answer their designs, 
who mean to\ thrive by the loose administration with 
which war is generally a ccompani ed, and who propose to 
prosper by the calamities and misery of their country." 
(7A« Political a'd Commercial IV or it of Ckorltt Dave- 
most (London, 1771) I' 311-31Z) 

"See Broflkt Adams, The Theory of Social Rmlu- 
Hotu (New York,'J913). < 


upon foundations laid down by Marshall, sur¬ 
vived the critical period of the Civil War and 
strengthened the position of industrialism The 
increasing strength of the Democratic Party in 
the South and the urbanization of population 
eventually brought a demand for new types of 
control m economic life The diversities of a 
vast region and a constitutional system with its 
emphasis on appeals to the voting public and on 
checks on power iiave enabled a republic to sus¬ 
tain a civil war and to support adjustments over 
a long period Absence of a large army, an 
established church, and a landholding class and the 
adoption of a constitution emphasizing balance 
hastened economic development and facilitated 
strategic control over natural resources by rela¬ 
tively small numbers 

In Canada severance of political relations with 
France after tlie fall of Quebec enhanced the 
power of the Church along the lower St Law¬ 
rence The American Revolution was followed 
by the migration of loyalist elements particularly 
to regions in the Mantimes and m the region 
which became Upper Canada. Small colonies 
were organized on a militaristic basis as a means 
of resisting the United States. Settlement and 
land policy reflected the centralizing effects of 
military demands Immigrants from Great Brit¬ 
ain especially Scotland and from the United 
States and French Canadians opposed these cen¬ 
tralizing tendencies to the point of rebellion in 
1837. William Lyon Mackenzie was thoroughly 
steeped in Scottish life and tradition." fn Nova 
Scotia the traditions of the New England col¬ 
onies m the Assembly survived, and responsible 
government was achieved under the leadership of 
Joseph Howe without the Woodshed of the St 
Lawrence. 

The dominance of Scottish influence in the 
Strachani, the Gaits, the Macdonalds, and the 
Mackenzies provided the solution to religious, po¬ 
litical, and constitutional problems in the develop¬ 
ment of government in the interests of capital 
expansion through canals and railways. The Act 
of Union and the Rntiah North America Act were 
instruments designed to secure capital funds, and 
the skill of Macdonald dominated political and 
religious groups. Confederation provided no basis 
for the balancing of power* which characterized 
the constitutions of Great Britain and the United 
States. The influence of the Senate was nullified 

" R. A Nackay, "Tbe Political Ideas of William Lyon 
Mackenzie," Canadian Jnr. Economict and PolU. ScL 
9 (1); 1, 1937 
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by control of the House of Commons and of the 
Supreme Coart by subordination to the Privy 
Council. The influence of the Crown was steadily 
reduced by the House of Commons Resistance 
to centralization in the House of Commons was 
limited to the brief opposition of the administra¬ 
tion of Alexander Mackenzie The complexity of 
the task of controlling religious groups, evident 
after the execution of Louis Riel, and conscrip¬ 
tion, reduced the power of one centralizing group 
and shifted it to the other Rut each was con¬ 
cerned with the major task of capital expansion 
chiefly in the improvement of transportation—rail¬ 
ways and canals—the one favoring private enter¬ 
prise, the other public ownership The dominance 
of the church, neglect of the army, and absence of 
an aristocratic landholding class facilitated concen¬ 
tration on control over railways and natural re¬ 
sources Outside the House of Commons, the 
Privy Council alone served as an effective bulwark 
in resisting the powers of the federal government 
and supporting the powers of the provinces Re¬ 
sistance by the provinces was effective through the 
influence of language, religion, race, and control 
over natural resources The governmental ma¬ 
chinery of the provinces has been strengthened in 
struggles with the federal government by the 
gradual extinction of legislative councils Free¬ 
dom in Canada rests an the tenuous support of the 
Privy Council and on continued struggle between 
the provinces and tlie Dominion The weakening 
of Parliament with the dictatorship of the Cabinet 
or of a small group of the Cabinet or of a small 
group of avil servants who control the small 
groups of the Cabinet, and the present unanimity 
of all parties on expansion of state control weaken 
the prospect of continued freedom The lack of 
unity which has preserved Canadian unity threat¬ 
ens to disappear The necessity of continuous 
compromise in the interests of religion, regional¬ 
ism, and race explains the paucity of political 
thinking and the importance of pretence m medi¬ 
ocrity to political leaders 

Defeat of the Southern Stales m the Civil War 
which brought to an end the compromise arrange¬ 
ments, including the Reciprocity Treaty from 1854 
to 1866, was followed by railway con.it ruction, oc¬ 
cupation of free land, and tariffs The United 
Canadas on the St Lawrence were compelled to 
improve and extend the system of canals and rail¬ 
ways, and to develop a federal structure. After 
Confederation the federal government built the 
Intercolonial from Halifax and St John to con¬ 
nect with the Grand Trunk Railway and gener¬ 


ously supported construction of the Canadian Pa¬ 
cific Railway to the Pacific Coast The govern¬ 
ment and the railway entered into energetic enm- 
jietition with the railways ot the United States for 
settlers and capital After the turn of the century 
two additional transcontinental lines were built to 
the north of the Canadian Pacific Railway. Dur¬ 
ing the World War these railways and the Grand 
Trunk and tlie Intercolonial came mtu the hands 
of the federal government Centralization m Can¬ 
ada was hastened by the defeat of the Southern 
States and the necessity of competing with an ag¬ 
gressive and successful North The return in in¬ 
fluence of the South tn the success of the Demo¬ 
cratic Party under President F D Roosevelt 
facilitated co-operation with Canada. 

The phenomenal economic cxjiansion of Great 
Britain and North \menca followed political, re¬ 
ligious, and economic lilifity Tlie century of 
achievement in the Western world has been traced 
in Professor Clapliani's monumental work on the 
economic history of Creat Britain, France, and 
Germany, and in Professor Wright's Economic 
History of the United States " The enormous 
increase and redistribution of population, the un- 

»» See also C W Wright, "American Nalionallnn An 
Economic Interpretation" (/'acts and l actors m Eco¬ 
nomic History. Cambridge, 1932) 

“The pressure and activity of buaineaa here [New 
York] can hardly be conceived. Even London docs not 
give an idea ot It. for here all are men of builnesi and 
all seem In have more lo do than they can da" New 
York, November 24, 1836 (Letters of Anna Jameson 

to Ottilia von Goethe, til C H Needier (New York, 
1939) 66) 

“In England, (says Thicknesse) one may trust the 
honour of a respectable tradesman. In France and 
Flanders I never experienced a single instance of It 
On the continent merchants and tradesmen were looked 
upon In ■ degrading point of view, merely for being of 
that class, nor would the most honourable or respectable 
behaviour ever raise them In the Ideas or estimate of 
the nobles nr gentry, who are taught to treat them with 
neglect and even contempt Thus being deprived of 
that great motive to noble and liberal actions, the love 
of honour, rank, the notice of the great etc. eta, their 
minds became depressed and degraded.” (Memoirs of 
the Forty-five Fcrst years of the Life of James Lack- 
tngion (London, 1827) 294-295) Primogeniture In 

Fjigiand cheeked thf multiplicity of titles which were 
evident on the conupent (Abraham Hayward, Selected 
Essays (London, 1878) 2 233) On the other hand, the 
celibacy of the Catholic clergy saved Europe from a 
hereditary priesthood, the evils of Brahmanism, and the 
abominations of the Asiatic system, and made the Olurch 
a channel by which ability in governmental administra- 
doo could be recruited from the people. (See Memoirs 
of the /-»/» of the Right Honourable Sir James Mackin¬ 
tosh 2-. 14) 
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precedented extension of capital equipment and 
production, the phenomenal rise in the standard 
of living (expenditure as some would all it), and 
the prosecution of major wars were a result of 
increasing efficiency "of machine industry, espe¬ 
cially through inventions affecting communication 
and transportation and the utilization of vast nat¬ 
ural resources, including two new sources of 
power, petroleum and hydroelectric power, and 
the increasing effectiveness of the price system '* 
In the production and distribution of goods the 
assistance of the state has been enlisted on an 
extensive scale In the last sentence of his three 
volumes, Professor Clapham issues a warning that 
while 

almost the least propertied of their countrymen was 
already s privileged member of the human race, 
that the talk of a world of plenty which needed only 
to be organized, s way of speech then coming into 
fashion among social experimentalists, was not yet 
relevant to a world some two-thirds of whose inhab¬ 
itants had not, by western standards, decent clothing 
for their backs or plain food enough to eat; and 
that the privileged position of Britain and indeed of 
the white races though much leu Insecure than some 
pessimists maintained, was not quite certainly a part 
of the permanent divine order of things 

These achievements were attained with the col¬ 
lapse of mercantilism and the nse of economic lib¬ 
erty But from the high point at the middle of 
the last century with the Reciprocity Treaty be¬ 
tween Canada and the United States from 1854 to 
1866 and the Cobden treaty between England and 
France, free trade has rapidly receded Rising 
tariffs reflected the growth of nationalism, the 
shift from commercialism to capitalism, and the 
decline of economic liberty Professor Madver 
has listed the fall of the birthrate, the decline of 
dogmatic religion, the dominance of finance over 
industry, the spread of economic consolidations, 
the grpwth of urbanization, and the establishment 
of a mechanical basis for modern society as char¬ 
acteristic of the period, 

IV 

Wordsworth in a letter dated June 22, 1817, 
wrote * “There is, in fact, an unconquerable tend¬ 
ency in all power, save tint of knowledge, acting 
by and through knowledge, to injure the mind of 
him by whom that power is exerdsed,’’’* The 

’• See H. X. Irani, “The Penetrative Powen of the 
Price Systan" (Conation Jour. Eamontki and Perth 
Sci 4 (3), 1938),' 

" Bsrou Acton, Lrchtroi on Uodrrn HUtory (London, 
1930). 340. 


supreme and paramount principle of every cor¬ 
poration that has ever existed, whether spiritual 
or temporal, is to maintain power. 1 * Lord Acton 
summarized the view in his memorable sentence' 
“All power is corrupt and absolute power is abso¬ 
lutely corrupt ” “Power tends to expand indefi¬ 
nitely and will transcend all barriers abroad and 
at home until met by superior forces " This “pro¬ 
duces the rhythmic movement of history ” “The 
passion for power over others can never cease to 
threaten mankind, and is always sure of finding 
new and unforeseen allies “* l “It is by the com¬ 
bined efforts of the weak made under compulsion 
to resist the reign of force and constant wrong 
that m the rapid change but slow |>rogress of four 
hundred years, liberty has been preserved and 
secured and extended and finally understood ’’** 

Power is a machine, but it it one of which the 
moving force Is passion, much oftencr than knowl¬ 
edge This Is the agent with whose effects and con¬ 
sequences history has to occupy itself This Is the 
force which moves the world, small and great, from 
the intrigue that turns out a minister, to the revolu¬ 
tion that changes the face of a continent passlon« 
creating and animating power, degrading knowledge 
to be the skilled artificer that forges chains for its 
subjects Power, once constituted, has a tendency 
to perpetuate itself - it is at the discretion of power 
how much, or how little, intellectual progress its 
subjects shall be permitted to make For though 
knowledge be itself a power, yet as It grows up and 
finds passion already seated on the throne, it can¬ 
not raise its head, except so far as the monarch in 
possession licenses it. Power, however, though ex¬ 
cessively Jealous, is not clear-sighted. It has always 
entertained suspicions of knowledge, and has usually 
set its face against it, and kept It under. But it has 
not done so in all countries with the same thorough¬ 
going consistency which It has In some, and which 
it always eoukl show Hence, In these countries, as 
in England, the classes In possession of knowledge 
were able to wrest a considerable share of power 
from the classes In possession of the landed prop¬ 
erty, ie capitalized powe r And as knowledge, the 
moment it is at all free, has sn irresistible tendency 
to increase, it has. In England, made those encroach¬ 
ments on property, and shows that disposition to 
encrotch more and mote on the prerog ati v es of prop¬ 
erty, which theorists mistake for a uniform law of 
progress, and ascribe to the inherent vitality and 
expaotivenal of know l edg e . The history of Europe 
teaches quits soother lesson. In it we see written, 
in characters of Mood, the weakness of Intellect when 

M H, T. Boclde, IntrodncHon le tkt Hutory of Chili- 
Motion In England (London, n. d.) - 696. 

'* Acton, of. oit. 32. 

••IbU.; SI. 
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separate Irani force and paiaion— iU utter powerleu- 
nrn when against them 11 

Profewor F H Knight has written that 

civilized life under mundane condition! simply can¬ 
not be pictured without quite extensive power rela¬ 
tions between human beings in addition to power 
over nature. A defensible ethic doubtless condemns 
over-emphasis on power, but it must include both 
the right use of power and the quest of power—by 
right methods—for right uses '* 

The growth of nationalism and the enormous ex¬ 
tension of power in the modem state which has 
overwhelmed the social sciences have meant that 
power la regarded as an end rather than a means, 
and that the checks to centralization of power 
which strengthened the |»sition of the individual 
have declined in importance. The effectiveness 
of the price system and of technological advance 
which strengthened the position of the individual 
also provided support through which the state in¬ 
creased its powers. Militarism and the civil serv¬ 
ice have encroached on liberty Economic lilierty 
has provided the basis for encroachment on civil 
libeity 

The problem of power has become more com¬ 
plex with the marked increase in the Bizi of 
technological units Physics and chemistry have 
dominated biologyThe state has increased in 
strength, by fostering and attempting to control 
the growth of such concentrations of power with 
fheir implications to the problems of war and 
peace While the state is, as Professor George 
Unwin has said, a large number of bald-headed 
men m offices, the avil service has been greatly 
extended and has become much more inflexible 
and powerful. 

Great as is my admiration fur many of the quali¬ 
ties of our civil service, T am afraid that they are 
becoming a heavy handicap in our itruggle with the 
totalitarian states, and in making ourselves safe from 
them. They cramp our energy and spoil or discard 
our ideas." 

M Ettaye by Ik* Late Mark Patluon 2 427-428. 

"‘Ethics and Economic Reform," hconomica, n-i., 
t (24) i 421, 1939 

**R. E, Parks, "Physics and Society," Canadian Jtmr. 
Economic* and Path. Sei. 6 (1), 1940. 

** J. 11 Keynes la the Neto Slatetman and Nation, 
Jan. 28, 1939. In Canada efforts have been made to 
strengthen the civil service by coupmtoui ootiftcsdoo to 
member! of Parliament that petty patronage will not be 
talented. On the other hand, the sudden bcurnon of 
laris numbers of individuals to the civil service nn- 
fttdHir with parlkmentary tradition has led to public 
d to cnsskai by efvfl ser vant! an an unprecedented scale— 


In Canada the powers of Parliament have been 
usuqied hy the Cabinet and the extension of gov¬ 
ernment Ivy orders in council Responsible gov¬ 
ernment penbhed in Newfoundland with scarcely 
an audible protest In the United States there is 
a third term and in Great Britain, national govern¬ 
ment 

V 

In our concern with the problems of modern 
scholarship we are faced with the pro&|>ect of a 
new Dark Ages The recovery of France, Ger¬ 
many, and Italy will be necessarily slow Nor 
will Great Britain be able to recapture a position 
achieved m her universities within the last fifty 
years without enormous efforts Nor can we see 
the possibility of an immediate flowering m North 
America It has licen said that “of all the practi¬ 
cal arts that of education seems most cum'iersnme 
in its melhod, and to lie productive of the small¬ 
est results with the most lavish expenditure of 
means ,,,, What can he <lune to foster the growth 
of the tender plant of scholarship 7 I funic argued 
that "it is impossible for the arts and sciences to 
arise, at first, among any people unless that peo¬ 
ple enjoy the blessing of a free government "*• 

further dliquietuiir evidence of the ihallow mil of Parlia¬ 
ment m Canada. Nor have members of the government 
protested against these violations of convention. Rather 
than participate In active discussion themselves, they have 
apparently preferred presentation of policy by civil ser¬ 
vants Announcements of orders In council with mys¬ 
terious numbers and inntinuous shuffling of departments 
and of the personnel of departments are unhealthy signs 
at intense activity and Inefficiency Even such public 
pronouncements as have been made by members of the 
gov er nment Id and nut of Parliament have smacked of 
the phraieoloRy of the dvtl servants. The hand Is the 
hand of the government but the voice is the voice. 

(See "Notes on Polities since 1918," Acta Victoriana 
1941, also R MseG. Dawson, "Our Bashful Bureau¬ 
crats," Winnipeg Free Prtee, Dee 18, 1942 ) Extension 
of government co nt r o l increases the difficulties of the 
police and leads to resort to "the system at common 
Informers ’ described as “clomsy. upon the principle, that 
whit Is left lo be every man's business will either become 
nobody's, or be assumed by those who had better attend 
to their own affairs, and who will manage their own so 
much worse for meddling with this, and it frequently has 
proved very trollblewxne and Impertinent in England, 
when corrupt paople have tried to make a profit, and 
conceited fans tax Je glorify God, by the revival of penal 
prosecutions, which the niixuitiei of commerce or more 
rational maimers have sunk into disuse" (Franos 
Homer to J, A, Hurray, 13th September, 1804, Memoirs 
and Correspondence of branch Horner, US’,, 1 276- 
277 ) 

"Mark Pattiepn, Hilton (London, 1932) 45 

u David Hume, Rssayr Marat, Political and Literary, 
ed. T, H. Green and T H. Grose (London, 1875), 1: 177 
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‘‘From law arises security, from security, curi¬ 
osity, and from curiosity knowledge "All 
these causes render free governments the only 
proper nursery for the arts and sciences Nothing 
is more favourable to the nse of jioliteness and 
learning, than a number of neighbouring and inde¬ 
pendent states connected together by commerce 
and policy Limited territories give a stop to both 
power and authority ”*“ "The divisions Into small 
states are favourable to learning, hy stopping the 
progress of authority as well as that of power 
"A strong genius succeeds best in republics, a re¬ 
fined taste in monarchies And consequently the 
sciences are the more natural growth of the one 
and the polite arts of the other "* J "When the 
arts and sciences come to perfection in any state, 
from that moment, they naturally or rather neces¬ 
sarily decline and seldom or never revive in that 
nation where they formerly flourished ”•* “Here 
then is the chief triumph of art and philosophy 
It insensibly refines the temper and it points out 
to us those dispositions we should endeavour to 
attain by a constant bent of mind, and by repeated 
habit “The same age which produces great 
philosophers and politicians, renowned generals 
and poets, usually abounds with skilful weavers 
and shipcarpenters" “Industry, knowledge and 
humanity arc linked together by an indissoluble 
chain and are found from experience as well as 
from reason to be peculiar to the more polished 
and what are commonly denominated the more 
luxurious ages "** 

We have attempted to indicate the circumstances 
which have been favorable to the growth of free¬ 
dom and the spread of learning. The collapse of 
the political power of the Roman Empire was fol¬ 
lowed hy the nse of the spiritual power of the 
Roman church. The shift from ixilitical power to 
spiritual power was favorable to the growth of 
learning, but the organization of spiritual power 
led to the break of Luther and Calvin, to the 
reformation and the counter reformation, and to 
the migration of learning to Holland. 

Enthusiasm being founded on strong ■ pints, and 
a presumptuous boldness of charscter, it naturally 
begets the most extreme resolutions, especially after 
It rises to that height as to inspire the deluded fanatic 

180. 

~*»Nnd. 181 

•• Ibid 182. 

•« IbvL 18T 

-IM 198 

«/W 221. 

"Ibid. 301-302. 


with the opinion of divine Illuminetions and with a 
contempt for the common rules of reason, morality 
and prudence *• 

The Church ceased at the Reformation to do that 
which it had done ever since the first promulgation 
of Christianity The education of mankind was from 
that time forward handed over to the impersonal and 
irresponsible moralists of the press. That education 
went on, but outside the Church, under its ban. On 
the other hand, looking to the temporal and selfish 
interests of the Church as a corporation, it was the 
wise choice. It was the wise Instinct of the Italian 
statesmen that led them to choose ignorance and the 
masses as the solid foundation for the edifice of tlv ir 
ecclesiastical power An aristocracy of Intellect is 
a very precarious institution. Power always finds 
its way back to the majority in the long run. The 
press may be troublesome at times, but the majority 
can always tie it up when they please to do so." 

The Church having once committed itself to the 
fatal principle, that what it once sanctions becomes 
irrevocable, there is no retreat for it from the ac¬ 
cumulating arrears of blunders—errors of policy or 
principle, to which all long-lived societies, even the 
best managed, are liable Consequently the Catholic 
Church has never been able to re-enter upon the com¬ 
mon line of European progress All the social amel¬ 
iorations which European states have made for many 
centuries have been made outside the Church, and in 
spite of its most strenuous opposition. It has been 
the consistent foe of every attempt on the part of the 
wise and good to employ past experience for the cor¬ 
rection of legislative error, or for softening the harsh 
pressure of political institutions Since the sixteenth 
century its power has declined, its consistency has 
never yielded. The consequence is, that the sum to¬ 
tal of our intellectual and political gains has accumu¬ 
lated itself outside of the pale, if not of Christianity, 
yet of the historically legitimate and venerable fab¬ 
ric of the Western Church The Church's position, 
with feeble pertinacity anathematizing In the name 
of religion all the triumphs of human reason and 
genius, has often provoked the sarcasm of the (corner 
and the satirist It Is beginning now to awaken other 
thoughts among os We are now disposed to mourn 
over the invincible barrier which the attitude of the 
Church opposes to that reunion of the Intelligence of 
the West to its religious traditions, which must be 
regarded as a preliminary condition to the final or¬ 
ganization of society on a basis which shall preclude 
crises and revolutions. Tnsteed of sneering at the 
Impotence of the papal pretensions, we stand In dis¬ 
may before the Impregnable strength of the position 
in which human Unreason has entrenched Itself 

The Reformation, so far si ft was an Intellectual 


w/W# 149, 
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movement, vu in attempt to rntore the equilibrium 
of (deuce and religion, which had been dliturbed by 
the gradual growth of human knowledge H 

Learning retreated to the fringe« of power re¬ 
gion Religioua freedom e m er g ed in Holland 
and economic freedom in Scotland and the Ameri¬ 
can Colonies The achievements of the nineteenth 
century included the revival of learning in Eng¬ 
land and the United States, but the end of the 
century saw the clouds which became the tyranny 
of opinion Political economy flourished with po¬ 
litical, economic, and religious freedom It with¬ 
ered with subordination to mathematical abstrac¬ 
tions and science, and became the handmaid of 
centralized power in the modern state The prob¬ 
lem of the social sciences is the problem of the 
arts in Western civilization 

It may be sufficient at present to have pointed to 
the general fact of the sequence—science, specula¬ 
tion, educational impulse—m the history of civiliza¬ 
tion, which, indeed, !■ that of education; for edu¬ 
cation is only the natural result of the instinct to 
communicate our culture, an instinct active in pro¬ 
portion as the culture is vigorous and enlarged. An 
accomplishment, or a skill, its possessor desires to 
monopolize; talent excites admiration, not sympathy 
Enlargement of mind, as of character, seeks to propa¬ 
gate itself; the more that share it, the greater our 
gain. Intellect attracts intellect in proportion to its 
capacity; there Is a freemasonry of intelligence, as 
Boch; even while we are young, we are conscious of 
this before we can comprehend it Turning to his¬ 
tory, we may mark two great periods at which this 
annihilation of mental activity by itself, and the con¬ 
sequent loss of the higher education, has occurred. 
One such epoch may be found in contrasting the fifth 
with the middle and close of the fourth century of 
the Christian era, though in this instance the case 
is so complicated with other conditions, that we can¬ 
not stay to disentangle our point of illustration. The 
second is more generally known, the silencing of the 
Latin philosophy by itself, sod the consequent decay 
of University hie which had arisen with it, till It was 
a second time re-uivigoratcd at the classical revival, 

“Ibid 282-281 


or the restoration to the world of a new material for 
thought and observation *“ 

We may ask whether we are at the beginning of a 
third period of intellectual torpor 

The place of the social sciences in Western civi¬ 
lization must be seen in relation to the role of uni- 
\erslties The university has played its greatest 
role in serving as a stabilizing factor However 
inadequately it has played this rule in various pe¬ 
riods in the history of civilization, it has served as 
a repository of the rca-onmg of the ablest minds 
attracted to it It has preferred reason to emotion, 
Voltaire to Rousseau, [jersuasion to power, ballots 
to bullets Rashdall has described the influence of 
the University of Pans in checking in France the 
dangerous tendencies of the Church shown in the 
Inquisition in Spam It must continue its vital 
function in checking tlie dangerous extremes to 
which all institutions with power are subject The 
extreme tendencies of modern civilization shown 
in the rise of the modern state and in the ty rarniy 
of opinion compel universities to resist them The 
trend of the social sciences in response to the de¬ 
mands of the new bureaucracy has been toward in¬ 
creasing specialization And in this it lias threat¬ 
ened the influence of universities The university 
must deny the finality of any of the conclusions of 
the social sciences It must steadfastly resist the 
tendency to acclaim any single solution of the 
world's problems at the risk of failing to play its 
role as a Iwlancing factor m the growth of civiliza¬ 
tion The Marxist solution, the Keynesian solu¬ 
tion, or any solution, cannot he accepted as final if 
the universities are to continur and civilization is 
to survive It is the task of the social sciences in 
the universities to indicate their limitations in their 
cultural setting Their contributions to the uni¬ 
versities and to Western civilization will depend 
on their success in that task If they fail, they will 
add to confusion It is jiossible that an applica¬ 
tion of demand and supply curves may assist in 
determining their limitations, but the character of 
civilizations suggests (hat the problem is philo¬ 
sophical and perhaps beyond their power to solve. 

"IftiiTl ■ 441 - 443 . 
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The fathers of history, Herodotus and Thucy¬ 
dides, were historians of war, and from their days 
to ours, wars have had immense influence upon 
historiography The late Dana Carlton Munro, 
In an address on “War and History” which he 
delivered as President of the American Historical 
Association in 1926, expressed the view that the 
wars which have affected men’s historical interests 
and points of view most notably have been "wars 
which excited the popular imagination; wars in 
which men were conscious of common interests; 
wars which were due to or caused a change in the 
social polity, wars by which men’s interests were 
broadened or directed into new channels ” If 
this opinion has any validity, it would seem jus¬ 
tifiable to expect that the present gkdal conflict, 
so dominant in its impact on human life, so all- 
pcrvasive in its effects on society, so critical for 
the course of civilization, will exert far-reacliing 
influences in the realm of historiography as in 
others The time has not yet come, of course, for 
any secure estimate of these influences, and sun¬ 
dry predictions as to the future of historiography 
hazarded liy eminent historians during and after 
the First World War do not tempt me to join the 
ranks of the projihets All that I hope to do is 
to present a few facta and throw out a few sug¬ 
gestions for your consideration In doing so, I 
shall have in mind that you are not all historians, 
and 1 hope that historians present will suffer me 
patiently if not gladly, even though too often I 
seem to them to be laboring the trite and the 
com mof place. 

I 

Putting first things fust, historically speaking, 
let us look at some of the effects of the war upon 
what Is necessarily the basis of all History—upon 
records—keeping always in mind that opinion 
ought to be tentative and that firmer judgments 
must await the end of the war and much fuller 
information than is now at our disposal It will 
make for clarity t if we distinguish between his¬ 
torical records in general and records of the pres¬ 


ent war, which are now in process of accumula¬ 
tion. 

As to historical records in general, the most 
striking, if not the most important, effects of this 
war, as of jmcvious wars, have been destructive 
No accurate quantitative estimate of the loss of 
records to date through belligerent action can be 
made The most complete destruction of a body 
of archives in an air raid that happens to have 
come to my knowledge is that of the records of the 
British Smith Africa Company relating to South¬ 
ern Rhodesia The company, it seems, had caused 
a large mass of its archives to be brought from 
Africa to its Ixmdon headquarters when it re¬ 
linquished its authority over Southern Rhodesia 
to the Crown, in 1922. and in May, 1941, the 
records were destroyed m a fire resulting from a 
German air raid' 

A lund description of archive-burning m the 
present war was published in the World Telegram 
of September 11, 1940 In this case the destruc¬ 
tion was in anticipation of conquest 

The rumors that reached Pans overnight—chiefly 
to the effect that the whole front had broken 
created dismay, sad hystejpa rose It was visible 
when, on the morning of May 16, the government 
gave Its first Indication of flight Employees of the 
Qual d'Orsay, the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, took 
off their coats and began throwing huge bundles of 
secret documents end archives of all sorts out 
of the windows. 

A huge bonfire was lighted in the courtyard along 
the Seine and another In the inner court of the Min¬ 
istry. , . . 

So industrious were the employees, so big were the 
bonfires and so great was the quantity of the material 
that the fire got beyond control and the Fire De¬ 
partment had to be called, bringing thousands of 
curious watchers.' 


* Am. ArekMH 5: 130,1942. 

1 Professor Richard B. If orris referred to this incident 
in t paper read at (he annual mating of the American 
Historical Association in December, 1940, sad published 
fa Am, ArekMit 4 91-116,1941. 
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There, seems to be little doubt that this story is 
substantially true. 1 During the siege of Warsaw 
the public archives suffered great losses, and part 
of the records of the Polish Foreign Office were 
burned by the Poles * 

It is well known that many European libraries 
have been destroyed in air raids In England 
alone, according to a reliable list published in the 
summer of 1941, twenty-live important libraries 
had been totally destroyed or very badly damaged 
Important manuscript collections and rare books 
had fortunately been evacuated from many British 
libraries and other depositories before the bomb¬ 
ings began, but it is known that in some oases 
unique historical materials have heen lost To 
give just one example in Coventry, where the 
central library was completely destroyed, the 
medieval guild books of the Drapers Company 
and the Tanners Company perished ' 

It would be remarkable if valuable records had 
not been destroyed in the devastations wrought by 
the Germans in Warsaw, Rotterdam, and other 
cities And we know that Naiis have heen loose 
in the diplomatic archives of the countries they 
have ravished and plundered Evidence of this 
is to be found in the "white books” which the 
German Foreign Office published early in the 
war in order to make it appear that Britain and 
France cherished nefarious designs on the coun¬ 
tries Germany had over-run and which were duly 
disseminated in this country by the German Li¬ 
brary of Information in New York Nobody 
here is so incredibly naive as to suppose that the 
greatest looters of modem times have scrupulously 
respected the integrity of government records 
It is saddening to speculate on what may have 
happened in the archives of the foreign offices in 
Paris, Brussels, The Hague, Oslo, Warsaw, Bel¬ 
grade, Athens, Rome, and other capitals violated 


• "I had read the Mine story—probaMy from Ihe same 
s o ur c e hot hadn’t troubled to find official confirmation, 
I asked the question m conference today many of my 
col leagues were in Paris at the rime Pierre lasareff was 
editor of Farie-Soir, They unammouily affirmed that 
the story was substantially true there mu an auto da fi 
of diplomatic do cument s at the QwJ d’Orsay." (Pro¬ 
fessor Albert Gutrard to the writer, September 9, 1943) 

• Ernst Posner, ‘Public Records under Military Oc¬ 
cupation." The National Archives, 1943 

■Friends of the National Libraries, Annual Report, 
1940-41. A series of articles by Frank Hickman, en¬ 
titled "Books in tbs Battle," describing damage done to 
British libraries, was published In Tkt Library World 
43, 1941 


by the Nazis.* To say this is not to suggest that 
they adopted a general policy of destroying public 
records in the countries which they conquered. 
On the contrary, it has, generally speaking, been 
to their interest to preserve and utilize them, for, 
as Professor Ernst Posner, formerly an archivist 
at the Privy State Archives in Berlin, has ob¬ 
served, “public records must Iiecome the con¬ 
tinuous source of information for the regime of 
occupation if it takes over part or all of the ad¬ 
ministration of the occupied territoryWhat 
will happen when the Nazis are forced to abandon 
their conquests’ Is the savage fury which they 
exhibited in book-burning in the library of the 
Royal Socirty of Naples a foretaste of what is in 
store for the national archives and great manu¬ 
script collections in other cities when they are 
forced to evacuate them? 

On the other hand, the war has greatly stimu¬ 
lated movements for tlic preservation of records 
In England a Records Association was formrd in 
1932, and within it a Records Preservation Sec¬ 
tion was established in the following year The 
Master of the Rolls is ex-officio president of the 
association, and Queen Mary is its patron In 
the First World War the urgent nerd for waste 
paper led to indiscriminate destruction of records 
m private possession, and at the lieginning of the 
present war a similar demand was foreseen In a 
letter published in the London Timti in Septem¬ 
ber, 1939, the Master of the Rolls announced that 
the British Records Association, in co-operation 
with libraries all over the country, was prepared 
to advise owners of records as to the parts of their 
collections which ought to be preserved in the 
interest of history, and the Records Preservation 
Section has worked actively to this end The 
paper salvage drive, nevertheless, seems to have 
resulted in considerable destruction of private 
papers, some of which may have had decided his¬ 
torical value 

Protection of public records in the event of war 
was under consideration in Eurojie for some time 
before the war began. The Munich crisis was not 
lost on European archivists and librarians The 
Belgian Archive Service, for example, formulated 
plans for the protection of records, and a bomb- 

• “It is stilt too esrty lo estimate the extent of the de¬ 
struction that totalitarian warfare haa inflicted upon the 
archive* o( Earope, and it is obviously Impossible to 
predict what loans may be expected In the future" 
(Erntst Posner, "Effects of Changes of Sovereignty on 
Archives," Am. At-ehvul I 141, 1942.) 

' Ibid. 
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proof shelter was constructed in Brussels A 
large-scale removal of documents from the British 
Public Record Office was planned and all but be¬ 
gun when news came that the crisis had passed 
As it turned out, the removal was only postponed 
Evacuation to repositories which had been secured 
hegan soon after the outbreak of the war and 
continued through the closing months of 1939, 
and intermittently afterwards. It is gratifying to 
know that the documents remaining in the Record 
Office and those that have been removed from it 
have suffered scarcely at all" 

The British Records Association and the Royal 
Historical Manuscripts Commission, which during 
the seventy-five years of its existence has reported 
on many important collections of historical manu¬ 
scripts in private hands, have exerted themselves 
for the preservation of historical documents which 
are not public records, and so far as was known 
only one private collection had been destroyed by 
enctny action down to A|>ril, 1942 

In our own country the danger to records from 
enemy action has 1>een much less great, of course, 
than in Europe, but it has not seemed negligible 
to American archivists and librarians Measures 
for the protection of the manuscript collect ions 
and rare books in the Library of Congress were 
planned a year heforc we were at war, and actual 
removals from the Library to firepnnf I Holdings 
m localities approved by the War Department 
took place shortly after Pearl Harbor. The re¬ 
sult, in the words of the Librarian of Congress, 
has been 

to provide, for the irreplaceable and exceptionally 
valuable materials in the Library's possession, as 
great a degree of security against damage from 
aerial attack as can he attained without the construc¬ 
tion of bombproof shelters—a measure which has 
nut been practicable under existing conditions 
* 

In the spring of 1941 the National Resource* 
Planning Board appointed a Committee on Con¬ 
servation of Cultural Resources, which, at the 
request of the President, undertook to prepare 
plans for the protection of materials of cultural, 
scientific, or historic importance The presence 
on the committee ot the Librarian of Congress 
and the Archivist of the United States insured 
that the subject of the protection of archives and 
other historical records would not be overlooked 
In almost all the states, committees on the con¬ 
servation of cultural resources were established to 

- t 

• Trent, Royal Hitt. Sot , scr. 4, M 21, 1943 


co-operate with the national committee, and in 
some states defense councils have given attention 
to the preservation of records 

An obvious means of safeguarding irreplace¬ 
able historical materials is to copy them and place 
the copies In safer depositories Micro photog¬ 
raphy has made it possible to reproduce documents 
quickly, in large quantities, and in small hulk 
The most comprehensive project of this nature 
has been the result of American foresight and 
initiative This “gigantic salvaging enterprise, 
unparalleled in history," as it has been called, grew 
out of a Conference on Microcopying Materials 
for Research in Foreign Depositories, held in 
Washington in June, 1940, under the sjmnsorship 
of the Library of Congress and the American 
Council of Learned Societies Believing that the 
center of learning would shift from war-torn 
Europe to the United States, the conference agreed 
that a plan ought to he formulated for microfilm¬ 
ing important unjiublished historical sources from 
ail parts of the world, and, more immediately, ma¬ 
terials threatened with destruction by the war 
When work was licgun, early in 1941, the inter¬ 
national situation was such that the program was 
Confined to Great Britain, and the enterprise came 
to be known as the War Emergency Program for 
Microcopying Research Materials in Britain 
The Rockefeller Foundation made a preliminary 
grant of $30,000 to the American Council of 
Learned Societies, the films to be dejnsited in the 
Library of Congress, and the grant was later in¬ 
creased by $100,000 The project has been admin¬ 
istered by a committee, of the American Council 
of Learned Societies, and want-lists obtained from 
American historians in various fields were referred 
to a subcommittee of which Dr Hrrlicrt A. Kcllar 
was chairman By the end of 1941 lists of manu¬ 
script collections to be filmed, totalling some 25,- 
000,000 pages and including only original and 
irreplaceable materials, had been sent to England 
In them appeared such extensive items as the un¬ 
published Pipe Rolls from the early thirteenth cen¬ 
tury to the early fifteenth and more than two 
thousand volumes of Colonial Office Papers (in 
the Public Record Office) and the Newcastle and 
Hardwicke Pajiers, aggregating some 1450 vol¬ 
umes (in the British Museum) ’ 


• Accounts of this great microfil mi ng enterprise can be 
found in Edgar L Erickson, “A Program for Micro- 
copying Historical Material.’’ Jour, Documentary Repro¬ 
duction 5 3-29, 1942, and in William Jerome Wilton, 
“Mamiacnpta In Microfilm,’’ Library Quarterly IS 212- 
220, 1943. 
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An archivist, or even a historian, reflecting upon 
our own age in contrast with otlicrs, might be in¬ 
clined to call it the age of records The great his¬ 
torian of medieval English law, F W Maitland, 
remarked fifty years ago that the habit of pre¬ 
serving written memorials of all important affairs 
had become so prevalent that it was with "a sort 
of continuing surprise” that the student of early 
laws and institutions realized that much of the 
world’s business, even in communities by no means 
barbarous, had been earned on without benefit of 
records So far as concerns that branch of rec¬ 
ords known as government archives, vast increases 
in their volume have resulted from the expansion 
of the sphere of political action and state regula¬ 
tion, what is spoken of as the growth of collec¬ 
tivism and is clearly one of the outstanding cliar- 
acteristics of our times New departments and 
agencies of government, central and local, each 
with its own set of records, have come intu ex¬ 
istence, and the work of older departments has 
been greatly enlarged 

Since the climax of collectivism is reached in 
time of war—total war—it is then that the pro¬ 
duction of government archives attains huly 
staggering proportions A Handbook of Federal 
World War Agencies and Iheir Records, 1917- 
1921, recently (1943) issued hy The National 
Archives, describes some 2,400 government agen¬ 
cies, emergency and permanent, and indicates, 
whenever possible, where iheir records are located 
You will he interested to know that the records of 
the Office of Alien Pro|ierty Custodian (1917- 
1934) combined with those of the Alien Projierty 
Bureau (1934-1941) run to 11332 linear feet— 
more than two miles—in The National Archives 
They are exceeded, however, by the records of 
Mr. Hoover’s Food Administration, which last for 
13,000 feet I leave it to you to guess at the ex¬ 
tent of tlie records, public and private, national, 
state, and local, to which the present war will have 
given rise 

What a paradise of plenty for tlie historian I 
Yet only one of Gargantuan appetite for historical 
sources could contemplate the prospect without 
some misgiving. ’’It adds materially to the hor- 
ron of war,” says Professor Frederic L Pax son, 
a veteran of war history, “to contemplate the mass 
of additional materials created thereby for the 
conscientious historian ” Thoughtful students of 
history have begun to wonder what can be done 
about these embarrassments of riches In an 


article entitled “Alice in Wonderland,” 1 * Professor 
Roy F Nichols recalls that for years historians 

have been preaching the need of the preservation of 
documents, the recording of evidence, the collection 
of every scrap as sure to have use for someone, par¬ 
ticularly among the social historians They have 
been taken at their word Historical societies, libra¬ 
ries, state archives, and this great national organiza¬ 
tion [The National Arclines] have risen at thnr 
behest and now they are literally hoist hy their own 
petard. How are they lo use the result, how are 
they to sit quietly, eien in an air-conditioned room, 
and carefully examine and evaluate documents by the 
mile? 

In our Army ambitious plans for historiography 
have licen conceived and formulated, and the 
chiefs of the various historical sections are grap¬ 
pling with the problems caused hy the avalanches 
of records descending u]xm them There is, to 
he sure, a Iictdic remedy—the deliberate destruc¬ 
tion of records—Bnd archivists, especially in 
Europe, have for years been concerned with ques¬ 
tions involved in this procedure It is, however, 
one which conscientious historians liave never been 
able to look upon with a light heart, whatever 
archival science or record administration may have 
lo say about it For the power to destroy records 
is the |x>wer to affect tlie future's knowledge of 
its past 

lu any event, what is gutng on. as regards the 
records of American war activities, is careful col¬ 
lection and preservation, not destruction, and the 
war effort is so many-sided that it has produced, 
is producing, and will produce great quantities of 
records, even in small communities The Com¬ 
mittee on Conservation of Cultural Resources, to 
which [ Imve referred, ceased to exist when the 
National Resources Planning Board came to an 
end some months ago, hut under its guidance far- 
reaching projects for the collection and preserva¬ 
tion of records of war activities were launched 
and are in operation in several of the states under 
the immediate direction of state committees. 11 
In Minnesota, a commonwealth which was excep¬ 
tionally active historically in the First World War 
and has not wraned in well-doing, a War History 
Committee hat ' been established by Governor 
Stassen at the suggestion of the Minnesota His¬ 
torical Society, one of its objects being to assure 
that adequate records of Minnesota's participation 

‘"Am Arch mil J 149-158,1940. 

11 Lester ) Cippon, "A plan lor the Collection and 
Preservation of World War II Records.’’ Social Science 
Research Council 
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in the war will be made, collected, and preserved 
In North Carolina, another historically minded 
state, local collectors of war records have been 
appointed in several counties 

With a view to improving the quality and use¬ 
fulness of the records of the war agencies of the 
Federal Government, a Committee on Records of 
War Administration was appointed by the Direc¬ 
tor of the Bureau of the Budget pursuant to a 
Presidential directive of March 4, 1942 It con¬ 
sisted of representatives of the National Archives, 
the Library of Congress, and a number of learned 
societies—the American Historical Association, 
the American Political Science Association, the 
American Society for Public Administration, and 
the American Council of learned Societies In 
the words of a member of the cammitee, 

We operate on the assumption that war agencies 
will accumulate their routine records without any 
help from us Information that would be preserved 
in the normal course of operations concerns us only 
In the sense that we want to be sure that it is pre¬ 
served Our emphasis is primarily an the crea¬ 
tion of records on administrative developments that 
ordinarily would not be documented . This work 
is deemed to be Important not only for historical pur¬ 
poses but as a contribution to more effective admin¬ 
istration in the immediate present 11 

Speaking generally, historians have always been 
dependent upon records which were made without 
any regard to their needs or the interests of history 
It impresses me as decidedly noteworthy that an 
effort is now afoot to consider the interests of his¬ 
tory when records are being made This new de¬ 
parture evidently has important historiographical 
implications 

I must not fail to mention what are probably, 
on the whole, the two most valuable collections of 
materials on the war to be found In this country— 
the Yale Collection of War Literature and the 
Hoover Library on War, Revolution, and Peace 
at Stanford University. The former was begun 
in September, 1939, and appropriately at Yale, 
which possessed Important documentary collec¬ 
tion* relating to World War I, notably that which 
bears the name of Colonel House, of which Presi¬ 
dent Seymour is curator. What might be called 
standard sourc es gov er nment publications, lead¬ 
ing periodicals, and important books—have not 
been neglected, but die Yale policy has been to 
specialise in more ephemeral publications, which 

u Harry Veehemaa, “War History and Records Ac- 
tMties,* Record* Admiauiraiion Circular 2, issued by 
Tbs National Archive*, ■ 


are blcely to be lost tmktt acquired promptly. 
The collection is notably strong to the records of 
American relief organizations, in propaganda put 
out by rival pressure groups in this country prior 
to our entry into the war; tn propaganda emanat¬ 
ing from belligerent European countries and gov¬ 
ernments in exile, in the literature of civilian de¬ 
fense and air-raid precaution, in Britain and 
France as well as in the United States; m army 
service newspapers, put out in camps in this coun¬ 
try and abroad; and in posters. The Yale Collec¬ 
tion was started under the superviaion of a faculty 
committee, of which a historian, Professor Sher¬ 
man Kent, was chairman, and those responsible 
for carrying on the enterprise are consciously 
working m the interest of history They are try¬ 
ing to make it possible for the future historian to 
give answers to the modern equivalents of such 
questions as these, which have remained unan¬ 
swered for want of evidence 

What did the businessman in Jerusalem worry 
about when the dty was under siege? Did Hanni¬ 
bal exhort the Carthaginians for better support of 
his army? What did a plain soldier, far (ram 
his home ra the Trans-Tiber, think about the Gallic 
wan? Were there pacifists in Greece, who deplored 
a costly and hazardous expedition to rapture Troy? 11 

The original scope of the Hoover Library, which 
was to cover the First World War—its causes, 
conduct, and immediate aftermath—has been 
greatly expanded to include the more significant 
social and political movements of the post-war 
period and their culmination in the present global 
conflict. Soon after September, 1939, the Li¬ 
brary's collecting agencies in belligerent and neu¬ 
tral countries began acquiring collections of all 
types of material relating to the present war— 
documents, diaries, newspapers, periodicals, post¬ 
ers, proclamations, etc., including many ephemeral 
and fugitive pieces. Some of this material has 
already been received at the Library, but the prin¬ 
cipal collections are being stored in the several 
countries of origin until the end of the war 
Much attention is being devoted to building up 
the Library’s collections on the United States, 
Canada, and Latin America. In the words of 
Miss Nina Almond, Librarian and Consultant In 
Research at the Hoover Library: 

la this country we are now collecting files of the 
foreign lan guage prtzt, publications of eodgrt groups 

" Rowell G. Prudm and Thorns G Mendenhall, ‘The 
Yak Collection of War Literat ure. " YtU Vnto. lArory 
CotoU* >7- 14-jQ 1M2. 
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and cover um e uu in exile publications of or¬ 
ganisations which represent shades of public opinion 
In this country, materials on minorities’ questions, 
communism, labor, socialism, civilian defense, pub¬ 
lications of conscientious objector camps. Japanese 
relocation and assembly centers, and publications of 
war-time governmental bodies and war-time pub¬ 
lications of permanent government offices 14 

III 

Projects for the writing of war histones have 
been set on foot by numerous departments and 
agencies of the federal government, They vary 
from extensive programs such as that of the War 
Department, with many historical officers and 
large secretarial staffs, to the more modest under¬ 
takings of smaller agencies, many of which have 
appointed persons of historical training to assemble 
documents and write up phases of the agency’s 
work The Navy Department has commissioned 
our fellow member. Professor Samuel K Mon- 
son, as Lieutenant Commander and made him re¬ 
sponsible for writing the history of naval opera¬ 
tions in the war The Committee on Records of 
War Administration maintains a file of informa¬ 
tion regarding the plans and activities of war 
records projects and historical units of all agen¬ 
cies of the federal government 

The Army program for historiography is the 
most extensive and ambitious Shortly after Pearl 
Harbor the Historical Section of the Army War 
College submitted a master plan for historical 
work in the Army, which was approved m March, 
1942 For a description of the progeny of this 
union of Mara and Clio, in the form of specific 
historical projects and historical agencies, and for 
changes and modifications that have been made in 
the original plan, I must refer you to articles on 
Army Historiography by Captain Victor Goodos, 
published in recent issues of the journal, Military 
Affairs 11 Some of the projects are very detailed, 
to put it mildly. The Histones! Section of the 
Office of the Chief of Ordnance, for example, has 
planned a series of volumes, each to contain 200,- 
000 to 300,000 words, dealing with small arms, 
field arHUery, anti-aircraft artillery, machine tools, 
e*c. In sumrnanrnig the aims of the Army pro¬ 
gram as a whole, Captain Condos, writing last 
spring, said: 

14 Nica Almond to the writer, October 20, 1943 

,a *Army Historiography m the Second World War" 
and "Army Historiography Retrospect and Prospect," 
MiMtory A fair, 1 60-68 and 133-140, 1943. 


The mission of the current groups of Army his¬ 
torical officers is to segregate and organise the his¬ 
torically significant material accumulating m the 
War Department and the various branches of the 
Army They are to furnish definite guide posts to 
historians and military students of the future 

By a memorandum issued by the Adjutant Gen¬ 
eral’s Office on August 3, 1943, the objectives of 
Army historiography were greatly expanded and a 
new control unit, the Historical Branch, G2, War 
Department General Staff, was made responsible 
for the supervision of all Army Historical work 
The question of an official general history of the 
United States in the War has been under con¬ 
sideration Last December an informal confer¬ 
ence called by the Archivist of the United States 
approved in principle the establishment of an 
official National War History Commission as an 
independent government agency responsible to the 
President of the United States, one of its func¬ 
tions to be the preparation of a general history or 
histones of the war A steenng committee was 
appointed, consisting of representatives of the 
Library of Congress, the National Archives, the 
American Historical Association, the (Jommittee 
on Records of War Administration, and the 
American Council of Learned Societies, but the 
proposed commission has not come into being, 
though another body, an Advisory Council on War 
History, has since been established which may act 
on some of the questions which would have come 
before an official War History Commission The 
present war has brought with it a renewal of in¬ 
terest along vBnous lines in our experiences in the 
First World War, and it might be interesting, even 
instructive, to conqiare plans for histories of the 
present war with the projects—some of them 
rather grandiose and never completed—for his¬ 
tories of the earlier conflict 14 But time does not 
permit It may be worth while, however, to re¬ 
call what Newton D Baker, Secretary of War, 
said in a memorandum dated August 4, 1919, in 
which he gave the coup dr grict to plans for an 
elaborate history of the war activities of the 
United States which had been worked out by the 
Historical Branch of the War Plant Division of 
the General Staff. 


'• Begirding plans (or histories of the First Work) 
War, sre Elissbeth B Drewry, "Historical Unit* of 
Agencies of the First World War," Bull Nat Arckbtt 
4, 1942, Handbook of Frdtrol WorlA War Agrncus ns d 
TMr Records, 1943, Waldo G. Ltland, "His¬ 

torians and Archivists m the First World Wer,” Am. 
ArcMvts! 5 1-17, 1942. 
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In a general way [the Secretary wrotel it may be 
aald that the writing of history la the Interpretation 
of facts in accordance with a philosophy Each his¬ 
torian has his own philosophy and his own method, 
and an official historian would be but one ol many 
historians, and yet his philosophy and method would 
be stamped with approval while the deductions, per¬ 
haps equally sound, of other scholars from the same 
facts would not be so approved. 1 ' 

I do not conceal my personal opinion that the Sec¬ 
retary showed statesmanlike discretion and his¬ 
toriographical wisdom 

Some of the functions which would probably 
have been performed by an official War History 
Commission had it been created, have been as¬ 
sumed by a non-governmental agency, n Commit¬ 
tee on War Studies ap|*omted by the Social Science 
Research Council, with Roy F Nichols as chair¬ 
man and the economic historian Shepard B 
Clough os executive secretary The program of 
this committee, which liegan work on October I of 
die present year, includes, as stated liy the Social 
Science Research Council, 

mapping out the field of possible war studies, indicat¬ 
ing the nature and location of research data, prepar¬ 
ing memoranda on research problems in connection 
with various war functions and agencies, encourag¬ 
ing specific individuals and institutions to begin now 
collecting materials for later study, and emphasising 
the imi«jrUmcc of not losing all interest in war re¬ 
search the moment the armistice is signed 

Provision has recently (November, 1943) been 
made for joint meetings of this committee and the 
Committee on Records of War Administration as 
an Advisory Council on War History under the 
chairmanship of Guy Stanton Ford, Executive 
Secretary of the American Historical Association. 

IV 

The effects of the war upon history considered 
as a professional human enterprise I can barely 
hint at. It is evident that the historical profession 
must share in the dislocations and disruptions 
which total war has imposed upon most forma of 
human activity. Its greatest physical calamities 
have occurred no doubt in the European countries 
which the Germans have occupied, but It has suf¬ 
fered its greatest shame in Germany, where it has 
liecome the handmaid and apologist of the Nazi 
regime (I am thinking of history in Germany 
in its organisational aspects, not of all individual 
German hlatorfcns ) If would he difficult to men¬ 


tion a greater professional degradation than that 
disclosed by a comparison of the leading German 
historical journal, the Historische Znlschrifl, as 
it used to be under the editorship of Friedrich 
Meinecke and as it has liecome under the Nazis 
Our knowledge of eventa In the German-oc¬ 
cupied countries is meager and unsatisfactory 
enough, but we know something of the blight 
which has fallen on intellectual life in general 
wherever the swastika flies, and we can be sure 
that hiatory has not been spared Such matter- 
of-fact items as this, from a publishers’ journal, 
show what has been happening "Literary produc¬ 
tion has ceased almost ccaripletely under the Nazis 
in Holland, and what remains of it is almost 
wliolly given over to projiagandn ” 1 ' It is known 
that the Nazi terror in Poland has taken a lamenta¬ 
ble loll of Polish historians, several of whom have 
died in German concentration camps According 
to recent Polish underground sources, some COO 
out of 800 members of the pre-war Polish pro- 
fessonat have jx-nshed ft is jirobablc—definite 
and reliable information Is extremely difficult to 
obtain—that in the occupied countries a large 
majority of the historical journals have ceased 
publication, and that historical societies, generally 
speaking, have ceased to function 

III this country, where the profession is carry¬ 
ing on, there have been notable shifts in the ac¬ 
tivities of its members I am not thinking of the 
many younger members who are in the armed 
forces and have withdrawn, for the tune being, 
from historical work, but rather of those whose 
activities would be described as being still his¬ 
torical If there are fewer students in our col¬ 
leges and universities to lie instructed in history, 
there are many non-academic opportunities for 
the historically trained The Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, in its June, 1942, issue, listed 
forty-eight historical scholars from American uni¬ 
versities who were employed In a single office of 
the federal government, that of the then Co-ordi- 
nator of Information The demand for persons 
to render Historical services in government agen¬ 
cies has been increasing so rapidly that the United 
Stales Civil Service Commission has formulated 
plans for examining and classifying historical 
specialists Ph. D’s in history are no rare birds 
on the banks of the Potomac these days The 
prospect of the inclusion in the profession of a 
large bureaucratic element affords food for con¬ 
siderable meditation. 

>• Publisher/ Circular mi Booksellers' Record 157: 

587,1943 


>» Quoted In Drewry, ofi cil 
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Professor Chinard, in the paper on “Jefferson 
and the American Philosophical Society,” which 
he gave us last spring, quoted these words from a 
private letter of Jefferson's 

These [scientific] societies sre always in peace, 
however their nations may he at war Like the re¬ 
public of letters, they form a great fraternity spread¬ 
ing over the whole earth, and their correspondence is 
never interrupted hy any civilized nation 

Jefferson would not have written those words if 
he were living today Modern war disrupts, as 
between belligerent countries, any elements of cul¬ 
tural internationalism that may have existed On 
the eve of the present war a beginning in interna¬ 
tional organization had been made in the his¬ 
torical world. A senes of International Historical 
Congresses had been held, and an International 
Committee of Historical Sciences had been or¬ 
ganized The last Congress and the last meeting 
of the full International Committee, of which our 
fellow member. Dr Leland, is president, were held 
at Zunch in tlie last year of |ieace, 1938 Rome, 
1943, were the place and year fixed upon for 
the next meeting of the Congress I 

V 

Before bringing my remarks to a close, I ven¬ 
ture to raise a question—one in which I have long 
been interested—]>ertaining to the philosophy of 
history 1 shall not stray far in this (mature, 
partly because it would be an al>usc of your pa¬ 
tience to do so, and partly because my qualifica¬ 
tions as a guide are dubious l fed confused, a 
little giddy, somewhat like a cross between Rip 
Van Winkle and Alice m Wonderland, when a 
historian tells me that “history is not (inmanly 
concerned with the past" and a sociologist assures 
me that it ought not to bother about the truth. 1 * 
I should like, however, to point a contrast between 
two different attitudes toward the past and in¬ 
dicate, very briefly, what appears to be the bear¬ 
ing of the war upon them. The questions at issue 
between them impress me as being momentous for 
the future of historiography, Imt 1 cannot hope to 
do justice to them at the fag-end of this paper 
The two points of view may he called present- 
rnindedness and histoncnl-mindedness Perhaps 
they can be put before you most quickly by means 

** Edward Madia Hulme, Hillary and lit Neight or t 
(New York, 1942) 8, Hirvey W Zorbaugh, Net* York 
Timet, November 16, 1941 “The History problem Is not 
to give nan ■ true account of the past, but to give hun 
a useful account of the peat." 


of two hnef quotations The first, which is taken 
from the preface to The Hitlory of Western 
Civilisation by Harry Elmer Bamcs, a devoted 
disciple of James Harvey Robinson and one of 
the leading champions of Robinson’s “New His¬ 
tory,” is that “history has no significance except in 
so far as it enables the reader more intelligently to 
understand the present" The second is from 
Henry Johnson's Teoehing of History “History 
that traces development inevitably includes facts 
not directly related to the present Its funda¬ 
mental question is not wliat matters i um’ hut what 
mattered then “ 

For a long time past it has been the fashion, 
especially in thts country, to decry historical in¬ 
vestigation and writing which has not aimed to 
throw light on the present as “mere antiquarian- 
ism," and this expression is always used with an 
inflection of contempt, implying that the past in 
itself is not worthy of Benoiu study, that it be¬ 
comes so only insofar as it can lie made to illumi¬ 
nate us and our times I believe that this point of 
view—present-nnndcdness—has lieen and is a 
major source of anachronism and historical dis¬ 
tortion, and in this connection I should like to 
read what impresses me as heing a very penetrat¬ 
ing sentence from a historical work hy the seven¬ 
teenth-century English antiquary, Sir Henry 
Sixdman 

When slates arc departed from their original Con¬ 
stitution, and that original by tract of time worn out 
of Memory, the succeeding Ages viewing whnt is 
past hy the present, conceive the former to have been 
like to that they live In; and framing thereupon 
erroneous propositions, do likewise make thereon 
erroneous Inferences and Conclusions 10 

Spelman lived long liefore men had begun to talk 
aliout scientific history, but he had a lively realiza¬ 
tion of one pregnant source of unscientific history 
A truly great medievalist, the late T F Tout, 
sagely observed that 

our natural absorption in the present has led us to 
study the past with minds too much set on present 
presuppositions We seek m the middle ages what 
seems important to ourselves, not what was important 
to them. 

There can be no doubt, however, that the view 
expressed by Professor Barnes is very widely ac¬ 
cepted—by champions of the “new history," ex¬ 
ponents of progressive education, social scientists, 
journalists, and the public generally It u bound 

■•Quoted In Charles R Mcltwain, The High Court of 
Parliament (New Haven, 1910) 166. 
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up with that cult of the present to which the 
dogma of evolutionary progress in human affairs 
has given rise, and it has been fostered by the 
pedagogical absorption of history m our schools 
into the “social studies " The social studies pro¬ 
grams with which the schools have been busily 
experimenting during the last quarter century or 
so. and in which Gin appears as a humble maid¬ 
servant and not as an exacting and jealous mis¬ 
tress, have no doubt aroused in pupils an interest 
in current social, economic, and political problems. 
I am even prepared to take into respectful con¬ 
sideration the proposition that they have awakened 
in our citizenry a keener sense of civic duty and 
have elevated standards m public life But so 
far as the philosophy of history is concerned, their 
tendency has been to strengthen a conception of 
historical knowledge as something that is worth 
while only to the extent that it helps to explain 
the society in which we live The accent of jour¬ 
nalism and the radio is, of course, strongly on the 
present, and journalistic history, which is now 
flowering so luxuriantly among us, is preeminently 
present-minded 

It is gratifying to our self-esteem to look upon 
ourselves as the heirs of all the ages, but that 
does not justify us in supposing that the ages 
existed for the heirs Historical occurrences— 
what men have done and thought and felt—had a 
validity of their own They did not happen 
merely in order to be antecedents, to lead up to 
us We are not final in time arty more than we 
arc central in space. This is the thought, I take 
it. that was in the mind of Jacob Hurckhardt, the 
nineteenth-century historian of the art and culture 
of the Italian Renaissance, when he said • 

Our profound and utterly ridiculous self-seeking 
first regards those tunes as happy which are id some 
way akin to our nature Further, it considers such 
post forces and individuals as praiseworthy on whose 
work our present existence and relative welfare are 
based Just as if the world and ha history had ex¬ 
isted merely for oitr sake? I For everyone regards 
all times as fulfilled In his own, and cannot see his 
own as one of many passing waves 11 

It has been said that our earth and its inhabitants 
arc but a bit of star gone wrong It would be 
more sensible to think so than to mistake ourselves 
for that “one far-off divine event, to which the 
whole creation moves ” In an address which my 
old and reverpd teacher, William A. Dunning, 

11 Porn and Freedom: Reflections an Hulory (New 
York, 19+3) 338. 


delivered as president of the American Historical 
Association in 1913, he suggested that a spirit of 
temporal humility was the crying need m his¬ 
torical study today “Our pride in the attain¬ 
ments of our own day,” he said, “distorts all our 
judgments of the past" Confidence in a self- 
propelling and inevitable progress may have suf¬ 
fered some damage during these last thirty years, 
hut I fail to detect any trend in the direction of 
temporal humility The twentieth century may 
be concerned about the future; it must be or it 
would not be planning so assiduously But it has 
few doubts that it is immeasurably more important 
than any of its predecessors 

Present-mindednets reaches its climax in time 
of war because it is then that the impact of the 
present is most intense Current events fairly 
scream at us—in newspapers, on the radio, at the 
movies How can the past hope to compete with 
all this uproar? The only kind of history that 
can make any considerable appeal in tune of war 
is that which is designed to fill in backgrounds 
to the present, and this Second World War is pro¬ 
ducing bumper crops of this kind, written largely, 
as would be expected, by journalists and pub¬ 
licists The literature on the roots of Nazism, to 
take a single example, is already very extensive, 
and it is of course thoroughly present-Mhded 
One hardly needs to look into a book—its author 
happens to be a university professor—which bears 
the title Germany the Aggressor throughout the 
Ages to be sure that it contains the normal fruits 
of present-mindedness—over-simplifications, false 
analogies, and historical distortions There are 
signs that point to the establishment in our uni¬ 
versities, 6n a larger scale than has hitherto been 
attempted, of regional institutes in which the 
history of particular areas will be integrated with 
a study of their languages and existing economic, 
social, pobtkal, and cultural conditions What¬ 
ever might be the merits of such educational or¬ 
ganizations, we can be pretty sure that the func¬ 
tion of history In them would be only to serve os 
background for the present. 

There is no good reason to suppose that the 
present war is the prelude to utopias (social, spirit¬ 
ual, or Intellectual), that the human race, hire the 
prince and princess in the fairy tale, will bve in 
perfect happiness ever after A thoughtful stu¬ 
dent of American social history, Profeasor Merle 
Curti, has emphasized the tendency of our previ¬ 
ous war*—the Revolution, the Gvil War, and the 
First World War—to discourage rational, dis¬ 
passionate inquiry and to give a strongly utilitarian 
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character to intellectual activities, as well as to 
popularise knowledge” Expressed in terms of 
historiography, the sura of these tendencies is 
present-mindedncss, and there seems to be no 
doubt that they are powerfully at work in the 
present war If so, they may be expected to have 
their effects in the years immediately ahead on 

11 “The American Scholar la Three Wan,* low Hit¬ 
ters of lint S 241-264, 1942. 


the study, writing, and teaching of history The 
temper of our day ib not favorable to looking at 
past events in that spirit of historical relativity 
which is the essence of hutorical-mindcdness 
But I would not close on a note of long-range 
pessimism The human race, in all probability, 
has a very long secular future ahead of it, and 
extreme present-mindcdness may be only a pass¬ 
ing phenomenon 
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More than three centuries ago Francis Bacon 
predicted many thing* which have come to pass 
In the little epilogue to his philosophical works, 
the Nrw Atlantis, he prophesied a world trans¬ 
formed by science, not, as most utopian writers ex¬ 
pected, by changes in government, law, society 
Among the long list of inventions made by the 
“Father* of Salomon's House” there is almost 
nothing which we do not use today The modem 
world has been transformed by science, and 
through that transformation has arisen the state 
of affairs in letters which I discuss upon this 
occasion 

In the Advancement of Learning, Bacon made 
a different land of prophecy, pertinent not only 
to scholars in my own field, but to all of you who 
represent so many others He said that the ad¬ 
vancement of learning would he opposed by three 
groups of powerful men divines, politicians, and 
nidi of learning; he further iinophesicd that the 
most senous of all these foe* would be “the men 
of learning themselves ’’ The extent to which the 
kind of learning emphasized by Bacon encountered 
opposition from divines is familiar enough, today 
the long “warfare of science and religion" seems 
almost to have ceased. Bacon's sections on the 
opposition to learning by politicians, however, will 
bear rereading. Whenever there is a flutter In 
the dovecotes of Washington about “academic 
theorists,” who threaten the big bold business men, 
let the “professors” turn for comfort to Bacon 
who, told us in 1605 that these things would be, 
and, more clearly than anyone in Washington to¬ 
day, told os why these situations recur. But when 
you have read these paragraphs for your comfort, 
do not stop there. go on with Bacon’s discussion 
of how “learned men" hinder learning The ad¬ 
vancement of learning has been opposed by learned 
men, today, I fear, we ourselves are its chief foes, 

From Bacon the seventeenth century caught 
fire During his lifetime his ideas were not par¬ 
ticularly influential, but shortly after his death 
they began to spread among a younger generation, 
and from 1640 were more responsible than any 


other one source for the widespread popular in¬ 
terest in what we now call “science" To some 
extent the ideas of the New Atlantis were em¬ 
bodied in our ancestor the Philosophical Society 
of Oxford; they were still more fully developed 
in our alma mater, the Royal Society of I-ondon, 
which rapidly became one of the most powerful 
societies w the world 

In Restoration years, shortly after the charter¬ 
ing of the Society, we find a conflict, both within 
and without the Society, among “learned men” 
concerning the direction which the "Advancement 
of Learning” was to take In the early Royal So¬ 
ciety, of course, membership was not limited to 
"scientists" Many leading divines signed the 
book; men of letters—dramatists, satirists, pOMn 
—were regular attendants at meetings 
“Philosophical Society” in our sense of 
phUosopMa was a term as familiar Oxt^Mentia 
Within the Society,‘one group which ftpiXMed the 
advancement of science coasted of men of let¬ 
ters who made every effort'll divert the Royal 
Society from scientific experiment, hoping to make 
it a "British Academy” which like the French 
Academy, should establish rules for spelling and 
grammar, and declare what was “right" and 
“wrong’' in style and literature. One of the most 
powerful committees of the Society was made up 
of such men of letters—Dryden was one of them 
—to some of whom the scientific preoccupations 
of the organisation seemed absurd and even dan¬ 
gerous Shad well’s Virtuoso will show the kind 

of satire written against the Society, relished all 
the more by men in the audience who were mem¬ 
bers. A little later, Swift in the third book of 
CKi/nwr’i Travels took hu fling at the activities 
of the Society, though with his usual ability to 
pulverize everyone, he managed to reduce some 
men of letters to the same indistinguishable 
dust and ashes. The controversy between the 
“sciences" and the “humanities” was in full swing. 

Outside the Society the attack was even more 
rigorous. The establishment of the Sodcty, 
under the King’s charter, finned to hotter flames 
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the long-smouldering controversy betw ee n "an¬ 
cient*" and “modems " The quarrel became spe¬ 
cifically one between the “ancients” who were the 
“humanists" and the “scientists" who were the 
“modems ” The position of the humanists was 
clear enough “Ask for the old jnths, which are 
the good paths and walk therein, and ye shall find 
rest for your souls ” But to those words of wis¬ 
dom another “|ierverse and crooked generation” 
replied “We will not walk therein ” In the uni¬ 
versities developed a struggle between those who 
tried to force science in as a “discipline" and those 
who tried to keep it out, in order to retain the 
honored emphasis u|xin Irutum and quadmnun 
In literature the war caused in both England and 
France a slight but famous skirmish, the “Hattie 
of the Books " Whatever the ultimate sourer of 
the quarrel in France, there is no question that in 
England this battle was not primarily a literary 
quarrel, but a part of the larger war between the 
“humanities” and the “sciences ” Because of the 
brilliance of the one major literary work produced 
in England, Swift’s Battle of the Books, we are 
likely to forget that Swift fought an the losing 
side, that the battle was really won before he ever 
broke a lance To students of literature Swift 
may overshadow the scientists, but historically the 
scientists overshadowed Swift and all his party 
They won the battle, and they won the war 
It was in this period then that we began to part 
company—unfortunately for all of us. During 
the next two centuries the sciences continued to 
gain ground, the humanities to lose it, to pass into 
the twilight of the gods Yet so strongly was the 
humanistic tradition entrenched in the universities, 
that its gradual weakening was not obvious for 
many years Even m the nineteenth century, wc 
are told, a mistranslation from a classical writer, 
or a false quantity uttered in the House of Com¬ 
mons, caused all England to shudder—and the 
outposts of Empire to tremble! The effect of 
Renaissance humanism had been powerful indeed, 
perhaps the effect outlasted the humanism 
In the latter years of the nineteenth century, 
however, the "ancients" encountered new "mod¬ 
em” foes who were to be even more responsible 
than the sciences for the final fall of the long 
classical tradition the modem languages and lit¬ 
erature* 1 bold no brief for the behavior of 
these young "modems” as you will see, yet I 
cannot justify the position which the “anaenta” 
took, though I say this whh deep regret, for in 
my earlier day* I wanted to be an “ancient” I 
was weighed m the balance and found wanting 


Far from regretting the years which I spent in the 
study of Latin and Greek, I know tliat no |«rt of 
my education was more important for me os a 
teacher of English Yet for all my allegiance, I 
cannot defend the “ancients” in their treatment of 
the new "modems” at the end of the nineteenth 
century The classics would be more powerful 
today had they admitted these younger relatives 
into their fraternity, for the modem literatures 
and languages would have aided them These 
literatures and languages made their way slowly 
into academic halls, and even today those still 
younger relatives, the “arts,” are not considered 
respectable in many institutions We m \monca 
have given some slight academic recognition to 
music and the plastic arts, England almost none 
In few institutions of learning, even in America, 
are the “arts” admitted on a par with otlier 
branches of the curriculum 

What happened when these new "moderns,” 
languages, literatures, and arts, hegnn to seek ad¬ 
mission to universities, was brought home to me 
powerfully a few years ago when I was delegated 
to prepare for thr half-century index of the Pub¬ 
lic at tons of the Modern I-am/uage Association of 
Amrnca, sections dealing with lire presidential 
addresses If the c\jxncixc was tedious, u was 
also illuminating, because it permitted me to fol¬ 
low, year by year, the difficulties and the progress 
of the new "modems " During the first two de¬ 
cades, I found, modem languages and literatures 
encountered their chief adversaries among the 
classicists, who refused to consider that these poor 
relations warranted any place in the sun It was 
clear that the presidents of the Modem Language 
Association reflected a feeling of inferiority, based 
upon the charge that modem languages and litera¬ 
tures were “easy.” and therefore could not lie con¬ 
sidered a “discipline”—since “disciplines” must 
obviously be "difficult" At this point the mod¬ 
em languages and literatures made their first seri¬ 
ous error in strategy They attempted to make 
their “disciplines” difficult liy building up entirely 
arbitrary but very heavy requirements in Ger¬ 
manic languages for all advanced candidates I 
trust that 1 am not being too irreverent to these 
dead and gone ‘Presidents of the Modem Lan¬ 
guage Association when, I say that the argument 
seems to have run this way • "Well, perhaps Eng¬ 
lish, French, Spanish, Italian are easy, but Ger¬ 
man is hard —and the older it i«, the harder it is 
There is just as much memorizing in learning Old 
High German, Middle High German, and Gothic, 
as in learning Greek and Latin; and if we add 
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Old Nome too, surely we will be hard nought" 
They seldom went further and indicated a more 
fundamental justification for the extraordinarily 
heavy requirements which for many years per¬ 
sisted in graduate schools The value of such 
Germanic training to students of early fields is 
obvious enough, but wherein its value lies to stu¬ 
dents of the Renaissance and later jienods many 
who suffered from the requirements never learned, 
nor" did the Presidents tell Even now such re¬ 
quirements still hold in some graduate schools, 
and at least vestigial traces are to be found in 
most Wc still suffer from that old inferiority 
complex, we are afraid that English is too easy— 
and so wc hedge it about with artificial require¬ 
ments which will frighten students and permit us 
to boast to colleagues in other departments that 
ours too, is a stem “discipline ” 

As I sec it, the modem literatures here made two 
serious mistakes from which they have not yet 
recovered In the first place, they parted com¬ 
pany with the classics They ceased to insist that 
students working in modem literatures, in periods 
from the Renaissance mi. must have classical back¬ 
grounds One of my colleagues at Columbia 
mentioned only thu> week that when in the first 
decade of this century, lie was invited to teach one 
course in the eighteenth century, another in Ro¬ 
manticism, the senior professor mqulrrd scrupu¬ 
lously into his training in the older Germanic 
languages, and, finding that he knew no Gothic, 
made turn enroll for a course; never at any tune 
did that officer inquire whether this teacher of 
neo-classicism and Romanticism had studied I .a tin 
or Greek There lay our first serious error; be¬ 
cause of the "spite-fence" which had been built 
up between the classics and the modem languages, 
we sold our classical birthright The other error 
was this when the modem languages were on 
trial for their lives, they attempted to fight their 
adversaries by using the weapons of the adver¬ 
saries, not by forging their own For one set 
of "linguistic” requirements, they substituted an¬ 
other They did not prove their case by showing 
,that they too were “humane,” that in another way 
they offered to growing minds and spirits some 
of the values which earlier generations had gained 
from classical study This tendency to figbt with 
Ibe adversary’s weapons, not to forge our own, I 
regret to agy, marks each of the successive chap¬ 
ters. 

If I may trust the presidential addresses, about 
the beginningjrf. the present century the modem 
languages fared a diffetpnt antagonist The twi¬ 


light of the gods, so long threatening the classics, 
was becoming deeper; they ceased to be important 
adversaries. Instead of the classic*, the presi¬ 
dents now inveighed against the growing power 
of the sciences as “disciplines ” And ogam, I re¬ 
gret to say, scholars in the fields of modem lan¬ 
guages made the same strategic error as before. 
No one had ever demed that science was “hard”, 
in this way it was a foeman as stalwart as the 
classics had been But in addition, the sciences 
had the advantage of exact methods, and (this 
was still more difficult for us to brar>) methods 
which really worked, because they reached Truth 
—which is the common end of us all And so 
we in the modem languages again tried to seize 
our opponents' weapons, and cut ourselves badly 
by so doing Wc asserted valiantly that we too 
had a “scientific method"—and we went to Ger¬ 
many to study it, for Germany liefore the first 
World War was the great home of the “scientific 
method” in modem languages and literatures 
This was the flourishing period which I call "The 
Great Age of Fact* and Footnotes ’’ We dug. 
we uncovered, we weighed, we measured, we 
verified, we overwhelmed our readers with 
“proof " I am not denying that we learned 
something during this prnixl—if only reapect for 
stubliom and irreducible facts We added cubits 
to the stature of knowledge—even if it was usually 
only knowledge about literature. Thu was the 
era of discovery in biographical facts, m facta 
about literary forma We even discovered “laws” 
—presumably lawa of Nature. I do not, of 
course, deny that there may be laws governing the 
development of language; we have such laws, and 
I may assure my scientific hearers that they would 
sound as imposing to them as Kepler’s or Boyle's 
to us. But at the risk of losing my academic 
status I declare that I do not believe there is any 
such thing as “the scientific method” in the study 
of modem literatures, or indeed of any litera¬ 
ture Our naivete was never better shown than 
in the vague suggestion that there is just one 
"sdentiiic method,” co mm on to all sciences and to 
all workers in the tame science, I believe that 
through literature we can arrive at Truth, but I 
do not believe that we do it by following some¬ 
thing vaguely called “the scientific method ” 
During the years immediately following the 
first World War, there was much ku talk of this 
scientific method on the parts of the presidents. 
Another dangerous foe raised its ugty bead—ugly 
at least to us, but beautiful to students who were 
drawn from us in large numbers by the growing 
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popularity of the "social sciences” (that very 
name would seem to indicate that they, loo, had 
gone through an experience similar to our own) 
Once ogam we tried to light with their weapons, 
we still had not forged our own We boasted to 
the historians that wc too had an '‘historical 
method”, so we have, though it is hardly our only 
important possession We tried to show that we 
can use "the statistical method" just as well as any 
economist We can count all manner of things 
"end-stopped” and "run-on” lines, "parallel” pas¬ 
sages, the number of allusions to something—in¬ 
deed anything I—in n given author; recurrent 
figures of speech. From such study we can some¬ 
times deduce "laws,” and wc can always show 
something of extraordinary significance What 
is more, we too can make most imposing charts 
of our findings In the hands of such a scholar 
as Miss Caroline Spurgeon, weighing, counting, 
measuring has its value, for Miss Spurgeon could 
rise above her imposing charts, but in lesser hands 
—and there have lieen many—I fear such tend¬ 
encies have done more to veil the bright counten¬ 
ance of Truth than 10 illumine her face 
Very recently we have been face to face with 
■till another antagonist psychology The psy¬ 
chologists, too, had felt the pressure which led 
the modem languages to talk about a “scientific 
method,” and led the "social sciences” to claim 
their jiart in science In our own time we have 
seen psychology leave its place in philosophy to 
assert that it too is a science We scholars m 
modem literature have felt the pressure of psy¬ 
chology, as of the classics, the natural and the 
social sciences What have we done 5 We have 
tried to take over the methods of the psychologists; 
particularly, amateurs though we are, we have ven¬ 
tured to apply the "method of psychoanalysis" m 
order to explain the "savage indignation” of 
Swift, the effect of frustration in marriage upon 
Milton, the extent to which our various opium- 
eaters were made great writers by poppy or man- 
dragora Again, we have used the weaponi of 
our adversaries Yet here above all we should 
have asserted our strength If we most fight 
with out psychological colleagues, attempting to 
prove our superiority, we need only say, in full 
consciousness of our "priority” "Dear colleagues 
in this great field of learning, centuries before you 
wrote learned treatises to explain why men be¬ 
have like human beings, poets, dramatists, and 
satirists showed how human beings do behave, 
and showed it htfter They were the first psy¬ 
chologists!” 


Such is the historical liackground of the con¬ 
dition in which the modern languages find them¬ 
selves today, as I see it We have exhibited our 
weaknesses, wc have not developed our strength 
Among all the errors we have made, 1 believe our 
most serious lay in departing from the classics, 
in helping to break down the great humanistic 
tradition So permeated with the classics are 
modem literatures—at least from the Renaissance 
down through the nineteenth century—that we are 
in danger of not being able to read our own lan¬ 
guage or literatures I remember an essay of 
Paul Elmer More’s which appeared in the Nation 
about 1910, which began in this way "If it be 
true that there are in this country teachers of Eng¬ 
lish literature who know no Greek ” So 

quickly has the whirligig of time brought in its 
revenges that it will soon be impossible to find 
m this country teadiers of English literature who 
know a word of Greek. I think it was Paul Elmer 
More, also, who said, in that essay or another, 
that all the time he had spent on the study of 
Greek was justified if only by the fact that he 
could read Lyndas We sowed the wind, we 
reap the whirlwind There are trachcrs of Eng¬ 
lish—indeed scholars of English—who teach and 
write about Paradise Lost, though they never read 
Homer, never even read the Aeneid ill the original 
—and jiroliahly not all of it in translation, the 
same teachers and others discourse learnedly on 
the structure or the spirit nf Samson Agomstrs, 
though they have read no Aeschylus, Sojihocles, 
or Euripides Young would-be sdiolars come to 
me, wanting to write dissertations on rope’s satire, 
though they know little of Horace and nothing of 
Juvenal, they speak of the “harshnrss and ob¬ 
scurity” of Donne’s satires (having read those 
word* in Iwokg), having no idea wlio Persius was 
or how he wrote They believe that certain tend¬ 
encies in style sprang full-grown in the seventeenth 
or eighteenth centuries, because they know nothing 
of the long rhetorical traditions of Greece and 
Rome Our abortive attempts to follow the meth¬ 
ods of the sciences, or even of the social sciences, 
have made us poorer rather than richer We are 
to Marne—our predecessors and ourselves—for 
permitting tins jitfte of affairs to come about If 
in this perilous tune bi the world’s lustory we 
cannot' justify ourselves more fully than in the 
past, we shall perish 

There is a lesson for us, as there was for Ernest 
Hemingway, in that poignant passage in the De¬ 
votions of John Donne-, which begins “From the 
Bells of the Church adjoining, I am daily re- 
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imnded of my Burial in the Funerals of other* " 
We must remember what some have forgotten, 
with sad consequences 

No man is an Island, entire of Itself, every man is 
a piece of the continent, a part of the main If a clod 
be washed away by the sea, Europe is the less 
Any man’s death diminishes me, because I am in¬ 
volved in mankind Therefore never send to know 
for whom tlie bell tolls, it tolls for thee 

It is natural that in this period of world-sadness 
we should lie more conscious than before of our 
faults and shortcomings In that very conscious¬ 
ness lies our salvation Like Bacon in the Novum 
Organum, I turn from what he called "the reasons 
men despair.” to say in his words "1 am now to 
speak concerning Hope ” Certain fundamental 
reforms must come about in our academic world, 
I believe the time is ripe, and that we shall bring 
them about I have sat on various commissions 
which are considering plans for the future, nothing 
has more impressed me than the willingness of 
these men to work together in the future os they 
have not always in the past I have found presi¬ 
dents and deans—and even alumni 1—forgetting 
past jielty jealousies between their institutions, 
realizing that each of them li no island but a part 
of the mainland feeling their responsibility less 
to the glory of alma mater than to the future of 
American education 

For two "reforms’ 1 which must come about we 
are all responsible—you aa well as we For three 
hundred years we have permitted the depart¬ 
mentalization of knowledge to go on apace Of 
course I know it is no longer possible for us to go 
back to the days when one man believed that he 
could take all knowledge to be his province Yet 
can we not come closer together than we have been 
for many years? hurely m this period of de¬ 
vastation and wholesale carnage, of global war¬ 
fare/ we can forget our little battles of the hooks, 
our petty jealousies of each other's "fields," The 
great field of knowledge is our common heritage; 
we hold it in trust for the future Is it not large 
enough for all? Must we hke nations fight for 
colonies, for prestige’ In the current number of 
the American Scholar appears an article by Dr 
Howard Adelmann of Cornell University, from 
which 1 shall borrow without his permission. As 
a scientist-he writes to his colleagues hi the hu¬ 
manities, calling his article "The Fence.” In the 
field of knowledge, as he says, we have erected 
fences Fences may be good things, or they may 
be bad if used for ba& purposes Too often In 


the past they have become "spite fences,” built 
through jealousy, cutting us ajart from one an¬ 
other Sometimes, as Dr, Adelmann says, when 
our work is over, we lean across the fence and 
talk to a neighbor on the other side, discovering 
tc our surprise that he is not a bad fellow after all 
Sometimes, indeed, our neighbor makes a valuable 
suggestion about our own plowing and sowing 
based on his own experience in his field In our 
zeal to be Good Neighbors to more distant fellows, 
shall we forget the good neighbor across the back 
fence? "Good fences make good neighbor*”, 
spite fence* continue enmities 

If I seem to have criticized workers in my own 
field because they tried to model themselves on the 
classicists, then on the natural and social (dentists, 
finally on the psychologists, let me say in our de¬ 
fense that at least we have been zealous to learn 
from all of them They have taught us much. 
Perhaps in their turn they may learn from us 
We have gamed by studying the "historical 
method" of the historians. They miibt not resent 
the fact—as some of them do—that literature also 
has its history, and that it is legitimate for us to 
study it. We are fellow-workers in that field 
MlUon was “Oliver’s Secretary,” and as such a 
part of political history, but Paradise host would 
have been a different epic had Milton not fought 
in the years of reconstruction. Social scientists 
moat believe that poetry, essays, drama are ns 
legitimate expression* of the spirit of man as the 
works of John Stuart Mill, Adam Smith—or 
even Karl Marx Novelists and poets, as well 
as sociologists, have done much to correct abuses 
In slums and prisons, m child labor and sweat 
shops. Swift’s Modest Proposal was more effect¬ 
ual In bringing about certain reforms in Ireland 
than any economic treatise of the age And. as 
I have said, fiction, drama, and poetry taught man 
much that he knows about mental states—normal 
and abnormal—long before psychology became a 
science We have one common end: the search 
for Truth There are “divers members, but one 
spirit” 

Another problem too we share in common, never 
more acute than In this period If I enter upon 
it with some hesitation, that very hesitation is sig¬ 
nificant This is a “learned * 0061 /’; when I 
enter its doors I feel that I am expected to devote 
myself to problems of "scholarship” and “re¬ 
search,” and not to deal with problems of "educa¬ 
tion”—a word which hai fallen into sad disrepute. 
But because I believe in what I am to say, I shall 
say it, even though I fall from "scholarly" grace. 
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There bai grown up an artificial and tenon* dis¬ 
tinction between research and scholarship on the 
one hand, and leaching and education on the other 
Some scholar* believe that research should he dis¬ 
sociated from teaching Perhaps in a better world 
such a distinction may be possible It is not possi¬ 
ble in this world in which we live at present. To 
be sure there are some research chairs in universi¬ 
ties, and more among the foundations, particularly 
those devoted to science But there are few in the 
social sciences, the languages, the literatures 
Whether we like it or not, we must accept the fact 
that the great majority of scholars in the United 
States earn their living by teaching Sometimes 
they do it grudgingly, feeling it an interruption to 
more important work More frequently they lie- 
come so engrossed in teaching—or at least so 
cluttered up by its duties—that their research suf¬ 
fers We all know this, yet some of us continue 
to act as if the two professions were separate 
I believe it is high time that scholars as a group 
paid more attention than they have not only to 
whai is taught but to how that teaching is carried 
on in every part of our educational system The 
teaching in many graduate schools is, I fear, the 
worst teaching of all I As some of my students 
say “Graduate students exjiect to be bored-^md 
they are seldom disappointed I” But the scholar 
should concern himself not only with the graduate 
school, even more important is the kind of teach¬ 
ing and the subject matter in the undergraduate 
college, the secondary school, yes, even the ele¬ 
mentary school In these lower but not less im¬ 
portant divisions the training of potential scholars 
of the next generation is going on Wc criticize 
the results; how much attention do we pay to the 
process* F.xcqit m so far ai they are parents, 
scholars infrequently concern themselves with ele¬ 
mentary and secondary education, and their ex¬ 
perience as parents is often limited to one school 
or at most a small group of schools I know, of 
course, that some of you will say—with that ex¬ 
pression I know so well 1 "Of course she was • 
Dean; and she can't get over it." I was a Dean 
for twelve years and I am grateful (or the experi¬ 
ence; but I hope 1 was a scholar before that time, 
and I should like to think that I am still a scholar. 
As a scholar I am profoundly concerned with edu¬ 
cation at all the lower levels. I should like to feel 
that all of you have followed closely the “trans- 
fonrwtW of secondary and some ele m en t ary 
education which has come about as a result of the 
war, have read the statements of certain superin¬ 
tendents of great public school systems, telling 


proudly how they "transformed" education In 
short periods, from one to six weeks Many of 
you are house-owners as am 1, you may remember 
the "transformation” of our furnaces from oil to 
coal, winch we found somewhat difficult Is the 
transformation of education so much simpler? 
Should it be? All of us know what the emergency 
haa done to the training of potential scholars in 
undergraduate institutions for men and m co¬ 
educational universities We realize that—for 
reasons which we all respect and understand—the 
training of scholars in Utosc institutions is tem¬ 
porarily almost in abeyance But the cultural lag 
in the next generation will lie even more seriously 
affected by what is happening in the secondary and 
elementary schools Wc should know what is 
happening and be ready to adjust ourselves to it, 
even if we cannot correct it This, too, is a com¬ 
mon problem, for this transformation of education 
on a wide scale will affect us all 

Yet while the war is having an adverse effect 
upon some phases of education and scholarship, it 
is also giving many of us "reasons for Hope ” 
At this meeting, as at many other meetings of 
learned societies, we are hearing some of those 
reasons To be sure, we are all suffering from 
pessimism to some degree, but it is not rntirely 
unmixed with optimism Everyone knows that 
war stimulates certain branches of science, even 
though it may affect others adversely Certainly 
it challenges the social sciences The historians 
have history made to their hands, and seem to be 
improving their opportunities as never before 
Professor Schuyler's amusing account of the miles 
of records which are being accumulated certainly 
implies that there will be no dearth of materials 
for doctoral candidates in history for many gen¬ 
erations I The experiences of economists in 
Washington—good and bad—cannot fad to have 
an effect upon them and their subjects when they 
return to academic halls “Statistics" has ceased 
to be a mere subject taught in colleges, and haa 
gone to war The part played by theoretical 
sociologists and practical social workers in re¬ 
habilitation and reconstruction may well be great 
All of us have'followed with interest and apprecia¬ 
tion the work 1 of psychologists, not only in de¬ 
termining aptitudes of men and women for the 
kinds of active service m which they are of most 
value, but In working on the field of combat and In 
later treatment with the readjustment of men suf¬ 
fering from abnormal conditions Inevitable in war. 

In my own* field of modem languages and litera¬ 
tures, the most Immediate effect of the war has 
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been, of course, upon methods of teaching modern 
languages, together with the sudden introduction 
into colleges of some modern languages which had 
never been a part of the curriculum Popular 
articles have drawn the attention of the general 
public to the “intensive training programs'' of the 
Army and Navy, which seem entirely new They 
are not, of course The general techniques and 
the principles involved have been familiar to teach¬ 
ers of language for many years, somewhat similar 
methods were in vogue in colleges and schools of 
languages long before the war attracted attention 
to them We are familiar, too, with the part that 
the American Council of I-earned Societies was 
playing in such experiments before they were 
adopted by the Army and Navy Yet there is 
no question that the widespread general interest 
in these intensive methods of teaching and learn¬ 
ing languages will prove a challenge to depart¬ 
ments of language when the war is over They 
will have to decide in huw far these methods are 
valuable for languages needed for peace, not for 
emergencies of war They will have to counteract 
popular belief (hat the one real value of language 
study consists in the ability to s|ieak and under¬ 
stand a language so that one can communicate 
with natives—whether in French, German, Span¬ 
ish, Malay, or pidgin Engliah Yet though they 
will face some difficulty m explaining to the gen¬ 
eral public the difference between language for 
war and language for |ieace, they will be assisted 
m their efforts by another aspect of the Army- 
Navy programs the training for "area" work in 
occupation and rehabilitation As a result of 
those experiments, many branches of the humani¬ 
ties will receive new life, we shall come more 
closely together The public will learn that this 
sort of training requires language not only for 
practical purposes of intercommunication about 
problems of everyday life, but as a key to the cul¬ 
ture of a group or race They will see that train¬ 
ing for such work involves language, yea, but only 
as the first key; it involves knowledge of the litera¬ 
ture, history, economics, anthropology, law, science 
of the peoples concerned. 

1 The one field of learning which does not yet 
Seem to have experienced new stimulus from war 
is my own field of English literature and language 
This is not to say that we have not felt any effect 
from the Army-Navy programs, Unhappily both 
the Army ahd Navy have made public our weak¬ 
nesses. They hqve found that a large number of 
young men—some of whqro had had many years 
of “English” in school gpd even In college—can¬ 


not read, cannot write, and cannot speak I It is 
small comfort to us to know that they have also 
criticized training in mathematics I trust I have 
already mode clear the reason that such criticism 
against the teaching of reading, writing, and s|ieak- 
mg in elementary and secondary schools should be 
a matter of concern even lo scholars in graduate 
schools We have been aware of some of these 
deficiences in our own studeits, have criticized 
the schools and colleges, but have done little or 
nothing by way of correction The charge against 
teachers of English is even more serious tlian that 
against teachers of mathematics On paper, at 
least, English is a required subject of study in 
every year of the elementary and secondary school; 
there are few colleges which do not require at 
least one course in the subjret To be sure, we 

may shrug our shoulders and say that mastery of 
reading, writing, and speaking belongs to the ele¬ 
mentary schools, not to the colleges and graduate 
schools. These conditions have come aliout be¬ 
cause we, who should be the leaders, have been 
content to leave all such “elementary" matters in 
the hands of “elementary" teachers In so far as 
we have been familiar with the requirements for 
training of these teachers, and with the methods 
used in various |«rts of the country, we have 
sometimes criticized, we have done little more 
If these problems seem remote from us as 
scholars and advanced teachers of English, I, sug¬ 
gest that they affect even so-called “higher stud¬ 
ies ” One charge constantly brought against 
American literary scholars by their British peers 
i* that our “scholarly” articles ore badly written. 
I am afraid that that is true. British. Scholarship 
has its faults, but the level of good writing n 
much higher than with us Somewhere along the 
tine they learn to express themselves not only 
dearly, but often gracefully, sometimes beauti¬ 
fully But there is more to our defect than train¬ 
ing somewhere along the line. For reasons too 
complex for analysis here, though some of them 
have been suggested above, we professors and 
scholars of literature seem to be “afraid of that 
which is high,” afraid of writing well for fear that 
we may be considered “untcfaolarly.” Is it equally 
"unscholarly” to speak well, in the classroom or 
without? It must be—since so many of us feel 
constrained to write our lectures, and sometimes 
deliver them so that we cannot be heard 1 
As to the place of reading in our educational 
system, I should tike to call your attention to one 
of the best “reports" of various commissions which 
has come to my attention, a paper written by Pro- 
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feasor Howard Lowry of Princeton University 
for the Modem Language Association Unlike 
some of our colleagues, and unlike many other 
writers of reports for commissions. Professor 
Lowry has dared to write well, so that his taper, 
“literature in American Education,’’ is a con¬ 
tribution to literature He has not dealt with 
problems of learning to read, but with problems 
which beset us in the kinds of reading encountered 
by students in schools and colleges The intro¬ 
duction to this report begins with a quotation, 
“The trouble with German education in the last 
generation was that it produced men who liked 
books,’’ a statement which occurs in no less im¬ 
portant a source than Hitler's Mem Kompf 
Wr are proud, not ashamed, of the fact that our 
kind of education has produced men who like 
books, who do not fear them and find it well to bum 
them. Yet Professor I cowry's rejiort shows that 
even in this free country, certain forces are at 
work which, if unchecked, may seriously affect 
our love of books. Some of those forces are, as 
in Germany, political; they arise from a group 
whose political prejudices make them feel that 
"letters” are undemocratic vestiges of a former 
"aristocratic" system of education Other groops 
would do away with the great "classics’’ of Eng¬ 
lish literature in order to make time for more 
"practical" subjects. Others, following certain 
educational theories, believe that “English,” at 
least in the schools and early years of college, 
should concern itself not with nailing dead 
authors, but with “self expression.” In so far as 
reading is a part of English, it should be reading 
in the current, the contemporary, reading, as they 
say, "related to life’’ Only the "modems," it 
would seem, have lived, loved, suffered, rejoiced 
—written AU these forces, together with many 
others, are conspiring against reading, either as a 
discipline or as a pleasure. 

Yet, as Mr. Lowry Implies, once we have given 
to the many even the simplest power of reading, 
men and women will read. True, their reading 
may be only the headlines of the newspapers, the 
advertisements cm billboards, m busses and sub¬ 
ways, flashing signs In neon lights—or even the 
letters In alphabet soup I But read they will 
What they will read, how they will read it, in how 
far they will be capable of judging it—that re¬ 
main* our problem, and one which we cannot 
avoid or neglect A little knowledge of language 
and literature may be a dangerous thing. In that 
great Sooth American classic Artil wc m North 
America are condemned as the "Calibans” of the 


modem world You remember what Caliban said 
to Prospero, who hnd lifted him up one step from 
savagery “You taught me language, and my profit 
on’t is, I know how to curse ” Statistics show 
that ten million Americans read the comics Is 
our reward for ixittmg in the hands of the many 
the power to read to he another retort from 
Caliban “You taught me reading and my profit is 
—I read the comics”' 1 

From our reading, more than fruin nny other 
source, comes broadening and deepening of ex¬ 
perience, the power of sympathy for many men 
and women whom we may not know in reality, 
but whom we know intimately in great books. 
Reading may be escape, but it may also be a fuller 
and richer entering into life The position of the 
teacher of English, at every educational level, is, 
I believe, a central one To us arc entrusted the 
most serious responsibilities, in educating both for 
"making a hving” and for “living” (terms which 
seem mutually exclusive sometimes when we fight 
over “vocational” and "liberal” education) Read¬ 
ing, writing, and speaking are essential, success 
depends upon our skills m these supposedly simple 
matters. Men and women sit and stnnd in high 
places because they liave developed one or all 
these skills to high degree It is no disrespect to 
Other qualities of leadership to say that Mr 
Churchill's most signal success in uniting not only 
his own people hut ours under his lianner has 
come preeminently from his ability in reading, 
writing, and speaking In addition, teachers of 
English are more responsible than any other one 
group for training a generation in thinking For 
one student who today studies logic as a discipline, 
there are ninety-nine who study English 

Even apart from these essential skills, to us, 
more than to any others, is entrusted the develop¬ 
ment of “values” in youthful minds and spirits 
Only a small munbrr of students reach the point 
of studying aesthetics or ethics Some, of course, 
are led to determine their ethics by churches and 
pastors, as m preceding ages, the majority are 
not Some study art and music; the majority do 
not All study English From simple reading in 
tales and even misery rhymes, through more ma¬ 
ture reading in navels, poetry, drama, essays, they 
gradually develop their thrones of nght and 
wrong, good and evil, ponder, even in a simple 
way, absolute or relative standards, determine 
their courses of conduct In emotional crises, in 
moments of joy or grief, perplexity and confusion, 
they turn more often to literature than to theology 
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and philosophy A poem read years before and 
almost forgotten, a conflict in a drama—perhaps 
only vaguely understood when read—a wise sen¬ 
tence in an essay written by another man, ancient 
or modern, who also lived and suffered or re¬ 
joiced—these serve to tJarify, to explain, to 
heighten emotional experience What we have 
read, how we have read it—upon this depends 
much of our intellectual and emotional maturity, 
much of our ability to see life steadily and see it 
whole 

If 1 seem to you to overstress our function as 
teachers, I am not for a moment denying our 
functions as scholars The two are in no way In¬ 
separable , rather they arc parts of a single whole. 
We must, at every level of education, be wiser 
than our students, we must have read more widely 
and more deeply, we must have thought longer 
and thought more dearly We must understand 
the lilerature we teach as fully as is humanly 
possible There is no one "method" which will 
inevitably lead to such understanding Litera¬ 
ture may be approached from many angles, and 
provided it leads to fuller and richer understand¬ 
ing of the literature itself, any method is legiti¬ 
mate and valuable It is our function to enrich 
our own experience It is equally our function 
to nttempt to enrich others, whether by the spoken 
or the written word "Get wisdom, get under¬ 
standing ” “Let your light so shine . 

You will think that I have forgotten the title 
from which I started too long ago I began with 
Bacon, and I return to him Lord of language 
that he was. Bacon delighted m figures of speech, 
nf which few have been greater masters Of all 


the figures which illuminate his pages, those drawn 
from light are the most striking and most beauti¬ 
ful Light is everywhere- in the kind of truth 
which like the pearl “sheweth best in varied 
light," in that which, like the diamond, responds 
to dear white light His great passages on the 
search for and discovery of truth are couched in 
figures of light - some men peer into dark comers 
by the light of a candle, others set up a great 
torch m the center of a dark room. Most of all, 
Bacon drew his light-figures from the story of the 
Creation as told in Genesis on the first day God 
created the light of the sun and moon, on the hut 
day lie created the light of man’s intellect. In 
spite of his rhetoric Bacon stressed always the 
practical. Thus it is that one of his most charac¬ 
teristic figure* of speech is the title which he gave 
to a group of the learned fellows and scholars of 
"Salomon's House,” the group of travelling fel¬ 
lows who set out from the New Atlantis with ships 
laden with goods for barter and exchange, but who 
travelled for no material gam, who returned, we 
surmise, with empty ships, but with full minds, 
because the one commodity they sought to buy 
was Itght If this seems idealistic, let me remind 
you that Bacon was the most practically minded 
man of his generation Yet he did nut avoid great 
thinking—nor yet great language Our problems 
are practical problems, and at the moment im¬ 
mediate problems. Yet they are lofty problems 
for the future Like these fellow* of an almost 
forgotten learned society, on our island of the 
New Atlantis, we too must accept the responsi¬ 
bilities of our proud calling as "Merchants of 
Light ” 
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The effect of war upon research is paradoxical 
While its demands disrupt many projects and 
long-term programs, these same demands pro¬ 
duce new and more streamlined activity The 
disruptions and diversions stimulate a pessimism 
among scholars which is deepened by the his¬ 
torians’ report that scholarship tends to decline in 
post-war periods and to be diverted into dtannels 
of leas scientific usefulness However, certain 
of the streamlined projects which have appeared 
during this war invite a more hopeful outlook for 
the immediate future, that is. if they are effectively 
developed Reference has been made above to 
some of these new conditions, particularly in his¬ 
tory 1 Further attention may be here devoted to 
the situation in social science In general 

The scholarly mobilization which has been going 
on since the beginning of the war has brought to 
government service and particularly to Washing¬ 
ton probably the greatest aggregation of social 
scientists which has ever been assembled in one 
place The possible effects upon scholarship 
which may arise from their work, and the prob¬ 
lems which must be met If their efforts arc to be 
capitalized, may be illustrated by refer end* to 
their activities m three areas of concentration 

The first of these is the study of population * 
The overall command in planning global war had 
to know as much as it could discover about the 
people and (he material resources of the globe 
Population and resources studies had to be under¬ 
taken on a large scale by geographers, sociologists, 
statisticians, economists, and others There was 
need for accurate knowledge of enemy peoples, of 
societies over which the United Nations might 
have to exercise military administration and to 
which they might need to grant relief Demo¬ 
graphic characteristics, customs, language, teli- 

> See Robert L. Schuyler, "War end Hlttnrwaraphy," 
out**, pp 342-351, note hi* ref erence to Card’* view* no 
the effect of war* on scbolanhip, pp. 350-351 

• I am Indebted to my colleague, Or Donald Yosaig, 
Weihhictaa representative of the Social Science Raearch 
Council, for information m a r gin research at Washing¬ 
ton, 


gious beliefs, in fact everything making up the 
individual and mass psychology of unfamiliar 
peoples, and their physical resources as writ had 
to he studied and the information mobilized in 
practical usable form 

The result* of this war need are significant 
A great bibliographical concentration has been 
organized in a special collodion at the Library of 
Congress Experts on all these varied areas have 
been called together by various agencies and are 
working in reasonable collaboration, not always 
without overlapping and duplicated effort as 
shown some time ago when seven different agen¬ 
cies were found at work on plans involving the 
same basic problem 

Population data regarding the United Stales 
are also piling up at an amazing rate The 
operation of the Selective Service System and the 
surveys of the War Manpower Commission have 
produced quantities of material regarding all 
phases of social relationship At the same time 
there Is evidence of an interrst in processing such 
material scientifically In the immigration serv¬ 
ice experts have been retained to go through a 
mass of records accumulated over the years to see 
what scientific use can be made of it Changes 
of technique are being studied m the Census 
Bureau 

This concentration of effort in the field of popu¬ 
lation has provided opportunities for testing out 
methods on a large scale Modifications and im¬ 
provements are already reported Some of the 
measuring devices have proved unnecessarily re¬ 
fined and meticulous, they are being modified 
along lines which make them more practical, better 
adjusted to specific questions under consideration. 

A second field of scholarly concentration is eco¬ 
nomic c o n t rol. .Equipping and feeding so large 
an armed force, guarding civilian requirements, 
extending relief and rehabilitation to liberated 
peoples, providing transportation for men and 
supplies for a global war, called for conversion, 
control, rationing, and redistribution on a scale 
entirely unfafruliar to this free and easy, undisd- 
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plincd nation Price control and the light against 
inflation made necessary additional studies on a 
large scale In fact the whole economic system 
of the United States has been the subject of re¬ 
study particularly to discover the limits of adjust¬ 
ment and redirection necessary and possible to 
meet the needs of the crisis. 

One result has been economic research and ex- 
jierimenlation with all the |>ower and money of the 
government behind the effort Never has such on 
opjiortumiy been presented for controlled experi¬ 
ment in the economy of the United States The 
possibilities of studying some of these phenomena 
have not been confined to government; private 
research enterprise has been stimulated Business 
groups have organised a committee on economic 
development with a research staff to ojierate in 
this fiekl indejiendently of government. 

A third held is that of attitudes, of discover¬ 
ing and measuring public opinion In mobilising 
the armed services and in organizing selective 
service on so large a scale, much more hod to be 
known about basic American psychology In the 
Army and among the civilian population (here 
must be constant study of morale, of attitudes of 
the soldiers, of their families and of civilians in 
general Search must be made of the best ways 
to provide profitable diversions, to improve mo¬ 
rale, to counteract vicious tendencies and to relieve 
group tensions 

'Hie Office of War Information undertook to 
investigate public opinion by poll mg and intensive 
interview techniques, but their appropriations have 
been whittled down to a point where much has had 
to be curtailed Within the Army itself intensive 
study of troop altitudes has been made by the Re¬ 
search Branch of the Morale Service Division un¬ 
der Major General Frederick Osborn There is 
constant study to solve or to anticipate difficult 
questions, to find out how training feature* are 
succeeding, to discover whether certain devices 
like educational films are effective. Military and 
civilian personnel are continually at work perfect¬ 
ing sampling, interview, and analytical techniques. 

These efforts point to substantial advances 
After the last war there wag much progress made 
In the study of intelligebcg and the process of 
achievement Now it look! as though similar 
■success ought be had In sodo-psychokigieal re¬ 
search in the fiekl of public opinion and attitude*. 

This discussion not only illustrates certain defi¬ 
nite achievements in the progress of social sdence 
research but it also points oqt a step of even 
greater significance. Such opportunities/ If ef¬ 


fectively followed up in the post-war period, 
should do much to advance progress toward a 
more adequate and better integrated soda) science 
This province of learning is still s novelty in the 
world of scholarship and much hampered m its 
growth by handicaps often unwittingly bestowed 
upon it by its sponsors 

When social science began to be defined, its 
creators were thinking in terms of concepts analo¬ 
gous to those m the natural sciences Certain 
patterns and devices much used in the physical 
sciences were adopted. Efforts were made to 
produce foimulae and to derive laws governing 
society similar to those used in astronomy and 
physics Such formulations would he so neat 
and logical and would seem to make valid the 
term "science” I Though the various attempts 
were scarcely successful, the obsession with such 
a physical science apparatus has remained to divert 
and hinder 

Better adapted to the varied and often unclassi- 
fiahle data which the human organisms present 
to social science is a second stfrics of analogies 
Biological science, devoted to the study of quanti¬ 
ties of erratically liehaving living organisms 
guided bj nervous systems of varying degrees of 
complexity, offers more satisfying techniques. 
They include controlled and repetitive studies such 
ns may be arranged for generations among colonies 
of organism!) such as rats and fruit flies Such 
biological methods are Letter adapted to the data 
of social science but they too are misleading and 
delusive Human beings as data arc usually un¬ 
controllable for experimental purposes, their num¬ 
ber is huge and so widely scattered as to be im¬ 
possible to observe by a sufficiently large and 
co-operative corps of technicians. Also social 
scientists themselves ore part of their own data, 
they are human and cannot stand off and observe 
objectively and without bias phenomena of which 
they are a part * 

One of the basic needs of social science, there¬ 
fore, is the development of its own techniques, 
independent of physical or biological science analo¬ 
gies. This means procedures better adapted to 
dealing with large masses of confined and vari¬ 
able data. Much larger numbers of observers are 
needed trained fh co-operative observation in 
widely separated locales. Methods must be de¬ 
vised better suited to cope with the ha r d e st of all 
problems, pr o b lems not so apparent in the tnakh < 
gotta scien ces, problems arising from the fast that 

* Jrfkm Hwder, “Scknce, Ntfiml tad Sochi," Sein- 
UM MimtUj M: 3-17, WO. 
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the basic data of the social sciences are the be¬ 
havior patterns of human beings, which exhibit 
that variety conditioned by the unique nervous 
organisation known as the human imagination 
The emerging social science is handicapped not 
only by confusing analogies but also by other his¬ 
tone conditions of its evolution It is not gen¬ 
erally considered a discipline in itself. Historians, 
political scientists, economists, anthropologists, 
geographers, sociologists, social psycliologists, and 
statisticians, members of university departments 
beanng those names, are all included under the 
rubnc Most social scientists therefore have been 
trained in one of these subjects and have continued 
to do research in it and to teach its subject matter, 
often with little or no thought of the wider im¬ 
plications of broader social science and its experi¬ 
mental and philosophical apparatus. 

Unfortunately there has been too little progress 
m throwing off the handicaps of physical or bio¬ 
logical science analogies or in forming more 
coherent groups of social scientists freed from 
their hereditary departmentalization Now it may 
be possible that these unusual war experiences 
will act to urge forward the slow steps of progress 
A large number of soaal scientists of the differ¬ 
ent disciplines have been working together in 
government service on common problems. They 
have been at work in accumulating masses of 
data which they cannot hope to exhaust Like¬ 
wise they have been discovering the limits of their 
ways of working and have been contriving new 
ones When the war ends they should be on the 
crest of a wave of creative work But then will 
come the test Can this experience be capitalized 
or will it be wasted and dissipated? Much de¬ 
pends upon the process of demobihzatioa, and 
even m the midst of war it is the responsibility 
of those who can exert any influence over the 
process to be taking thought. 

In the first place the war effort is accumulating 
great masses of data such as those in the fields 
cited above When the war comes to an end 
there will be a rapid demobilisation of bureaus 
and offices. Some agencies win fold up, and in 
many instances, if care is not taken, records anil 
be destroyed or put away in such fashion as to 
become feet Social scientist! can save much of 
this if they seek to impress gov ern ment sgendca 
With ■ sense of its value and aid the Archivist of 
fife United States in his efforts to salvage it. 
Even mom im por ta nt is the nae of these data. 
Tfea quest loo is Joined with the general one of 
pvvoBiNl cweiLwixmnorL 


When the war is over the bulk of the social 
scientists in Washington may be looking home¬ 
ward Many will no longer be needed, more will 
have been waiting impatiently for the opportunity 
to depart All will find some strain in readjust¬ 
ment Some will have become conditioned to 
office work and when they return to teaching will 
find It necessary to relearn habits of the old 
familiar research and teaching combination More 
of a problem will he presented by those who have 
become accustomed to function as administrators 
rather than as research men and to enjoy the com¬ 
fortable competence of high salaries To throw 
off these administrative habits, to come back to 
lower salary brackets, will be difficult Also in¬ 
stitutions will have become accustomed to the 
ways of their substitutes, new vested interests 
will have been created, and there may he clashes 
Those returning will have some difficulty, m many 
instances, in settling down to old routines 

At the end of the conflict likewise there will be 
a shortage of younger men in the universities, be¬ 
cause so few have been trained in these last few 
years, in a tense a generation of graduate students 
has been lost This means that more of the rou¬ 
tine will have to be carried on by older men, and 
consequently resumption of research may be fur¬ 
ther warded Finally, many of those who have 
been away may be deflected into business or ad¬ 
ministration and may not want to return unless 
new and attractive conditions for carrying on their 
research are provided 

Here is where research planning may help 
Faculty committees, learned societies, councils, and 
foundations may well be making plans to prevent 
loss of momentum They may seek means to en¬ 
courage those whom they wish to return, so that 
they may go on with their new work and their new 
enthusiasm, and exploit to the full the data which 
they have been using Provision for research 
time, credit, and funds will be more than ever 
essential. Closely connected with such problems 
is another which ought to be considered by the 
same agencies. A number of social scientists will 
remain with g overnm ent. Means should be stud¬ 
ied to mamtany effective co-operative relations be¬ 
tween them Spd'their fellows in die universities 
and in other, privately financed research agencies. 

If this be done, not only will energy be con¬ 
served but advance will be made in the new meth¬ 
ods which are under ex periment. Probably the 
most effective of these techniques are those of 
sampling and statistical analysis, those conc e rned 
with isolating as completely as possible certain 
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types of behavior and subjecting them to repeti¬ 
tive study, those used in capturing and recording 
human experiences Much is being learned be¬ 
cause the emergency has called forth such large 
co-operative efforts in studying great masses of 
data under government aegis When the war is 
over, it is certain that meat of these concentrations 
of scientists will be dispersed They will return 
to their smaller circles and narrower horizons 
Can similar co-operative efforts be organized to 
keep these advances moving? Can private en¬ 
dowment do this or must it be left to government 
with all the questions which government research 
raises? 


All this presents a thought-provoking problem. 
Will demobilization inevitably cause dissipation of 
energy, loss of momentum, return to small individ¬ 
ual effect, to the enervating relaxation which 
comes with the releasing of tension > Is the pessi¬ 
mism which is stimulated by some of the possible 
answers to the question justified or can we look 
to a more hopeful outcome? The answer, what¬ 
ever it may be, will make an interesting contribu¬ 
tion to that most intriguing problem of human 
dynamics Can long-tune behavior trends or 
recurring phenomena seemingly demonstrated by 
repetitive experience be arrested or diverted by 
taking thought? 
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ENTROPY 

KARL K- D ARROW 

Bell Telephone laboratories 

(A slightly amplified rerium oj a paper read April 24, 1944) 


It would doubtless he fitting for me to begin 
by stating a relation between entropy and 
Thomas Jefferson, but I cannot find any, for 
Jefferson died about a score of years before the 
concept of entropy was invented This was 
probably a piece of good fortune for him, since 
according to Dr. Becker's speech of Thursday 
evening he was acquainted with all the ideas of 
his time—a large order even for the eighteenth 
century, it seemed to me—and he would probably 
have had quite a struggle with this one I pre¬ 
sume that he would have mastered it, and I am 
sure that he would have been too wise to promise 
to speak about it in less than twenty minutes, 
but since I was not so wise, I shall have to go 
ahead 

The purpose of the concept of entropy is to 
interpret—and notice that I do not say “ex- 
plain," I say “Interpret"—the purpose of the 
concept of entropy is to interpret the fact that 
certain processes of Nature always go one way 
and never the other These are not recondite 
processes, some of them are only too familiar 
A human being goes from the state of being a 
baby to the state of being an old person, and 
never in the opposite direction—except in Faint, 
and there it takes the devil to make the differ¬ 
ence. A suit of clothes wears out with use, it 
never grows fresher Humpty-Dumpty falls off 
the wall, and all the king's horses and all the 
king's men can't put him together again A house 
which catches fire Is converted to ashes, and 
nothing comes out of the ashes unless it be a 
phoenix—and even the phoenix is not authen¬ 
ticated. Hydrogen and oxygen mixed in the 
right proportions turn into water with only a 
trivial inducement, but to turn water back into 
hydrogen and oxygen is a major operation. 

To take a simpler illustration, let us think of a 
bowl of water, or better, of something more 
interesting nowaday*—a cup of coffee. You stir 
it and remove your spoon, and for a little while 
it is swishing and thrashing around in the cup, 
but after that little while It settles down to 
perfect tranquillity. It never goes bock of itself 


from the slab* of tranquillity to the state of 
thrashing about in the cup—and when I Bay 
“never," ui the words of the forgotten song, 
"I don't mean hardly ever " This is something 
which everybody knows Books abound in 
statements that every schoolboy knows this, and 
every schoolboy knows that, and everybody 
knows some other thing Usually such a state¬ 
ment is not true, but this time it is—at least for 
everyone above the age of eight, and below that 
age I suppose one would ascribe such an event 
to n gremlin 

Now the idea about entropy is, that in each 
of these “one-way-street" processes there is a 
quantity called entropy which increases while the 
process Is going on, and whieh is forbidden by 
Nature ever to decrease If the process were to 
go backward, this something would have to 
decrease, but that is prohibited -and that 
settles it 

Thus far I have, of course, said next to nothing. 
To say anything of importance it is necessary to 
say something definite and numerical This 
dearly excludes all the complicated rases such as 
those of the aging man, the deteriorating suit o( 
clothes, and the burning house The case of the 
cup of coffee iB just within the scope of the 
mathematical theory, but I will lake a simpler 
one, the simplest one of all the case of a gas in 
a box 

Here is the box (rectangle on the blackboard) 
and here is the gas (ardcs depicting the atoms). 
I put the cirdes only in one-half of the box You 
at once see that there is something wrong with 
this, and of course there is I have put in nothing 
to indicate any partition between the half of the 
box which contains the gas and the half which is 
empty. Suppose I say that there U no partition, 
then you fed that either my drawing is ridiculous, 
or else it depicts a state of affairs which exists 
only for on imperceptible moment after a parti¬ 
tion which was formerly there—it might have 
been a soap-film, for instance—has vanished. 
The moment the partition vanishes, the gas sets 
forth to fill the whole box evenly. This is pre- 
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dsely one of these "one-way-strcct proce sse s." 
The gas goes of itself from the condition of filling 
half the box to the condition of filling the whole 
of the box, and it never goes back In more 
technical language the gas goes of itself from a 
state of non-uniform distribution (in the space 
open to it) into the state of uniform distribution, 
and it never goes of itself from the state of uni¬ 
form distribution into any state of non-uniform 
distribution. 

What we are to call entropy must then be 
bigger for the state of uniform distribution, than 
for any state of non-uniform distribution But 
this is not the only condition imposed upon 
entropy, if It were, we could fulfill it in any 
number of ways There ore several other condi¬ 
tions imposed on entropy by the science of 
thermodynamics, I mention one, to the effect 
that the entropy must be in proportion to the 
logarithm of the volume of the gas, and another, 
to the effect that the entropy of two identical 
gases must be twice the entropy of either by 
itself There are yet others. It may seem sur¬ 
prising that wc can find a mathematical quantity 
which fulfills all of these conditions, and it is 
certainly surprising that we have two ways 
almost entirely different for finding such a 
quantity These are the ways of the “old 
statistics" and the "new statistics." 

To illustrate the method of the old (or classical,' 
or Boltzmann) statistics, 1 now simplify the gas 
still further, by reducing it to just two molecules 
which I mark A and B I divide the box into 
two halves by an imaginary plane —not a physical 
partition—and call the two halves L and R. 
Now there arc two conceivable non-uniform dis¬ 
tributions both balls in L, and both balls in R 
There is one conceivable uniform distribution 
one ball in L and the other ball in R. Notice, 
however, this important detail. The uniform 
distribution can be realized in two ways: molecule 
A in L and molecule B in R—molecule A in R 
and molecule B it} L This double possibility 
does not exist for either of the non-uniform dis¬ 
tributions. The uniform distribution is out¬ 
standing over either of the non-uniform Mies, in 
respect of the number of ways in which It can be 
realized. If I were to say that the number of 
„ways in which a distribution can be realized la the 
entropy thereof, then my entropy would be 
bigger for the uniform distribution than for any 
other. To be in harmony with thermodynamics, 
1 must, however, say that the entropy ii in pro¬ 
portion to the Jogorttfeg of the number of ways 


in which the distribution can be realized, and 
then it is still true that the entropy is bigger for 
the uniform distribution than for any other. 

If the same sort of reasoning is applied to the 
distribution of the molecules in vtlocily, then the 
mathematical conditions are somewhat changed, 
and it turns out that among the possible distribu¬ 
tions the one which can be realized in the greatest 
number of different ways is the famous Maxwell- 
Boltzmann distribution This has been attested 
by experiment for the molecules of gases, for the 
electrons emerging from hot filaments, and for 
neutrons wandering about in paraffin or water. 
The old statistics chooses the uniform distribu¬ 
tion in space and the Maxwell-Boltzmann dis¬ 
tribution in velocity as having the greatest value 
of what It calls entropy—and bo also, by the way, 
does the new statistic. Nature chooses these 
two as being the termini of the one-way-street 
processes, the distributions toward which a gas 
always tends and from which of itself it never 
departs. So, a one-way-street process is now 
successfully correlated with a rise of entropy. 
But if you ask of the theory why the entropy 
should always rise and never fall, you are likely 
to get either a very cloudy answer, or else a 
forthright disclaimer of responsibility for any 
answer. 

The mathematical operation just mentioned 
can be visualized as the act of counting the 
different ways in which distinguishable balls can 
be assorted in distinguishable baskets, the num¬ 
ber of balls in each basket being chosen in 
advance, and two ways being counted os different 
unlcM it can be said of every basket that It con¬ 
tains just the same balls in both cases. The 
balls stand for the molecules and the baskets 
stand for the compartments such as L and R of 
my drawing, into which the volume occupied by 
the gas is mentally divided This Is the method 
of the old statistics, and it involves the assump¬ 
tion that the molecules are distinguishable even 
when they are all of the same gas, which seems 
aboard. In the method of the new statistics 
the tame operation occurs, but here the balls 
stand for the compartments and the cells stand 
for what I may call the "populations"—the com¬ 
partments containing no molecule go into basket 
0 , the comportments containing one molecule go 
into basket 1, and so forth. A oompartmenta- 
tioa of the volume in two stages—bigger com¬ 
partments subdivided into smaller ones—it re¬ 
quired, end there ere other complications of a 
mathematical nature which make the new sta- 
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tistica harder to grasp and manage than the old. 
However, the new theory allows us to regard the 
molecules of a single gas as indistinguishable, and 
it makes the entropy of two identical gases 
twice the entropy of either taken by itself, which 
the old statistics does not do except when 
distorted 

Now 1 will dose with a remarkable result which 
follows from the newer statistics directly, from 
the older theory only by distorting that theory 
In a manner hard or perhaps impossible to 
justify 

Let the gas in the box be cooled down as far as 
it is possible to go It starts with a definite 
value of entropy, for the theory has given it one 
As it cools down, heat flows out of it, and Its 
entropy goes down We are able to measure the 
decline of its entropy, for thermodynamics says 
that as each small quota of heat flows out, the 
entropy of the gas declines by just the amount of 
the outflowing heal, divided by the (absolute) 
temperature which the gas has at the moment 
As the cooling continues, the gas may liquefy, 
then the liquid may cool down further, then 
solidify, then the solid will continue to cool 
Always we measure the outflow of heat and we 
calculate the loss of entropy Finally the solid 
is cooled down to as dose to the absolute zero as 
it is possible to go—and with modem technique 
thia is so dose that we can extrapolate the rest 
of the way to the absolute zero with a good deal 
of confidence. Now the result is, that the 
amount of entropy lost during the whole of this 
cooling is just equal to the amount which, ac¬ 
cording to the theory, the gas started out with 
The entropy of the solid at the absolute zero is 
therefore, according to this combination of theory 
and experiment, tero 

What shall we take this as meaning? Well, it 
la to be noted that the solidified gas is a crystal, 
which la the most regular and orderly arrange¬ 
ment of molecules that exiats in Nature. So long 
U the crystal Is warm, there Is still the disorder 
due to thermal agitation, but the nearer it falls 


to the absolute zero, the more dosdy this form 
of disorder approaches to its absolute minimum 
The testimony of the data is that in its most 
orderly form, matter has for its entropy the 
value etro 

I have now made two statements about 
entropy first, that it always increases and 
never decreases, at least not without interven¬ 
tion diabolical or human, and second, that for 
matter in its most orderly form it has iu> mini¬ 
mum value of zero I combine these into a 
single statement Entropy »r a measure of dis¬ 
order, and disorder always tends of itself to in¬ 
crease. 

The merit of this statement is that it sounds 
reasonable on its face We all know that the 
passage from order to disorder is one of those 
one-way-street processes of which I have been 
speaking When wc return to our hotel this 
evening, we shall find our rooms all nicely put tn 
order, but wc shall not assume for one moment 
that they put themselves that way we shall 
infer that someone Intervened, though we shall 
not have to assume that 11 was the devil 
Another merit is, that it is a short, curt, snappy 
statement There is, of course, a serious diffi¬ 
culty about snappy statements. They cannot 
be made to cover all cases without redefining 
their terms in very elaborate ways, and when this 
has been done, the combination of statement plus 
redefinition of terms is no longer snappy, but is 
likely to be quite the reverse Such is very much 
the case with my statement about entropy, but 
ss a short statement, easy to remember, it has 
its good points, and I should like to leave it in 
your memories. Now it occurs to me how I can 
bring Thomas Jefferson into this story Another 
thing which Dr Becker said was that Jefferson 
did not want a government to do very much 
About all he wanted it to do was to maintain 
order. In other words, he wanted government 
to keep the entropy down. Not very much, 
indeedl It would he too much even for a 
dictator 
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SRPTtMBKR 18, 1940, marked the centenary 
of the death of America’* moat versatile anti 
moat tragic naturalist—Constantine Samuel Ka- 
finesque During his relatively short life he ran 
the whole gamut of sorrows But despite the 
sorrows and physical pains that plagued him 
throughout his life, he gave to science many 
contributions, some of value, others of interest 
but of no great importance 
April 13, 1943, marked the bicentenary of the 
birth of Thomas Jefferson, America’s most versa¬ 
tile statesman and an enthusiastic naturalist 
He died on July 4, 1826. His influence affected 
almost every phase of American culture during 
hlB long life It continues to permeate it today. 
His biography is too well known to require 
comment here The correspondence between 
Jefferson and Rafinesquc, which is here pub¬ 
lished for the first time, shows especially Jeffer¬ 
son's interest in science and scientists, and the 
progress of building the University of Virginia 
It gives us a new insight into several aspects of 
Rafincsque's life and work 

Rafinesquc was bom in Turkey, October 22, 
1783, of French-German descent. He came to 
the United Slates in the spring of 1802, landing 
at the port of Philadelphia. He was fascinated 
by the new flora surrounding him and immedi¬ 
ately began naming supposedly new genera and 
species While in business in Philadelphia he 
made many trips into the surrounding country, 
collecting and naming new plants. 

In 1804 he resigned his clerkship and made 
extended botanical tours into Maryland, Vir¬ 
ginia, and the District of Columbia While in 
Washington he was introduced to Jefferson 
through the courtesy of General Henry Dear¬ 
born, Secretary of War in Jefferson's Cabinet. 

, Jefferson immediately saw m Rafinesque a young 
man of extraordinary talents, with an unusual 
knowledge of plants. Each must have fasci¬ 
nated the other, for they had many common 
interests. Both were intense lover* of nature 
and all her creations, and their versatility em¬ 
braced all* things. Jefferson differed in one 


/ 

fundamental way from Rafinesous: he paid 
minute attention to details, while the other had 
no time for them Rafinesque wea a traveler 
and must move on 

A few months after meeting Jefferson, Ra¬ 
finesque left the United Stales for Italy and 
Sialy, where he lived for ten year* There he 
traveled, explored, and wrote maty jpapera on 
his discoveries. He returned td 1 United 
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States in ISIS, and in the fall of 1 
professorship m Transylvania 
Lexington, Kentucky. This uq 
formed by combining two earii 
sylvania Seminary and Kent 
During Rafincsque's connection 1 
verslly, the Reverend Horace Hq 
dent Rafinesque left Transylv 
m 1826, and went to Philadelphia where he 
lived the remainder of his life He died, in 
poverty, in a garret in 1840 A number of his 
friends prevented his body from being sold to a 
medical school and gave it a decent burial. 
Today hi* body lies in a grave on the campus of 
Transylvania University 

The correspondence between Jefferson and 
Rafinesque covers two periods of Rafinesquc'* 
life- the first, in the year 1804, just before bo 
sailed for Italy; the second, during his professor¬ 
ship at Transylvania University. 

The only meeting between Rafinesque sod 
Jefferson took place in the early part of the 
summer of 1804. Jefferson was serving his first 
term as President The meeting was evidently 
cordial and enthusiastic, for Rafinesque called 
again at die White House on July 23, a few days 
after his first visit. Finding that Jefferson had 
gone to Monhceiio, his home at Charlottesville, 
Virginia, for his usual summer visit, he wrote 
the following letter to him. 

Sis. 1 

An excursion of s few days, I took into Virginia 
the day after having hod the honor of bring pro- 

1 Letter In Tucker-Colemen CoDscdos In Dspsrtment of 

n, lot 
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sented to you, prevented me from calling again upon 
you before thu day, when I heard you had departed 
for Montlcello 1 therefore take the liberty of 
adresang you this Letter for the purpose of con¬ 
veying you, at least, a small parccll of the seeds of 
the Jeffersonta binaia ,* I Intended to have presented 
you with, at my second intemew, together with one 
dry capsul of the plant for a specimen of its fruit 
Wishing Lhey may grow with you, 1 remain with 
the bincerest esteem 


Sir 

Your most obed* Serv* 
(' S Rahnem^ue 
TSV.P 1 

Washington 23 rd July 1804 


The Jejfersonui binata was called formerly Podo¬ 
phyllum dipkyUum by Linncua and was quite lately 
named J, bartoma by Michaux (in his flora bortalts- 
Americano) but Dr Barton's name living the best 
suited Is to be retained 

I am collecting materials nnd informations for a 
compleat flora of the middle atlantir States, m> 
intemew with you having lieen so short, I have iieen 
prevented from asking you if it was in your power to 
add any of either to my alrrady extensive slock of 
them, any tiling new In that way and in whatever 
relates in the least to native plants would be grate¬ 
fully received and acknowledged by Y', anew Ob* S*. 

C S Rakinevjub 
Care Mr L Tara scon 
Philadelphia 


JefTeraon replied 4 to Rafinceque’e letter some¬ 
time between July 28, when he received it, and 
November 27, when Rafineaque again wrote him 


visit Virginia again next year, and shall then make 
up of your kind offer if I have the honor of seeing 
you again either at Washington or Montlcello 

1 am going 10 send this winter a florula Columbua' 
to Dr Mitchill for his Mrdical repository,’ it will 
contain a ratalogue of nearly 800 plants I hate 
found m the Territory or District of Columbia both 
in Virginia A Maryland and a short Description or 
rather Car Spec, of set era) New plants 
The Western parts of the U S arr as yet very 
little known I intend to go and explore part ol 
Kentucky & Ohio next Spnng I wish I could go 
still farther and across the Missiasipi into the un¬ 
explored region of Louisiana, but it is a mere im- 
ixnsibility in my private Capacity lo visit such 
unsettled and as yet vtry wild Country I wonder 
the American Cover 1 have not sent some Botanist 
there along with Mess' Lewis & Hunter, a Country 
containing perhaps a great number of the Valuable 
Vegetables of Mexiro is worth and deserves highly to 
lie fully explored, If it ever scem9 worthwhile to you, 
to send a Botanist In Company with the parlies you 
propose to make visit the \kansas or other Rivers, 
I ran not forbear Mentioning that I wuuld think 
myself highly honored with the choice of in being 
•elected to make known the Vegel" and Animal 
riches of such a New Country and wuuld think that 
Glory fully adequate to com|>ensatc the dangers and 
difficulties to encounter 

1 remain res|iectfully Sir 
V most Obed 1 * 4 Serv 1 

C S Rafinesque 

His Exc' Til jEvrEBsox 

Jtfferaon replied lo RufinesqucV letter of 
November 27 on December 15 


|Philadelphia] Nov 27, 1804‘ 


Sir 

Having left Washington City soon after sending 
you a few seeds of the JtffrriontA, I did not receive 
the Letter you wrote me in answer, until having 
heard there was a Letter for me at the Post office of 
that City. I made application (or it and got it at my 
return from a journey to the Blue-mountains of 
Pennsylvania and New-Jersey 

It is with regret 1 perceive, that pursuits of an 
opposite Nature to Botany and Natural History 
those ever pleating Sciences for an enlightened Soul, 
have weakened your familiarity with them, but am 
extremely thankful for your offer of recommending 
me to good Botanical Counsellors whenever 1 shall 
come to your part of the Country, It Is likely I shall 


1 Now called Jeftrto iris itphylle. 

* Tumi ii tout pleit (please turn over). 

4 This latter has not bean found, 

4 Letter in Tncker-Coteman Collection in Department of 
Research and Record, Colonial Williamsburg, Inc. 


Washington December 15 1804 4 
SlK 

I have lo acknoledge the receipt of your favor’of 
Nov 27 ( have it In contemplation to send m the 

ensuing spring a party up the Red riv er to It’s sourre, 
thence to the head of the Arkansas and down it to 
it’s mouth, principally to ascertain the geography of 
these rivers and incidentally only to know the pro¬ 
duction of the country, but it depends on the 
legislature whether they will authorize the mission 
and provide for it’s expense if they do it will be 
on that very moderate scale on which our revenues 
are always dispensed Mr Hunter is engaged to go 
with the party, his forte is mineralogy and chem- 


4 Cf Elbert L Little, Jr. A note on Rafinoqur's Florida 
Columbtca. Proc Bid Soc Workington SO 57-63, 1043 
’ The Medial Repository (Samuel Mitchill, editor), 1797- 
1824 The magsxme published original emays relative to 
chemistry, medicine, natural history, sgrictilture, gerat- 
raphy, tod the tits. It slso earned reviews of American 
publications of the shove subjects. 

1 Letter in Jeffer ten Paper i, Library of Congress. 
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Iitry, and he is contented to go merely to satisfy 
hi* Utte in thete line* cerlainly 1 should be happy 
to add your botanical talent* to the party but that 
is not in my power to propoie any berth worthy 
your acceptance expense* only with little other 
compensation are expected by the members of the 
party, who are chiefly induced to undertake the 
journey for the gratification only of their curiosity 
to you your time and labors have far other value, 
the party will consist of an officer and from 12 to 20 
men and will probably be accompanied by a few 
Indians, as guides and hunters. 

Accept my salutation* and best wishes 
Tn Jefferson 

Rafinesquc probably never saw this letter. 
He had just sailed from the United States for 
Italy, to be away ten yean If he had received 
the letter before hia departure, it no doubt would 
have changed the whole course and tenor of hia 
life Thomas Clifford, Rafineaque’s constant 
friend, replied to Jefferson's letter It is in¬ 
serted here to complete the first period of the 
correspondence 

Philadelphia 18 th . Dec 1804 • 
Th Jefferson, Csq 
Sir 

In consequence of Mr C S Raflnesque’s desire I 
took the liberty of opening the letter with which >uu 
honored him and presume from the purport of it 
that you may still wish to engage a Botanist to 
accnnqiany the expedition up the Red River, I am 
induced to trouble you with the information that 
Mr Rafinesque sailed a few days ago per Leghorn, 
1 have no doubt be will much regret the opportunity 
thus lost of exploring so extended field of Botanical 
research and consider himself much obliged for your 
intention of employing him as one of the party 

Yours very respectfully 
Thomas Clifford 

While Rafinesquc was spending ten years in 
love|y Italy and Sicily, Jefferson had completed 
his second term as President of the United 
States and hod retired to his MonhceUo In 
January, 1809, he wrote to his friend, James 
Monroe. "Five weeks more will relieve me from 
' a drudgery to which I am no longer equal, and 
restore me to a scene of tranquillity, amidst my 
family and friends, more congenial to my age and 
- natural indinat tons. ' ’ In hit retirement at Monk- 
cello, Jefferson wrote letters, farmed, enjoyed hia 
garden, kept up with the happenings in the young 
Republic, ahd.tried to recover his estates from 


• Letter in Jtfrrm Papyri, Library of Courts*. 


the neglect caused by careless overseers during 
his long public service 

For many years the idea of a university for 
the State of Virginia had been growing in Jeffer¬ 
son's mind By 1817 it had become the passion 
of his life. Rafinesquc m the meantime had 
returned to the United States in 1815, and in 
the fall of 1819 had accepted a professorship in 
Transylvania University 

In 1819 Central College, which had been 
chartered in 1817, but had never opened its 
doors to students, became the University of 
Virginia. Rafinesque, bearing of the new uni¬ 
versity, with Jefferson at its head, probably 
thought that this would be an ideal place to 
bring his many-sided researches to maturity. 
He applied to Jefferson many times for an 
appointment to a professorship in the university. 
TTie letters of the second period deal with these 
applications and incidentally show many inter¬ 
esting aspects of Rafincsque's life and character 

Transylvania University 
I-exington K* 16 ,fc Sept'. 1819 11 
Hon ku Thomas Jeffeison 
Monbeello 
Respected Sis' 

I hope that no apology will be needful, for taking 
the liberty of adrcsslng you in the character of one of 
the Trustees" of the Central University of Virginia. 
If any was requisite I would endeavour to bring to 
your recollection, the interview I had with you at 
Washington City in 1804, when I was Introduced to 
you by Gen 1 . Dearborn & the kind invitation you 
preferred lo visit you at Montlcello," which I regret 
it was never In my power to do 

The motive which now prompts me to write you, 
Is to let you know that having heard that the Central 
University of Virginia, will soon go Into operation, 
on the wise ft liberal plan which you have suggested, 
I wish to be considered a* a candidate for the pro¬ 
fessorship most congenial to my pursuits. ft beg you 
accordingly to lay before the board of Trustees, the 
annexed Letter, which states such a desire. 

It may be proper, while I offer myself for this 
appointment, to explain what are my qualifications 
ft motives. This I mean to do by the following 
private explanations, of which you are at liberty to 
make the needful use, ft to communicate any part 


" Letter in Jtfmon Poftrt, University of Virginia. 

11 Jefferson was Rector of the Board of Visitors of the 
Unhendty. 

a R. E, Call (Tit Lift and Written »f Ka/hutput- 48, 
1893) say* that Rafinesque visited Jefferson at Mnticdlr 
The present statement shows that Raflnesque did not 
vWt et MonkctBt. 
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thereof, or the whole, to any other Member of the 
Board. 

I waa boro in Europe, my father was a frenchman, 
my mother a german From my eartleet youth 1 
have felt an Innate taste for natural history A natural 
Sciences 1 came at an early age in the U. St of 
America. I lived since many years in Italy & Sicily, 
and I returned to America in ISIS with the intention 
of residing altogether in the U St I have travelled 
In them (often on foot) from Vermont to Virginia A 
from Connecticut to Illinois. I have discovered an 
Immense number of new Plants, Fishes, Shells, fossils 
etc and even some new Quadrupeds 1 Some of my 
American & european discoveries are published, 
many are yet in manuscript I have published 
several Works & many tracts in the English, french, 
Italian and latin languages. My flora of IxHiisiana 11 
was sent you by mall. You will find many of my 
late Tracts in the American Journal of Science," the 
American Monthly Magazine" A the Western Re¬ 
view ,a I have been elected member of several 
learned Societies, and if it should be necessary to 
exhibit Certificates of my Abilities, I could produce 
those of my worthy friends Dewitt Clinton, 11 Dr 
Sam L Mitchill," Zaccheua Collins" and others 

I am now well situated In this town, but some un 
towards Circumstances In this University, might 
Induce me to prefer a more eligible aituation else¬ 
where, A nearer from the Atlantic Shores 

If in the infancy of your Univeraity, it might 
become needful or desirable to acumulate several 
departments on one professor, as you have already 
united the different branches of Natural history in 
one professorship, I might undertake to teach at 
the same time the following branches, (which lam 
fully competent to teach) provided • small additional 
compensation might be allowed they are the french 
A Italian language!, materia medica, Natural phil¬ 
osophy, Geometry, Map drawing, Natural history 
drawing, Political Economy Ac 

I have an extensive A rich herbarium of Ameri¬ 
can plants, a small library Ac , which would be 
deposited in the University I might be willing to 


“ Plt>r*la Laiaeicuna, or, A Flan ef At Stole aj Lou- 
fnano. New York, 1817. This book n luted in the 
catalogue of Jefferson's library Rafinetqnr's name ap¬ 
pears several other times in Jefferson's catalogue, but 
never with the title of the work added. 

“ Aaeeruaa Jaurnol #/Sana New Haven, 1818- 

» American Uontiij Jfsgasnw sad Critical Ran** 
New York, 1117-1819. 

'• Western Rsaitw and tfiscsUansnu Afafosbw Lexing¬ 
ton, Kentucky, 1819-1821. 

" De'Witt CHnton (1789-1828), American statewnan 
New York. 

"Samuel »-urban, Mitchill (1784-1831), American phy¬ 
sician and naturalist New York. 

"Zaccheus Collins (1784-iBJI), Amcricsn naturalist. 
Philadelphia. 


set apart annually one fourth or one thin) of my 
emoluments for the purchase of hooks, to increase 
the library of the Unlv» 

I am imperfectly acquainted os yet with the new 
arrangements A dispositions taken by your board, 
except whAt has been published in thr Newspapers. 
I don't know when A how the Unlv* is to be fully 
organised, nor what allowances will be made I shall 
merely add that m> expectations are moderate, but 
my zeal very great It would be gratifying, if you 
could let me know at your leasure how the Umv r 
progresses, adding any needful explanations, A 
asking freely any additional details from me 

I have the honor to be reipectfully—Sir 
Your Obed* S* 

C S Rafinbrqub 

The following letter won enclosed with the one 
just presented 

Lexington K y 16 lk Sept' 1819 
To the Tbustbes of the Centrai University or 
Viboinia 
Gentlemen— 

I beg leave to oiler myself ax a Candidate for the 
Professorship of Natural History (in all its branches, 
such as Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy & Geology ) 
in your University, whenever surh an appointment 
shall be made 

1 am respectfully 

Gentlemen 

Your most huinbe Serv* 

C S Rafinbsque 

Professor of Botany A Natural History In the 
Transylvania University, Ac 

Member of the Royal Institute of Naples, the 
Italian Society of Arts A Sciences, the Literary 
and philosophical Society of New York, the his¬ 
torical Society of New York, the Lyceum of 
Natural history of New York, thr Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia Ac 

{ Author of the Analysis of Nature," the New 
Genera of Sicilian animals A Plants," the Mirror 
of Sciences," the flora of Louisiana Ac. 

Monticello Nov 7, 19 ■ 
Sib 

A long and severe illness, from which I am but now 
recovering muse apologize for this late acknolege- 
mrtlt of your fetter of Sep 16. received on the 6 U 

-v , 

" Analyst da la notart aa «tshUaa it runwert at its 
carpt erptnista Paterae, 1815. 

■ CinUari di eicnm nneri ptnen t anon specie di a as moll 
f p e n ult daOa Sicslea can aortt oiservostem i sopra • madman 
Palermo, 1810 

■ SpaecMa daUt soente firr First volume, 1814 Mod¬ 
eled upon Dr MlfoMU's Medical Repcniarj 
■ Letter In Jtfrrson Papers, University of Virginia. 
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of Oct the Vinton of the Univenlty having de¬ 
termined to employ all their fundi In providing for 
the accomodation of Profenon and itudenti until! 
these are compleated, there is of course an entire 
suspension of the apiiotntment of professors, when 
the University can be opened Is quite uncertain, but 
surely not till the year after the next I will take 
care to lay your letter** before the board in due time, 
and have no doubt it will command all the considera¬ 
tion which your well known qualifications entitle 
it to 

Accept my salutations of esteem & respect 
Tu Jefferson 

M' Raffinbsqub 

Lexington Ky I8‘ k Oct', 1820“ 
Hon w * Th Jefferson 
late Pr‘ of the U St 
Respected Sir 

I lately took the liberty to address you three 
Letters on American or rather Alleghanee Antiqui¬ 
ties, which were published in the Kentucky Re¬ 
porter " 

I now transmit you Prospectus of a new literary 
undertaking," with some details ol its future con¬ 
tent!, (in a Number of the Reporter) I will be the 
principal Editor of this Journal, to which many 
eminent Individuals will contribute We solicit your 
patronage, and hope to deserve It 

I sent you the first Number of iny Annals of 
Nature" last Spring, I hope that it was duly re¬ 
ceived 

If you should answer me, please let me know 
something about the prospects of the Central Uni¬ 
versity of Virginia 

Believe roe Sir I respectfully and Sincerely 
Your S* & Well wisher 

Prof' C S Rafinbsque 

PS Having observed lost Spring the beautiful 
Plant called Jtffersonta btnaia, I have made two 
discoveries relating to It I. That the flowers smell 
like Jonquil 2 That the Stamina are appoied to 
the petals, and the plant belong* therefore to the 
natural order of Berbenale* 

“There is no record-in the Minutes of the Board of 
Visitors of the university that Rafinesque's application was 
ever presentee) 

- “Letter In Jefferson Papers, Mawachusetls Historical 
Society 

' “ Kentucky Report* Lexington, Kentucky, 1808- 1832, 

" Tkt Western Uintrea or A merkan A mmnls of Kntrwi- 
ttpami LUmturr, a Quarterly Journal to be published in 
Lexington, Kentucky The first number was published 
in January, 1121 The journal was suppressed sod only 
three copies were saved from this first number See letter, 
Rafioesque to Jeffefson, January 28, 1821 

” A enait of Molars Lexington, 1820. 


Monti cello Nov #. [1820]** 
Sir 

Your favor of Oct 18 was received yesterday 
the three letter* on Alleganian antiquities have not 
yet come to hand for the 1*' n r . of your annaia of 
nature I have still to thank you. they have not 
been before acknoleged because the inexorable laws 
of old age and III health have withdrawn me from the 
labors ol the writing table to which I am no longer 
competent writing is become slow, laborious and 
painful the Western Minerva will doubtless be 
valuable, and give useful exercise to the tilents of 
our Western brethren, whom I rejoice to see ad¬ 
vancing in the career of science. 

Our University, after which you enquire, will have 
all it’s buildings compleated by this time twelve¬ 
month but to accomplish this we have contracted 
a debt which if not taken off our hands by our 
legislature, will require for it’s redemption several 
years of our funds, and so long leave us without the 
means ol employing professors so that the epoch 
of opening It hangs on that dilemma, as does the 
quethon whether I shall live to are it ** with sincere 
prayers for the progress of science in every part of 
our country I tender you my friendly and respectful 
salutations. 

Th 

Mr Rafinebqub 

Lexington Ky iS 1 " Jan* 1821“ 

11* Th* Jefferson 

Monti cello 

Respected Sir 

I have delayed answering your last favor until I 
could send you my Ichthyology of the Ohto, m and the 
Western Htnerva. The former I have now the 
pleasure lo forward you, and shall be glad to know 
your opinion on ll But 1 cannot send you the 
Western Minerva, although the first number is 
printed, because this Journal is not to be published 
at prtttnl 11 has been condemned before its appear 
ance (upon some proof sheets) by a new kind of 
Western Literary Inquisition and Censorship, and 
forbidden to be published, to which are have been 
compelled to assent for peace sake Cut a ne cabal* 
nouvcUe dal ignorant* centre let Inmtertt The prin¬ 
cipal motives stated in the verbal decree of this new 
Inquisition, were, that the Journal was too learned, 
that it dared to Inculcate political and moral Wis¬ 
dom, to surmise that the Sun does not stand still 

“Letter In Jeffenen Paprrt, Massachusetts Historical 
Society 

“ Tbs University of Virginia was opened for Instruction 
on March 1, 1823 Jefferson died on July 4, 1826. 

" Letter In Jtffmrn Papon, Mesesrhmtts Historical 
Society, 

■ JdUk y e tog ia OMensis, or Natvral Bistory of the Pishes 
Inhabiting the Rivet Oktr and tu Trihdary Streams, Pre¬ 
ceded by a Physical Description of the Okie and its Branches 
Lexington, 1820 
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ud has an orbit and that the Earth therefore per¬ 
forms a spiral course through Spare, to teach Agri¬ 
cultural truths, to employ mystification against 
Ignorance and folly &c, <Scc. You will perhaps 
hardly believe that this could happen in the U St 
but it la a (act, and although we had 2 or 300 Sub¬ 
scribers, we must aupprest the work, and are even 
forbidden or rather prevented to publish the (act in 
the newspapers If I can recover aumc proof-sheets, 
I will send them to you they will be a literary 
Curiosity, and you will judge whether the decree 
was just, timely or even excusable 

This Is but one of the many difficulties which 1 
experience In the prosecution of my labors, but after 
a momentary despondency, my courage and seal 
overcome them 

I am however tired of being sequestered in a spot 
where my labors are but partially appreciated, and 
I long for a wider field, where I may have an oppor¬ 
tunity of enlarging the Sphere of Knowledge without 
restraint 

I have read your Report to the Legislature of 
Virginia 1 am sorry to perceive that you do not 
wish to Organize immediately your University 
You must be aware that the Professors which are to 
be called to it. must come from far, some perhaps 
from Europe (if 1 am rightly informed) and one or 
two years, will be requisite for them to prepare 
themselves, settle their interests and corns. It 
might perhaps be advisable to name immediately 
your Professors, which might only take possession in 
due time, if some should refuse the appointment, 
you would then have time to name others 1 say 
so because it is my wish that a prompt decision might 
take place and in your life time If I was elected in 
any branch, it would be greatly beneficial to me, 
even if I was only to take possession in five years 
and meantime I am prevented by this hojie from 
applying any where else. 

I have heard It mentioned In conversation that you 
meant perhaps to send to Europe fur all your Pro¬ 
fessors. 1 ' I hope that this is not the case, at least 
for all and in what relates to me, I do not know a 
tingle Individual either in the U St or in Europe, 
who is ai the same lime equally acquainted with 
Geology, Mineralogy, Meteorology, Zoology, and 
Botany aa I am 1 am in correa pondance with the 
most distinguished Naturalists & Botanists of both 
continents, and when it will be needful, extracts from 
their Letters will show how they value my labors and 
discoveries. It will be sufficient to name in Europe 
Dr. Leach" the beat Zoologist of England, Prof 
Hooker** of Glasgow, the best Scotch Botanist. 


■ Five of the first eight professors of the university came 
from Europe 

“William Ellord Lead) (1790-1836), English naturalist 
and phyildaa. 

•Ssr Wi lliam Jackson Hooker (1783-1863), English 
botanist, 


W Swainson"—the author of Zoological Illustration! 
Dr Scaly—of Cork in Ireland 
Chevalier Cuvier* 1 —of Paris 
Prof Decandolle" of Geneva, the first European 
botanist 

Prof, DeliUe*' of Montpelber 

Mr Bury St Vincent,*' Editor of Annals of Phyl. 
Science 

Prof Gravenhorat 41 of Breslau 
M Blainville"—Pans, Editor of Journal D'hlst. 
Naturelle 

And In the United States, Stephen Elliot* 1 of Charles¬ 
ton, Dr Torrey 44 of New York, Dr Mitchill, 
Gov r Clinton, &l 

If the Election of your Professors Is still delayed, 
and you may recommend me meantime for some 
other literary situation, I hope you will remember 
me The liberal offer of my Library, Museum and 
Herbarium, ought to show how zealous 1 am for 
Science, even against my Interest Whenever I shall 
have a liberal Salary, 1 shall not spend it as many 
uf our Ameruan Professors have done till now, in 
giving parties and carousing, but in performing 
Scientific Travels (in the vacation), publishing im¬ 
portant works, purchasing rare books &c 

I hope you will excuse whatever may be too 
personal, and bold in this letter I write under 
some sharp feelings, and wish you could know me 
thoroughly. Your discernment will perform the 
task Believe me Rrspected Sir, Sincerely Yours 
Prof C S Rmunesqub 

PS. Who are the other Trustees of your University ( 

Lexington Ky 3* April 1821 * 
Hon fcl * Th* jEKvaanoN 
Monticello 
Respected Sir' 

I have lately done myself the pleasure to forward 
you a Copy of my Ichthyologia Ohicnais, and of the 
Catalogue of our University 

I have since seen in the Richmond Enquirer** that 
the Legislature of Virginia have provided for the 

" William Swainson (1789-1833), English naturalist. 
n Georges Leopold Chr&ten FrfvMnc Dagobert Cuvier 
(1769-1832), French naturalist. 

■ Augustin Pyramus de Candolle (1778-1841), Swiss 
botanist 

H Probably Jacques DeUUe (1738-1813). French poet 
" Bory de St Vincent (1778-IS46), French geologist and 
naturalist ' 

41 Johannes Lurjwlg Crfutian Gravenhorat (1777-1837), 
German naturalist 

* Henri Marie D de Bkunvdie (1777-1830), French 
naturalist. 

“Stephen Elliott (1771-1830), American botanist 
“John Torrey (1796-1873), American botanist and 
physician 

* Letter in Jeferson Papers, Massachusetts Historical 
Society 

44 Richmond Sejnrtr. Richmond, Virginia, 1806-1877. 
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complement of the building! of the University of 
Virginia, and it la expected that the Institution will 
go into operation on the 1“ January next If thla 
la really the case, the appointments of Professors 
cannot be delayed much longer, and it might be 
proper for me to renew the application which I 
formerly made 

As I conceite that in such a circumstance, it 
might be well to give to the Trustees of the Institu¬ 
tion a alight Knowledge of my qualifications, as they 
are probably not acquainted with the extent ft 
variety of my labours, I taler the liberty to hand 
you a Catalogue of m> Works, which la the best 
evidence 1 can produce of my labours, in my behalf 
1 add also a sketch of the honors conferred on me, by 
several learned Societies, the names of some of my 
Scientific Correspondents, some short testimonials 
of theirs in my favor, and an Account of my Library' 
A Collections 

I hope you will lay the whole before the board of 
Trustees, together with my former application ft 
offer, which I expect may be joined to your kind 
Recommendation 

If any thing else Is to hr done, I wish I was a prised 
of it, in aider to comply in time 

Allow me to conclude that if my application is 
attended to, I trust to shed some alight fame on 
the University of Virginia, by my future works, and 
Discoveries, as I mean to employ ]>art of my Salary 
in publishing the numerous manuscripts & Drawings, 
which I have by me 

If I knew whether I have any competition and 
who they are, I might perhaps show by a comparison 
of thnr labours with mine, who was the most de¬ 
serving of notice And at any rate 1 trust that none 
could ever exceed me in zeal and industrious re¬ 
searches. 

Believe me, Dear & Respected Sir truly 
Your Obed*. S* ft Wellwiaher 

Prof C S Rafinbsque 

Testimonials 

In favor of Prof' C S Rafinesquc 


Prof' C S Rafinesquc was elected Member of the 
Royal Institute of Naples In 1814 

Of the Italian Academy of Arts & Sciences in 1813 

Of the Literary ft Philosophical Society of New York 
m 1816 

Of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia 
in 1816 

Df the Historical Society of New York in 1817 

Of the Lyceum of Natural history of New York in 
1817. Baing oae of the Founders & framers of 
this Institution 

Of the Medical Societies of Lexington and Cincinnati 
in 1819 

Of the American Antiquarian Society In 1820 


C S Rafinesque reckons in the number of hia friends 
and Correspondents 

In Europe 

Chevalier Cuvier of Pans 
Mr Bory St. Vincent of the French Academy 
Mess Blainville, Noel," Geoffrey," &c of Paris 
Prof. DeCandolle of Geneva, the first Botanist of the 
Con tinent 

Prof Dclille of Montpellier 
Mesa. Vanmons" & Drapier" of Bruxelles 
Mess. Swamson of Liverpool 
Dr Leach of the Bntlah Museum the best naturalist 
in England 

Prof, Gravenhorst of Breslau 
Prof Shultae“ of Bavaria 
Prof, Romer" of Zurich 
Mr Moncand" of Geneva. 

Prof Savi“ of Pisa 

Prof' Jarquin** ft SchrebeH* of Vienna &c„ Ac 
In America 

Prof S L Mitchlll of New York 
Dr John Torrey of New York Vice Pres*, of the 
Lyceum 

Governor Dewitt Clinton 

Zacehcus Collins Esq Vice pres' of the Academy, 
Mess Haines," Ord," Dr Mease, 1 * &c , of Phila¬ 
delphia 

Prof Hall" ft Mr Hayden" of Baltimore 
Stephen Elliot Esq Pres 1 of the Philosophical So¬ 
ciety of Charleston, &c , Ac. 


Extracts from a Testimonial Letter of the Lyceum of 
New York 


"Simon Barthriemy Joseph NoM (1763-1822), French 
naturalist 

" Etienne Geoffrey Sunt-Hllaire (1772-1844), French 
naturalist, 

"Jean Baptiste von Mans (1763-1842), Belgian chemist 
and pomutagist 

“Psdro Augusta Jcne Drapier (1778-1836), Belgian 
chemist 

■Probably Friedrkb Gottlob Schultn (1793-1860), 
German economist. 

■Johann Jacob Romer (1763-1819), Swiss botanist 
■Mdse Etienne Morfcaad (1780-1834), Swiss botanist. 

■ Pools Savi (1798-1871), Italian naturaUal 

■ NkoUs Joseph Jacquln (1727-1817), Dutch botanist 
"Johann Christian Daniel von Schreber (1719-1810), 

German naturalist 

" Reuben Haines ( -1831), American philanthropist, 

■ George Ord (1781-1866), American nature hat. 
"James Mease (1771-1846), American physician and 

naturalist, 

■Probably John EUhu Hall (1783-1829), American 
author 

■ Probably Horace H. Hayden (1769-1844), naturalist 
and dentist. 
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“It 1* our opinion thit the said C. S. Rafinesque 
la a learned and distinguished Naturalist. His seal 
A Science are ot a very high Order His manners 
are modest and unassuming We entertain a well 
grounded expectation that this Gentleman will 
greatly enlarge our knowledge in Natural Sciences 
Ac" 

New York 6 >k April 1818 


Extract of a Letter from l)r Leach to C S R 
“I was utterly unacquainted with your excellent 
little Work (Precis des De’couvertes)" when I saw 
it at Cuvier’s (when l was last in Pans) with your 
other works. I send you some of my Works 1 de¬ 
test as well as you the imperfect and artificial System 
of the Great Linoeus, you deserve credit for Intro¬ 
ducing the Natural Methods in Amenca Ac " 
London IS 1 * 1 Sept' 1818. 


Extract of a letter from Cuvier (translation) 

“I have been much pleased to find in your Works, 
many new Animals, and some which I thought new, 
although you had detected them before me I have 
also found that you have noticed before me many 
generic and suligenenc Differences. 1 shall not fail 
to avail myself of this & the Accounts you give 
me Sec." > 

Paris 28 April 1818. 


Extract of a Letter from Decandolle (translation) 
“You will see In my Species plantarum that 1 have 
rendered due justice to your discoveries whenever 
they were known to me Acquaint me with your 
nsw discoveries & I will avail myself of them. Ac." 
Geneva 6 lfc May 1818. 


Extract of a Letter from W Swainson 
“1 like your Annals of Nature exceedingly, 1 
approve much of the [dan and execution 1 send 
you many plants, fossils. Shells 4c , and Prof Hooker 
of Glasgow has sent me a fine collection of plants 
for you Ac." 

Liverpool Jane 1820 


Extract of a Letter from St Elliot 

“ft will give me great satisfaction to maintain 
with you not a car uni correspondence, but a steady 
A friendly intercourse, from which I hope to derive 
much pleasure A knowledge. I feel duly sensible for 
the favorable opinion you have expressed of my 
Botany of the Southern States. I am anxious to 
sea your Annals of Nature, set me down sa a Sub¬ 
scriber to It end every other work which you may 

* Mm des daemssrtsi <* (rasas* i Bs n s fng igusi. Par 
Isrme, 1814. 


publish I shall be much obliged to you for hints, 
notes A any assistance, that shall make my work 
more correct A valuable Ac ” 

Charleston, 11 July 1817 


Sketrh of Prof Rafinesque’s Collections 

His Library consists in aboui 1000 St Ircf Volumes 
on Phisics, Chemistry, Natural history, botany, 
Mineralogy, Philosophy, Travels A Miscellaneous 
Works, In Latin, English, french, Italian At 

His Herbarium Contains already about 12000 
Specimens, belonging to about 2000 American species 
A 1000 European or exotic Species, and Is increasing 
every year 

His Natural Collection consist in about 2000 
Specimens of Shells, fossil remains. Minerals, Insects, 
Polyps A other zoological Subjects, mostly American 


Lexington April 1821 
C S R 


Lexington Kent' 

Transylv Un» 2 J Feb' I822» 
Hon M * Th’ Jefferson 
Monticello 
Rrsfected Sir 1 

I take the liberty to send you the Kentucky 
Gazette" containing the first number of a Senes of 
Essays under the name of the Co»monist.“ and shall 
regularly send you the other numliers, hoping that 
they will afford you some gratification 

I am rather anxious to hear something precise 
concerning the University of Virginia, and my 
prospects relating thereto, since 1 have some ex¬ 
pectation to be offered the Presidency of the Cumber¬ 
land College of Nashville and the Western College 
of Kentucky seated at Hopkinsville, but although 
these situations will be highly honorable, the arduous 
duties belonging thereto would induce ine to decline 
them, if my appointment to the Un' of Virginia was 
rather proximate and probable 

I Would consider it as a favor, if you would lay 
this topic before the Board of Trustees of the Un' 
of Vlrg. and In addition to what I have already 
stated at various times, please to acquaint them with 
the following facts and propositions 
Thera is now for sale in this town, the valuable 
Museum of my late friedd John D Clifford, which 
contains about 80Q0 Specimens of Indian Implements 
(many very rtra)'Minerals, fossils and animals, 
many of which are new, undescribed and unique. 
The print asked for it Is $2000 If I should be ap- 


■ Letter in Jeferstm Pipers, Moassrhuaetts Historical 
Society 

** Kentucky Ca w C i . Lexington, 1787-1848. 

• The Cm assni tf sr IS Tracts on Natural History. Lex¬ 
ington, 1822. 
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pointed Professor in >our Umvereity, I mean to 
purchase it at my expense and make a donation of 
It to the University This united to my own Cabi¬ 
net, which I have largely increased lately, containing 
now more than 4000 Specimens of Minerals and 
Animals, and my herbarium, increased to 15000 
American and european Specimens, would form the 
baxii of a respectable Museum of about 27000 Speci¬ 
mens, which 1 offer to the IJniv 7 I would lake 
charge of it, as keeper and Director and oblige myself 
to increase it annually by collettions, exchanges, 
purchases dec with 2000 Specimens at lenat, which 
would make your Museum rich of fifty thousand 
Specimens In ten years and seventy thousand in 
twenty, without any charge to the Un r , except pro¬ 
viding the rooms and trifling Incidental expenses 

Moreover should it be the Intention and pleasure 
of the Trustees to have a Botanical Garden, I will 
take upon me the duties of forming and directing 
one, if a suitable ground is provided I have now 
with me 3 Or 400 kinds of seeds lately rec'd from 
Europe and could annually receive frum m> friends 
1000 species of seeds. 1 would pay all the expenses 
attending Una Garden except the buildings and 
salary of a working Gaidener 1 could therefore 
pledge myaelf to establish a Botanical garden by 
degrees say in 3 or 4 years, for $1000 in buddings & 
walls and $2 or 300 annual contingencies & Salaries. 

I hope that these propositions will meet your 
attention, and I trust that you will perceive the 
necessity of giving me a timely notice of their 
acceptance Mr Cliflard'a Museum may be sold 
away, if much delay is employed, and I require one 
year to prepare myaelf for and effect my removal. 
Should I become President of one of our Western 
College I must become engaged therein for two or 
three yeare at least. 

In the hope of soon hearing from you on this 
Interesting Subject, I remain meantime Very re¬ 
spectfully 

Yours &c 

C S Rafinebqub 

Prof' in Trans. Un r 

PS 1 sent you last fall a Prospectus of my Miscel¬ 
laneous Works, I now send you a few copies to be 
glVen to some of your fellow Trustees, who are not 
perhapa acquainted with my Scientific & literary 
labours. 


I rec* yesterday your favor of the 2 <i . the accom- 
panlmenta ment* in it will probably arrive by another 
mail and shall be disposed of as you dekire the 
prospect of the opening of our Univ* is at present 
but distant we have incurred a great debt In 
erecting our buildings on the hypotheen of our funds 

M Letter In UJtrtm Pm pm, Massachusetts Historical 
Society. 


to redeem which will employ the whole of them for 
many years, unless relieved by the legislature of 
which there la little promise at preient in this 
stage of things It would be unjustifiable In me to 
nay anything which should prevent your accepting 
any offers which you might be disposed to listen to 
from other quarters our Visitors" do not meet till 
April next then I will lay before them your offers of 
subjects of Nat 1 history which they will doubtless 
consider as evidences of particular liberality. 

I pray you to accept the assur** of my gr* respect 
CTh JxrrEBSOw] 

Lexington K T 24 lk Sept 1 1822* 
Hon bl * Th" Jeffeeson 
Montkello 
Respected Sib 1 

I beg leave to send you, by mail together with 
these lines 6 pamphlets cunt* a Dozen Memoirs of 
mine published in Europe in French on Zoology and 
Botany, and forming the lieginmng of a long Senes 
of similar Tracts which are Sent pnnting, forwarded 
or In preparation Such la the state as yet of 
Natural Sciences in our Country that 1 have re¬ 
luctantly been compelled to arnd my labours thus 
far to be published, and only receive them again 
after a couple of years and travelling 10000 miles' 
The sequel will be sent to you when it reaches me 

Amongst my numerous botanical Discoveries this 
year in Kentucky, 1 have found a new, rare and 
valuable Tree belonging to the genus Vtrgilta, but 
different from the Virplw tuba of the Mountains of 
Georgia It is 30 to 40 feet high with broad leaves, 
like ash-leaves, and it dies a beautiful yellow like 
the V tuba & V. curia I call It Vtrpha frag[rani ] 
m vulgar language Yellow Locuit, the country people 
had no name for It It grows scantily in the bottoms 
of the River Kentucky, and will grow well in 
Virginia I send you the Inclosed several pods, 
which you may raise yourself or present to your 
Agricultural friends It grows quick, has a fine 
foliage and bloom, but the branches are exceedingly 
brittle 

I have not heard as yet when the University of 
Virginia Is to go in operation Not having heard 
from you I suppose that my liberal offer was not 
accepted, and my endeavors to stimulate by my 
exertions the study of my favorite Sciences will not 
succeed 1 wish that passive talents may not be 
prefered to ardent Zeal and Knowledge without 
hoping it. Meantime I am on the point of endowing 
Transylvania University with ail my put Collections 
amounting to about 30000 specimen* of plants, 
animals & minerals, aa soon as the Trustees will be 
able to eater Into some needful arrangements in the 

" So far is tbs Minutes of the Board cl Visitors record, 
Jrffersoe did not lay Rafinssque’s offer before the board 

■ Letter In Tudur-Coleman Collection m Department 
of Research sod Record, Colonial Williamsburg, Inc. 
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Subject, la which ax 1 shall not be able to renew 
my offer to the Unlv 7 of Virginia] when it might 
be convenient to accept it. 

I with you health, protperily, a long and happy 
life. Meantime remaining respectfully 

Your Obd*. Serv 1 
C S. Rafinbsque 

Prof' &c 

Monticello Oct 9 21 n 
Sir 

Your favor of Sept 24 is received, and I thank 
you for the needs it covered too old to plant trees 
for my own gratification, I shall do it for my pos¬ 
terity the pamphlets therein mentioned will prob¬ 
ably come by subsequent mails, tho 1 those mentioned 
in your letter of Feb 2 did not come the preference 
given to letter* sometimes occasion the Postmasters 
to omit printed papers you mentioned not having 
heard from me in answer to that letter I answered 
it however the day following it’s receipt in these 
words Feb. 20 11 ‘Sir, I received yesterday your 
favor of the 2 d the accompaniments mentioned in 
it will probably amve by another mail and shall be 
disposed of as you deidre the prospect of the 
opening of our University is at present but distant, 
we have incurred a great debt in erecting our build¬ 
ings on the hypothecation of our funds, to redeem 
which will employ the whole of them for many years, 
unless relieved by the legislature of which there ■■ 
little promise at present in this state of thinga it 
would be unjustifiable in me to say any thing which 
should prevent your accepting any offer which you 
might he disposed to listen to from other quarters' 

So far ni> letter of Feb 20 to which no change of 
circumstance enables me to add any thing more 
definite 1 may say further that the torpor of age 
haa nearly extinguished my attention to scientific 
subjects, and the same cause, with a stiffened a nit, 
renders writing so slow and juunful as to disable me 
from executing the duties of correspondence. I pray 
you to accept the assurance of my great res|iect 

Th Jefferson 

Mr Raffinbsquk 

Lexington Kent 7 
15“ Febr» 1824" 

Hon fcl * Thomas Jefferson 

Monticello 

Respected Sir I 

I perceive by the newspapers, that the University 
of Virginia is to be put immediately In operation: 
and on that occasion I beg leave to renew my 
former application, to be considered a Candidate for 


"Letter in Jtffmon Papin, Massachusetts Historical 
Society. 

"Sea letter, Jefferson to Riifinesque, February 20, 1422, 
n Letter In Jtftr je* Papas, University of Virginia. 


any Professorship that may be eitabliahed and for 
which I may be found fitted I need not repeat my 
former offers and explanations, hoping that they are 
still kept in mind I have merely to add that the 
Scienrea which 1 should prefer lo teach above all 
others would he Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, Geol¬ 
ogy, Physics, Sometry, Mental Philosophy, The 
Ancient history of America, Archeology, Universal 
phonology and Philology, Sec being such branches 
of knowledge m which I have made the most im¬ 
portant discoveries and researches 

The best proofs and recommendations which I tan 
exhibit, consist in my works on these subjects and 
other department! of Science A Catalogue or my 
latest Works and Manuscript* is accordingly in¬ 
closed to which 1 call your attention and which I 
hope you will comumrate to the Trustees of the 
Virginia University for iheir consideration 

If under the untoward* Circumstances in which 1 
have been placed during the last Six years, I have 
been able to labour so far in the field of Science. 
I hope that you will do me the justice to believe that 
under better auspices, mv real and Industry would be 
prompted to achieve much more 

Since two years past, I have been honored with 
the title of Doctor of Philosophy by the Univrrsity 
of Bonn in Germany, and Ix-roine member of many 
learned Societies We have also formed here a 
Kentucky Institute of which 1 am Secretary 

The legislature of Kentucky has chartered at my 
solicitation a Botanical, Agricultural and Medical 
Garden in Lexington, bnt as it has received no 
endowment and depends on suhsrrqitions for sup- 
port, it may languish for a long while 

The West is not yet mature for Sciences, and I 
wish to leave It Tor a wider field If I become a 
Member of the University of Virginia, I pledge 
myself to labour ardently to render It conspicuous In 
my Department Thenumbcrof Manuscripts which 
1 have named to you and many others only begun, 
which will have little chance of seeing the light in 
Kentucky, may then appear at once, or as soon as 
improved and matured The mountains of Virginia 
will offer me a wide field of researches and invite my 
zealous attention 

Let me conclude by stating that whatever may be 
done for me, will be for the immediate advantage of 
Science, Instruction and Knowledge Since I have 
long ago dedicated myaelf to them, with heart and 
Sonl Meantime ] remain respectfully and Sin¬ 
cerely 

' Honored Sir' 

Your humble & Ob' S'. 

C S Rafinbsqvb 

[Indosure] 

Catalogue 

Of the prindfial Works, Essayi & Manuscripts 
published or written by C S Rafinesque A M , 
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Doctor of Philosophy, Prof in' Transylvania Uni¬ 
versity, member of IS learned or literary Societies In 
the United States or in Europe Ac., In the year 1918 
1819 1820 1821. 1822 & 1823. 

I Printed In 1818 

1 Florula I.udov Iciana or Plante of Louisiana 

New York 

2 Several Reviews in the American Monthly 

Magazine N Y 

3 Survey of the progress of Natural Sciences in 

the United States from 1801 to 1817 A M 

Magaz 

4 Museum of Natural Sciences or Several Essays 

on Botany, Zoology Ac , in the Am My Mag 

5 Description of many new spunges, In Slfhman'a 

Journal 

6 Description of 3 new genera of Plants, In Ditto. 
7. Several other tracts In the same Journal 

II Printed In 1819 

8 Prodromus of 70 New Genera of American 
Animals and fossils, published in Pans— 
Journal de Physique 

9. Prodromus of SO ne« genera of Amer Plants— 
Ditto 

10 Remarks on American Botany Paris Ditto 
II. Review of Nuttall’s genera of Amer. plants. 
New York 

12 Monography of American Aphides N Y 

13 Several other Essays In the Amer. My Maga 

nne 

14 Memoir on the galus Florkea. Newhaven. 

SiU. J 

15 Memoir on Atmospheric Dust Ditto. 

16. Several other Memoirs & Essays In Ditto 

17 Description of two new genera of Fishes, from 

the River Ohio In the Journal of Acad 
Nat Sc Philadelphia. 

III Printed In 1820 

18 Annals of Nature, cont 1 25 new genera and 

120 new species of Amer Animals A Plants 
Islington 

19. Monography of the Ohio Car fishes London. 
J. K. Instil. 

20 Many Essays in the Western Review. Lex¬ 

ington. 

21 Antiquities of Montgomery-Couuty Lexing¬ 

ton 

22 Monography of American Roms. 30 species- 

in the Journal of Physical Sciences of Brux¬ 
elles 

23. Monography of the Sheila of the Ohio 70 

spedes. Ditto 

24. Synandrical Nomenclature. Ditto. 

23 Classification of the Plants Endogyne, Ac 

Ditto. 


26 On the Polystome and Poroatome Animals. 

Ditto 

27 On the Turbinolitea of Kentucky Ditto 
28. Many tracts in the Western Review. 

IV Printed in 1821 

29 Moral and Political Wisdom In the Western 

Minerva like the 3 following tracts. 

30 On the Sidereal Bodies. 

31 On the Antiquities of Fayette County, Ken¬ 

tucky 

32 Many other Scientific A literary essays, in 

W M 

33 Ichthyology of the River Ohio, containing 38 

Genera and 110 Species, mostly new Lex¬ 
ington 

34 Remarks on the Convolvulaceac, Braxelle An¬ 

nals Sc 

35. Reform of the Genus Lyrimachla. Ditto 

36 On Hybrid Animals, the Mania Ceonyx, Vla- 

cum Ac. Do 

V Printed In 1822 

37 Psyche or the Immortality of the Soul Lex¬ 

ington 

38. The Coimonist or 15 Tracts on Natural His¬ 
tory Do 

3V Florula Mandencnsla. 

40 Monography of Brachiopites. Bruxelles 

41 Principles of Osmlcs or Classification of all the 

Vegetable odors Bruxelles. 

42 On 18 new families of Dicotyle Plants Lon¬ 

don. 

43 Review of Zoology In the United States. 

44 Survey of all the Meteors. London 

VI Printed in 1823 

43. Classification of Cephalopode Animals, Brux¬ 
elles. 

46. Description of 2 new genera of parasite Animals 

47. CTbls number and title omitted by Rafine*que.J 

48 Description A figures of 30 new Atlantic Fishes. 

49 Many other Meraoln in European Journals. 

50. Erpetology of the United States First part, 

the Turtles.—Ac , Ac., Ac. 

VII Manuscripts read to the Kentucky Institute 

51. History of the Shawanee Nation. 

52. On (be Geology of Kentucky. 

53. On the Three great Aboriginal Nations of 

North America, the Taiegans, Iztakans sod 
Ogu xians 

54 On a new kind of opium called oplcrine. pro¬ 
duced by a new Kentucky plant, the Ere- 

msJIm epicrina. 

53 Description of the falls of the Cumberland 
River with maps. 
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54. On the Physical Geography of North America 
57 On the Elevation of land in Kentucky with 
Views, 

VIII Manuscripts already publiihed 

38. Lectures on Public Instruction, the human 
mind &r 

59 Lectures on Botany and MedicaJ Botany 

60 Lectures nn Zoology and Animals 

61 Lectures on Mineralogy and Geology 

IX Manuscripts sent for publication 

62 Monography ol the Genus Trillium 20species 

63 Terrestrial Conrhology of Kentucky 

64 Slnopsis of 50 new Quadrupeds of North 

America. 

65 Physical Map of the River Ohio 

66 Flora of the State of Ohio or Catalogue of its 

plants 

67. Annals of Kentucky, abridgement of the An¬ 
cient history from earliest times to 1780 

68 Enumeration and description of all the Ancient 

Monuments of North America about 1800 of 
which 510 are found In Kentucky. 

69 Itinerary of Soto and Moacota in the United 

States between 1539 & 1543, including the 
discovery oI Tennessee, Kentucky, Alabama, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, Illinois &c. 

X Unpublished Manuscripts 

70 Principles of Orcology and Cartography or the 

Study of Mountain! and Valleys. 

71 Analysis of the human Mind and will 

72 Theory of the Invisible Worlds. 

73 Sometry or the Geometry of irregular Bodies 
74. Social and political Harmony 

75 Description of 20 New Genera and 100 New 

Specie* of Plants from Kentucky, Illinois, 
Missouri, Ohio &c 

76 Ornithology of Kentucky, 250 species. 

77. Monography of the Salamanders of North 
Amcr fig 

78 Description of Several new physical Instru¬ 

ments, such as the Nemcter, Plato meter. 
Phonometer, Stereometer, Sclerometer, Spiro¬ 
meter. Diploecope Ac. 

79 Geology of the River Hudson fig 

80. Recollections of SJdly, Mt Etna Ac 

81. VUit to the Asores Island In 1815, 

82. Fossil Conchology of Kentucky. 

83. Monography of the American Trikibitem, Bi- 

lobites A a new genus Isoctomesa. 

84. New Elements o( Cryptography or Secret 

Writing. 

85. Elements of Universal Phonology 

86. Memoirs on the American Languages 

87. Description of the Ancient Monuments of 

Kentucky and the Surrounding States with 
100 plans, Views 


88 Picture ol Kentucky or Statistical Descrip¬ 

tion Ac 

89 Statistical and physical Map of Kentucky, 16 

miles to the inch. 

90 Annals of the ancient Hivtory of North America. 

91 Travels in the States ol Vermont, Connecticut, 

New York, New Jersey, Pentylvania, Dela¬ 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, 
Indiana, Illinois, &c 

92 Tellua or Chronologlral Annals of the Earth, 

includ* the astronomical, geological and his¬ 
torical period of its existence and revolutions, 
with the Annals of Nations, Empires, Con¬ 
federations, Ac 

93 Picture of all the Ancient Inhabitants of North 

America, divided in 12 nations and 1000 
Tribes. 

94 Thoughts on philosophical Subjects 

95 Amenities of Nature or Collection of 150 Tracis 

on all the branches of Physical Know ledge 

96 Medical and physical Kmays, about 50 

97 Several small Poems. Despondency, Smiles, 

Tecumseh, Sense and Beauty, Conjugal Love. 
Ac 

98 Many poetical trifles m English, french and 

Italian 

99 On 50 New Medical plants of North America 
100. Decimals and vocabularies in about 200 Lan¬ 
guages 


Lexington K' 1“ July, 1824’* 

Kespkcteu Sis I 

A Letter of ynurs printed in some Journals and 
directed lo the Moderator of a Society for promoting 
Comunitirs, has given me the first knowledge of such 
a useful and philanthropic Establishment As your 
Letter does not mention the name of the person to 
whom it is directed, nor of the place in Virginia 
where their Settlement Is forming, and I wish to 
know more or the plan, I have written the enclosed 
letter, and taken the Llbeity to send it through 
your means, trace you must be able to transmit it, 
and know to whom, by filling the blank name of 
•aid moderator It would gratify me to know hi* 
name and the place of the settlement undertaken. 

The Circulars and Catalogues of the first Bo¬ 
tanical, Agricultural and Medical Garden in the 
Western States, which I have succeeded to establish 
in Lexington, have lately been sent to you 

Mr Humphrey Marshall is publishing a second 
edition of a history of, Kentucky carried to the 
present time I have furnished him on Introduction 
or sketch of the Ancient History, of this Region, 
which will form a pamphlet by Itself. A Copy will 
be sent to you in a short time You will perceive 
that 1 have begun to explore with some attention 

" Letter in Jtfmva Pipers, Massachusetts Historical 
Society. 
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the wide and fruitful field of American Ethnology 
I am collecting materials for a more extended Work 
or Works on the Ancient History, Antiquities, Lan¬ 
guages and Ethnology of North America Com¬ 
parative Philology Is now becoming in Europe the 
base of History and I have atudyed it deeply, com¬ 
paring 400 Eastern languages with about 83 Ameri¬ 
can languages of which 1 have Vocabularies, and 
ha\c succeeded to class them like Klaproth & 
Adelung have classed the Eastern Nations. 

The object of this exordium is to prevail upon you 
(knowing that such an undertaking mult meet your 
approbation) to furnish me if in tour power with 
some additional American Vocabularies I have 
written In various ports and even to South-America 
and Mexico, in order to collect additional materials, 
but I do not know where to apply for the unpublished 
Vocabularies collected by Lewis and Clarke and am 
told that they msv lie in your possession, or at least 
Copies of them, likewise many Vocab collected by 
Pike and others The languages or Dialects which 1 
am anxious to nee, not haviDg met them yet in any 
printed Work nre the following, 

Chopunish All the Creek dialects 

Columbia dialects except Muscolgre A Uchee 

Cadue of Louisiana & Ccrria Ac 
Comanchee Texas or Teguaa Ac. 

All the Nations of Louisiana mentioned by Pike, 
except those on the Miasoun 
All the Languages of Mexico except the Altec, 
Tocunchi and Darien 

If any of these Vocabularies are in your possession' 
or you can inform me where they are to he found, 
you will render a service to Science liy informing 
me, and suitable means may be found to have copies 
or extracts taken from them 

Can you favor me with a copy of the Prospectus 
of the University of Virginia? or if not printed yet 
could you favor me with the names of all the Trustees 
of that Institution? 

Who are the Professors selected to teach the 
Various departments of Natural History, Ancient 
History, Comparative Philology, Archeology, Eth¬ 
nology, Agriculture and Geography?’ 1 


"This was RafiBasque's last Inquiry about the uni¬ 
versity In JefTcnmn'g reply to this letter, which follows, 
it is interesting to observe that he did not answer Refines- 
que's questions shout professors or mention the university 
Before the dste of Jefferson's reply, Francis Gilmer, of 
Virginia, had been sent to Europe, by Jefferson, to engsge 


I propose to publish soon a Picture of Kentucky 
and have prepared a new map of this State, Geo¬ 
logical and Statistical 

My discoveries and maps of the Ancient Monu¬ 
ments of North America, must I fear be aent to 
Europe for Publication, they are too numerous to 
warrant their publication In this Continent 
I remain respectfully 
Your Obed* S' 

C S Kapinbsqus Ph D 

Mont" Aug 11,24’* 
Sib 

It is with regret 1 am obliged to return your letter 
for want of a recollection of the name of the person 
for whom it is destined and entire Ignorance of the 
place where hu society la settled, if they have made 
any settlem* among the thousand letters a year 
which have been accumulating with me for 60 
years, it is impossible for me to find any particular 
one unleu I know under what name to look for It 

I formerly had a considldc collection of Indian 
vocabularies the great part of which were lost in my 
removal from Washington and the residue sent to 
the Hist CommM ni the Ph Soc at Phila it is not 
therefore in my power to contribute any thing to 
the enlargement of the pamphlet you have been so 
kind as to send me, A for which I pray yod to accept 
my thanks, and for a reason equally strong that I am 
become from age and debility so entirely unequal to 
the labors of writing that I have been obliged to 
withdraw from all correspdee whatever it is time 
for me to resign to younger hands the cares of litera¬ 
ture and all other rare* whatever to which, while I 
had power, I have been always willingly subservient 
with my regret that I cannot be useful to your labors 
accept assurance* of my respectful considn 

Th.J 

Mr Raffinbsqvb 


professors for thr university On Much 5, 1825, the 
Board of Visitors of the university p asse d the following 
resolution "Resolved, that Doctor John Patton Emmet, 
of New York, be appointed p r of essor of the echool of nat¬ 
ural history " With this appointment Rafineaqur last his 
last chance of holding a professorship at the university 

What did RaAnesque kne and what did the University 
of Virginia lose by hn failure to be appointed to the faculty 
of the university) Wa on only surmise that bath would 
hsvs gained considerably by tbs appointment. 

** Letter in J*£trton Paptn, Massachusetts Historical 
Society. 
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Wb have heard, during thia meeting, of several 
two-hundredth anniversaries. The American 
Philosophical Society wai A kind as to invite me 
to apeak on a four-hundredth anniversary I ap¬ 
preciate highly thia opportunity which was gi\ en 
to me to address this distinguished group on 
Copernicus. In 1543, four hundred yean ago, 
Copernicus died. This year was in a certain 
sense also the year of the birth of the Copemicnn 
system. His great book, The Revolutions of the 
Celestial Bodies, was published in the same 
year 1543. 

However, to keep in line with the general spirit 
of this meeting, we may ask whether there is 
some connection between Copernicus' great book 
and American history. The answer is “yes, and 
very much so." When this book was published, 
nearly fifty years had paused since Columbus dis¬ 
covered America. This event was one of Coper¬ 
nicus' starting points. He refen in one of the 
first pages of his book to this discovery as the 
final proof of the spherical shape of the earth 
(Incidentally, he does not mention Columbus and 
says, as a matter erf course, that "America is 
named after her discoverer.") The earth was 
now definitely a globe, and. to speak in terms of 
today, "global thinking” could start. 

To understand a phenomenon means to in¬ 
terpret our present experience as the repetition 
O l a similar phenomenon of the past. This is 
true in science, but it is true as well in history 
Today, we understand the French Revolution 
better than our parents did because we are con¬ 
temporaries of the Russian revolution, and we 
understand the Copernican revolution better 
than nineteenth century scientists did becau se we 
are contemporaries of the Einsteinian revolution 

Let us formulate the central problem of all 
philosophy of science in the simplest possible 
terms. We have to face two worlds on me 
side, that of our sense observations, e. in 
astronomy, the observed positions of the stars in 
the sky; on the other ride, that of the general 
principles of science such As the law of gravita¬ 
tion, the principle of relativity, etc. To what 


extent or to what degree are these general prin¬ 
ciples justified by those sense observations? 

This sounds simple enough, hut to appreciate 
the immense gap between these two worlds 
means to start grasping the central problem of 
all philosophy of science Unfortunately, the 
pedagogical effort of science teachers has been 
often directed towards camouflaging this gap 
If, however, the very goal of science teaching is 
to help the students in the understanding of 
nature, the actual depth and width of that gap 
has to be emphasized over and over again. The 
state of mind acquired by the average student of 
science as the result of inadequate training has 
been largely responsible for the failure to appreci¬ 
ate exactly the philosophical meaning of the 
Copernican revolution 

Only recently, under the violent impact of 
twentieth ceutury physics, particularly the The¬ 
ory of Relativity, have the eyes of science stu¬ 
dents been opened and has the meaning of the 
Copernican revolution become clear 

If we look into a typical textbook or listen to 
an average teacher, we would learn before 
Copernicus, men believed in the testimony of 
their senses telling them that our earth is at rest 
and that the planet Jupiter traverses in twelve 
years a closed orbit on the celestial sphere and 
that this curve contains twelve loops Finally, 
Copernicus recognized the fallacy of this testi¬ 
mony and proved that “in reality" our earth is 
in motion and that the planet Jupiter traverses 
"ui reality” a smooth circle arouml the sun as 
center Copernicus exposed the illusions of our 
senses. Human reason thus scored a dear vic¬ 
tory in Its struggle against "naive" sense ex¬ 
perience. 

This description of Copernicus' achievement 
seems to me, conservatively speaking, inade¬ 
quate. The foot* traced by the planets are by 
no means a sort of 'optical illusion and the 
immobility of the earth isn’t either. As a 
matter of fact, the planet Jupiter actually 
traverses every year a loop with respect to a 
system of reference which partidpates in the 
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annual revolution of the earth But the same 
Jupiter traverses just as truly every twelve years 
a smooth circle with respect to the system of 
fixed stars. Neither the loops nor the smooth 
circle are results of our “ naive” sense experience. 
They are two different diagrams representing one 
and the same set of sense observations. There¬ 
fore, the interpretation of Copernicus' achieve¬ 
ment as a victory of abstract reason over naive 
sense experience is hardly justifiable 

However, we meet occasionally a second inter¬ 
pretation which says almost the opposite of the 
first one The hard facts of our sense experience 
became more and more incompatible with medi¬ 
eval philosophy, which had its roots in specula¬ 
tive reasoning rather than in sense observation 
Copernicus finally decided to overthrow the 
obsolete doctrines of Aristotle and Ptolemy and 
scored a victory for experience in its struggle 
against pure speculation As a matter of fact, 
Copernicus was not particularly " tough minded,” 
if we may use the famous phrase of William 
James to describe the empirical scientist as 
distinct from ihe "tender minded" believer in 
pure reasoning No new facts find been dis¬ 
covered by Copernicus, which had forced him to 
abandon the geocentric doctrine The astro¬ 
nomical tables calculated from the Copermcan 
system were in no better agreement with the 
observed positions of the stars than the previous 
tables. 

Therefore we have to start from the fact that 
the Copermcan revolution meant neither a vic¬ 
tory of reason over the illusion of our senses nor 
a victory of hard facts over pure speculation 
To be sure, Copernicus invented a new pattern 
of description for our observations. Hu genius 
manifests itself in the beautiful simplicity of this 
pattern 

Copernicus died in 1543. The Roman Holy 
Office did not utter on official judgment on the 
Copermcan system until 1616, seventy-three 
years after Copernicus' death Thu Roman 
verdict will give*us the best hint about the 
philosophical meaning of the Copern ican revolu¬ 
tion. For the verdict considered specifically the 
philosophical merit of (he new system. The 
Copern lean theory was called "philosophically 
^foolish and absurd ” 

Bur not even Copernicus' greatest opponents 
ever doubted that his system meant a great ad¬ 
vance in astronomy The general opinion in 
these quarters Was that the heliocentric system Is 
"astronomically true,” or as It was sometimes 


phrased, “mathematically true,” but in any case 
"philosophically false or oven absurd.” 

We have to do here with a conflict between two 
conceptions of truth. This conflict has existed 
through the ages and has created quite often a 
great confusion of mind. Thu double meaning 
of truth has never been dramatized as clearly os 
by the Copermcan revolution and its repercus¬ 
sions. To understand and to evaluate this con¬ 
flict is the great lesson we can learn from the 
history of the Copermcan ideas. 

The medieval philosopher St Thomas Aquinas 
described very distinctly two different criteria 
of truth 

Thrre are two ways to prove the truth of an 
suertkm The tint way consists in proving the 
truth of a principle from which this assertion follows 
logically. In this way, one proves in physics the 
uniformity of the motion of the celestial spheres 
The second way does not consist in proving a prin¬ 
ciple from which our assertion can be derived but in 
assuming our assertion tentatively and in deriving 
results from it which can be compared with our 
observations In this way one derives. In Astrology, 
the consequences of the hypothesis of eccentrics or 
epicycles concerning the motion of celestial bodies 
However, we cannot conclude in this way that the 
same assumptions cannot be derived, perhaps, from 
a different hypothesis also (Free translation from 
.Ssmma T\eok>[ica ) 

If a statement of astronomy met only the 
second criterion, the agreement with observed 
facta, it was termed "mathematically true" 
Only if it met alio the first criterion, * e. if it 
could be derived from an evident principle, was 
it recognized to be "philosophically true.” 
Since Aristotle’s physics was supposed to be 
derived from evident principles, "to be philo¬ 
sophically true” meant practically "to be In 
agreement with Aristotelean physics." 

As Copernicus had been anxious lest his system 
might not be philosophically true in this sense, 
he feared some trouble on tbe part of theologians 
who were strict believers in Aristotelean phi¬ 
losophy He looked for advice on how to behave 
in this situation, and strange as it may seem to 
us, the Catholic churchman Copcrpicui asked a 
Lutheran theologian from Nuerenberg how to 
avoid trouble Tbe Nuerenberg scholar, Om¬ 
an der, answered him in a letter of 1541: 

As for my part, I have always felt about hy¬ 
potheses that they see not article* of faith but bases 
of calculation. Even if they are (alee, it doe* not 
matter much provided that they describe the ob- 
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served phenomena correctly. It would, there¬ 
fore, be an excellent thing for you to play up a little 
on tbit point in your preface For you would 
appease in thia way Arutoteleani and theologians, 
the opposition of whom you fear 

This advice meant precisely that Copernicus 
should not claim “philosophical truth'' for his 
system but should be satisfied with a claim for 
"mathematical truth ” 

But Copernicus did not like this compromise 
He claimed ha Bystem to be at least as philo¬ 
sophically true as the Plolcniean system, and 
perhaps even more so In this way a conflict 
flared up, the issue of which was a very subtle 
distinction Was the Copern lean doctrine a true 
description of the Universe or was it merely an 
hypothesis which served to calculate the posi¬ 
tions of the stars? And how did Copernicus 
himself look upon this question? Most of the 
scientists of today are accustomed to regard 
every theory as a working hypothesis only, and 
would hardly be prepared to give serious thought 
to that subtle distinction which is rather an issue 
of the philosophy of science But if wc go a 
little deeper into the logical structure of science, 
we have to recognize that, aa a matter of fact, 
every scientific theory, of whatever period, had 
to meet the two requirements of a “ true theory " 
which were already familiar to rhomas Aquinas. 
In reality, no theory was accepted merely because 
it was a good working hypothesis. In every 
period of the history of science a theory had to 
be in agreement with the general principle* of 
physics. The physicists of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury would have hardly admitted a theory which 
had been in disagreement with the principle of 
the conservation of energy 

For that reason, practically every theory has 
been a compromise between these two require¬ 
ments. This is particularly true for the Ptol- 
emean system Wc read and hear frequently 
that the Ptolemean .system was in agreement 
with the Ariatotelcan philosophy and physics. 
But Copernicus, we are told, disturbed this har¬ 
mony and advanced a theory which would 
contradict explicitly the laws of medieval physics. 
This was certainly not the opinion of the medi¬ 
eval philosophers themselves. One of the basic 
principles of medieval physics was the law that 
tertestrial bodies move in rectilinear paths 
towards the earth or away from the earth while 
celestial bodies move in circular orbits with the 
earth aa center, but the Ptolemean system 
assumes that sun and planets traverse eccentric 


circles or epicycles the center of which is not 
the earth Therefore the Ptolemean system 
could not be regarded as philosophically true, 
but at most as a hypothesis which might serve 
as a basis of calculation 

Thomas Aquinas judged the Ptolemean system 
as follows 

The assumptions made by the Astronomers are not 
necessarily true Although these hypotheses seem 
to be In Bgreemcnl with the observed phenomena we 
must not claim that thev are true Perhaps one 
could explain the observed motion of the celestial 
bodies in a different way which has not been dis¬ 
covered up lo this time 

The Arabic philosopher Averroes (of the 
twelfth century) and hia school emphasized very 
strictly the philosophical criterion of truth and 
declined to ascribe any truth value to the 
Ptolemean system Sava Averroes 

The astronomers stmt fiom the assumption that 
these (eccentric or rpicyclic) orbits exist From this 
assumption they derive results which are In agree¬ 
ment with our sense observations But thev have 
not proved by any means that the presuppositions 
from whiih they started are, In turn, necessary 
causes of these observations In this case, only the 
observed results arc known but the principles them¬ 
selves are unknown, for the principles cannot be 
Jognailv derived from the results Therefore new 
research work is necessary in order to find the “true 11 
astronomy, which can lie derived from the (rue 
principles of physic* As n matter of fart, today 
there is no astronomy at all, and whal we call 
astronomy Is in agreement with our computations 
but not with the physical reality. 

The common opinion among the philosopher* 
was rather that the true picture of the universe 
cannot be discovered by the astronomer who is 
restricted to find out what hypotheses are in 
agreement with observed facts If different 
hypotheses meet this requirement, science cannot 
decide which is true and, os the Jewish medieval 
philosopher, Moses Mnimonkles. puts it “Man 
knows only these poor mathematical theories 
about the heaven, and only God knows the real 
motion of the heaven and their causes ” 

It is certain, therefore, that before the Coper- 
mcan revolution, no theory of the motions of the 
celestial bodies existed which would meet both 
criteria of truth. There was in every theory a 
discrepancy between mathematical and philo¬ 
sophical truth Against this background we 
have to interpret the famous dedication letter 
which Copernicus published as a preface to his 
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great book and in which he recommended his 
work to the goodwill of Pope Paul III. 

Copernicus affirms that he did not advance hia 
new theory at the motion* of the heaven* In a 
spirit of opposition against the established doc¬ 
trine. His only motive was his conviction that 
there was no established doctrine. The hy¬ 
pothesis of a circular motion of planets around 
the earth as center did not account for the ob¬ 
served facts, and the hypotheses of eccentrics or 
epicycles were not in agreement with the general 
principles of physics which required uniform 
circular motions around the earth as center. 
Since no doctrine existed which could be regarded 
as “true" from the philosophical as fropn the 
mathematical angle, Copernicus felt free to sug¬ 
gest a new hypothesis assuming the mobility of 
the earth. 

This hypothesis accounted for the observed 
motions nearly as well as the Ptolemean theory 
of epicycles, but removed some of the epicycles 
The motions of the planets became now circular 
orbits around the sun as center—except for the 
epicycles which were necessary to account for 
the inequalities in the motion of planets. In any 
case there were fewer epicycles and more homo- 
centnc orbits in the Copemican, than in the Ptol¬ 
emean, system Therefore Copernicus claimed 
that his theory was in some sense nearer to the 
requirements of Anstotelean physics than the 
geocentric system. The Ptolemean system was 
a compromise between the two criteria of truth 
Copernicus claimed that his system was in the 
same sense a compromise and, as he believed, 
a better one 

In any case, Copernicus claimed to give in 
his theory a true picture of the Universe, true 
in every sense of the word By a strange co¬ 
incidence, Copernicus' book was edited by the 
some Osiander of Nuerenberg whose advice 
Copernicus did not like to follow We under- 
stami now the famous words of the editor's 
preface, which had been originally ascribed to 
the author himseff but which reflects only the 
editor's opinion. “The hypotheses of this book 
are not necessarily true nor even probable. Only 
one thing matters. They must lead by com¬ 
pulation to results which are in agreement with 
the observed phenomena.” 

While Copernicus tried to achieve the com¬ 
promise by arguing that his theory is to a large 
extent in agreement with the principles of 
Aristotelean (Shyslc*, Galileo Galilei, in his 
famous Dialogue on th*£of*rniui% and Ptolemean 


World Systems, went a good deal further in the 
overthrow of medieval science. He no longer 
attempted to reach the compromise by adjusting 
his working hypotheses to the requirements of 
the established principles of physics. On the 
contrary, he ventured to adjust the principles of 
physics to the best suitable working hypotheses 
Thu meant to drop the bulk of Aristotelean 
physics and to start a movement in science which 
led in time to the philosophy of science which 
we would call today positivism or pragmatism 
The two criteria of truth which were for medieval 
thinkers like St Thomas Aquinos two distinct 
requirements, have fused more and more in one 
•ingle requirement to derive the best description 
of the observed phenomena from the simplest 
possible principles, while these principles are 
justified solely by the fact that they permit this 
derivation. 

Galileo’* ideas were not brought into a co¬ 
herent system of proposition* until Isaac Newton 
advanced his celebrated Laws of Motion in his 
Mathematical Principles of Natural Philosophy. 
Thu book appeared In 1687, approximately 150 
years after the Coperrucan revolution. From 
the Newtonian principles the Copemican doc¬ 
trines could be logically derived. Therefore, to 
the believer in these principles, the Copemican 
system was now true in tho full sense of the 
word, philosophically and mathematically true 

Let us now ask what did the Copemican hy¬ 
pothesis look like when it was derived from the 
Newtonian principles? It said that the earth is 
rotating with respect to absolute space and that 
the planet Jupiter traverses smooth circular 
orbit* with respect to absolute space But 
Newton himself was very well aware that "speed 
relative to absolute space” has no operational 
meaning, to use P. W. Bridgman’s term, t *., that 
by no physical experiment can the speed of a 
body in rectilinear motion with respect to abso¬ 
lute spare be measured. * 

Therefore, the Newtonian system of principles 
is not a logically coherent system within the 
domain of physics, Newton himself restored 
logical coherence by enlarging hia system of 
physical statements by the addition of some 
theological propositions. At we read in Burtt's 
book on the Ustapkysical Foundations of Modern 
Physical Science, 

Certainly, at lasst God mutt know whether any 
given motion is absolute or reistlvs. The divine 
consciousness furnishes the ultimate centre of refer¬ 
ence for absolute motion. Moreover the animism 
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la Newton's conception oI force play* a part in the 
premiere of the portion God la the ultimate 
originator*of motion. Thu* real or absolute motion 
fa the last analyali la the expenditure of divine 
energy. Whenever the divine intelligence it cogni¬ 
zant of euch an expenditure the motion io added to 
the system of the world must be absolute 

Under the influence of the spirit of the 
eighteenth century the mixing of theology into 
science began to be regarded as illegitimate 
Strange as it may be, by the abandonment of 
theological argument the Newtonian physics lost 
logical coherence 

Burtt says very correctly “When in the 20th 
century Newton's conception of the world was 
gradually shorn of its religious relations, the 
ultimate justification for absolute space and time 
as he had portrayed them disappeared and the 
entities were left empty." 

Therefore the new principles of physics from 
which the Copemican theory could be derived 
were far from being satisfactory. The "philo¬ 
sophical'truth" of the Copemican system was 
still a doubtful thing. 

Towards the end of the nineteenth century, 
Ernst Mach exposed very specifically the logical 
in coherency of the Newtonian Mechanics as a 
purely physical system. He claimed on good 
grounds that the principles from which the 
Copemican system was derived are essentially 
theological or metaphysical principles. As Avcr- 
roes had in the period of the Ptolcmean system, 
Ernst Mach claimed in the nineteenth century' 
we have no true astronomy, if "true” means 
derived from a coherent system of principles of 
physics 

Mach asked for the removal of the conception 
of absolute space from physics and for a new 
physics which contains only terms which have 
within physics, to speak again with Bridgman, 
operational meaning. 

This program, however, was not earned out 
until Einstein created his general theory of 
relativity artd gravitation between 1911 and 
1915 This theory, as a matter of fact, was the 
first system of purely physical pnndples from 
which the Copemican system of planetary mo¬ 
tion* could be derived. But the description of 
these motions looked now very different from 
'the way it had looked as derived from Newton's 
principle*. The conception of absolute space 
was no longer present. Therefore the statement 
of the rotation of the earth and of the smooth 


circular orbits of the planets had now to be 
formulated quite differently. 

From Einstein's pnndples one could derive the 
description of the motions of celestial bodies 
relative to any system of reference One could 
demonstrate that the description of the motion 
of planets becomes particularly simple if one 
used the system of fixed stars as a system of 
reference, but there was no objection to using 
none the less the earth as system of reference 
In this case, one obtains a description in which 
the earth is at rest and the fixed stars are in a 
rotational motion. What appears to be in the 
Copemican heliocentric system the centrifugal 
forcc«of the rotating earth becomes in the geo¬ 
centric system a gravitational effect of the 
rotating fixed stars upon the earth. 

The Copemican system became for the first 
time in its history not only mathematically but 
also philosophically true But at the same 
moment the geocentric system became philo¬ 
sophically true, also The system of reference 
had lost all philosophical meaning For each 
astronomical problem, one had to pick the system 
of reference which rendered the simplest descrip¬ 
tion of the motions of the celestial bodies 

involved 

The reception of the Einsteinean revolution 
by the scientists of the twentieth century reminds 
us in many respects of the reception of the 
Copemican revolution by the scientists of the 
sixteenth century Thu comparison might help 
us to understand the philosophical meaning 
of both 

We may take as an example the way Einstein 
deals with the contraction of moving bodies in 
the direction of their motion The verdict of 
quite a few twentieth century physicists was: the 
theory of relativity permits us to derive the ob¬ 
served phenomena from hypothetical principles 
but it does not give a physical explanation of the 
contraction. Tins was an exact repetition of the 
Roman verdict against the Copemican system. 
For the meaning was- the Theory of Relativity 
maybe "mathematically true" but it Is certainly 
"philosophically false ” Now "philosophically 
false" moaat "not to be in agreement with 
Newtdn's principles of physics,” while in the 
sixteenth century the some expression meant 
"not to bein agreement with Aristotle’s Physics." 

But what aje the facti affirmed by the Coper- 
nican doctrine Which are still accepted today as 
true? Copernicus proclaimed enthusiastically 
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the sun as the center of the Universe and said 
"In the center of the Universe the sun has its 
residence Who could locate this lamp in this 
beautiful temple in a different or better place 
than in the center wherefrom it can illuminate 
the whole of it simultaneously?" 

Kvcn if ae restrict the meaning of the word 
"Universe" to our galactic system, the Milky 
Way, this Universe is not spherical and the sun 
is not located in the center It has been known 
for a long tune that our galactic system has the 
shape of a lens Before the distance of very 
remote stars could be estimated, it was plausible 
to believe that our sun with our earth as at¬ 
tendant is located in the center of thi^ lens 
However, in the twentieth century new methods 
were developed to estimate the great distances of 
remote stars, to a large part by Harlow Shaplcy 
and his collaborators of the Harvard Observa¬ 
tory. In particular, Shapley found out that our 
sun is not located near the center of that lens, 
but approximately 30,000 light years away from 
it. This means that the sun with our planetary 
system is near the edge of the lens. According 
to Copernicus, we inhabitants of the earth have 
no longer the great satisfaction of being the 
center of the Universe, but we have at least the 
Bmall satisfaction of being the attendant of a 
master who has his residence at this center 
But according to Shapley, man lias lost ad 


reasons for complacency He is not even the 
attendant of a master who occupies the central 
stage of the Universe. 

Copernicus probably believed that the orbits 
of celestial bodies can be described in the best 
and simplest way by taking the sun os a body 
of reference. In our twentieth century, we 
know that this cannot be true universally. 
According to Einstein's Theory of Gravitation, 
there is no " all-purpose system of reference " 
Copernicus' suggestion to use the sun is only 
practical if wc restrict ourselves to the motions 
in our planetary system For every particular 
purpose a particular system may be the most 
suitable 

Copernicus did not discover any new fact 
which could be regarded as established for all 
eternity. But he denied to the earth the role as 
the only legitimate body of reference, he demon¬ 
strated that the sun Is the most suitable system 
for a particular purpose, and cleared the way for 
the great new truth that we have complete 
freedom in our choice of a system of reference. 

The Copcmican revolution did not wind up by 
replacing the earth as master of the Universe 
by the sun or the absolute space, but it was only 
the first step in a series of revolutions which 
climaxed, so far as wc know today, in depleting 
a democratic order of the Universe in which all 
celestial bodies play an equal part. 
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One hundred and fifty years ago a unique re¬ 
fugee colony, the destination of which was the 
North Branch of the Susquehanna, set out from 
Philadelphia In 1795 La Rochefoucauld-Lian- 
court, distinguished guest-member of the Ameri¬ 
can Philosophical Society while in exile, visited 
the new town, later devoting 20 pages of his 
Voyage dans les Flats Unis d’Amfrigue to it, 
and prophesying a prosperous future In 1903 
and 1917, L W Murray, descendant of a refugee, 
puhlished a fuller account of the colony under the 
title The Slory of Some French Refugees and 
Their "Aitium ” 1 During the past months the 
last connecting links needed to shape the story 
into a coherent whole have lieen assembled from 
national and slate archives, county records and 
papers in Tioga Point Museum, with the aid of a 
grant from the American Philosophical Society 

I 

Friendly feeling between America and the 
French people, first fanned into flame in 1777 by 
young Lafayette’s dash across the Atlantic in the 
cause of freedom, was further reinforced by the 
eight-years' residence of Benjamin Franklin at 
Pans A quaint, sturdy figure, dramatically pro¬ 
jected against the ultra-elegance of the Versailles 
Court, his homely wit, forthrightness of manner, 
and canny statesmanship won our cause substan¬ 
tial aid in the way of ships, men, and money in 
the difficult period between 1778 and 1785 Mu¬ 
tual understanding and interest received fresh 
stimulus from Thomas Jefferson’s five-year term 
as United States minister to France, during the 
years of intellectual and political effervescence 
when the Old Regime was crumbling and repub¬ 
lican ideals were emerging—from 1785 to 17W 

Therefore in 1793—a century and a half ago— 
when the French Revolution, after so brave a 
start, went for a season into reverse, and a panic- 

1 Invntigmtloi aided by a grant Iran the Poirote Fond 
of the American Philosophical Society 

* Louise Welles Murray. The slory of some Trench 
refugees and their “Asilum." Athens, Pa, 1903 fed. 2, 
1917), 


stricken Committee of Public Safety began to 
attack blindly all wlio Iiad won distinction in the 
older regime, the thoughts of refugees and exiles 
of all classes turned naturally toward our young 
republic—a Noah's Ark of safely for submerging 
Europe, in the words of Edmund Burke 

Throngs of refugees from the Continent—of¬ 
ficers, clerics, scholars, cx-memliers of the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly—were swelled by shiploads of 
fugitives from the ban Domingan colonies, where 
premature publicizing of the doctrine of equality 
had roused native-born African slaves and mulatto 
plantation-owners against each other and their 
French officials Our seaboard cities were crowded 
with refugee families Yellow fever (brought by 
the refugees) had broken out m Philadelphia, our 
national capital, and elsewhere J 

To relieve congestion, an experimental colony 
far from Philadelphia was projected, with a num¬ 
ber of prominent exiles (the Governor of Guade¬ 
loupe among them) as lackers The sile chosen 
was hundreds of miles to the north m a region 
retrieved only a dozen years from us Indian 
owners Far up on the North Branch of the 
Susquelunna, only 25 miles below the New York 
border, modem maps still show the township of 
Asylum (a name curiously metamorphosed on 
French letterheads into “Azilum”) Near liy, 
Hornet's Ferry. Dushore, and I .a Porte perpetuate 
the memory of members of tlie refugee colony 

Choice of a site so far in the wilderness, ac¬ 
cessible only by rough wagon mails or by boat, 
has puzzled many a commentator What dues 
to the mystery does history offer? Not one but 
many 

The expansive land development schemes of 
the era offer one key to the puzzle At this pe¬ 
riod Robert Morns, financier of the Revolution, 
well-known Philadelphia merchant and hanker, 
and Senator frtxn Pennsylvania in 1793, was full 
of projects for colonizing our wild lands with 
terrified and distraught families from Europe and 

1 France* S. Quid*. Trench refugee life vi the Vmled 
Stoles 1790-1WO. Baltimore, 1940 
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the Islands By the same stroke he hoped to 
repay our heavy war debt* and reestablish hii 
own private fortune The well-known Gilbert 
Stuart portrait of this period shows him in ben¬ 
evolent mood, generously bent on preferring aid 
to our former comrades-in-arms and their dis¬ 
tressed fellow-countrymen Already he and other 
Philadelphians had acquired thousands of acres 
nf wild lands in the newly annexed sections in 
western New York State and northwestern Penn¬ 
sylvania. On neighboring tracts Judge William 
Cooper (founder of Cooperstown), Captain 
Charles Williamson (at Bath), and Joseph Priest¬ 
ley's son had already commenced operations. 

Howell’s map of the previous year (1792) 
shows the Susquehanna’s serpentine course across 
a northern county named for the Chevalier de la 
Lucerne, Minister from France during our Revo¬ 
lution—a frontier county only six years earlier 
cut out of the original sprawling Northumberland 
Across the upper section of Howell's map is in¬ 
scribed the legend "Country abounding in the 
Sugar Tree," a second clue to the despatching of 
refugees from the Islands to this location. For 
many of the refugee families came from the sugar 
plantations of the French Antilles; and prominent 
Philadelphians, including Henry Drinker and Dr. 
Benjamin Rush, were interested at die moment m 
promoting a sugar industry free from the need of 
slave labor, as records of the period show. One 
of the chief occupations of the colony at Aulum 
from the outset was to be the making of maple 
sugar Later settlers report finding huge sugar 
kettles abandoned in the bush 

Prominent among those who planned the colony 
was the Vicomte Louis de Noailles (fig. 1), who 
had played a distinguished role in the siege of 
Yorktown. A full-length portrait preserved by 
his descendants shows him in martial guile, as 
befits the son of a marecfaal of France. Actually, 
Noailles appears to have been the most demo¬ 
cratic of the Aril urn group. Hu earlier career 
in the French National Assembly, where he pro¬ 
posed measures marking the final overthrow of 
feudalism, is historic. A brother-in-law of the 
Marquis de Lafayette—their wives were sisters— 
Noailles had been stationed at Newport with our 
'French allies during our War of Independence. 
Quartered_on the family of Quaker Robinson, he 
had learned English of the 16-year-old daughter 
of the family, with whom he long maintained a 
correspondence Descendants of Molly Robinson, 



Fra. I. Vleant* Louis de Noailles, 


who became the wife of John Morton, Philadel¬ 
phia merchant, live in Germantown today.* 

Noailles and his associates, reaching. Philadel¬ 
phia in the spring of 1793, at once took out citl- 
i an ship papers, and began buying op the titles to 
1,200 seres of land lying in a bend of the Susque* 
hsnna. One of the 44 maps of a second survey 
of the colony's lands, made in 1802 by Samuel 
Baird and showing among the original warrantees 
the names of many well-known Philadelphians 

‘Anna Wharton Wood. Tbs Kobfaano family and 
their nmTsspnnrtur* with the Vleotntc and VIrani awe 
de NatUet. BmU. Nnrfort Hi*. St 42, 1M2. 
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(Shippers, Strawbndges, Merediths, Whartons), 
shows (he bend selected At a point on the north¬ 
east ihe words “Standing Stone” are decipherable 
This huge slab of rock, rising out of the water on 
the west bank of the river, at the foot of a 
precipitous diff, was an old Indian landmark— 
Osunpachte The first letters from the colonists 
carry the heading “Standing Stone ” 

Mo lern guide maps locate the site, known today 
as Frenchtown, on the west hank, between two 
near-by villages in neighboring oxbows of the 
Susquehanna on the east bank—Wysnx to the 
north and Wyalusing to the south (map 1) 
Both were embryo settlements only in 1793 
Today, bridges at the two villages form the best 
approach to the site, for the highway here follows 
the east bank A short distance below, an old 
Indian lookout, Wyalusing Rocks, jutting out 500 
feet above the river, la characteristic of the 
picturesqueness of this section. For here the 
nvcr winds between precipitous wooded hills, in 
a valley not unlike the famous one of tlie I .cure 
in ok) Touraine, though no fortresses and chateaux 



crown tire cliffs Qf the Susquehanna A quarter 
of a century earlier another -group of fugitives, 
Papoonhank and his km, an agricultural colony 
of Delaware Indians, under the tutelage of Mora¬ 
vian missionaries from Bethlehem, occupied the 
flats below—known as Fncdenshutten, Tents of 
Peare Their cornfields it was that attracted the 
first pioneers to this section A plot near the 
Delaware waterfront in Philadelphia, standing 
vacant even today, is sacred to tlie memory of 
these Moravian Indians through the will of Wil¬ 
liam Penn 

Within a great oxbow of the river, guarded on 
three sides by water as by a moat, protected in the 
rear by wooded ridges, the refugee village was 
plotted by a French engineer Even today it is 
accessible only by so tortuous a route that the 
tourist often loses his direction The town was 
laid out on a gridiron pattern, like Penn’s Phila¬ 
delphia, with broad streets running north and 
south and east and west On lands long partially 
cleared by the Moravian Indians and others, forty 
to fifty houses were soon under construction, and 
an ex-cavalry officer began to direct further clear¬ 
ing and removal of stumps A surveyor’s copy of 
the original map lias been carefully preserved, 
showing a central market place and other fea¬ 
tures, With a symbolic group of refugees In 
water-color 

Noailles’ first partner was an ex-judge, royal 
governor of tlie Chatelet, sister prison of the 
Bastille, at the opening of the Revolution, An¬ 
toine Omcr Talon is said to have thrown hts own 
resources generously into the construction of the 
village, he planned for himself a hunting-lodge on 
an adjacent height—for even today tlie area is a 
favorite haunt of wild life In a miniature pre¬ 
served in the family of a refugee, Talon wears 
the red robe of the French judiciary Contrary 
to local lore, he possessed no title to nobility. 

The Articles of Agreement of the Asylum Com¬ 
pany, formed in 1794 by Robert Morris and John 
Nicholson, Comptroller-General of Pennsylvania, 
to back the refugees, printed in a small 5" * 8" 
booklet with marbled paper cover, and revised in 
1795 and 1801have been preserved In the Min¬ 
utes of the Assyhim Company (as the first secre¬ 
tary spelled it), preserved in the Congressional 
Library, Louis de Noailles is listed as one of the 
four managers, while Talon is set down as agent, 
at a salary of three thousand a year Noailles 
never established residence with the colony. When 
the news came of the death on the guillotine of 
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Fit. 2 Share of the Asylum Company erf 1794 


liia wife and other members of hia family in the 
Pans Terror, he went into business with William 
Bingham, Irving for ten years in Philadelphia and 
retaining an agency for the Asylum Company 
lands. 

On one of the early pages of the minutes, a 
meeting was scheduled for April 24, just 149 yean 
ago, in the country house of Mr Moms (an 
estate said now to be part of Fairmount Park) 
In this country house, Moms was later to barri¬ 
cade himself against the sheriff, when the Bank 
of London suspended payment and the resultant 
reverberations ran round the world, forcing many 
Americana into bankruptcy, 

Moms and Nicholson put a million acres of 
wild lands mto the Company as capital, each share 
representing 200 acres, held at two to three dollars 
an acje One of the printed shares hung framed 
in Independence flail near the Liberty Bell a 
number of years ago Two Urge ones are in 
the Tioga Point Museum collection (fig. 2), as 
are also an early account book and numerous re- 
'copied bills Among the Utter is one carrying 
Talon's endorsement m firm clear characters The 
paltry sum of 10 pounds 4 shillings Is all that is 
Involved in this slip of papeT But Talon’s name 
on another fragment found in the secret cupboard 
of King Louis at the time the Tuilerles were 
sacked in 1792 pearly cost the ex-judge both hia 
head and his fortune For that fragment carried 
a rash offer to arrange tlie escape of the King 


from Paris, if not from France, where Jacobins 
wished him held as hostage against the threat of 
invasion by his emigres brothers and their Aus¬ 
trian allies The Azilum fragment is a carpenter’s 
account, containing a reference to the building not 
only of a bakery, but of La Grande Matson This 
b-ings us to another chapter of the story. 

If 

Just to one side of the town plot, on the nver. 
colony agents prepared an 84-foot hewn-Iog house, 
no palace, but a well-planned and executed man¬ 
sion, the ground plan of the great drawing-room 
of which has been preserved, along with the de¬ 
sign of the exterior This was known in tile 
early nineteenth century as the Queen’s House 
(sometimes called by ignorant workmen the King's 
House) According to tradition, La Grande 
Matson was designed for the reception of Mane 
Antoinette and her two children, the Dauphin and 
his older sister Elizabeth, the only survivors of 
the groin) of four shown in the famous painting 
by Vigde Le Brun A portrait of the Queen 
alone, preserved by a loyal member of the colony. 
John Keating (fig 3), founder of the well-known 
Wilmington and Philadelphia family, carries the 
legend in gold letters, "Belle sur la trone, Grande 
sur i’&hafaud ” This was loaned several years 
ago to the Philadelphia Museum of Art 1 

Long before the retreat in the wilderness was 
completed, atl plots to remove the remnants of 
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the royal family from their Temple prison had 
failed, and the guillotine liad terminated the carter 
of the Queen Mother, Months elapsed, However, 
before the news reached Philadelphia, for England 
and France were at war, and privateers—an ocean 
wolf-pack, fortruimerii of the submarine—infested 
all the sea lanes of the Atlantic 

111 

Many names familiar to the historian are on 
the roster of the Pennsylvania colony Among 
them is that of Captain Denis Cottineau, fellow- 
commander with John Paul Jones in the latter's 
famous brush with the British on the English 
coast There has come down to us a fine por¬ 
trait (fig 4) from the hand of the self-taught 
refugee, Fevret de St -M&nin,' who learned en¬ 
graving from the encyclopedia to support himself 
in exile, devising a physionotrace and a pantograph 
to record exactly the profiles of all the distin¬ 
guished characters of the decade (Copies of 
more than 200 are preserved In the Corcoran Gal¬ 
lery.) Cottineau was a large share-holder in the 
Asylum Company, but, like Noailles, appears to 
have preferred residence in Philadelphia. A 
fiery-tempered Breton, with positive ideas as to 
how the company should be run, he appears to 
have been at times a thorn in the flesh to its 
managers. 

The name of another notable naval officer is 
associated with the colony, that of Captain Aris¬ 
tide du Petit-Thooars, one of its early agents 



Fm. 4. Csptsln Denis Cotttneso (Portrait by Fevrrt 
de Si -Minin) 


*J. H. Morgan. The works of M. Fevret de Saint- 
Minfin. Brooklyn Mu. Qurttrly 3' 10, 1910. 



Fro 5 Captain Arutide du Petit-Thouars (1700-1798) 
and hii ilatrr Fflurit# (176S-1H55) 


A spirited and romantic character, lie is shown in 
a family portrait (fig 5) with one of the twin 
sisters for whom he labored to prepare a retreat 
in the woods, 20 miles hack from the river 
(Dushore today) Filiciti preserved her brother's 
letters and journals, the publication of which has 
been lately completed after more than a century’s 
delay 7 Aristide also had a delightful botanist 
brother, Aubert, worthy to rank with John and 
William Bart ram, but marooned for the duration 
in the Indian Ocean on ile de France, whose 
orchids and other flora absorbed his attention till 
the tumult of the Revolution parsed 

An old schoolmate of the captain’s, the Duke de 
la Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, another devoted roy¬ 
alist who had vainly offered to extricate King 
rxmis from the clutches of the Pans mob, visited 
the colony in 1795. Forced to flee for his own 
life, the duke, known to your Society as an econo¬ 
mist and philanthropist, sojourned for a number 
of months in Philadelphia, where be found a spe¬ 
cial welcome In the Chew mansion Part of the 
somewhat somber but absorbing private diary be 
kept here has appeared in French periodicals. 

7 Bervusc du Pettt-Thouara. AritlUt Aubrrt Pttil- 
Thooart, hhot fAbooklr, Itilrts H doetmmlj mM*U, 
Paris, 1927 
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The entirety is promised us some day in an Amer¬ 
ican edition * 

In 1795, in the month of May, the duke set 
out on his travels, gathering impressions of the 
country for his 8-volume Voyage published in 
1799 by Du Pont Journeying on horse hark up 
the Susquehanna, lie stopped two weeks at Azilum 
with an old friend, the Marquis de Blacons, 
turned storekeeper in exile (The marquis was 
one of eight for whom Jefferson gave a final din¬ 
ner, at Lafayette’s request, shortly before leaving 
Europe ) Liancourt's map shows Asylum and 
the Loyalsnck, a stream emptying into the West 
branch of the Susquehanna, along whose course 
the Asylum lands Interlocked with or overlapped 
those of Joseph Priestley. The 20,000-acre clear¬ 
ing m the maple sugar zone entered on this mAp 
was probably a departure from the duke's custo¬ 
mary caution and veracity. Much of this area is 
stiQ heavily wooded today During the duke’s stay 
at Azilum, the residents drew up a petition for a 
school, roads, and bluoded stock for their farm¬ 
lands, undoubtedly at his instigation He was a 
friend of the English agriculturist, Arthur Young, 
and had introduced many improvements on his 
estate in Normandy 

In the picturesque region along the Loyalsnck, 
a mountain trout-stream foaming over boulders 
between heavily timbered ridges and knobs that 
rue 2,000 feet above the valley, an agent of the 
colony, Charles Boulogne, met his death in 1796, 
in a whirlpool swollen by midsummer thunder¬ 
storms A certain suspicion of foul play hangs 
over the incident One of the first acts of the 
Asylum Company had been to cut a post-road 
through the wilderness toward the West Branch 
to shorten the route to Philadelphia Near this 
point, known today os Hillsgrove, the French road 
merged with the older Wallis pack-horse trail to 
Muncy Boulogne, returning at nightfall, mis¬ 
took u candle high In John Hill's cabin window 
for the accustomed light at the ford, and spurred 
his horse over the bank into the poo! His body 
and a few of bis papers were recovered, many 
company documents are said to have been lost. 
He was buned in an unmarked grave. Crude tri- 
■* angular stones lu the same tiny churchyard today 
indicate the resting-place of the Hills, 

In 1798 there came anotlier traveller in exile, 

• Samuel Brack, in ■ manuscript in the Society*! Li¬ 
brary, hu left us,a vMd rlretrh of thi< first g eu ll o na n 
of the extinct Versailles Court, living In poverty in an 
obscure alley "with only hti ten fingers as servahti," 


Comte Colbert de Mtulevner, whose journal * with 
its water-color sketches of scenes along the way 
was edited with notes In 1935 by Chinard. Maule- 
vrier's river views are more alluring than his un¬ 
flattering self-portrait, showing a cadaverous man 
and horse and dog, suggestive of Ichabod Crane 
or the lean Knight of the Windmills Among his 
sketches is the Northumberland home of Joseph 
Priestley, in its mountain setting The comte 
vuuted Azilum also, recording somewhat dismal 
impressions of the outward scene, with girdled 
trees still standing He reports, however, an in¬ 
teresting social group holding nightly musicals 
in Iji Grande Matson, having somehow succeeded 
in transporting a piano hundreds of miles into 
the wilderness What they sang and played— 
Mozart, Gluck, -Scarlatti, airs from Gr&ry’s Rich¬ 
ard Coeur de Lion —surely not “£a ira,” or the 
"Carmagnole,” is still an object of research 

IV 

What remains of the colony today? The titled 
colonists returned to France when the Reign of 
Terror passed and the Napoleonic regime appeared 
to offer stability A number of the bourgeoisie 
remained, however, intermarrying with local fami¬ 
lies, and spreading out over the countryside. The 
widow d’Autremont and two sons remained in 
America, one son going back m the wake of 
Talleyrand, another distinguished visitor at the 
colony I-e Fevres, Provosts, La Portes, and 
Brevosts settled permanently in the vicinity, one 
of the group advertising in 1801 the opening of a 
school for teaching French, “a language which 
has become the common tongue of Europe, and 
which sincere friendship between the American 
and French people will render necessary to young 
gentlemen who intend to follow the political or 
merchantile life”—an admonition worth reviving 

Charles Hornet and his wife, formerly of the 
royal entourage in the Tuileries, were among 
those who remained, their sons and grandchildren 
farming the countryside across the nver, giving 
their name to Hornet’s Ferry, and building a 
great gristmill with nee and water-wheel. A 

1 Colbert de Mauler rfcr Voyage darn fialMeure ire 
Stall-Unis el as Codade, fail tn 1791, Pari 1, Voyage 
nr let herds de la Susquehanna, pp. 12-13, and Par l 2, 
Voyage at Niagara el an Canada, pp. 33-34 (Ed, by 
Gilbert Chinard,) Baltimore, 1931 (The edition is il¬ 
lustrated with 20 reprodnetiosu of the water-color sketches 
made by the journalist en route from Philadelphia to 
Harrisburg and Sanbury, and from Burlington to Wilkes- 
Barre and Niagara.) 
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portrait of Charles, Jr, whose fine open counte¬ 
nance is said to closely resemble his father's, lias 
been preserved Teachers, physicians, musicians, 
are among his descendants 

What remains of the village site itself, so care¬ 
fully plotted and laid out m 1793? Azilum ter¬ 
race today is largely farmland, with scattered 
homesteads clustered about a white-steepled church, 
with a frieze of fleur-de-hs below the belfry 
Locally it carries the name of Frenchlown The 
Queen’s House is gone, but just off its site stands 
the hundred-year-old homestead of the son of an 
emigri, John La Porte When the others with¬ 
drew, the affairs of the colony were left in the 
hands of his father, Barthelemy, who had married 
an English girl said to have been of the same 
stock as Benjamin Franklin. John La Porte be¬ 
came in turn judge, Speaker of the House in the 
State Legislature, and congressman, foremost in 
the development of improvements in this section 
In the gahle of his country residence (lie built a 
second home in the county seat, Towauda) there 
is a small palladium window m the gable, simdar 
to that in the facade of Monticelln) Both the 
elder La Portes were ardent Jeffersonians 

Back on the upland where Captain du lPetlt- 
Thouars started his clearing, a little stone Gothic 
church (St Basil’s) looks down on Dushore (Du 
Thouars). A dozen nules farther back is the 
county seat of Sullivan, perched on a mountamtop 
near Eagle's Mere and named I-a Porte for the 
son of the refugee, who was state surveyor when 
the new county was laid off The original plan 
recorded in the county deed-book is a replica of 
that of Azilum, and reminiscent of Philadelphia, 
with a central town lot, Spruce, Cherry, Beech, 
and Maple Avenues, and Raspberry, Blackberry, 
Strawberry, and Cranberry Alleys. 

A few miles way in 1854, a rag-picker and 
mystic from Philadelphia deeded four square 
miles to the Almighty, and planned a religious 
colony, Celesta, Grasping county officials frus¬ 


trated his design by selling the settlement and its 
flocks for taxes, it is interesting to note that 
at one time Peter Armstrong, for such was the 
name of the mystic, earned on a flourishing traf¬ 
fic in maple sugar, in the French tradition 

In 1793 the refugee St -M6min had tried his 
maiden hand on a set of engravings for "a pro¬ 
posed French settlement on the Susquehanna’’ 
(now m the Corcoran Gallery) Many years 
later a Napoleonic exile, Piollet, a prominent canal 
amt railway official in Bradford County (offshoot 
of old Luzerne), appears to have used the design 
for his spacious family residence in the town just 
north of Azilum, Wysox, where the North 
Brandi Canal, promoted largely through French 
influence, had a depot East and west along the 
Pennsylvania border, as fur as the Delaware and 
Allegheny Rivers, Smethport, Coudersport, and 
lx Raysvilie perpetuate the names of the French 
and Belgian capitalists through whose enterprise 
this section was developed Lc Raysville is named 
for Le Ray de Chaumont, French business man 
and fnend of John Paul Jones and Benjamin 
Franklin, interested in this section through the 
influence of Robert and Gouvcmeur Morris. 

Finally, in a town 30 miles up the river, a La 
Porte descendant was instrumental in 1897 in 
securing the gift of a fireproof building for the 
local historical society, where many of the Azilum 
documents are stored and exhibits and publica¬ 
tions keep alive the memory of the colony ’* 
Greek pillars, the taste for which Jefferson brought 
hack from France, dignify the facade, in harmony 
with the Greek name of the town, Athens The 
town library is housed on the ground floor, Tioga 
Point Museum on the second 

Yet superficial commentators still maintain that 
the colony of Azilum has vanished, leaving not a 
wrack behind 


10 Elsie Murray etnlum, French refugee colony of 
1793 Attain, Pa., 1940 
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Of all men laving Sylla, the man-slayer 
Who passei for in life and death moat lucky 
Of the great namei which In our facet (tare 
The General Boone, back-woodaman of Kentucky 
Waa happieat am on git mortal* anywhere 
For killing nothing but a bear or buck, he 
Enjov'd the lonely vigoroue harmleu day* 

Of hia old age in wflda of deepeat maie 

Byron’* Don Juan 
Canto 8, couplet 61 

This account of the hitherto unknown episode 
of a mortgage loan placed by Benjamin Frank¬ 
lin upon the farm in Berks County where Daniel 
Boone was bom and brought up is better under¬ 
stood after a brief consideration of Boone's boy¬ 
hood years. 

The Pennsylvania Historical Commission, 
which has acquired the Boone tract as an his¬ 
torical shrine, is now engaged in restoring the 
homestead of two centuries ago. This project is 
one of national appeal and interest, since no 
figure in our early history has so completely 
captured the popular imagination nor does any 
command so engrossing a share In the admiring 
regard of our youth So compelling was the 
magic of the Boone tradition at a period when 
the average European conception of America 
was vague that it arrested the attention of the 
great Byron, then compiling the epic of Don 
Juan in his Venetian harem. The eight lines 
which the poet devotes to our hero do not rank 
as his best from the point of view of rhetorical 
cadence or even of a knowledge of his subject, 
but, after all, no other contemporary American 
can claim a similar tribute. 

It is probable that many who read in the 
public press of the establishment of this Me¬ 
morial Cabin are surprised st its location So 
much is the career of Daniel Boone linked with 
Kentucky and our southwestern frontier ss it 
existed before the American Revolution that few 
realize that the pioneer spent his first sixteen 
years in the Schuylkill Valley of Pennsylvania. 

It was in April of 17S0 that the arrangements 
for departure were finally concluded and the 


wagons loaded for the tong journey over the 
mountains to Virginia. At the head of the fore¬ 
most ox-team stood a stalwart stripling taking 
his last look at the Oley hills silhouetted in the 
spnng sunrise. As he gazed, he may well have 
■peculated aa to just how much the development 
attained in these sixteen years spent in Berks 
County was to influence his future life 
Certainly there was little in his youthful 
Pennsylvania career to suggest the dazzling 
future which awaited him beyond the savage 
Appalachians. The gentle Quaker upbringing of 
Exeter Meeting seemed no more likely to rear a 
resourceful and formidable warrior than did the 
peaceful routine of the monotonous, agrarian, 
Palatine settlement to develop a leader of men, 
the savior of a border civilization. And yet, as 
the homely caravan wound its way down the 
Owatin, a glorious Destiny marched with the 
plodding oxen Daniel Boone's boyhood in 
Berks County was concluded, his career as a 
world figure waa just begun. 

The countless biographies, including the last 
most excellent effort of Captain Bakeless, have 
necessarily not had the space to treat any period 
of Boone's life in the detail permitted by this 
brochure Some years rince the writer heard a 
student inquiring of that eminent historian and 
teacher, John Bach McMaster, why he did not 
write a history of Pennsylvania. "Because it has 
not been sufficiently monographed as yet,” re¬ 
plied the sage. Perhapa when the great par¬ 
ticularized life of Darnel Boone comes to be 
written, It will be founded upon recitals similar 
to this, dealing at length with scattered episodes 
in the career of the distinguished subject 
This episode in the boyhood of Daniel Boone 
would naturally interest all Americans, but at 
first glance would hardly seem relevant to the 
routine or zimt of the American Philosophical So¬ 
ciety. However, when, somewhat un e xpectedly, 
this youthful career of s great pioneer begins to 
dovetail with that of our Avatar, Ben Franklin, 
it becomes of interest to this Society and should 
be deemed worthy of perpetuation in its records. 


nacstDiNci or thc amzucam reaosaraiCAL jochtv, vol. 87, xa. 5, max, 1W4 
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The narrative which ahall follow is important, 
first, in that it shows Franklin in the unwonted 
role of trustee of an insurance company, lending 
money upon land, and, secondly, in that It 
affords another demonstration, if such were 
needed, of his Innate good-will and loyalty toward 
a boyhood friend. 

The genesis of our anecdote lies in the in¬ 
credibly bad husbandry of Squire Boone, Daniel's 
father. When Squire came over from Devon 
and pushed up through the present Bucks County 
to patent a piece of land In the present Berks 
County, he was a weaver and not a farmer. He 
reclaimed the tract from the forest and erected a 
log dwelling thereon, but he is not likely to have 
improved it in the seventeen years of his tenure. 
Nor was the tall, active, sinewy lad, christened 
Daniel, and sixteen years old when the family 
left for Virginia, apt to have been a useful farm¬ 
hand; he was more Interested in fishing, trapping, 
and field sports. So, in 1750 when Squire Boone, 
not too successful on his plantation and em¬ 
bittered by strife with the local Quaker Meeting, 
resolved to emigrate to Virginia, it was not easy 
to find a purchaser, and yet someone had to be 
discovered who would hold the bag 

In this juncture Squire bethought himself of a 
relative by marriage, William Maugndgc, of 
Philadelphia. He journeyed down the long 
Schuylkill trail, found Maugridge, and actually 
sold him the 158 acres for £300 Pennsylvania 
currency, the equivalent of £150 sterling 1 
What blandishments the Squire employed or 
whether the grantee ever saw the farm before 
purchasing, we do not know Maugridge did 
not even take the trouble to record his deed, but 
be came up and began to work the land, probably 
with the aid of negro slave labor 1 

Maugridge'* background had scarcely qualified 
him to rehabilitate a farm, sadly rundown. We 
know little of him beyond the fact that be was 
one of Franklin's earliest Philadelphia friends 
and associates, had been a member of the Junto, 
was a joiner by trade, and is described In the 
Autobiography as an "excellent sensible man." 
Very few of his autographs survive, the only one 
In the extenrive collections of the Historical 
Sodety of Pennsylvania being his attestation as 
Sheriff’s Clerk of an election October 2,1749.* 


1 Deed Bora to Maugridge, Berks County records, 
Deed Book No. 6, psge 1 

1 M su g fl dge'e will, Berks County records. Will Book 2, 
page 16, meatl ess these tlsvm. 

1 Hist. Soc. PcBozytvinla records. 


Affaire did not prosper with Maugridge, indeed 
it was not likely that they would, for he was not 
fitted for a pioneer farmer’s life in the wilderness 
of the upper Schuylkill. Four years elapsed, and 
the winter of 1754 found our amateur farmer very' 
much in debt He rode down to Philadelphia 
just as Squire Boone had done before him and 
discussed his predicament with hisold friend and 
advisor, the printer Ben Franklin. Hu arrived 
at a propitious moment, since Franklin, two 
years before, had organised his Philadelphia 
Contnbutionahip for the Insurance of Houses 
from loss by Fire, and the Contnbutionahip had 
funds to invest. To be sure, a loan on partially 
unseated land* in the new county of Berks was 
not an attractive investment and without Frank¬ 
lin's personal endorsement was not likely to be 
considered However, Ben Franklin was never 
the man to leave an old friend in distress, and 
now we relegate ourselves to the minutes of the 
society 

Minutes of February 5, 1754 

Application being made on behalf of William 
Maugridge to borrow two hundred pounds as a 
Security for which hr proposes to Mortgage his 
Plantation containing Acres in the County of 
Berks, and the Board being informed that Benjamin 
Franklin will engage that the interest shall be punc¬ 
tually paid. Agreed that John Smith may let him 
have It out of the first money he shall have m his 
hands and that Hugh Roberts is appointed to assist 
the treasurer In Examining the Title 

Whether Hugh Roberts ever performed the 
duties delegated to him and made the toilsome 
trip to Reading, newly erected county seat of 
Berks County, to examine the title, is not dis¬ 
closed, but had he searched the records, he would 
have found that Maugridge had not yet recorded 
his deed and that consequently the Contribution- 
ship's mortgage for £200, plarod April 10,1754, 4 
was not a lien. 

Now nine years passed and much water went 
over the dam. The French and Indian War 
raged, Braddock was defeated, the English were 
finally victorious, and Ben Franklin went to 
London as Cqlonial Agent In 1757 During all 
this eventful period Maugridge stayed on the 
farm, trying to make ends meet with the £200 
which Mr. Franklin’s recommendation had pro¬ 
cured for him. By the autumn of 1762 be was 
again in financial stress. Franklin was now back 
in Philadelphia for the two years of interlude 

4 Berks County records, Mortgage Book AA, psge 68. 
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between hit second and third visits to Europe. 
Again Maugridge rode down the valley trail to 
conault with his early associate. Franklin could 
scarcely suggest to the Contnbutionship tlie 
plaang of an additional mortgage on the Boone 
plot when the first one had not been paid In¬ 
deed, it la likely that according to his guarantee 
he had personally advanced installments of in¬ 
terest which the lucidea mortgagor could not 
promptly pay It is here, however, that we have 
evidence of his philanthropy towards a member 
of his beloved Junto On December 9, 1762, he 
gave Maugndge an additional sum of £2S8 16s, 
taking as security a second mortgage to himself * 

Franklin went back to the fleshpota of Craven 
Street, and poor Maugridge continued with his 
agrarian struggles. That he was not unmindful 
of the benevolence of the Franklin family and 
occasionally sent them good cheer from Berks 
County, is shown by Deborah Franklin's letter 
to Benjamin on November 3, 1765 1 “Speaking 
of buckwheat cakes, our good friend Mr Maug¬ 
ndge has sent some of the best of the flour that 
I ever saw and we had them hot ” This demon¬ 
strates that if the mortgagor was not always 
punctual in his payment of interest, he was, at 
least, not insensible to the favor which had been 
conferred upon him 

Maugndge had one gleam of comfort in his 
declining years, when his daughter Sarah con¬ 
tracted an advantageous marriage with Ed wan 1 
Drury, a well-to-do innkeeper of Reading With 
Sarah's removal, however, he was compelled to 
work the harder, and finally in 1766 be gave up 
the unequal struggle and died The news soon 
permeated to Deborah in Philadelphia and she 
wrote to her husband under date of April 26, 
1767. 

When 1 heard of Mr Maugridge'* death It 
surprised and troubled me indeed. Our neighbor 
Thomson went up I got him to speak to Mrs. 
Drury. She seemed to be a stranger to the tflair, 
but It could not be so as I hod talked with her 
about it I got Mr Thomson to write to her but 
I have not received one word of answer from her, 
but Tommy Potts says his brother, Rutter, is 
executor and he will speak to him. 7 

At the time of his pasting Maugridge must 
have been considerably in arrears on the mort- 


* Berks County record*, Mortgage Book AB, page 150 

* Bache Collection, American Philosophical Society 
r Bache Col lection, Amerjan Philosophical Society. 


gage of the Contnbutionship, for by minute of 
December 2, 1766, the Board, referring to 
“sundry persona backward in paying interest," 
appointed a committee “to do what may be 
necessary in the affair of William Maugridge’* 
interest " 

The lawyer in charge of the Contnbutionehlp's 
affairs at this period was the celebrated Thomas 
Wharton Maugndge was now dead,and Squire 
Boone's former farm had passed under the 
Maugndge will to Sarah Maugndge Drury 
Both the mortgages, the one to the Contnbution¬ 
ship and the one to Benjamin Franklin, were in 
arrears, something had to be done. Inasmuch 
as the Franklin hen was the secondary one and 
as Benjamin had practically guaranteed the 
Contnbutionship loan, the most logical thing 
seemed to be to conault with him But Ben¬ 
jamin was now in London, and one must reckon 
with the delay of perhaps six months before an 
answer could be procured Then Wharton re¬ 
called that the Franklin business matters were 
being handled by Deborah Franklin under power 
of attorney, and addressed himself to her From 
a practical standpoint it was perhaps better that 
the Philosopher was not personally in Phila¬ 
delphia, since in the goodness of his heart he was 
likely to condone his own debt and perhaps pay 
that of the Contnbutionship Deborah was 
made of sterner stuff and directed Wharton to 
proceed for collection 

Just here there enters into our narrative still 
another notable figure, that of the young Cale¬ 
donian lawyer James Wilson, who had come over 
from St Andrews and begun to practice in the 
frontier town of Reading Wharton had no idea 
of entrusting his precious person to the rigors of 
a cold winter nde or his stomach to the un¬ 
believably bad fare of the Reading taverns. On 
October 14, 1768, be drew a power of attorney 
whereby Deborah Franklin, acting for “My 
husband late of Philadelphia, now of London," 
empowered James Wilson, attorney-at-law of 
Reading, to collect the Maugridge mortgage. 

When James Wilson, destined to be a signer of 
the Declaration of Independence and to rank as 
one of the greatest of our earlier interpreters of 
the Constitution, received the claim, it prob¬ 
ably did not look too hopeful. Besides the farm 
there were not even enough assets in the Maug¬ 
ridge estate to warrant the filing of an account, 
although the will bequeathed some slave*. Wil¬ 
son’s first act wo# to record the deed from Squire 
Boone, which hod lain unrecorded ever since the 
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Squire rode down the trail for Virginia eighteen 
yean before Had Maugridge's subsequent crcd- 
iton been alert enough, they might have barred 
both the Contributionship and Franklin from 
their priority of lien. One hopeful circumstance 
for James Wilson’s chance for collection lay in 
the fact that Sarah Maugndge Drury was now a 
person of means Her husband had died, leaving 
her a tavern stand which must have been a 
prominent one, since the first meeting for the 
establishment of a library in Reading was held 
there 

Whether Sarah personally paid up the overdue 
interest is not disclosed, but this much is cer¬ 
tain she miraculously found a purchaser, one 
Henry Ferce, who on November 21, 1768, was 
willing to give £900 for the farm which the 
Boones sold to Maugridge for £300 in 1750, 
although one reason for this advance may be 
found in the fact that Pennsylvania cxchangu 
had dropped in the interval 

So the unexpected had happened, James Wil¬ 
son satisfied the mortgage, and Deborah could 
reassure her Benjamin over the fortunate ending 
of his quixotic loan This, it would seem, would 
have been the time for the collection of the first or 
Contributionship mortgage That the directors 
of the insurance company were concerned for the 
liquidation of the loan is shown by their minute 
of January 6, 1767, after lawyer Wharton had 
reported that Maugridge was dead. In this 
minute he is directed to continue for collection 
and yet, curiously enough, the debt was not paid 
nor the mortgage satisfied until 1772 Another 
distinguished attorney-in-fact, Edward Biddle, 


Speaker of the first Provincial Congress, also 
practicing law in Reading at the period, made 
final satisfaction of this protracted matter, all of 
the parties to this transaction seem to have been 
people of prominence, 

Thus ends our modest saga of Daniel Boone's 
farm, of joiner Maugridgc's hapless agrarian 
experiment thereon, and of Ben Franklin's gal¬ 
lant effort to retrieve the tottering fortunes of an 
old friend To those who may regard the episode 
as a trivial one, the compiler can only plead the 
importance of the personages involved It is 
with the aid of sidelights such as these that real 
history is evolved, just as a man's innate charac¬ 
teristics are more often revealed in the inventory 
of his effects than in his public utterances 

Without Franklin's name as mortgagee and 
but for the circumstance that a great pioneer 
was bom upon the premises, the recital of the 
debt upon an obscure up-country farm would 
have little significance And yet it is well the 
incident has been resurrected, it is proper that 
the American Philosophical Society should give 
its nnimtion a place upon their program It 
affords new spontaneous testimony of that essen¬ 
tial good-will without which no one can rank as 
truly illustrious. 

Most eminent men have in their lime been 
reviled, not even excepting the gentle Nnzarene 
carpenter, son of Joseph and Mary ITicrc have 
been cavillers to insinuate that Benjamin Frank¬ 
lin was self-seeking, even avaricious If any 
proof is needed to show the fallacy of such 
aspersions, it may be evoked from a perusal of 
this essay. 



WYlfICACO—A CHOPTAHX INDIAN CHIEF 1 

C. A. WXSLAOIR 

The Archaeological Society of Delaware 


At least one United State* president—Thomaa 
Jefferson—was not indifferent to the oppor¬ 
tunities of ethnology of his time and locality. 
Not only did he carry out one of the first archaeo¬ 
logical excavation* on record in the nation, at 
Monticello, Virginia, but, at hi* instigation, col¬ 
lection* of linguistic data and some accounts of 
customs were made among contemporary Indians. 
While these surveys were unsystematic, ac¬ 
cording to modem standards, nevertheless, as in 
the instance about to be described, they are a 
distinct contribution to knowledge. 

In 1792 a band of Algonklan-spraking Indiana 
was still living in the vicinity of Cambridge, 
Maryland, on the Eastern Shore of Chesapeake 
Ray. On September 111, 1792, Dr William Vans 
Murray, a Cambridge physician, wrote to Thomaa 
Jefferson, describing these Indians. There were 
nine left in the band, one of whom, a Mrs 
Mulberry, was called the "queen" and was de¬ 
scribed as the widow of an Indian known aa the 
"colonel ” The nine Indians were living at a 
place called Locust Neck on the headwaters of. 
the Choptank River 

Dr Murray also transmitted a vocabulary of 
the tribe now preserved in the archives of the 
American Philosophical Society in Philadelphia, 
which was published by Brinton. 1 It was later 
examined critically by Speck* and augmented 
with Nanticoke words gathered from Canadian 
sources. 

On the margins of the manuscript, there arc 
two longhand notes in Murray's writing, which 

1 Many of the ntaUona regarding Wynkaco which appear 
in thn paper were 6rat uncovered by William B Marye. 
Theae are Included In* the appendix of hla paper, "The 
Choptank Indiana,” Bull Arckaeol. Set. Ddateate t (3), 
1937 It wan a review of three data which prompted the 
present writer to reexamine the original aourcee in the 
preparation of thn paper. I'want to acknowledge Mr. 
Mirye’i work and give him the credit which be folly 
dearm. 

• D G Brinton, "A Vocabulary of the Nanticoke Lan¬ 
guage," Pro* Am PkCot See II: 325-333, 1193. 

* Frank G. Speck, The Nmhcelu and Carney ludmu. 
Hist Soc Delaware, Wilmington, 1927. 


are of immediate interest. The first is as 
follows 14 

Wynkaco—the last king crowned of the Nandcoke 
tribe, he died as past 80 yean since. His body was 
preserved end very formally kept in a Quacatun- 
keen—ckuhca ten house, 70 years dead. 

The second marginal note is no leas interesting: 

Taken at Locust-Neck Town—the remains of an 
ancient Indian town on Goose Creek, Choptank 
River in Dorset, Maryland—Five wigwams and a 
board house with a gloss window now form the whole 
that Is left of the Nanticoke tribe, wh [tie] was an 
hundred years since, numerous and powerful—many 
of them migrated to the Sia Nations about twenty- 
five yean since. Their words were principally taken 
from a squaw colled Mrs. Mulberry—the widow of 
the lute chief—who wos colled Colonel —no ktnt 
lostsf tuctmded lietr fanout Wtnthako toko died 75 
yean ttuet 

Wynkaco, whom Murray pronounced a Nanti¬ 
coke Indian, has been frequently mentioned In 
ethnohlstorical literature, and Murray's defini¬ 
tion has been accepted without further deline¬ 
ation Brinton* speaks of Wymcaco as the “last 
head chief or crowned king of the Nanticoke.’’ 
Speck* comments on the similarity of the name 


1 See Speck, of ctt. 41, for die escerpts quoted and a 
copy of Murrey's complete letter to Threnas JeSenos. 

•D. G Brio too. The Lenefe and Their Legmit (Phila¬ 
delphia, 1883). 24. 

1 Speck, of. ciL 12. 

Speck oho mentions Wynicaro in The Nanticoke Com¬ 
munity of Ddsmore, p. 7 (Mu*. Am Indian. Hey* Founda¬ 
tion, New York, 1915), and abo In Indiane ef As Sedans 
Shore Maryl and, pu 9 (Eastern Share Soc., Baltimore, 
1922). 

Other references to Wynkaco which have com* to the 
writer’s attention occur In Francis Jordan, Jr, riiangtosf 
Fieti tag Station on He Conti ef He Middle Atiautit Sate, 
p. 31 (Philadelphia, 1906): D. & Davidson, "Burial Cus¬ 
toms of tks Deunarva Ftninsula and the Question of their 
Chronology," Am. AaMgwffy I (2): Rtf, !935| W. C. 
MacLaod, “Priest*, Tgmpks and the Practice of Moanti- 
fkatioo is Southeaster] North America," Inter. Cmgrasr 
Ammdt auitii , Itud Shims, Rome, JM4, p. 209 1 L. P, 
Bowen* The Dip ef Mnkemie (Philadelphia. I«83)l Bur. 
Am. B tim a l. BuB. So. 

All ef them writes name Wynkaco as the last Nantkeke 
chief, king, or emperor 
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to that Of a Conoy chief of 1777 called Wilakuku, 
and aaya that the close etymological resemblance 
is "significant and testifies to the political unity 
of the Nantkoke and Conoy " The resemblance 
in the forma of the names given in the records is 
based upon the interchange of n and /, a charac¬ 
teristic of the phonetic variation of Algonkian 
tongues 

New data, taken chiefly from the Maryland 
archives, reveal hitherto unknown facta relative 
to Wynicaco and add to knowledge of the pre¬ 
cursors of the Indians on the Choptank River 
visited by Murray in 1792, Marye’ included a 
few of these references to Wynicaco in a dis¬ 
cussion of burial customs of the Maryland 
Indians 

A few prefatory remarks are in order, so that 
Wynicaco’* position and relationship with the 
Indians called Nanticokes may be clarified 
There were a number of separate tribal com¬ 
munities on the Eastern Shore of Maryland 
during the protohistonc period 1 

Of these Indian communities, one on the 
Nanticoke River, consisting of a number of 
villages, was the largest The inhabitants of this 
river and its tributaries were known as Nanticoke 
Indians, and the use of the name Nanticoke was 
restricted exclusively to them by the,Marylanders. 

A near-by community on the Choptank River 
is one with which we are now concerned In the 
seventeenth century there were at least four 
Indian towns along the Choptank River and 
its tributaries.' The occupants were called 
Choptank Indians and treated by the whites as 
distinct from the Nanticoke The Indians living 
in the three largest Choptank towns were also 
known by the names of their respective town 
chiefs: Ababco'a Indians, Tequiaaino's Indians, 
and Hatsawap's Indians 

The Nanticoke Indians, t e , those living on the 
Nanticoke River, looked to their own great leader 


' William B. Marys, "Former Indian SJtei In Maryland 
oi Located by Early Colonial Records,” Am Antiquity t 
(0- 40-44, 1934. 

'The writer d iscus s ed these tribe* In “Indian Tribes of 
the Drimarv* Peninsula,” Bull. Ankaoet. Sot, Ddamaro 
I (S): 23-34, 1942. It must be remembered In connection 
with this paper that the Nanticoke, Choptank, Aaatwme, 
P ooom o ka, nod other tribal (roups were considered as 
separate entities by the Maryland colonial authorities. 
Nevertheless, the tom "Nantknke” has been eubeequently 
used csratmsly by moot writers is applied to all of then 
distinct tribes. ThJe generic use of Nanticoke is to be 
deptorpd, etoc* It bos clouded the question <J Identity 
• For a description of theee towns, see Marye (Buff. 
Artkaooi. Sot. Ddaman 1 (3), 1937) 


whom the English termed the "Nanticoke 
Emperor” Four of these emperora are named in 
the records. Unnacokasimmon ruled in 1668 
He was succeeded by his brother Ohoperoon. It 
was thought by some that Unnacokasimmon had 
been poisoned by his subjects because he waa too 
friendly with the whites The Nanticoke had a 
reputation as poisoners, we must remember 
The succession from Unnacokasimmon to his 
brother may indicate mntnlineal progression, a 
characteristic of the Powhatan confederacy 

After Ohoperoon's death, white influence won 
strongly brought to bear, and a new emperor, 
practically selected by the English, was Panquas, 
also called "Captain General and Commander in 
Chief” .Another Indian, Annoughtought, was 
appointed ‘‘Second and Assistant in the Rule ” 
Later, an Indian named Felton was appointed 
Emperor 19 Wynicaco, alleged to be the last 
king or emperor of the Nanticoke, is not men¬ 
tioned, and it is dear that his sphere of influence 
lay on the Choptank River, and not the Nanti- 
cokc, as confirmed in the following citations 11 

On January 15, 1702, Wynicaco Bold land on 
the Choptank River to one John Kirk He is 
described on the deed as “Winacaco, otherwise 
called Cnocknatoone, Ruler and King of the 
Abapco Indians 

On August 13, 1704, “Wynicaco called Ono- 
ocknatoon Ruler and King of the Abapco Indians 
and Noochyousk and Patchyonokc Ruler of the 
Hatswampt Indians and Patchyeuse Ruler of the 
Tequaaino Indians”" also sold land to the whites 

Thirty-one members of the three bunds ratified 
the transfer of the land, and their names give us 
an interesting record of the Choptank population 
of that day 14 

" The writer haa substantiated this progression of 
e m p ero ra, and the mica of reference* need not burden thh 
paper However, Raphael Sam roes in Captains and 
Marmots of Early Maryland, pp 397, 399, 401 (Baltimore, 
1937), may be consulted for a summation of data 

11 William Ruaad Clark, late Chief of ihe remnant 
"Nantteoke” on Indian River In Delaware, adapted this 
name but numpolled it Wynlaco. 

14 Dorchester County Land Record*, Deed Bonk No 6 
(aid), 1702-1716, Folio 3 (Marye (1937. 6) quotas deed In 
full), 

9 /W, Folio 4T (Marys (1937, appendix IS) gives 
com pic deed) 

M The names at the Indian signer* ore as follows 
Geogs Attowcnae, Queen Nehthcasb, Tockowsh, Towcoah. 
Armstrong, AbquasUow, Pushshecks, Mr William Ahranc- 
patotnsck, Old Torn Tbchouse, Aniuhealtow*. Cuityouse- 
mous, Wrencenapupb, Tense, Abettlmouako, Chaqua- 
nouike, Nedupanotuke, Ahcatoww, Kehowh, Wapstuwn, 
Ohkeapattern, PequacStun, Ahigmante, Ahiewneuike, Am- 
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It ia important that the above deed established 
Wynicaco a a Ababco’s successor, Noochyousk 
and Patchyonoke as successors to I iatsawap, and 
Patchyeuse as a successor to Tequissino 
Another documentary reference to Wynicaco is 
found March 9, 170S, when he sold land on the 
Choptank River in company with the three other 
chiefs to William Seward u l'hc deed describes 
him as “Winnicaoo otherwise called Ocoockna- 
toon, Ruler and King of the Abapco Indians, 
etc " 

On August 20, 1704, land was leased to whites 
by "Wencghaco King of Aboheo Indians and his 
queen," for forty matchcoats." The queen was 
apparently Wynicaoo’s wife, and it is perhaps 
justifiable to assume that she was the Queen 
Nehacash who signed the earlier deed of August 
13, 1704 

On August 4,1701, "Wimigaeo an Indian King 
sonn to Ababco of Dorchester County" leased 
another plot of land This reference is highly 
important, for it established Wynicaco not only 
ns Ababco’s successor, but ns hu son 

As early as 1671, Ababco and his follow era were 
known to have occupied a town near the mouth 
of Whitehall Creek, a tributary of the Choptank 
River la The Nanticoke, at this time living on 
the Nanticoke River, also hod their own rulers, 
and this precludes the possibility of Ababco 
having exercised control over them Further¬ 
more, the Emperor of the Nanticoke exercised 
little hegemony on the Choptank, for Ababco 
told the Maryland authorities that the Nanticoke 
Emperor had asked him to join in a war against 
the English, but he had declined to participate l * 
The records also reveal that Ababco had 
another son named Netaughwoughton 10 He also 
had an unnamed daughter, sister to Wynicaco, 
who was taken into captivity by the "northern 
Indians," presumably Seneca or Oneida, about 


maun informal, Wcciuqocm, Mshen s cs o wo s, Chocheknotal, 
Piimmaptii, Atequanoeh, Keeptcon, Woodenbocke. (An 
Eastern Shorn lawn Is named after the hut-mentioned 
chief) 

Many of theta spellings vary In other deeds. However, 
the Alpmklan word forms can he noddy distinguished 
“Dorchester County Lind Records, Deed Book No. 6 
(old), 1702-1716, Folio 87 (see Marys (1937, appendix. 16) 
■for complete deed) 

« lb* , Folio J9 (Marys, 1937, appendix’ 17) 

IT Dorchester County Land Records, Deed Book No. 5 
(old). 1692-1701, Folio 214 (Mirye, 1937, appendUi 18) 
“ Maryland Archives 61, 1671-72 71 
“ Maryland Archives 18 389 
n Mirye, 1937i 1,6. * 


1683, and was later released with other Choptank 
prisoners upon the intervention of the provincial 
authorities." 

Wymcacu died between 75 and 80 years prior 
to Murray’s visit in 1792, and this would place 
his death between 1712 and 1717. Conse¬ 
quently, between 1717 and 1792, one would ex¬ 
pect to find his heirs named in the deeds, and the 
assumption is not unwarranted. 

A deed was filed September 9,1726, by "Betty 
Caco, Queen of the Ababoc Indians daughter and 
hew oj Wtnnecaco late of Dorchester county de¬ 
ceased who was Ruller and King of the af d 
Ababoc Indians and Pametasuck Queen of the 
hatch Swamp Hatsawap Indians, Daughter and 
heir of ratchosk late of Dorchester County 
deed who was Ruler and King of the af d 
Hatchswamp Indians, etc.”" 

This deed was ratified by eleven Indians whose 
proper names reveal an intcrcsbng transition 
from Algunkian forms to English a 

AIbo on September 9, of the same year, 
the two "Queens" Sold land to whites. The 
Indian women arc referred to as Parmenta Sink 
(Pametasuck), Queen of the hardswamps, and 
Betty Carco, Queen of the Ababco Indians," 
Twelve Indians signed this transfer with their 
marks." 

The earliest reference to Betty Caco is dated 
June 13, 1722, when she sold land in her own 
right, indicating that her father, Wynicaco, had 
died prior to that date 

Thus Betty Caco inherited rights to land which 
had belonged to her father Wynicaco and her 
grandfather Ababco Prior to Ababco, another 
Choptank chief, Tetacoughkow, is ated in the 
records of 1659 as signer of a treaty with Governor 
Fendail, wherein he represented the Indians of 
Transquakinc (later called Aboboo’s town). He 
may have been one of Wynicaco’* ancestors. 

It is to be noted that Betty Coco’s contempo¬ 
rary, Queen Pametasuck, inherited land that had 


■ Mirye, 1937 6. 

■ Dorchester County Land Records, Deed Book No. 8 
(old), 1702-1732, Folio 142 (Marys, 1937, appendix- 18) 

"Their names are- Name Cabonke, widow Tatowln, 
Arquasuckanak, isJknrin, Six Fence, Weanefamn, Perron- 
laskhih, Betty Cam, Tom Bishop, Dick, Bonny Clabbo. 

* Dorchester County Land Records, Deed Book No. 8 
(old). 1720-1732, FoUo 142 (Msrye, 1037, appeodlxi 18). 

■Their names are as todowi. Six Pence, Weaocbum, 
Cahonk, widow Tatowio, Utda John, Araquakanab, 
Tallowin, Parmenta, Betty Carco, Tom Bishop, Dick. 
Boons Clabbo. 

ts Schari Papnra, Maryland Historical Society. 
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belonged to her father, Patchyosk, who had 
inherited it from his father Tequisstno 91 

Whether Betty Caco gave birth to offspring to 
perpetuate the blood of Wynicnco remains 
unknown. In the year 1748, twelve Indians who 
called themselves "Choptank or Locust Neck 
Indians” (note not Nanticnkes) rented a planta¬ 
tion to Thomas Owen on the Choptank 11 One 
of the signatories was Mulbury, and this is the 
first time his name appears in the legal records M 
He, beyond doubt, was the "late colonel," 
husband of Mrs. Mulberry, of whom Murray 
speaks. 

In 1742 the "Indian Mulberry of Locust Neck 
Town" testified that the Nanticokc Indians of 
Chicaeone Town on the Nanticokc River had 
plotted with the Shawnee to rise against the 
English “ 

The next chronological reference to these 
Indians was that of Murray in 1792,already cited 

On April 6, 1799, seven years after Murray's 
visit, there remained only five of the nine Indians 
he had observed, all bearing English names with 
no suggestion of their native nomenclature 
They were Mary Mulberry, her son Henrv 
Mulberry, Henry Sixpence, Thomas Joshua, and 
Esther Henry Marye deduces from her name 
that Esther Henry may have had Negro blood " 
Mary Mulberry was undoubtedly the Mrs 
Mulberry of Murray and the wife of the "Indian 
Mulberry" called “colonel " 

It seems that the strain has now been erased, 
having been last reliably observed by the his¬ 
torian Bozman at East New Market, near Locust 
Neck, about 1837." The writer recently made a 
reconnaissance to Cambridge and vicinity and 
Interviewed many elderly persons, both white 
and Negro, in search of descendants of these last 
five Choptank Indians. 

Not a few colored persons living in Hast New 
Market today have non-Negnad facial charac¬ 
teristics. It is not uncommon to encounter a 

" Tbs EnfUab conception ol land tenure prevailed in all 
of these sates. We are unable to find positive evidence of 
the family hunting territory as the basis of land ownership 
such as the writer has noted among the Delawares. (See 
C. A Weslager. "The Family Hunting Territory Question 
In Delaware" published by the Archaeological Society of 
Delaware, June 20, 1941) 

■ Maryland Archives II- 44-45 

"The signer* were Hoping Sun, Abram, John Quash, 
PnsllUi, John Hire, Sarah Bishop, Nancy, Tam Bishop, 
Mulbury, Juome, James Cohunk, and Thomas Owens 

■ Maryland Archives t». 202, 206, 269 

■ Marye, 1937: 1J. 

■Marye, 1937: 14. 


Negro with thin lips, aquiline nose, and wide 
zygomatic span, or to bt-c another with straight 
hair and a light complexion It is tradition 
among the older Negrix-s that a long time ago 
some of their people mamed l-ocual Neck 
Indians None of the present colored population 
has sufficient Indian blood Vo lie of significance 
racially, and, in fact, none interviewed made 
positive claim to Indian ancestry No one 
named Mulberry was found, and no trace of 
descendants bearing the names of other Indians 
cited in the documents. 

CONCLUSION’S 

The foregoing data reveal several items which 
are contributory to our understanding of the 
Algonkion-speaking Indians of the Eastern Shore 
of Maryland It haa been shown that the writers 
who have called Wymcaco a "Nanttcoke Em¬ 
peror" or "Nanlicoke King” have used both 
words very loosely Wymcaco resided on the 
Choptank River and was sachem of onr of three 
Choptank Indian bands, named for his father, 
Abalico, who did not merit title to emperorship 
Wymcaco succeeded Ababco os the leader of the 
band, thus inheriting his father's chieftaincy 

The national leader of the Nanticokc Indians 
lived on the Nanticokc River, and was known to 
the English as the Nanticoke Emperor He ap¬ 
parently had little or no jurisdiction over the 
Choptank Indians Wymcaco and the nine so- 
called "Nonticokes” of 1792 were not politically 
affiliated with the true Nanlicukc tribe, hut were 
remnantsof the Choptank Thus the vocabulary 
collected by Dr. Murray and reprinted by 
Bnnton, which has been accepted as illustrative 
of the Nanticokc tongue, must be reclassified as 
a Choptank vocabulary, at least until it is proved 
that lioth Nanticoke and Choptank spoke iden¬ 
tical dialects, which is highly probable 

We learn alto that Wynicaco and other con¬ 
temporary Choptank chiefs, and their prede¬ 
cessors, negotiated land sales without interven¬ 
tion by other Indians, (hut exercising local 
autonomy on the Choptank River J-and was 
sold by thesp chiefs with the common consent of 
their followers. 

The succession of descent among the Choptank 
was seemingly patrilineal, and either a son or a 
daughter could inherit the father’s position and 
land rights. Feminine right to "nobility," how¬ 
ever, was recognized, and the names of four 
"queens” art recorded- Nchacash, Betty Caco, 
Pametasuck, ami Mrs. Mulberry. 
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From a description of the mortuary treatment 
of Wymcaco’s corpse, there is evidence that the 
custom of preserving the remains of a dead chief 
In a Chiacaeon House was a cultural trait of the 
Choptank." 

■ This burial complex wax alio charanenatie of the 
Nintlcuhe, A—traguc, and Porotnoke. we C A Walager, 
“OiMiartes on the Deimarva PmlnsuU," Am Anhqiity 
8(2) 142-161,1942 


Through the legal records, from 1704 to 1799, 
the names of Choptank Indiana undergo a 
gradual anglicizing, and the number of signer* 
decreases In 1837 we have a contemporary 
observation of their status as of that year, and 
finally, the writer’s recent field trip points to the 
conclusion that the blood of Mrs. Mulberry and 
the other Choptank Indians has been absorbed 
by the local Negro population. 



AIT INEXHAUSTIBLE SOURCE OF LINGUISTIC KNOWLEDGE > 

AftTHftm DUTTLLY 

Catholic University of America 
(Read November 21, 1042) 


Accordino to the very kind letter of invitation 
from the executive officer, I am expected to «ay 
aa a preliminary a few words about my travels 
In the Arctic regions and about the habitat or 
environment of the Eskimo which 1 have made 
my life study. To understand the life of the 
inhabitant of the Arctic, the Eskimo, we must 
know the country—its geography, its geology, 
its soils, its climate, its flora and fauna And, 
It is not certain that the inhabitant is not also 
subtly influenced by such factors as polar 
radiations, winds, clouds and precipitation, the 
magnetic pole, and the aurora, or that these 
influences are less than that of the flora and 
fauna. 

Since 1933 this region has been my assignment, 
and it has given me my life work Every 
summer since then 1 have been collecting data 
on the Eskimo and his country I Covered 
85,000 miles in the Arctic from Demarcation 
Point, Alaska, to South Greenland by schooner, 
motorboat, steamship, plane, and on foot, ex¬ 
ploring 198 Arctic stations. At present I have 
more than 40,000 specimens of plants (Arctic 
cryptogams and phanerogams), rocks, minerals, 
soils, archaeological and anthropological speci¬ 
mens, insects, etc. 

No science can be properly understood without 
knowing its history: likewise no region nor its 
people can be understood without knowing their 
history. I have therefore had to concern myself 
with the history of the natural sciences of the 
Arctic and to take account of what we owe to 
our predecessors in exploration. I soon ascer¬ 
tained that there is one class of explorers whose 
scientific work is rather modest but who have 
done an enormous amount of work in Indian 
linguistics. These are the missionaries. Inci¬ 
dentally, their works, having no other end In 
view than the service of their missionary pro¬ 
fession, have had no circulation outside their 
own group, order, or congregation, and thus 

1 Investigation skied by gram* from the Penrose Fund 
til the American Philosophical Society. 


have not had in view the interest which learned 
societies might take in them Many of their 
grammars, dictionaries, translations of the Bible, 
or other religious works have remained in manu¬ 
script or have been merely mimeographed for 
the use of their successors in their mission m the 
midst of such and such a tribe In the oldest 
missions these manuscripts have served two or 
three generations of missionaries who have 
completed or corrected them in accordance with 
their increasingly accurate knowledge or with 
the development of the dialect To catalogue 
all the linguistic works made bv the missionaries 
from the beginning of the Canadian colony, 
whether under the French regime from 1604 to 
1760 or under the English regime from 1760 to 
our time, would lie the undertaking of a linguistic 
or mitsiological institute rather than of an 
individual 

Under the French regime practically all the 
tribes which then existed and those not yet 
extinct were evangelised either by the Re¬ 
collects (1615 1796 (lost survivor 1813)) or 
by the Jesuits (1625-1800 (last survivor 1800)) 
or by the Sulpicians and Secular priests 

Under the English regime, dating from 1710 
in Nova Seoba, several Protestant churches 
entered the scene, such as the .Anglican (Nova 
Seoba, 1710) and the Presbyterian (Nova Scotia, 
1749), and after the fall of Quebec in 1760, these 
two denominations as well as the Congrcgation- 
allats (1760), the Lutherans (1761), and the 
Methodists (1765) engaged in missionary activity 
throughout Canada 

A new period of Catholic missionary activity 
among the native tribes of Canada began in 
1841 with the arrival in Montreal of the Mis¬ 
sionary OMates of Mary immaculate* A year 

1 Tho Missionary Oblate* uf Mary Immaculate (O. M. 
I.) Founded January 25, 1816, by Mgr de Mazenod, 
under lb* device Aosfrfusra paoponbot mutt me “He 
has aunt me to evangelize the poor"—the Congregation 
of the Oblate Missionaries of Mary Immaculate now ha> 
almost 5,196 members—priests and brothers coadjutor— 
and il divided Into 52 provinces and Vicariates Apostolic. 
Numerous Jnwtralti (2,014 Oblate minor seminarians), 
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later a group of Jesuit missionaries also arrived 

As for political geography, it must be remem¬ 
bered that from 1791 on, Canada had a threefold 
division namely, Upper Canada (Ontario), 
l*owcr Canada (Quebec), and the tern lories of 
the North-West belonging at first to the Hud¬ 
son’s Bay Company and afterward* becoming 
an integral part of the federation 1 

This immense extent of the ninth, measuring 
formerly nearly 2,000,000 square miles belonged to 
the Hudson's Bay Company on titles, that were very 
much contested 1 

The 8th of April, 1875, the territories sere 
provided with an official constitution for all the 
\orth-West, formerly <ailed Rupert land In 1882, 
they were sub-divided into 4 temporary districts 
Assiniboia, Athahaaka, Alberta, Saskatchewan Re¬ 
constituted on the 1st of September 1905, the 
territories actually comprise a surface of 1,309,682 
square miles north of 60 latitude minus the Yukon 
In order to effectuate a more convenient plan o( 
administration the territories which embrace all the 
portions of country not belonging to a Western 
Province were divided into 4 districts Yukon, 
Mackenzie, Kcewatm, Franklin * 

This is enough, 1 believe, to establish the 
outlines of the Canadian Indian*. 

The present population, largely of mixed 
blood, is roughly 110,000 When the Dominion 
was discovered, its inhabitants numbered only 
about 220,000, according to Mooney • 

The map which you sec localizes for you the 
various tribes which still exist in Canada. The 
figures appended to their names indicate the 
population. Most of tliese tribes were actually 
evangelized by the Oblate missionaries, and this 
is true not only of the Vicariates in charge of 
the Oblatea, such aa Prince Rupert, Yukon, 
Mackenzie, Grouard (Peare River), I.e Pas 
(Kcewatm), Hudson Bay, and Janies Bay, but 
also in the Dioceses where the Indians are 
chiefly on reservation, such as Chicoutimi, 
Quebec, Ottawa, St. Boniface, Winnipeg, and 
Regina 


, nonriaiti (220 x-holaalKi and 92 lay brothen), and 
uktl atlw a l a (1,347 Oblate srmmarlsDi with two yean of 
philosophy and four years of ibeology) are nixing Its 
youth The Motberhouw has been at Rome, 5 vis 
.Vlttnrino q* F cl ire, since 1904 

1 Le jeune, P L DictwnMV general 4» Canada t: 
Til Ottawa, 1931. 

•/W 

'Mooney, James. Aboriginal population of Anprfca. 
.Swtduoma* MW. CM M J7)i 33, 1928. 


More than half the Indian population today 
is Roman Catholic, and it Is served by the 
Missionary Oblates of Mary Immaculate, who 
have 200 of their members engaged In the care 
of the native tribes These missionaries conduct 
about 100 Indian schools and 15 mission hospi¬ 
tal!,. In addition, more than 40 Oblate priests 
are concerned with the evangelization of the 
Eskimo, and in connection with this work they 
direct two hospitals and me school 

The other Christian Indians are served by the 
Anglican and Presbyterian missionaries with 
about 60 non-confessional schools Among all 
those who take care directly of the Canadian 
Indians, the Oblate missionaries have, perhaps 
more than any other group, acquired a deep 
knowledge of Indian linguistics for three princi¬ 
pal reasons 

1 Because many of them have volunteered to 
spend their lives among the Indians, either after 
their five years in college (on entry into the 
Novitiate), after their two years of Philosophy, 
or at the end of their four years of Theology 
Because their appointment zb for life, and 
naturally they lake a deeptSiterest in those 
tongues which they are to use for the rest of 
their lives 

2. Because, being not merely visitors among 
the Indians but living among the Indians, they 
are continually with them and often live like 
them, especially when accompanying them on 
their hunting trips. 

3 Because, In order to treat of religious 
questions, and hence of intellectual and spiritual 
questions, they need a more profound knowledge 
of the grammar and dictionary of the language 
or dialect of their tribe than is needed, for 
example, by an explorer, a trader, a policeman, 
or a radioman. 

Let us now come to the work accomplished by 
them for the last hundred years; that is to say, 
Since the time when, at the instance of Monsignor 
Signay, they set out in the month of August, 
1S44, for Ha-Ha Bay by the mouth of the 
Saguenay and Lake 5t John to evangelize the 
Montaguais and the tribes of Labrador (P. 
Lejeune). 

The table of manuscripts and publications 
(summarized on p, 405) is not complete. It 
mentions only the writings which have been 
gathered in our Oblate Archives in Ottawa. 
Many manuscript* are still to be made available, 
whether by photography or otherwise, and they 
are scattered along the whole extent of the 
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Canadian north No amount of money could 
remove them from the missions, because the 
missionaries have need of them cither for them¬ 
selves or for their missionary pupils Moreover, 
they are mission property almost everywhere, 
therefore, to secure across to them, one must go 
to the missions to consult them or to make 
photographs of them 

The manuscripts are generally in letters of 
our alphabet, and publications printed or mimeo¬ 
graphed are either in the same characters or in 
syllabic characters 

The Syllabarium invented by the Protestant 
missionary, James Evans, in 1841, is based on 
the principles of a system of phonetics There 
are no silent letlore and each syllable is repre¬ 
sented hy a single character These characters 
when combined make up words Thu invention 
has been standardized and popularized by the 
Ottawa Government, and seems to become more 
and more popular, particularly among the 
Eskimos of Hudson Bay The General Ad¬ 
ministration of the Oblates has rendered its use 
obligatory on its own missionaries It has the 
advantages of simplifying the orthography of 
Indian or Eskimo words and of bung, more 
effective in teaching to both races 

Another similar system was used by Father 
Lejeune, Jean-Mane-Raphacl, O M 1. (1850- 
1930), who was acquainted with the stenographic 
system of Abb6 Duploy£ from the time of its 
popularization after the Franco-Prussian War 
(1870-71), and who made himself a master of it 
Finding himself placed by his ministry in succes¬ 
sive contact with natives of different idioms, and 
sometimes with several languages simultane¬ 
ously, he conceived the project of applying the 
system by means of the Chinook, or common 
idiom of commercial relations, to tribal phonetics 
Thus he invented a new and permanent means 
of communication and of catechetical and doc¬ 
trinal evangelization In the space of fifty 
years, success has crowned his efforts and won 
the applause of ministers of other denominations. 

The senes of his pamphlet works on Indian 
languages is here condensed * 

Practical Dictionary of Chinook, 1886 
Elements of Stenography, 1891. 

Stenographic ABC of the Thompson Language 
with Hymns and Chants, 1891 
Catechism Prayers in Chinook and Thompson 
Joseph Sold by His Brothers (a drama in 
Chinook), 1892. 


Kamloop Wawa, a monthly review in mimeo¬ 
graph, photography, and typewriting. 1892- 
1904 (Publication honored by a gold 
medal at the stenographic comjietition of 
Montlh6ry (Seine-et-Oise) in 1896) 

Chinook DicUonnry, 1892, and Bible History. 
Catechism inShushwap, 1893 
Prayers in the Okanagan language, 1893 
A Manual of Prayers and (alechism in 
English, 1896 

A Manual of Hymns and Chants in l^itin for 
the Use of All the Indians, 1806 
A Book of Prayers in Eleven Languages, 500 
pages, 1896 

Adaptation of DuplovCs Stenographic System 
to English, 1896 

A Book of Devotion in Chinook, 1903 
Trial of the Martyrs in Chinook, 1904 
The Mission of Kamploop, 1886, 1895, 1909 

Die Bvstcm of Father Ix'Jeune seems to have 
prevailed in the far West, while thaL of Evans 
has prevailed in central and easLem Canada 
Which of the two is more advantageous, 1 am 
not competent to judge 

The system of C R Lcpsius, a standard 
alphalx-t for teducing unwritten languages and 
foreign graphic systems to a uniform orthography 
in European letters, seems to have been rejected 
by our missionary linguists They preferred to 
utilize the Latin sounds familiar to all as well as 
their mother tongue, which is for the most part 
French 

1 his is the summary of the contents of this 
table 
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14 MSS 

7 publications 
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Betides, there are periodicals or joumali 
printed in Indian language at several of the 
missions, principally by the Hobema, Alberta, 
mission, in the Cree language, and by Mgr 
Turquetil in the Eskimo language Likewise, 
there are calendars in Indian and Eskimo, 
reproduced and distributed in most of the Oblate 
missions Some volumes have been published 
by the Oblatcs on the ethnology of the Indian 
and the Eskimo, but these would hardly be 
classed as linguistic works 

Of the 40 tribes or so evangelised by the 
Oblates, only 21 are represented in (his report 
and in the above table, and even these 21 are 
not yet represented completely, that is as much 
as to say that much still remains to be done to 
gather together all the documents which arc 
actually distributed over a wide territory i 
hope that this enterprise may be brought to 
completion, and that wc will soon be able to 
place at the service of the linguistic scholars of 
the country this 11 Inexhaustible Source of Indian 
Linguistic Knowledge." 


Tile cordial assistance of the Catholic Uni¬ 
versity of America, of Dr John K. Cartwright, 
of the Catholic Bishops of the Indian and Eskimo 
Missioni, Mgr* G Breynat, Turquetil, Bunoa, 
Coudert, and Belieau, and most especially the 
generous help erf the American Philosophical 
Society of Philadelphia, have made it possible 
for me to accomplish part of this task, aside 
from my extensive work on the habitat or 
environment of the Eskimo 

Linnaeus, one of the greatest of naturalists, 
said of himself, Laudator tt aiiet, that is, "Hon¬ 
ored yes, yet 1 suffer "—meaning that poverty 
haunted him in spite of his fame, and that he 
was too proud to beg assistance To me, a 
priest, no such pride stands in the way of asking 
assistance and of practicing the virtue of grati¬ 
tude in this regard 

More than that, I consider myself honored to 
have the co-operation of such distinguished 
patrons. 

As the Eskimo would put it, peeoyuk —mean¬ 
ing amen, or thank you. 
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Abstiaci 

The discoveries uf human artifact! asaociated with the 
remain! of fosail animals, claimed to have been made by 
Albert Koch In 1830, have long been diauedited In 
this paper the evidence is returveyed in the light of 
modern diremrenes and knowledge, and It la concluded 
that It la highly probable that Koch actually made the 
discoveries which he claimed to have made. It is shown 
that it la not only highly probable that be discovered 
human artifacts In a Kristian with mnatadon remains, 
but that It la also probable that he disco v ered such arti¬ 
facts In association with the remains of the fossil ground 
sloth, Ujtedo* herlani Finally,evidence Is adduced which 
suggests that Koch was also the first discoverer of Folsom 
type points. 

On Satuiday, January 12, 1839, there ap¬ 
peared in The Presbyterian, a weekly newspaper 
published at Philadelphia, a moat interesting 
article whlrh gave the first account of the asso¬ 
ciation of human artifacts with a fosail mammal 
in North America. Here is the original article: 

Thu Mammoth 

it is with the greatest pleasure, the writer of 
this article can state, from personal knowledge, that 
one of the largest of these animals. Has actually 
been stoned and buried by Indiana, as appears from 
the Implements found among the ashes, cinders and 
half burned wood aud bones of the animal The 
circumstances are as follows 

A farmer in Gasconade county wished to Im¬ 
prove his spring, and in doing so, discoiered, about 
five feet beneath the surface, a part of the back and 
hip bone. Of this I was informed by Mr. Wash, 
and not doubting but the whole, or nearly the whole 
skeleton might be found, I went there and found as 
had been stated, also a knife made of stone I 
immediately commenced opening a much larger 
■pace; the first layer of earth was a vegetable mould, 
then a bine clay, then sand and blue clay. I found 
a large quantity of pieces of rocks, weighing from 
tWb to twenty-five pounds each, evidently thrown 
there with the Intention of hitting eome object. It 
is necessary to remark, that not the least sign of 
rocks or gravel is to be found nearer than from four 
to five handled yards; and that these pieces were 


broken from larger rocks, and consequently' carried 
here from tome express purpose After passing 
through these rocks I came to a layer of vegetable 
mould, on the surface of this was found the first 
blue bone, with this a spear and axe, the spear 
corresponds precisely with our common Indian spear, 
the axe It different from any one I have seen Alto 
on this earth was ashes nearly from six inches to 
one foot in depth, intermixed with burned wood, 
and burned bones, broken spears, axes, kni\et, etc 
The fire appeared to have been the largest on the 
head and neck of the animal, ns the ashes and coals 
were much deeper here than in the rest of the body, 
the skull woa quite perfect, but so much burned, 
that it crumbled to dust on the least touch, two 
feet from this, was found two teeth broken off from 
the Jaw but inanhed entirely to pieces. By putting 
them together, they showed the animal to have 
been much larger than any heretofore discovered. 
It appeared by the situation of the skeleton, that 
the animal had been sunk with its hind feet in the 
mud and water, and unable to extricate itself, had 
fallen on ita right aide, and In that situation was 
found and killed as above described, consequently 
the hind and fore foot on the right side, were sunk 
deeper in the mud, and thereby saved from the 
effects of the fire, therefore I was able to preserve 
the whole of the bind foot to the very' last joint, 
and the fore foot all but some few small hones that 
were too much decayed to be worth saving Also 
between the rocks that hnd sunk through the ashes, 
was found large pieces of skin, that appeared like 
fresh tanned eote leather, etrongly impregnated with 
the ley from the ashes, and a great many of the 
sinews and arteries were plain to be seen on the 
earth and rocks, but in such a state as not to be 
moved, excepting in small pieces, the size of a hand, 
which are now preserved in spirits 

Should nay doubts arise In the mind of the 
reader, of tirt correctness of the above statement, 
he can be referred to more than twenty witnesses, 
who were present at the time of digging 1 

Like all the articles in The Presbyterian this 
one was unsigned. The Presbyterian was a full- 


> The Presbyter** 9 (2): 8, 1839 
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sued newspaper of two leaves and four pages. 
The fourth page was generally devoted to the 
printing of miscellaneous Items of scientific and 
general educational interest. These were, on the 
whole, remarkably well written, and there can 
be little doubt that it was a page to which readers 
with scientific interests looked forward with 
pleasurable anticipation Be this as it may, in 
July 183b, Benjamin Silliman of New Haven 
reprinted this unsigned article in The American 
Journal of Science and Arh, prefacing it with the 
remurk that “The following statement is so 
interesting and important that we give it a 
place, although it is deficient in responsibility 
We request the unknown author to communicate 
with us directly " ' 

The unknown author docs not appear to have 
complied with this request, he scorns to have 
been far too busy assorting the recovered bones 
of the animal referred to, and reconstructing it 
from them Furthermore, Mr. Albert Koch, our 
unknown author, was doing a not inconsiderable 
trade in the fossil bones which lie was excavat¬ 
ing In 1840 he sold a collection of bones of 
mastodon and other extinct animals to a group 
of members of the American Philosophical So¬ 
ciety. who in turn presented them to the Society 
W E Homer examined these bones and delivered 
a report on them at a meeting of the Society held 
October 2, 1840 * 

Actually what Koch had discovered in Gas¬ 
conade County was, almost certainly, the re¬ 
mains of neither a mastodon nor a mammoth, but 
those of a ground sloth 1 1 was early in the year 
1840 that Koch unearthed the virtually compete 
skeleton of his mastodon This he promptly 
named the “Missourlum," after the fact that it 
had been found in the State of Missouri (in 
Benton County) 

At the beginning of the year 1841 Koch pub¬ 
lished, at St Louis, Missouri, a pamphlet of six¬ 
teen pages describing the discovery of a fosril 
mastodon, the "Misaounum ”* 

1 The mammoth (mastodon? edi) Am Jour .Set end 
Aril M 198-200, 18J9. 

1 Note of the remains of the mastodon, sod some other 
extinct animals, coOerted together In St. Louis, Missouri. 
,Proc Am. Philos Sec l (13) 279-283, 1840 

* Dticnfxum of the Miueurtum, or Missouri Lmatkau, 
TofSther with til is pptsed habits, Indian Traditions con¬ 
cerning the Location from whence it wot e xhu med; Alee, 
Comparisons of the Whole, Crocodtle And Hiss curium, with 
the Leoiethae, As described in the lid chapter oj the Beeh ej 
Job. St. Louis, Panted by Chas. Keende, No. 22 OUve 
Street. 1841 (On the yellow cover of the pamphlet the 
data l* printed " 1840.") 


Koch's account of his find and his description 
of the skeleton were very well written, and show 
him to have been a collector of some ability and 
keen Intelligence He recognized that the “ Mia- 
sourium " was a mastodon It was, in fact, an 
excellent specimen of Mastodon amencanus, first 
described by Kerrin 1792 as Elephasamericanusj 
and subsequently figured by Richard Owen as the 
best preserved example of Its kind 1 

In the first edition of his pamphlet nothing is 
said of any human artifacts associated with the 
Gasconade County fossil remains. After ex¬ 
hibiting his “Misaounum” at St Louis, Koch 
decided to take his prize specimen, together 
with a good part of his collection of fossils, 
to Europe Before embarking, he appears to 
have exhibited the "Missourlum” at Louisville, 
Kentucky Here, in the summer of 1841, was 
issued on enlarged second edition of his pamphlet 
containing an account of “Evidence of Human 
Existence Contemporary with Fossil Animals.” 7 

It is from this pamphlet that wc discover that 
Albert Koch and the author of the unsigned 
article in The Presbyterian are one and the same 
person Because of the importance of this new 
account of his discovery, it is reproduced here 
in his own words 

F.vinBNcK of Human Existence Contkmpoiary 
with Fossil Animal* 

It ii well known by all persons acquainted with 
geology, that It is admitted as a fact, that the 
masludons, together arlth the generality of and- 
deluwan animals, existed and became extinct pre¬ 
vious to the creation of the race of men, which 
supposition was founded on the fact that no evidence 
of human existence could be traced back to, or 
found with, those antideluvian animals The posi¬ 
tive cause of this 1 do not know My opinion, how¬ 
ever, is that thia want of evidence of a former 
human race is, that thoae relicts of the ancient 
animal world generally, have been found accidentally 
by persons who were not aware of the Importance of 
a minute and critical examination of the depoalts 
disinterred by them, and therefore the scientific 

• H. F. Osborn. Prebascidea 1 164 New York, 1936 

• R_ Owen, A tiuterj of British Feud Mammals end 

Birds. 298, fig 102 London, 1846. * 

7 A pamphlet of 20 pages, In gray-brown mappers, with 
a good engraving of the “Missourlum” on the front 
wrapper, and the note, "Second Edition Enlarged ” The 
pamphlet represen ts an entirely new printing. The title- 
pegs exactly follows the wording of tbs first edition, with¬ 
out any statement of edition or revision, but with tbs 
place and name of tbs new publisher, “Louisville, Ky., 
Prentice and Wetsslnger, Printers, 1841," substituted far 
theohL 
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observer «u deprived, no doubt, often of the facts 
necessary to be known in order to form correct 
opinions on this subject In view of this I deem it 
my duty to lay before the world what facts I have 
been able to gather on this interesting subject, which 
will be strong evidence in favor of my belief, that 
there was a human race existing contemporary with 
those animals. 

These facts are as follows In October, HUH, 1 
disinterred the remains of an animal which hud 
clawed feet and was of the size of an elephant 
This deposite was In Gasconade county, Missouri, 
on the shores of the Burbois river The principal 
part of this animal had been consumed by a fire, 
which fire evidently had not been produced by a 
volcanic eruption, but had been formed and kindled 
mechanically by human hands, as it appeared, for 
the purpose of destroying the before mentioned 
animal, which had been mired here and was unable 
to extricate itself The particulars of the trans¬ 
action were as follows 

A farmer In Gasconade county, Missouri, per¬ 
ceived for some time a disagreeable taste in the 
water which he used for his household This water 
was taken out of a clear spring, situated in what is 
usually called a bottom, near his house For the 
purpose of remedying this evil, he dug around and 
Into the spring, thus to be enabled to enclose It 
afterwards as a well By doing so, he found several 
hones belonging to an animal of unusually large size 
Some were whole, some in fragments Also at the 
same time he found a stone knife and an Indian axe 
This circumstance created some excitement in the 
neighborhood, and these transactions were men¬ 
tioned to me sometime afterwards bj a Mr Wash, 
who lived in the vfrfnlty 

On hearing this, I immediately made arrange¬ 
ments to proceed to the place On my arrival there, 
In October, 1838, I found the prospects rather dull, 
as the bones which had been dug out of the spring 
were principally destroyed They had been re¬ 
moved from their place of embedment withuut the 
least care, and were of course more or less broken, 
then exposed to the air without any kind of pres¬ 
ervation being applied to them; and eventually 
what few remained tolerably whole, were broken by 
their cunous visitors to ascertain if they contained 
marrow, until the few remaining fragments were 
collected together by an Intelligent gentleman by 
the name of Bailey, residing in the neighborhood, 
who presented them to me, and assisted me in my 
further researches. I found nine feet beneath the 
surface a layer of ashes from six to twelve inches In 
thickness, mingled with charcoal, large pieces of 
wood partly burned, together with Indian imple¬ 
ments of war, as stone aitowheads, tomahawks, &r 
Ac. Also more than one hundred and fifty pieces of 
rocks, varying from three to twenty-five pounds In 
weight, which must have been carried here from the 


rocky shores of the Burbois river, a distance of 300 
yards, as there was no rock, stones, or even gravel 
near tn be found, and those pieces of rocks taken 
out of the ashes were precisely the same as that 
found on the river, which is a specie* of limestone, 
these had heen thrown evidently with the intention 
of striking the animal I found the fore and hind 
foot standing in a perpendicular position, and like¬ 
wise the full length of ihe leg below the layer of 
ashes, so deep in mud and water that the fire had 
no effect upon them 

Ihe fore fool of the animal (.(insists of four toes 
and a thumb, each toe has five joints, each last joint 
armed with a claw, or long nail The thumb haa 
two joints, the iiuwn of the foot is composed of four 
bones, joined together, and each connected to a toe 
On top of this is a thin, round bone, connecting them 
with the shin hones The construction of this foot 
shows that it possessed much power in grasping and 
holding objects The hind foot is smaller, and also 
has four toes, with five jointB, hut has no thumb 
The crown is entirely different in construction from 
that of the fore foot \ few of the teeth appeared 
to have heen broken out bj the force of the rocks 
thrown at the head of the animal, and were earned 
some little distance, so that they escaped in a 
measure the violence of the fire, and have all the 
apjiearance of those of a camu cram animal 

The second trace of human rvistence with these 
animals, I found dunng the exravalion of the Mis¬ 
souri I.cv lathan There wns embedded immediately 
under the femur, nr hind leg bone of this animal, an 
arrowhead of rose colored Amt, resembling those 
used by the American Indians, hut of larger size 
Tins was the only arrow head immediately with the 
skeleton, but In the same strata at a distance of 
five or tux fret, in a horizontal direction, four more 
srrow-hcadB were found, three of these were of the 
same formation as the preceding, the fourth was of 
very rude workmanship One of the last mentioned 
three was of sgate, the others of blue flint These 
arrow-heads are indisputably the w r ork of human 
hands I examined the deposite in which they were 
embedded, and raised them out of their embedment 
with m> own hands* 

In this, the earliest account of the association 
of human artifacts with the remains of fosail 
mammals in North America, wc have, oddly 
enough, one of the dearest and heat evidences of 
the antiquity uf man in North America that has 
ever been published Yet Koch’s statements 
have nearly always been dismissed as unworthy 
of belief He has been ridiculed and completely 
shut out of court. None of his critic* has ever 
taken the slightest trouble to check any of his 
findings, although Koch clearly stated where his 

•Ibii 19-20 
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material* were to be found, even after he had 
aold them. No one ha* ever examined hi* state¬ 
ments by checking them against the finding* and 
diacoverie* of later investigators, discoveries 
which in every detail asrist to increase the prob¬ 
ability that Koch discovered what he claimed to 
have discovered. 

Koch has been quite properly criticized for 
exaggerating the height of his mastodon and the 
length of his "Hydrarchos" (Basilosaurus), and 
of having the imagination of a Baron Munch¬ 
ausen,' but it does not seem to have occurred to 
anyone that no Munchausen could, without pre¬ 
vious example to lean upon, have given so ac¬ 
curate and detailed an account of his findings as 
did Koch 11 

Koch, who arrived in America from Germany 
in or about 1835, appears to have earned a living 
by collecting fossils and by exhibiting and selling 
the more spectacular examples of Ins collections. 
He was not a trained aaentist, and he made 
numerous error* in reconstructing his fossil ani¬ 
mal*. He waa evidently a good publicity man 
and something of a traveling salesman In view 
of these facts it is not difficult to understand why 
his good faith has been doubted 

Writing in 1871, five years after the death of 
Koch, P. R. Hoy states that in March 1840 he 
visited the spot on the Pom me dc Terre where 
Koch had recently disinterred the skeleton of the 
"Missourium." Here he learned that the scap¬ 
ula of the "Mieaourium" was actually discovered 
at a level of two feat beneath the surface. This 
was sufficiently strong proof of Koch’s "want of 
accuracy " and " lively imagination " to cause the 
gallant gentleman to delay reporting his findings 
until five years after the death of Koch and 
thirty-one years after his original visit l 11 

In 1875, James D Dana examined Koch’s 
claims in an article which completely discredited 
Koch and many of his statements. He oon- 

•G. P Merrill The FtfU One Hundred Yean of 
American Geoloty 213-245 New Haven, 1024 

Professor William Berryman Scott, the doyen of 
American psJeoatuiatist*, with whom the sealer author 
recently had tha pieasars of dtscusdng Koch's dnlm to 
lave discovered human artifacts, stated that he did not 
s*e how Koch could possibly havs Invented the story 
Pmfsssnr Scott has himself criticised Koch's fan tootle re- 
construction of his foasds, bat believes It highly probable 
Chat the discovery of artifacts la amocfutkxi with tbs 
remains of mastodon was actually mads, For Profssaor 
Scott's sarUer cri t id wn, ass his article, “ American El eph ant 
Myths" (Jmlsm Jfsgesfss l. 449-478, 1887), 

"PR. Hoy. Of. Koch's Musaunum Am. f fatan k it 
S- 147-148. 1871 


eluded with the wards: "Taking all things that 
have been reviewed into coo skierstioa, I think 
there is sufficient reason for regarding Dr. Koch's 
evidence of the contemporaneity of Man and the 
Mastodon as very do%btfui.“ n 

Earlier the same year, J. W. Foster had pub¬ 
lished the following important sUtementon Koch 
and his findings' 

The Iste Dr Koch, of St Louis, who disinterred, 
in the Oeege Valley of Missouri, the skeleton of a 
mastodon which now forms so conspicuous a feature 
in the palaeontological department of the British 
Museum, stated that, in connection therewith, were 
found flint arrowheads and remains of charcoal, as 
though the aborigines had attacked and destroyed 
the animel when mired This statement, st the 
time, was received by the scientific world with a 
sneer of contempt It was my fortune to be thrown 
in company with Dr Koch for several days, during 
the last year of his life, and among other things I 
questioned him very pointedly ns to the possibility 
of hie having been mistaken, when he ajdlbed me 
in the most solemn and emphatic manner, that hie 
statement was true. He was an Indefatigable col¬ 
lector, and few men in this country, by Individual 
effort alone, have been more successful In bringing 
to light so many of the skeletons of the huge animals 
that roamed over the land or swarmed the seas of 
past ages- Hie knowledge In many branches of 
Natural History was considerable, but not of that 
exact character to bring out Important generaliza¬ 
tions. No one who knew him will question but 
that be was a competent observer, end to deny the 
accuracy of his statement is to accuse him of having 
attempted to perpetrate a scientific fraud It may 
be said, however, that the scientific opinion of this 
country regarded his statements In about the same 
light si the French geologists did those of M. Boucher 
de Perthes, when he brought out hi* AntoqmtUi 
Celtiqnei —that la with absolute distrust; but the 
one lived to see the truth of hi* observations ac¬ 
knowledged and their value appreciated, the other 
died with a cloud banging over his reputation." 

Dana was familiar with Foster's appraisal of 
Koch's veradty, and simply chose a part of a 
sentence to rebut. The lasue, he declared, waa 
not whether or not Koch waa attempting to 
perpetrate e scientific fraud, for science must be 
constantly on guard against the strong con elu¬ 
sions of men who ere not competent to judge, 
yet who hold honest beliefs. The essential point, 
he argued , waa that Koch waa a traveling Mlea- 

“ J. D. Dsns. Os Dr, Koch’s tvidsacs with record to 
the contemporaneity of man sod mastodon In Missouri, 
Am. Jem. Set. sod Am. set 3, hi 335-344, 1878. 

“ J. W. Foster. PtmHidmie Rout »f lie Vmted Stole* sf 
A meritui 61. Chtrago and London, 1173. 
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man who (Old entertainment to gullible people, 
exaggerating the magnificence of the slcclclunn 
that were hia etock in trade, and that therefore 
hia judgment aa to what he had found was not 
to be trusted 

This is, of course, a fair and sound judgment, 
for it la the tragedy of such men as Koch that 
even when they apeak the truth they shall not 
be believed Bearing this in mind, our task in 
tbs present paper must be to determine the 
degree which attaches to the probability that 
Koch was apeaking the truth. 

From Koch's account it is clear that we are 
dealing with two separate finds of foasil animals 
with which human artifacts were associated In 
the first case the remains recovered in October 
1838 were, as far as we are able to judge from 
Koch’s description, almost certainly those of the 
ground sloth, Mylodon harlani 11 (Gravigrada) 
With the remains were found charcoal, ashes, 
partly burned wood, stone arrowheads, toma¬ 
hawks, “&c. &c ," and more than ISO rocks at a 
distance of more than 300 yards from the Burbots 
River, the nearest site of the occurrence of any¬ 
thing resembling such rocks 

The evidence seems to be indisputable The 
creature was caught in the mud, and there killed 
and partially consumed by the “Indians," but 
the Btratigraphical evidence is insufficient to 
permit of any age estimate of the deposit in 
which the sloth and the associated artifacts 
were found. 

For the mastodon, discovered early in 1840, 
Koch’s geological evidence is more satisfactory 
Here it is in his own words* 

The Location and Excavation of the Bones, 

The bones were found by me near the shore of 
the river la Pemme de Terre, a tributary of the 
Osage river. In Benton County, In the state of Mis¬ 
souri, latitude 40 and longitude 18. There Is every 
reason to believe that the Pomme de Terre, at some 
former period, was a large and magnificent stream, 
from one-half to three-fourths of a mile in breadth, 
and that Its waters washed the high and rocky bluffs 
on either side, where the marks of the rolling surges 
are now perfectly plain* they present a similar ap¬ 
pearance to that of the Missouri and Mississippi. 
It appears from the different strata, that since the 
Mlapourlnm existed, six or seven different changes 
have taken place here, by which the original bed ol 

H Probably the same nnunal described from Koch’s col- 
lectioos la 1843 by R Harlan, "Description n( the Bones 
of a New Posad Animal of the Order Edentata” (jfm Jonr 
Sri, sad ArU 44 (1): 69-80, 1842). 


the Pomme de Terre was lilted with aa many dif¬ 
fer! nt strata, which are aa follows 

The original stratum on which this former river 
flowed at the time it was inhnbited by the MIs- 
sourium, and up to the time of its destruction, con¬ 
sisted of quicksand, on the surface of its stratum, 
and partly mingled with it, was the deposit of the 
before mentioned skeleton The next stratum from 
three to four feet in thickness, consisting of a brown 
alluvial soil, in this all the remainder of the skeleton 
was contained, and covered by it This stratum 
was mixed with a great quantity of vegetable matter, 
and most of this in a wonderful state of preservation, 
but what is still more surprising, all of the vegetable 
remains are tropical or very low southern production 
They consisted of large quantities ol cypress burs, 
wood snd bark, a great deal of tropical cane and 
tropical swamp moss, several stumps of trees, if not 
logwood, yet bearing a close rejemblenct U> it, even 
the greatrr part of a flower of the Strelitxia class, 
which, when destroyed, was not full blown, was 
discovered emliedded in this layer, also several stems 
of palmetto leaf, one possessing all the fibers perfect, 
or nearly so To those u ho are not acquainted with 
the nature of this plant, It is well to remark, that it 
is not found at present farther north than the 
northern parts of Louisiana 

The time when the revolution of the enrth took 
place, during which this before described animal 
lost its life, was between the ISth of September and 
20th of October, which Is proven by the fact just 
mentioned of the rypress burrs being found; from 
which circumstance might be readily infprrrd, that 
they hail been tom by force from their parent stem 
before they had arrived at perfection and were 
invoiced in one common ruin with the trees which 
bore them, these hating been lorn up by the roots, 
and twisted and split into a thousand pieces, appa¬ 
rently by lightning, combined with a tremendous 
tempest nr tornado There is no sign or indication 
of any ver> large trees, the cypmac* that were dis¬ 
cot ered being the largest that were growing here 
at the time 

Through this stratum ran set era I terns of Iron 
ore—sufficient evidence of the antiquity of this dc- 
posite Immediately over this was one of blue day, 
three feet in thickness, the next was one of gravel 
9 to 18 inrhes in thickness, so hard compressed to¬ 
gether that it resembled pudding Btone, the neat 
was a layer of giant blue clay, from 3 to 4 feet in 
thickness, an this was another stratum of gravel, 
of the same thickness and appearance of the first 
one mentioned! this was succeeded by a layer of 
yellowish clay, from 2 to 3 feet in thickness; over 
this, a third layer of gravel, ol the same appearance 
and thickness, and, at last, the preaent surface, con¬ 
sisting of a brownish clay, mingled with a few 
pebbles, and covered with large oak, maple and elm 
trees, which were as near as f could ascertain, from 
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80 t o 100 year* old In the centre of the above 
mentioned drposite waa a large spring which Ap¬ 
peared lo rise from the very bowels of the earth, as 
it waa never affected by the severest rain, nor did 
It become lower by the longest drought 

About 200 yards from the said deposite stands 
a singularly formed rock, which not only bears the 
appearance, but ran be considered as a monument 
of great antiquity, formed by nature, against whose 
rough and rugged sides can be distinctly traced, In 
deep and furrowed lines, the former course of angry 
waters, yet its summit Is full 30 feet alxne the 
present level of the Pomme de Terre The rock 
has the appearance of a pillar, on w hose top rests a 
table rock far projecting over on every aide, from 
the base of the pillar to the lower edge of the table 
Is 30 feet, and from the base down b) the depowte of 
the bones Is 16 feet—making, from the stratum on 
which the bones were deposited to the edge of the 
table 46 feet 

By a minute and close examination, ( found that 
the formation of said rock, as it now appears, was 
produced by lung action of the river against and 
around it, and had the river continued to act with 
the same force for one or two hundred j cars longer, 
the pillar would have Ixx'n so far worn away, that 
the table must have fallen It now stands as an 
indisputable witness, that the water, at the time 
these animals existed, was at least 46 feet deep " 

From this account it would seem (hat the 
artifacts found in association with the bones 
of the mastodon were recovered from a deposit, 
which was laid down in the late Pleistocene 

It will be noted that this account has been 
reprinted from the third edition of Koch's pam¬ 
phlet, published at London in 1841 Koch ap¬ 
pears to have arrived in London in November or 
December of that year, but before that he had 
left Louisville to exhibit his collection of fossil* 
at Philadelphia, where those wlm saw it included 
a number of scientific men At a meeting of 
the American Philosophical Society, October 1, 
1841, "Dr. Hays invited the attention of the 
Society to a very extensive and highly interesting 
collection of foaajl bones, chiefly of the Mastodon, 
recently brought to this aty by Mr Albert Koch, 
of St. Louis-" 1 * At the meeting of the Society 
held October 15,1841, Dr. R Harlan drew atten¬ 
tion to the fact that “There is now exhibiting at 
the Masonic Hall in Philadelphia, one of the moat 
extensive and remarkable collections of fossil 
bones of extinct species of mammals which have 

° Albert Koch,' Dumphen <4 Its Mitsounnm, or Vii- 
tonrt LoeiaJhaa, omda Catalog*i ef tin Whets Fusil Cotltc- 
Men, Third edition enlarged, pp 11-13 London, 1841, 

'•Pm. Am. PHtos. Sec, 2 j)9)- 102, 1841. 


hitherto been brought to light in thla country, a 
gratification for which our Sdentiflc community 
will acknowledge themselves indebted to the 
perseverance of the enterprising proprietor, Mr. 
Albert Koch of St Louis, Missouri ” Very 
gently Harlan pointed out some of the grotesque 
errors committed by Koch in the articulation of 
the hones, adding that “no doubt” Koch's 
“ ulterior researches would enable him to rectify 
iheae "** 

From Koch's collection Harlan described part 
of the fossil remains of an animal which waa 
undoubtedly a ground sloth, Myiodon harlani." 
and prubably identical with that referred to by 
Koch in his pamphlet of 1841 

Hays classified Koch’s mastodon as belonging 
to the genus Tatracaulodon This, as was later 
shown, was a nomenclature! error Tetracaulo- 
dan waa a name applied to mastodons with small 
tusks in the lower jaw, a valid morphological 
distinction It was, however, later proved to be 
but the normal juvenile condition, or a normal 
variation, in Mastodon, thus making Tetracaulo- 
don a synonym of Mastodon 

11 

Shortly after his arrival in London, Koch made 
arrangements to exhibit his collection of fossils 
at Egyptian Hall in Piccadilly The exhibit was 
probably opened to the public ahortly before 
Christmas, and proved an immediate success, 
being continued well Into the year 1843, when 
the mastodon and some of the other fossils in 
the collection were purchased by the authorities 
of the British Museum. But this is to anticipate 

For sale at the Hall Koch printed an enlarged 
version of his pamphlet, adding to it a catalogue 
of the fossil bones exhibited together with the 
mastodon 11 

Koch’s specimen of the mastodon was the 


*' R Harlan Description of the bones of a new fossil 
animal of tho order Edentata. Am. Jour. Sri, and Arts 
44 (1). 69-80, 1842 

n Oliver P. Hay Tkt PMstocmi ef lit Uidilt Region »/ 
North Amenta and its Vortobrotoi Animals. 4. Carnegie 
Institution Washington PuM. 322A, 1924. In Koch's 
collection then were aha remains of another ground sloth, 
Hfqslhnsn. Ses MaHan, of cit. 

11 The title-page of this edition follows the wording of 
the second edition, with the addition, after the words 
"Missouri Leviathan,” of the words "And a Catalogue of 
the Whole Fossil Collection, Third Edition Enlarged 
London, E. Fisher, Printer, 33. Cannon Street, City, 
1841," There are 24 pages, I Deluding the covers, the 
catalogue occupying pp. 3-6. 
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finest example of its kind ever to have been 
exhibited in England, and scientists were very 
naturally much interested in viewing it Rich¬ 
ard Owen, the distinguished palaeontologist and 
anatomist, was among the first to make a study 
of the skeleton, and on February 23, 1842, read 
a memoir on it before the Geological Society of 
London 11 

Owen commenced his paper with some remarks 
on the manner in which the Missourium was set 
up, and after pointing out certain mistakes, “us 
well as the readiness with which Mr Koch, (he 
proprietor, corrected an error respecting the first 
pair of ribs," he gave it as his opinion that the 
Missourium was a male of the species Mastodon 
giganleum 

While making several comments on the re¬ 
mainder of Koch's fossil collection, Owen was 
completely silent on the former's account of 
the associated human artifacts. 

Koch did not agree with Owen's conclusions, 
and on April 6, 1842, read a paper lief ore thi 
Geological Society defending the position that 
the Missourium belonged to a distinct genus, 
namely, Tetracaulodon 11 This is the conclusion, 
It will be recalled, at which Hays of Philadelphia 
had arrived 

On an independent examination of the evi¬ 
dence Dr James Grant, in June of the same year, 
came to the support of Koch and Ha) s, stating 
that the Missourium should be recognized as 
belonging to the species Tetracaulodon kocktt a 

In the same issue of the Proceedings of the 
Geological Society, Alexander Nasmyth pre¬ 
sented a report on the microscopic structure of 
the tusks of the Missourium * 

In 1843 Owen's article of the preceding year 
was reprinted in the Annals and Magaune oj 
Natural History .“ 

Sometime during 1843 Koch took lus codec- 


HR Owen Report on the Muauuriunt now exhibiting 
■t tbc Egyptian Hall, with in inquiry i«U> the cUims uf llie 
Tetncankvlon to generic distinction Proc Grot Son 
London 3, pt. 2 (87). 689-893, 1842 
■A. Koch. On tha genus Tetracaulodon Proc Gni 
Sec, London 1. pt 2 (87). 714-716, 1842 
■ J Grant. On the structure and history o( the masto- 
dontoM animals of North America Proc Cent See 
London i, pt. 2 (90) ■ 770-771, 1842 

• A. Nasmyth, On the minute structure uf the tusks of 
extinct mastodon told animals Proc Grot Sot London 3, 
pt. 2 (90): 773-780, 1842 Sre p 779. 

* R, Owrt. Report on tha Mimourlum now exbibhlm 
St lb* Egyptian Hall with an Inquiry into the claims of 
the Tctrmosulodoa to generic (Us line lion Ann. end Mag. 
Net. Nut. II. 147-133, 1843, 


lions to Ireland where they, together with the 
Missouri uni, were exhibited at Dublin Here 
appeared the “Fifth edition, enlarged," of his 
pamphlet together with a niw title-page and a 
completely rewritten and revised text* In the 
“Pref.icc," added to this edition, Koch writes 
(p 2) “Previous to niv commencing this Trea¬ 
tise, 1 wish parlu ul.trly to mention, that 1 have 
nol only devoted the grealtr part of m> life to 
the theoretical study of Natural History, hut 
have also made myself intimately acquainted 
with (he practical part of it ” 

Th( re is good reason tn believe 1 hat tins boast 
waB somewhat of an overstatement 
Lute, probably, in 1843 Koch packed up once 
more- and took a good part of his collections to 
Europe, this time heading straight for Merlin 
Here his collection aroused considerable interest, 
and, doubtless in order to satisfy some of this 
interest, he preparer! a liook, which, however, was 
not published until 1845 " 

In this volume Koch discusses the subject of 
prehlstonr life in genrml and the Missourium in 
particular, while no less than 46 pages are de¬ 
voted (o the description and discussion of his 
discovery of human artifacts together with the 
remains of the mastodon (pp 53-99) 

Meanwhile, in May 1844, Koch packed up his 
fossil collection, having previously disposed of the 
mastodon and sonic other fossils to the British 
Museum, and returned to America It is said 
that he received for the Bkelcton a sum of 
$2,000 outright, and an anuuitv of $1,000 a year 
He drew the annuity for twenty-six years, until 
his death at Sr lx>uis in 1866 ” Immediately 


“ Dricrtpium of the Missourium 7 kenstocauJodtm (Kurh), 
of Afuitwri Leamlhan, (Leviathan Mlimuruiuii,) togriher 
wuh Us supposed Habits, and /ndi<j« 7 radtlions, also, com ■ 
portion on the WHalo, Ctoiodde, and Musounum, vUh tht 
LrruMikan, at drier tbed in Iks 41 si Chapter of Ikf Hook of Job , 
by Albert Kuch fYinlcdbyC t rooken. 87 Chj pel Street, 
Dublin 28 pp , 8*. 1843 Wrdgewnod blue wrapper*, on 
the fronl of which there in a wood (7) engraving of the 
Missourium, beneath whose nba there nunds an Indian 
wuh spear In hand Jo the right, for corn pan son, there Is 
figured an Indian elephant complete with mahout 

M Albert C Koch Dio Rieienthirer dor Uncell odrr das 
nonontdeekta Missourium Tkrriitocaulodon (Si ch o laaku ant 
Missouri) and JU Maitodonloiden im Allgemnuon amd 
Botondem, nobsl fawcuen, das wrif, urns durck i krt Lobar- 
rsils bakannl gowordoou 7 kitrt me hi prAaiamUisth, sondam 
Zetlgoncssen das Mouse ken gejckackii warn Berlin, Verlag 

von Aleiander Dtiocker vn+W, 8 pi, 1845 
r Information kindly supplied by Dr Harold A Bulger 
of the School of Medicine of Washington University ud 
Librarian to the*Academy of Natural Sciences of St Louis 
But see Dana, this paper, p, 415. 
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after hia return to America he Kt out again upon 
hil foead-collecting travels. In Alabama, In 
March 1845, he discovered what he called a 
"gigantic fossil reptile,” the "Hydrargos" or 
" Hydrarchus.” This, as we learn from the pam¬ 
phlets published by him, was exhibited in New 
York during the summer of 1845 11 The exhi¬ 
bition was held in the Apollo Rooms on Broadway 
and attracted a considerable amount of attention 
from both the public and the press Here, too, 
among other things, Koch exhibited the arrow¬ 
head which be had discovered with his first fossil, 
and this, in particular, drew expressions of the 
greatest interest from the press The edition of 
Koch’s pamphlet describing the "Hydrarchus” 
was soon exhausted, and a second edition with a 
significantly new title-page was issued at once *• 

The substitution of Harlan's name for that of 
Stillman for the “species" of his "Hydrarchus” 
was a "tacit" admission of the fact that this 
"sea-serpent" was in reality a fossil cetacean 
earlier named by Harlan, from the remains of a 
very incomplete specimen, Basilosaurus ctloides. 
Owen had described a specimen os early as 1832 
under the name Zeuglodon, while the specimen 
described by Harlan was discovered by S, B 
Buckley in 1842. Three long and interesting 
discussions of the exhibition at the Apollo Rooms 
or Saloon are reprinted at the end of this pam¬ 
phlet, respectively from the New- York Dissenter, 
the New-York Evangelist, and the New- York 
Horning News. 

On the title-pages of these pamphlets it will be 
observed that Koch Is for the first time referred 
to as " Doctor " Whether Koch arrogated this 


* Hydrarges, or Groat Sea Serpent of Alabama, III /set in 
tenth, TJOO lbs. weight, Now exhibiting at the Apollo Saloon, 
410 Broadway Admittance 15 fonts.—Description of Iho 
Hydros fas StUimanh (Kadi) A Gigantic fossil gtpHU, 
or Soa Serpent, lately discovered by the anther in Iho Stole 
of Alabama, Idertk 1145 Together with feme geological 
ebseraationi mad* on different formations of the rocks daring 
a geological tear through the Eastern, Western and Southern 
ports of Urn United States, m the years 1144-45; by Doctor 
Albert C Koch, Corresponding Member of the Societies 
af HsJJe, sad Dresden, Ac, New York. 14 pp., 8*, IMS 
» n Description ef the Hydrarchos Uariaui, (Koch,): (The 
MUM SOtmaaU, u changed to liar lout, by Ike perUcuUr 
desire tff Professor Siltunan.) A Gigantic Fossil Ks pt i h : 
ftit sd y discovered by the Author, h i the Stale iff Alabama, 
March, 1145 Together with tome geelogwat obsecrations 
made eu different formalins of the rocks, during a geo logical 
lour through the Eastern, Widen, and Southern parts iff the 
Untied Stales, at the yean 1444-1545. By Doctor Albert 
C, Koch Corre sp o n ding Member af the Societies of 
Halle, sod of Dresden, he. Second Edition, New-Yorki 
24 pp,, 8*. 1845. 


title unto himself or whether it was conferred 
upon him, we do not know. 

Before leaving Germany to return to the 
United State*, Koch sold a good part of his 
collection of fossils to the Royal Museum of the 
University of Berlin With these fossils Koch 
also sold some of the artifacts and other mate¬ 
rials he had recovered together with the bones of 
the mastodon 

SomeLune during the exhibition of the Bkeleton 
of “Ilydrarchos" on Broadway in New York, 
Jeffries Wyman examined the grotesque recon¬ 
struction and published his report on it in 
November of the same year •* 

Wyman showed that the "Hydrarchos" was 
not a reptile but a mammal, and that the re¬ 
mains belonged to more than one animal. Parts 
of the paddle were not bones but the casts of the 
cavities of a camera ted shell, a species of Nau¬ 
tilus It was a repetition of such errors which 
served to bring Koch into disrepute among 
scientists. This specimen was subsequently de¬ 
stroyed in the great fire of Chicago 

While Wyman was reading his paper on the 
"Hydrarchos” to the Boston Society of Natural 
History, Koch was exhibiting the subject of that 
paper in Boston itself. Here it was that Charles 
Lyell saw ft in October 1845. He writes. 

During Lhe first part of my stay In Boston, October, 
1845, we one day saw the walls in the principal 
streets covered with placards, In which the words 
SEA SERPENT ALIVE figured conspicuously On 
spprosching near enough to read the smaller type of 
ibis advertisement, I found that Mr. Koch wma about 
lo exhibit to the Bostonians the foeail skeleton of 
"that colossal and terrible repdle the sea nr pent, 
which, when allot, measured thirty feet in circum¬ 
ference ” The public was also Informed that this 
hydrarchos, or water king, was the leviathan of the 
Book of Job, chapter xli.“ 

Lyell adds that "in the opinion of the beet 
comparative anatomists ” Koch’s hydrarchos was 
no snake but a cetacean. Later In hie book 
Lyell records, under date of February 4,1846, a 
visit to the exict spot, 4j miles southwest from 
Clarkesville, Alabama, where Koch disinterred a 
portion of the skeleton of the hydrarchos, and 
mentions that portion* of the vertebral column 
"wore procured in.Washington county, fifteen 


"J. Wyman. Hydrarchos SDUmsnL Free. Boston Set. 
Nat Hitt 3i 65-48, 1845 

* Charles LyoJL A Second Visit to the United Stales off 
North Ame r ic a , voL 1. London I51-1J2| 1849 1 New 
York: 107-108, 1840. 
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mllas dlitant in a direct line from thii place, 
where the head was discovered."" 

In a letter to Benjamin SUllman, Jr., dated 
February 4, 1844, Lyell repeats these details, 0 

In 1844, James D. Dana, in his editorial 
capacity, wrote a devastating account of Koch's 
"Hydrarchos" in The American Journal of Sci¬ 
ence, to which he added some remarks on the 
“Missouri Leviathan," stating, among other 
things, that “the trustees of the British Museum 
paid the owner £1000 sterling (not '£2000') for 
this skeleton, and £300 additional for some ac¬ 
companying bones This we know from the 
very best authority ”' 4 

Early in 1844 Koch, together with his “Hydr¬ 
archos” and other specimens, sailed for Germany. 
Hoe he exhibited In Berlin and later in Dresden. 
In the latter aty the “Hydrarchos” attracted 
the attention of the great anatomist C G Carus, 
who, having made a study of it, published a 
monograph on the specimen in 1847 u 

Among the prize exhibits in Koch'* collection 
at Berlin was the “Hydrarchua," an enormous 
fossil cetacean (actually Banlosaunu cetoides). 
It is, almost certainly, this skeleton which, it is 
said, Koch sold for a yearly pension of 1,000 
Reichstalem to King Frederick Wilhelm IV for 
the anatomical collection of the Royal Museum 
in Berlin. This skeleton consisted of the remains 
of at least five individual cetaceans of at least 
two genera (but mostly BatHosaunu) besides 
some wholly extraneous bits The surviving 
parts are in the University of Berlin. 

In 1847 Koch published a volume describing 
his travels in the United States during the years 
1844 to 1846." 

By the end of July 1847 Koch was once again 
back in the United States in search of the remains 
of another “Hydrarchos." By February 1848 he 
hod succeeded in recovering the fossil remains of 
several specimens In Washington County, Ala- 

•/W. Jt 74-75. 

■dm. Jour Set., nr 2, 1. 313, 1844. 

« [James D. Dsns.] "Zeuglodoo Cetoidm”and "Mts- 
todon GlgaotWi." Am. Jour Sci., ar 2,1 139-133, 

IMS. 

■ C. G. Carus. Raudalo pa i ofit e kor, as alomitchw sad 
mlgi sh r Urdertuchunton Ms iet us In dom Nemen 
Hydrarchos ms Dr.AC Koch murM sari Eutofa ub ra th W 
«•i in Drttdo s nipUdU run fordo Shrirtt. Dreudsn 
lutd 1-slnslg, Amoktlsche Budihsadlung: vfl+14, 7 pi, 
foUo, 18*7 

° A. C. Koch. Roiu dutch raws ThtO dor Voroin iftts 
3MM ms Hordommiho Is Wss Jthrn H44 Ut 1SH. 
Dresden und Leipsig, Aiuotdls&e Bachhsadlusgt 102 pp., 
8*. 1847. 


bama. Early in 1849, Koch, who had by now 
practically become a trans-Atlantic commuter, 
was in Dresden exhibiting his finds to the public, 
and telling that same public something about the 
Amen can Indian and his relations with the 
whites. 1 ’ 

Ill 

We do not encounter Koch again until the 
year 1853 when he appears to have been on tour 
with his fnend “Hydrarchos " At New Orleans 
in that year lie published a pamphlet describing 
the creature 11 

Evidently Koch was still traveling around the 
country exhibiting his startling specimens of 
prehistoric life But shortly after this, Koch re¬ 
turned to St Louis where he seems to have 
settled down to a more tranquil existence Here 
Koch joined the newly founded Academy of 
Science of St Louis where, on January 26, 1857, 
he was appointed Chairman of the standing com¬ 
mittee on Comparative Anatomy. On the same 
day Koch, possibly feeling that insufficient at¬ 
tention had been paid to his discovery of the 
association of human artifacts with the remains 
of fossil mammals, read an important paper on 
the subject 

In describing the artifacts found with the 
remains of the ground sloth, Koch adds some 
interesting new evidence He writes. 

The two arrow-head* found with the bone* were 
In *uch s position s* to furnish evidence still more 
conclusive, perhap*, than in the other caae, of their 
being of equal if not older date, than the bones 


r Kurto Somirkvnlcc uber ito out nuhrem A rim 
bodehouio PamOio dor Hydrarckm, drr portion und go- 
mtsittgftn Raubthioro dor limit Nobs! tmign Worltn 
dhor dto A uffindstnt dot pasm, u jonor Familtt gthdrndcn 
Zougfadon, maltha !S4t com Vtrfatsrr in Alabama pfnndon 
usd wn do turns noth Drain gebradd •wit lid ana 
Zmtdtst Abthodnnt, mlhailnd rungs •» moghthrltr Kurto 
onheilo Kampfscntm dor lndtenm md don Wtusn An- 
tttdlrm Amtriha't Von Dr Albert C. Koch Drmdan, 
Druck dec Kflnlgl Hofbuchdruckerei, vim C C Mctnhold 
und Sfihne 32 pp., S* [1M9J 

" DacnfHon of iho Family of Animals non Fjctsnd, but 
Kn ow n to tho Saoiifle World u odor Iho AffoUahon of 
Hysttorcho ». Bp Dr, Albert Koch Now Orleans Printed 
■t the OSes of thr Daily True Delta, 1853 A pamphlet of 
10 page*, Includingth* most interestingly spectacular pmk 
wrapper*, on Which, among other thing*, is printed that 
port of the 4l*t chapter of Job which refers to the 
Leviathan. 

■A C, Koch. Mastodon remain*, In the Sate of 
Missouri, together with evidence* of this existence of men 
contnpipor*nnoo*>y with thr mastodon. Trout Acad Sci. 
St. Loud I 61-64, 1857. 
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themselves; for, betide* that they were found In a 
layer of vegetable mould which wa* covered by 
twenty feet In thlckneea of alternate layer* of sand, 
clay and gravel, one Of the arrow-head* lay under¬ 
neath the thigh-bone of the ikeleton, the bone 
actually retting in contact upon it, to that it could 
not have been brought thither after the deposit of 
the bone, a fact which I was careful thoroughly to 
nit rt ligate 

This layer of vegetable mould was some five or 
nix feet thick, and the arrow-hedds and bones were 
found, not upon it* surface but docply buried in it, 
together with fragment* of wood and root* and log* 
and cone* of cypress: but no pebbles were observed 
in It Above this layer of mould there were six un¬ 
disturbed layers of clay, sand, and gravel, vis , 
three of greyish clay, and thrfe of pebbly gravel 
mixed with coarse sand. In all, twenty feet In thick¬ 
ness, and a forest of old trees was standing on the 
surface soil. This bottom is still subject to occa¬ 
sional overflow, in very high stages of water 

If we consider the manner in which these nver 
bottom* have been formed, a* it ha* been admirably 
llluatrated by Prof Swallow (Kep of Geol Sur 
Misaouri),** the layer* of vegetable mould appearing 
to have been formed at the bottom of lakes, or in 
■wnmpy depression*, left filled with water on the 
retiring of great overflows, or an a change of the 
bed of the nver, at distant period* of time, and that, 
in these lake* and depressions, a deposit, at Aral, of 
clayey sediment, and then, of decaying vegetable 
mat Urn, gradually accumulates to a considerable 
depth, before another overflow covers the whole, 
ngam, with layer of sand and gravel, it would seem 
necessarily to be inferred, that this animal must 
have perished in such a lake, or swamp, and that 
his skeleton, being thus quietly deposited, was slowly 
covered over in the course of the gradual formation 
of the vegetable layer, and that it could not have 
been drifted by the high waters of the river from 
another and older position to be re deposited upon 
the arrow-head at a period later than that in which 
the Mastodon Uved « 

Dr. A Wislizenus, president of the Academy, 
was quite unconvinced by Koch's account of his 
findings, and on March 8, 1858, read a paper in 
which, by a now familiar means, he attempted to 
explain away Koch’s arguments and evidence," 
Dr Wislizenus' paper could welt serve as the 
type specimen of the attitude which is defined 
in^the expression “I’m from Mwouril" 

“ G C, hallow Tki Ftnt sad Stand Annul RtptrU 
tj tit G srisgics l Sumy of Uiatnri. Jeflsrsoo Gty, 1SJ5 

« Koch, riljr <0-6*. 

* A Wisllscnits. Was man cootomponneous with tha 
mastodon? Tmn. Auffct. SI. Unit li 168-171, 1868. 


At the meeting of the Academy held on April 
5, 1858, Koch made the following reply- 

Dr. Koch stated, In relation to the bones of 
Mastodon discovered by him m Gasconade Co, In 
1839, and referred to by Dr WltUzcnut in the paper 
read by him, at a late mceung of the Academy, that, 
at the time when he made the discovery alluded to, 
hr had been fully aware of its importance, and, ac¬ 
cordingly, hod taken tare to preserve all the bones, 
(of which fart Dr W seemed not aware,) as well 
those which were partially burned os those which 
were unburnt, all the weapons and other objects 
mentioned in his published paper, consisting of two 
stone sxes, several stone spears, and arrow-heads, all 
bearing evidence of the action of fire, and, also, por¬ 
tions nf the wood cinders, charcoal, and ashes, 
samples of the clay in which the animal had been 
mired, and nf the black alluvium by which the bones 
hod been covered afterwards,—and that they were 
now in the Royal Museum of the University of 
Berlin, where any person might examine them 
They hod been exhibited, soon after their discovery 
and exhumation, in St Louis, in Philadelphia, and 
in I-ondon, where they had attracted the attention 
of the late Drs. Harlan and Morton, Sir Charlea 
Lyell, and other disUnguinhed scientific gentlemen. 

Concerning the arrow-head lying underneath the 
femur of the Mastodon, In Benton Co Mo, he 
would further state, that the place where the arrow¬ 
head hod come in contact with the hone could still 
be discriminated by iu greater whitenesa, the re¬ 
mainder of the bone's surface being of a brownish 
color Dr K exhibited a profile section of the 
deposits cut through In the excavation at this lo¬ 
cality He observed further, that, so fur os he 
knew, only five skeletons of M ftjas&u. bid thus 
far been discovered, the bones of which nd sot 
been so far separated and mattered ■>$?*» preclude 
their being brought together again imrarranged so 
as to form a completely ar .it u t£s#skeleton Of 
these five, one had formerly been egmbited at hale's 
Museum, in Philadelphia, there waa one In Balti¬ 
more, one on the continent of Europe; the skeleton 
found in Benton Co., Me. (now in London); and, 
lastly, that of the late Dr. John C. Warren, in 
Boston, Mass." 


It will be observed that in hi* reply Koch 
refera to the rertuilns of the animal found at 
Gasconade County in “1839" as belonging to 
a mastodon. The description he gave of thoac 
remains fit* the ground doth, and by no stretch 
of the imagination can it be mode to fit tba 
mastodon. This is one contradiction which 
haa esca p ed Koch's critics. It may possibly be 


• Journal of tbs Proceedings, April S, 1888. Trmu. 
Acad. SO. Sl Unit 1 (2) ( 110-117, 1100. 
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reconciled if we assume that tn Koch a ground 
sloth was as good as a mastodon I 

Rising to the support of Koch 

Mr IN.] Holmes remarked, touching this subject, 
that he did not agree with Dr Wislizenu* that it 
could be considered "a hasty and thus far unwar¬ 
ranted supposition that Man had existed contem¬ 
poraneously with the Mastodon " Nor could the M. 
ffgaMev* be considered as an ante-diluvial rather 
than a post-diluvial animal Properly speaking, 
there had been no such geological era as a diluvial 
period Diluvium or marine drift and alluvium or 
fresh-water drift had been common tn all geological 
periods since there had been land above water 
This subject had been amply illustrated by Prof 
Hitchcock (Surface Geol**) Prof R Owen, of 
London, had expressed the opinion (Brit Fos Mum) 
that it was negative evidence only that excluded 
Man from the Pliocene fauna of the British Isles 4 * 
Pictet had considered the question to be What 
animals Inhabited Europe when Man firit appeared 
there, and thence, at what geological epoch his 
origin was to be placed? And this learned author 
(Trait, de Palfc., Vol I ), admitting with olher Palae¬ 
ontologists, that there were, as yet, no positive proofs 
of the existence of Man, In Europe, during the Older 
Pliocene, nor aa early as the great northern boulder 
drift of the Newer Pliocene, had nevertheless con¬ 
cluded, that Mon hod established himself m that 
country but a ahort time after tha* drift, the con¬ 
tinent not having been wholly submerged, that these 
first inhabitants saw the cavern bears, elephant, 
rhinoceros, and other animals of the Older Pliocene 
age, which berame extinct in Europe in the Newer 
Pliocene; and that some of them were the victims 
of the same Inundations which had filled the caverns 
with tbs bones of these animals, human bouea having 
been found mingled together with them in the same 
deposits and caves, rolled and water-worn in like 
manner, and In the same altered condition of their 
texture And this would seem to be ronduwvn of 
their contemporaneousness.** In America, the Rhi¬ 
noceros had not been found in deposits later than 
the Miocene, nor the M. ptunicas in deposits earlier 
than the Post-Pliocene, and this age was later than 
the cavern epoch Prof F S Holmes of Charleston, 
S C , hod lately established that not only the tapir, 
peccary, racoon, opossum, deer, elk, and musk-rat, 
of species still living,but some domestic animals, also, 
aa the horse, sheep, hog, and ox, which (so far as 
positive evidence went) became extinct before the 


**E. Hitchcock. lUiutrsboos of surfsos geology. 
Smithsonian Conte. BnowUdp 9. 1-135. 1U7 
* R. Owen. A Ridorj oj British Fossil MammaIs and 
mi l, London, 1840. 

«F, J. ftetet. TntiM lUmHiair* d* pMmicbgU m 
*istoire aa h tr tBt its ssimsvx JoutUi. 119-124, Gentve, 

ISM. 


arrival of the white race in America, were con¬ 
temporaries with the Mastodon, Megatherium, and 
Megalonyx, on this continent, in the time of the 
Post-Pliocene deposits of South Carolina, and In this 
conclusion he had the concurrence of Agassis It 
was very certain that neither’the entire surface 
drained by the Mississippi, nor the whole southern 
portion of the United States, had been submerged 
under the ocean, since the Post Pliocene era, so as 
to mt off the stream and succession of mammalian 
life 

Professor Holmes had further expressed the 
opinion, that although “it has been acknowledged 
that the mastodon, megatherium, elephant, glyp- 
todon, and two species of Equine genera, etc , arc 
entirely extinct, yet the discoveries made of the re¬ 
mains of e\ cn some of these would indicate that they 
still existed at a period so recent, that, In the language 
of Prof Leidy, “it is probable the red man witnessed 
their declining existence "—(Post-Pliocene Foss., 
1858) 11 It was nol the purpose of Mr H to allude 
to the proofs, that existed, of the contemporaneous¬ 
ness of Man anil Ihe Mastodon on this comment, but 
merely to observe, that the researches of eminent 
(■eulogists seemed, thus far, tn have furnished no 
scientific ground of objection by wny of antecedent 
improbability against the hypothesis ** 

A novel attempt to explain away Koch's find¬ 
ings was made in 1875 by Dr Edward Andrews, 
then Professor of Surgery in the Chicago Medical 
College Taking cnuraRC from Dana’s article he 
ales the testimony of Hoy against Koch, and 
then points out that “it is a very common thing 
in very dry seasons for a peat-bed to be acci¬ 
dentally set on fire and completely burned up. 

. The skeleton ui Gasconade County may 
have been scorched in this way "** 

So ends the story of the earliest account of the 
discovery of human artifacts in association with 
the remains of fossil mammals in North America 

Neither in America nor in Europe was there 
apparently sufficient real interest in the possible 
contemporaneity of man with extinct mammals 
Though several distinguished scientists like 
Owen, Pictet, and others, had unequivocally 
given it as lheir opinion that such an associa¬ 
tion was more than likely, and Owen had gone 

n F, S. Holmes. Remains ef Domestic A numtls Dis- 
coeertd Ament Pist-PUiecma Fossils isi .South•Carolina. 
Charleston, S C, 1858, p 11, quoting from Lddy's letter, 
dared Feb 10, 1857, pubbsbed In J C. Nott and C. R 
GUddon, Indigenous Rosts ef Du Barit Philadelphia, 
1857. 

** Journal of the Proceedings, April 5, 1858. Trans. 
Acad. Sd. St, Louis I (2) 117-118.1800 

“ F-. Andrews.’ Dr. Koch and the Missouri mastodon. 
Am Jour. So. and Arts, ser 5, 10s J2-M, 1875 
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so far as to quote a French parallel to Koch'a 
example—without, however, any reference to 
the latter—of such an association, and had even 
given his assent to it, M no one of Koch's con¬ 
temporaries sought to inquire further into hla 
important discovery. Benjamin Silliman had 
made an effort to learn something more of Koch's 
discovery, the importance of which he seems at 
once to have understood, but he was apparently 
prevented from proceeding further for the good 
reason that no response appears to have been 
forthcoming to his inquiry, and he evidently 
failed to see Koch's pamphlets. It would also 
appear almost certain that Koch did not see 
Silliman's appeal to him in The American Journal 
Of Scitnct and Arts until years later, for Koch 
would most assuredly not have failed to answer 
that appeal in good time had he seen it. 

No doubt Koch had his private supporters, 
but in the public world of science, with the ex¬ 
ception of the well-informed Mr Holmes of St 
Louis, he seems to have had very few. Since 
Koch'a original announcement of 1839 much 
evidence haa accumulated which in every way 
tends to corroborate the findings and inferences 


“Owen wrote "There » evidence that the great flat 
prtmtmta, and the email Bat tanpjnmi, which date, by 
foeula, from the time of the Mammoth, oontlaued to exist 
In thie leland after ft became inhabited by man " And 
in a footnote add *. 11 Both the Urue (Hot pnmtnnu) aad 
the Bum pmeut appear to have been contemporary with 
Man In the North of continental Europe Their skeletons 
have been found, with that of a large variety of Rdn-rioer 
which exiated In Germany in the time of Tadtua, in a bog 
in Scania by Profemor Nillaon, and are preaervsd In the 
Muaeum at Lund My friend Mr. Mu rich lion write* to 
me. ‘Thia Urua la moat remarkable in exhibiting'a wound 
of tha apophyela of the aeoond dorial vertebra, apparently 
Inflicted with a javelin of one of tha aboriginal, tha hota 
left by which (offering it* larger orifice toward* the head 
of the Ox, and the imatler orifice toward* it* rump), waa 
exactly fitted by Nllbon with one of the bead* of the an¬ 
cient atone javelin* collected end des cribed by that ex¬ 
cellent Naturallat, in hla Work, entitled Slundtnaritka 
Warin't Ur-Inaatirt, Lund, 1843 Thia laatnnnent frac¬ 
tured the bone and penetrated to the xpophyet* of the 
third dorealvoXebra, which Is alio injured The fractured 
portion* are ao well cemented that Nllbon think* tha anl- 
- mal probably lived two or three yean altar The wound 
■gnat have been inflicted over tha horn*, and the javelin 
must have ben hurled with prodigies* force,' 

“I am much diapoaed to ament to this Interpretation 
'of tha wound of tha great extinct Ox. It b hard to con¬ 
nive how auefa a wound could have bean Inflicted by the 
horn of another Urfla; but. In Interpreting then evidence* 
of primeval hoatility, the combative Irutlnct* aad pointed 
we a p ons of the O* and Peer-tribe, are aHrmyi to be taken 
into account." (Richard Owen. A Hutarj rj Bntiik 
0 ,/brni Mammals ini Bwdjyxxlil. London, IBM,) 


of Koch establishing the con tem poraneity of 
man, ground sloth, and mastodon in North 
America. 

In 1846, some seven years after Koch's dis¬ 
covery, there waa found at Natcbex, Mississippi, 
part of a human pelvic bone together with the 
remains of tho ground sloth, mastodon, and other 
extinct animals. Though not completely sub¬ 
stantiated, the claim remains probable 11 The 
beat substantiated discoveries, for the most port, 
belong to the present century Reference may 
be made, to name but a few, to the discoveries at 
Potter Creek Cave, California, in 1904;"atVero, 
Florida, in 1913i H and at Melbourne, Florida, in 
1923 H In all these caeca human artifacts were 
found together with the remains of ground sloths 
and mastodon, while at Vero some human bones 
were actually found associated. 

In 1933 J. T. Sanford described a find of 
mastodon remains in association with human 
artifacts. The find was made in the fail of 
1930 tome 2 j miles SE. of the town of Cromwell, 
in Noble County, Indiana, on the site of a dried- 
up pond at a depth of two feet Here, as in 
the example of Koch, the remains had been ex¬ 
posed to fire Sanford’s conclusion is of Interest. 
He writes, "Possibly the Richmond mastodon 
waa lolled by a band of primitive hunters 
Driven, perhaps for days, prodded by atone 
pointed darts and finally harassed by fire, he 
sought refuge in a little pool."** 

The account of the Richmond mastodon reads 
almost like a duplicate of Koch's discovery. 
Interestingly enough a similar discovery has been 
reported from Ecuador by Max Uhle, in which 
human artifacts were found together with the 
remains of a, mastodon which hod itself been 
exposed to fire " 

■ For tbs best account of many *imlW discoveries mads 
In the nineteenth and twentieth centuries nee E. H. 
Sellerde, “Early Man In America" {Bull. Goal. Sat, 
Aomin SI 3?3-433. 1940). 

■W.J. Sinclair. The exploration of Potter Cm* Cave. 
Unit California Putt. Am. Anknad. ami SOmaL 7s 107- 
131, 1904. 

OR, H S efl sr da . On the d kamy of load Hainan 
rtroaina In Fkxida la amoda ri an with eerinrt ver teb ratm. 
Am, Jam. Sti., Mr, 4,42-1-18, 1916. 

" F, B Loomis. Artifacts emodttad with tha remain* 
of a Columbian elephant at Melbourne, Florida. Am. 
Jam. 3,1. 503-30*, 1924. 

■ J. T, Sanford. The Richmond mast odon. Prat. 
RocJmtar Acad. U. 7: 137-156, 1933. 

“M. Okie. Spats Mastodon ton In Ecuador. Prat. 
Tw antj i hr i I nU rn al. Gant. A mrktni d i , Warn York, tti>: 
247-338. 
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From Patagonia and Uie Strait* of Magellan 
Junius Bird ha* al*o published evidence of the 
contemporaneity of man with ground doth and 
the extinct horse. 11 

In 193d there wa* discovered, some 8 miles 
west of Folsom in New Mexico, a flint projectile 
point, of a peculiar fluted character, imbedded 
in the matrix between two ribs of an extinct 
bison. This discovery gave a considerable stim¬ 
ulus to the study and field investigation of the 
problem of the antiquity of man in North Amer¬ 
ica. Since then many similar discoveries have 
been made 11 

It is of the greatest interest, therefore, to note 
that Koch was probably the first discoverer of 
such joints. In this connection the Chief of 
the Bureau of American Ethnology, Mr. M. W. 
Stirling, has written the senior author a letter 
which, by his kind permission, we are able to 
quote here 

In the winter of 1927-28, a few months before I 
came to the Bureau of American Ethnology, 1 was 
at the Coemoa Club In Washington in a small group 
which Included Prof W H Holmes, Mr Neil Judd 
and Dr. Walter Hough The Koch mastodon re¬ 
mains for some reason came up for discussion. 
Professor Holmes recalled that when he made a 
visit to the Missouri State Historical Society, he 
was shown a projectile point which they told him 
had been found by Koch with the mastodon remains. 
The distinctive festure of this point, said Holmes, 
was that It had a concave base and that a long flake 
'had been struck from the base on either side passing 
longitudinally beyond the middle of the point; In 
short, that It was what we would now describe as a 
fluted point. 

I am quite certain that at this time Professor 
t^olmes had never heard of the Folsom finds. 1 

— ■ - - — • 

*' J Bin) Antiquity and migrations of the esrty In¬ 
habitants of Patagonia. Gsoj Ra 2* ZS0-J7S. 1928 

J.BIrd Before Msgmllsn. Nat. Hut 41. 10-18, 77-79. 
1938. 

J. Bird and M. Bird. Human artifacts la ssanclalioa 
with hone .sad sloth bones In southern South America. 
Sdtnu M. 36-37, 1937. 

m For so account nf the original d is covery, see J D. 
Plains, “The Antiquity of Man to America” (Nsi. Hut 
STl 219-239,1927}. See also Edgar B. Howard, ''Evidence 
of Early Man in North America" (Jfai Jour. [Philadel¬ 
phia] M: 33-138, 1933), and F. H H. Roberts, Jr., “De¬ 
velopments is the Problem of the North American Palso- 
Indhn" (SmOiMma* Uix. CM. 100: 31-110,1040). 


was particularly impressed by the description be¬ 
cause 1 had seen not long before a amall article by 
Figgine describing the on gins] Folsom find Un¬ 
fortunately, I do not remember the date of Professor 
Holmes' visit to the Missouri State Historical So¬ 
ciety nor the name of the person who showed him 
the point. My impression Is that it was probably 
some time In the 1890's. 

The existence of this point—which up to the 
time of writing has not been traced—more than 
anything else, increases the probability that Koch 
actually found human artifacts in association 
with both the ground sloth and the mastodon. 
An additional evidence of his veracity in thia 
matter is his account of the Indian traditions 
relating to the mastodon Since Koch, at the 
time of his original publication, had been in 
America less than five years it is unlikely that 
he became familiar with the earlier accounts of 
such traditions Here, too, his story seems to 
have been received with the same incredulity as 
was his account of the discovery of the artifacts 

To conclude, it is the tragedy of such men as 
Koch that even when they speak the truth they 
are not believed, hence when they make a dis¬ 
covery of real importance their claims are either 
completely disregarded, or else viewed with ex¬ 
treme suspicion Koch was scientifically un¬ 
trained, an aggressive traveling showman, and a 
dealer in his fossil exhibits. That he was an 
able and indefatigable collector was a virtue of 
hla which attracted very little attention. Sci¬ 
entists were outraged by the grotesqueness of his 
reconstructions, and by his practice of selling 
his specimens for considerable sums of money, 
principally to foreign museums. Doubtless there 
were other qualities which brought Koch into 
disrepute; but whatever Koch’s faults may have 
been, a reexamination of his claims to have dis¬ 
covered human artifacts in association with 
mastodon remains, reveals that it is highly 
probable that he not only made such a discovery 
but that, although he was unaware of the char¬ 
acter of the animal at the time, he discovered 
such artifact* together with the remains of the 
ground sloth, MyMon hoHani. Finally, it Is 
probable that some of the artifacts found by 
liim were of Folsom or Folsomoid type. 
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Abstsact 

Among the numcnnu and Important mosaics discovered 
during the last few yean, ihaak* to the excavation* directed 
bj Princeton University at Antiodi-on-the-Orontea, a ataiH 
panel brought to light from the rum* of a house of Daphne, 
the famous summer resort of Antioch, and now exhibited 
In the Museum of Historic Art In Princeton, show* a very 
peculiar representation On it a young man sits in hi* bed 
and beholds a portrait, In front of him a woman itandlng 
near another bed offers him a cup. The Interpretation of 
the mweit n facilitated by its resemblance to another 
mosaic recent!) discovered at Alcxnndretta, and bearing 
an inscription designating the figure as Ninos represented 
on it The mosaic is not an illustration of the earliest leg¬ 
end of Ninus and Sronromle which seems to have spread 
slang the shores of Ionia, as early as the fifth century 
s c„ but of a Hellenistic novel, of which only scanty 
fragments are preserved In a couple of papyri This inter¬ 
pretation is confirmed bv the subject of a second mosaic 
discovered In the same house uf Daphne, which depicts a 
error from another Hellenistic novel this time deter¬ 
mined by the inscriptions uf the two figures represented' 
Metlochos and Parthenope Wc have before us, conse- 
t|urntly. the ruins from n house of an ancient lover of 
literature, who decorated its pavements with mosaics 
representing some of his favorite reading. This kind of 
representation la very rare among the mosaics prcwved 
to us Another imposing specimen was recently discovered 
by the Belgian Expedition at Apamea in Syria 

The Museum of Historic Art in Princeton 
poannnen a amall memoir, of rather poor artiiUc 
quality but interesting for iU rare and obscure 
representation, which seems very startling indeed 
at first sight It was discovered in 1936, during 
the excavations directed by Princeton University 
at Antioch-on-the-Oron tea and in its environs, 
and more precisely at Daphne, the famous sum¬ 
mer resort of the Syrian mclrojioliB, situated near 
the ^idyllic Falls of the Orontes. 1 This mosaic 
was discovered, as have been many, by chance 
because of agricultural work almost at* ground- 
level, among scanty architectural remains, and 
without association with any other archaeological 
materials useful for its dating and for the deter- 

1 The site Is exactly determined by the excavation 
symbols Dsphne-Harbc 26-O/P See cm the mastic and 
-Its discover y . Bull. DtpL Art sad Arc hotel, Pnsratoa Unt- 
twnly. 9, rig 3, 1937; Campbell, Am Jour. Archattl. 43: 
213, fig 9, J938| Amluxk-m-tktOrtmUi 3. 203, pt. 78, no. 
100, Princeton, 1938; C R Morey, The Mortice of A utitch: 
34 f„ pi XII, 1938. 


mination of the building to which it belonged. 
The building reveals at least two periods of con¬ 
struction The floor of the room with which we 
are concerned was almost exactly in a line with 
a second room, separated from the first by a wall, 
the floor of which was also adorned with a figured 
mosaic placed at the level of the other, the chief 
axis of which, however, formed an angle of 90 
degrees with that of our mosaic, with its base 
turned toward the southwest, while the former 
had the base turned toward the southeast But 
the outer, or northeast, side of our mosaic had 
been destroyed because of the superposition of a 
later mosaic belonging to a wide room partially 
overlapping the room to which the early mosaic 
belonged The later mosaic shows a geometric 
decoration, with a central portion made up of a 
large star of squares and lozenges around an 
octagon containing four solids in perspective 
For stylistic reasons, which would lake too long 
to explain here, we may assign the earlier mosaics 
to a date around K D 200, while the second 
construction must have followed less than a cen¬ 
tury later 

The mosaic at Princeton formed the small 
tmbloma in the center of the pavement, and 
was surrounded by several decorative borders, 
namely a narrow straight band, a broad rinceau 
with light tendrils and flowers on a block-blue 
background between two rows of brown crow- 
step, a band of waves and three broad straight 
bands of different colors On the upper left 
corner of the room a small panel of marine ani¬ 
mals was introduced into the plain white ground 
of the mosaic, perhaps to serve as the floor of a 
•mall water-basin within the room, or for some 
other specific use of this part of the room which 
we cannot determine, Four fishes are alternated 
here with a shrimp, a dam, and a Triton’s shdl. 
The rinceau has small white and pink four- or 
five-pc tailed flowers at the ends of the scrolls; 
a pinkish ribbon is wound about the calix, green 
leaves are alternated with whitish-gray tendrils; 
and In the center of each tendril is a targe flower 
or a fruit like a pomegranate. 

The tmbltma is fragmentary on the lower left 


rsocnsiNsi nr thi ameuca* miLOSorutCAL society, vou 87, an. S, hay, 1944 
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FlO 1 Ruins of tbr "House of the Men of Let ten", general view of cxcevalion 
Anikach-oo-the-Orootes 


comer, and lacka only a narrow band along the 
right edge It represent* part of a bedroom, 
where two beda are placed at right angle*. The 
beds seem to be specified as belonging to the 
furniture of a bedroom (Itch cubxculnres) because 
each of them is provided not only with a high 
head (fulcrum) bur also with a aide-rest riaing up 
against the wall (pluitus), which dining-room 
couches (ItcU tridiHiares) do not have' It is 
noteworthy, furthermore, on our mosaic that, 
beside* the fulcrum, a high footboard risca at the 
foot of the bed. Thu detail appears alio on 
aome other monument*, among which we may 
mention another mosaic from Antioch, 1 where the 
bed is provided with a pluitus as well, and, even 
more conspicuously, in a Pompeian fresco 4 where 
Abundantia reclines on a Idine, this time lack¬ 
ing the pluitus. In this fresco the height and 
■Jendernem of the supports of the bed arc char¬ 
acteristic; this is aiao die case, to an even higher 
degree, in our mosaic This is a peculiarity of 
Roman beda of kn early age, ae numerous pas- 

■ The deposition of the beds, furthermore, does not 
corraMond to that of the cooche* in a triclinium, since the 
lams Uetui of the trichnlum, on which our figure would be 
recUntne, ought to be placed sot oa the side but brio* the 
•ad of the central couth partially reproduced on our mo**k 

* Antirck an Uu O rimUl 3: pL 46, no. 61, penal A 

4 5, Reload), R ip mAoir* it p o i M u r n pteftas d rtmai u u 
(Park, 1923): 151, fig. 2. 


aagea by Roman writers inform us A stool or 
a am all ladder was uaed to get into this kind of 
bed, by leaning them against the sponda, that Is 
the open aide toward the center of the room * 

* E f , SenHua, In Venn! Altai nr 6BJ UcHonHquonm 
tilt Irani H gradibus ascmichantar On the shape and 
rhe varieties of Roman heda, are Mnrqusrdt-Mau, Das 
PmatUbrn ter Romer , ed 2 (In Maiqiurdt and Mommsen, 
Handb ter rim AUtrikkmtr (Leipzig. ISM) 501, 7241. H 
BlOmner, Du rim PrholaJtertUmeT (Munich, 1011) 112 ff 
(hi Iwgn Mailer, Nandi dtr W AUertu mx*>i iunuhafl 4, 
Abt. 2, Tail 2) BlOmner (op at. 11J) tries to demon¬ 
strate, not very convincingly, that sponda was uaed for the 
whole surface of the bed, and not only it* unprotected edge 
looking toward the center of the room Aoybow, in very 
oariy daws the edge without parapet la by this name 
dearly dktlnguabed from those with a parapet. On lam 
monuments, however, beds of a type similar to that of our 
roomie appear alto In representation* of banquets, r g, In 
the category of tbs weal led funeral banquets, on numerous 
relief stelae, amoog which ws may die several specimens 
from Italy (Carducd, Bull ddF Impose Romano S, appendix 
to Ball delta Cornmurioos decked Con tu n aU ii Roma 05. 
8 II, figs. 2-0, pi I, 1937). Sae besides the relief with a 
dead woman recHnJng on bar bed on the weO-knoam 
sarcophagus fam'SliBpah'dd (Jakrb. i. intick. Artklol 
Inst. 4S, Aiurigari SOB, Bcilage I, fig. 2a, 1933) Similar 
bedd appear as weD on tomb moake, a. f„ on the moaalcs 
In the 3fa* Museum (R, MaaalgU, Uus. da Sfax, pi V, 3, 
1912) Saa also the similar ones, but with a single parapet, 
afi along the walls of an ovohUI space, oa tb* mastic from 
a targ* Meat la Carthago rspreacodng a gay festival, with a 
concert In thf caatarof the seep* (Imenleire das J/ajalgaar 
di la Oath d it rAfrlfat 3. TuttWe, no- 906, plats). 
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Flo. 2 Mosaic of Nlnus sod Ssmiremi*. Princeton, 
Museum of Historic Art 


An interesting representation of one of these 
beds—provided with fulcrum and with pluitui 
but not with • parapet at die foot—with tbs 
small ladder leaning against it, is that In the 
same of the tuldde of Dido In the Vatican Vergil. 1 

One of the two beds in our mosaic is fully 
represented as If seen In a three-quarters view 
front* within the room, and shows a figure re¬ 
clining on it The three parapets are grayish, 
the high moulded Supports are yellowish The 
mattress (farm) on which the figure rests Is 
-yellow-brown with groups of dark coffee-colored 
parallel bands; similar bands adorn transversally 
the roundish head-pQJow (ctrvicaU), the top of 
.which is indicated by a whitish spot. The figure 
wears a white tunic adorned srith two venial 
chief, originally probably in l%ht blue glass 

♦ Fnt m 4 pidunt Fogg im Ct ti fit Ksl. LaL Jfff 
(Coiku t VtHatdt tdmM I, sdL 2) (Rosas, WO): pL 40, 
ptet.2*. 


isufros which left only some trace* in their deep 
furrows. The tunic sleeves reach the elbows. 
A violet mantle is superimposed on the tunic on 
the left shoulder and covers the waist and the 
legs. The figure looks like a youth, with short 
hair, and holds in his outstretched right hand a 
small rectangular portrait, on which the bust of 
a girl is depicted, with waving curls on the nape 
of the neck and with the hem of a dark garment 
below the neck The youth's left hand pro¬ 
trudes from the folds pf the mantle and rests 
near his waist. On the section of the second bed 
represented we con distinguish s small pan of 
the violet mattress, beneath this, the tponda of 
the bed is indicated by alternate blue and gray 
uttmu In the center of the room a girl stands 
before the reclining youth; her body is almost in 
full face, her head turned in a three-quarters 
view, and her eyes are staring into space. She 
wears a long blue tunic with black borders and 
bands, of which the glass ttsstra* have mostly 
fallen away It seems that the tunic was fas¬ 
tened only on the right shoulder, around tho left 
arm probably the folds of a violet-pinkish mantle, 
of which a fragment is preserved near the left 
side, were wrapped. The naked right arm was 
Stretched forward, presenting a cup to the youth 
The Itttmu of the cup have also fallen off. The 
pavement of the lower part of the room where 
the girl stands is rendered by a broad blue band 
between two thin gray-coffee-colored lines; It is 
white on the rest of the mosaic. The features 
of the two figures are roughly sketched, and 
have a rather stolid appearance. To the daring 
attempt at a perspective representation of the 
interior of a room, the artist's capacity in space- 
rendering docs not correspond. The parapets of 
the beds, instead of diminishing, widen with the 
increasing distance; the posts are aslant. The 
headboard of the fully represented bed Is dis¬ 
torted in order to leave room for the representa¬ 
tion of the adjoining part of the other bed. The 
head of the latter seems bent toward the inner 
aids instead of being vertical. The legs of the 
redining figure could not be contained in the 
short space granted by the perspective of the end 
of the bed 

A small deterioration of the mosaic in front of 
tbs youth’s head has been restored In antiquity 
with five big white twrenos cardemly let in. 

Our study of this mosaic must be conriss and 
provisory: the primary key to Its interpretation 
is provid ed In fact b y it* resemblance to another 
mosaic, dis cov e red at Aleaandratto Bad pro- 
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•erved In the Museum of Antioch The sub¬ 
ject of the latter mosaic is determined by an in¬ 
scription The interpretation by Seyng—who 
established the similarity of the two monuments’ 
—as Nlnua mourning over the death of Seml- 
ramls while contemplating her portrait, cannot, 
however, be entirely accepted The historical 
Semlramla, the wife of the Assyrian king Samsi- 
Hadad V, undoubtedly survived several years the 
premature death of her husband. She probably 
kept the regency between 810 and 806 B c until 
the accession to the throne of her young son 
Hadadnirari IV; she seems to have participated 
In the government even thereafter for a long 
time, and to have largely contributed to the 
prosperity of the state, thanks to her warlike 
enterprises ns well as to her celebrated building 
activity. In a similar way the legendary Semi¬ 
ram Is, the wife of Ninus the founder of Nineveh, 
in all the different versions of her legend is always 
referred to as having survived her husband's 
death. 1 But in the representation of our mosaic 
there can be no question of the original redaction 
of the legend. This seems to have spread along 
the shores of Ionia as early a* the fifth century 
b. c., and to have been known probably to 
Herodotua, It waa transmitted to us by Diodorus 
(li Iff) following Ctcaias' version of the begin¬ 
ning of the fourth century B. c It seems very 
likely, an the contrary, that our mosaic preserves 
for us a unique representation referring to a 
novel—one of the earliest Greek novels, probably 
stOI belonging to the first century b. c —based 
upon the ancient legend, and of which only a few 
fragments In some Berlin and Florence papyri 
have readied us' 

In the novel the story of Ninus and Semiramia 
has undergone a new and radical transformation, 
nevertheless, persons and elements of the old 
legend are still recognizable. Ninus is called by 
name; hia beloved in the preserved fragments is 
mentioned only as the sips. But she Is called 
the daughter of Dcrkcia, and the latter Is easily 


’As formula tod In Campbell, lac cti 
• It suffices to quote on this Subject the cotnpeodious 
articles by Lehmann-Haupt, s. v. Ssmlrunis, In Rancher's 
Ltxi im 4m pitch, u rim. Myihtiop* 4i coL 671 B^ and 
by Th, Lcnachau, ». v Semlramla, la Psuly-Wlssons, 
Rati SmcydafUk d. dan. Altmtamrei u rm d nfl, SuppL 7 
coL 126* If., 1940, oa the legend of Sem binds, coL 1207 B 
'WOcfcfO, Hrnmtt Mi 161 9, 1993, F. ZlnuDarmann, 
Oimh..R*mtn Pa pjri (Heidelberg. 1936). 13 9 A null 
fragment la Flounce was to be published by G. VUefU In 
P apiri p xi t IsMsf 12, which uofortnoatety has oot yet 
•Ppssrsd. 



Ftfl. 3 Mosaic from Aiexandrattai Ninus holding a por¬ 
trait. Museum of Antioch 



Fra. 4. Detail of figure 3. 


Identifiable with Seminunla' mother in the legend, 
the Syrian goddess Derketo, who is said to have 
exposed the daughter bom to her of her relations 
with a Syrian man. The baby waa miraculously 
nourished by doves. Furthermore, in the novel 
Ninus* war expeditions are subsequently narrated 
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at length, especially those against Armenia, 
which rest on a solid historical basis. The live* 
I lest survival of the legend of Semiramls can be 
found In Armenia; the old name of Van Itself was 
‘‘Semirami*’ City," and various strongholds of 
that country are still known by the name of 
“town of the girl," in which we may perhaps 
recognize a trace of the name of the "*4pe" of 
our novel. 

From the two principal fragments of papyri 
the plot of the novel may be reconstructed some¬ 
what as follows. Nlnus and hia little couain 
Semiramia have grown up together in the royal 
palace, and from their daily intercourse a love 
has blossomed which the two children swear will 
be everlasting and exclusive N inus' love is sub¬ 
mitted to a hard trial because of a first separa¬ 
tion, but in spite of all opportunities of idn, 
multiplied by his regal rank, he remains pure and 
faithful to the memory of the beloved girl In 
the first of the two fragments wr are confronted 
with the scene in which the king, a youth seven¬ 
teen years old, makes his i>eroration to Derkeia 
in order to be immediately bound in marriage to 
his sweetheart, in spite of the fact that she is 
merely fourteen years old, and consequently 
against the custom which usually forbade girls 
to be married before the end of their fifteenth 
year. In this particular case, however, reason* 
of state, the impending wars to be led by the 
king and the dangers to which he will be exposed, 
justify the transgremon of common usage At 
the same moment Semiramia approaches Nlnus' 
mother trying to obtain her consent to the 
marriage At the beginning of the second, and 
very defective, fragment, appears to have been 
described a pathetic scene of the sorrow and 
jealousy of Semiramia, a young wife by now, 
because of the approaching separation from her 
beloved husband. Nmus, perturbed and moved 
himlelf, tries to console her, if not by concealing 
the dangers of war, at least by assuring her that 
hia fidelity, which did not waver before the 
marriage, will hardly waver now. Next morning 
the hero departs for the camp He defeats Ar¬ 
menia, moves against Egypt, and brings peace 
tq his kingdom. During these prolonged enter¬ 
prises the life and faith of the youth art often 
jeopardized; but he surmounts every trial accord¬ 
ing to hirpromise, while his wife lives m anguish, 
without news of him, and exposed to various 
temptations. 

The plot of this ahfrt story reveals a quite 


peculiar character, different in several points 
from that of most other Hellenistic novels, ft 
rests upon a historical basis; love is not the 
sudden result of a fortuitous meeting, but the 
fruit of long intercourse and of mutual Inclina¬ 
tion. Nor are fortuitous and aimtos the adven¬ 
tures and wanderings of the hero, but dictated 
by high political and ethical reasons, the woman 
does not seem to follow her beloved in his travels, 
but to remain within the domestic walls waiting 
for his return In the small fragments preserved 
to us we do not find any situation which might 
specifically refer to the episode depicted on our 
mosaic. Many such situations, notwithstand¬ 
ing, which the scene of the mosaic might fit 
perfectly well, can be imagined from the content 
of the story The mosaic might represent the 
moment of the Sbrrowful farewell of the two 
consorts, in which the offer of the wife’s portrait 
would specify the token of her faith; or it might 
allude on the contrary to a proof of Nlnus' faith, 
either during the first separation before the mar¬ 
riage or during the second one at the time of his 
War expeditions, against the easy temptations of 
Other love affairs. In this latter case the con¬ 
templation of the portrait of the beloved one as a 
support for the tempted faith would reveal to us 
a new and very effective artistic device 

But the correctness of our interpretation of the 
Princeton mosaic as a scene from the novel of 
Ninua and Semiramls seems to me confirmed 
beyond any possibility of doubt by the fact that 
the mosaic of the adjoining room of the same 
house of Antioch represented a scene from an¬ 
other novel, this time identified by the inscribed 
names of the two protagonists, the novel of 
Metiochus and Parthenope " A few small bits 
of this novel have been recently added to the 
single fragment known to us before, and a few 
parts of the plot are accessible. 11 It refers to the 
Siren Parthenope, the patron deity of Naples, 
and reveals consequently, as a common element 
with the novel of Nlnus and Semiramls, a mytho¬ 
logical substratum. But the connections be¬ 
tween the two novels may have been closer than 
they appear to us now because of some elements 
which are lost. As a matter of fact—further 


‘'G Hanfttttnn. Am. /#nr, Atria*/ 41; 242 If, fig 5, 
1229. The manic, now In WacBto, his bees pubthhsrf 
■bo la Want** Art i/tutum Aimml 3; 14, fig, IS, 
19JS-JJ; The Dark Agra, Wmttrtm Art Uamam BMH- 
hta, so. 3, I9JT| AntUe^o a -iha- O ma tu 3: pi do. 99, 
11 Sse Z ham s nus na, t <*.: 52 end ha puststieM 
iaDmAmhH U;296S, IMS. 
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Fig. S. Momic of Metlocfaus rad Pirthcoopo Murum 
of Antioch 


confirmation of our interpretation —both are 
mentioned aide by aide, by the name of thei? 
heroes, in a passage by Lucian In tbe Pseudo- 
loguta (25) we hear the tongue of Timarchua thus 
attack its own matter and blame the rhetor of 
ingratitude: "You ungrateful brute, thua do you 
requite me for all that I have done for you 1 
You were a poor devil, not knowing which way 
to turn, when I helped you to bread and applause 
on the stage, by making you now a Ninua, now 
a Metiochua, now an Achilles." 11 For the rest, 
the atory of Metiochua and Parthenope aeeraa to 
follow much more closely than that of Ninua and 
Setniramia the usual scheme of Hellenistic novels. 
Metiochua seems at first—aa so many other 
young heroes of Greek mythology—averse to 
Eras and unwilling to listen to him, denying 
power and his very existence Later, oo the 
contrary, conquered by Parthenope's love, he 
appears struggling to Overcome the obstacles to 

■ T* at Otn y w& Mrssu dlraliiTs I r s f s—. *4r fir 

Nbe»> At M 'Arriwxos «lra jmvA pupi s 'AjpXXIs rAtcs. 


their marriage, especially the opposition by Par- 
thenope’s father, who is a king and docs not 
consent to the marriage because of Metiochua’ 
modest origin Travels and adventures, such as 
Parthenope's capture m Corey ra and her rescue, 
are episodes leading to the happy end of tri¬ 
umphant love 

The episode represented in the Antioch mosaic 
may well refer to the first part of the novel, when 
Parthenope endeavors to allure to herself the still 
reluctant hero Obviously, the illustrators of 
these late literary compositions, when facing the 
new situations of thetr subjects, could not resort 
to the repertory of classical and Hellenistic art 
for the representation of the whole scene, but 
were often obliged to adjust from that repertory 
figures and attitudes in such a way as to meet 
their requirements In the scene from the novel 
of Ninua and Scmiramls we have noticed at least 
the introduction of some quite new elements, as 
well as a danng conception in the arrangement 
of the scene itself For the representation of the 
episode from the Metiochua novel, on the con¬ 
trary, two standing figures are simply grouped 
in a usual conversation scene, and to one of them 
—the girl with a hand stretched forward with the 
open palm—is given one of the most usual ges¬ 
tures to express the excitement of a speaker. 11 

“ I ik> not m any sound reason to Interpret this mosaic 
as a theatrical representation. A more or less dark band 
on the bottom of the scans does not mean a stagellke 
podium and can be seen as a pavement also on the second 
mosaic of tbe same house, where, as we said before, it 
cannot be a question of a stags representation, as well as 
elsewhere in the Antioch mosaics. In tbe costumes of the 
figures no characteristic theater garments appear. I would 
add, furthermore, that I am not convinced of tbe existence 
of any certain Information about a play on the subject of 
the novel. The pamage ra tbe dialogue Pmddotuta by 
Ludaa which we quoted above refers to a rhetor His 
personifications of the roast different rutci such as that of 
Nidus, Metiochua, Achillea, made him famous and made 
out of him a popular educator. Consequently, than per¬ 
formances on the stage may very well have been of a 
rhetorical character, such as lectures, or readings of pas¬ 
sages of his own worts. We know how much the fashion 
of an author reading his own writings and lecturing In 
every Idad of public placea. In porticoes, baths, and theotws, 
spread throughout the Roman world, especially after the 
readings by Aalnjus PoUio (see L. Fnedllnder, Sittsu- 
tmrUtkt Rims, lOth ed by G WIssowa (Leipidg, 1922), 
2r 225 S). Kven less persuawve, as regards the existence 
of a pantomime on our subject, is a second passage by 
Lucian (De Saitetiems, 2) In ibis dialogue, In whkn 
Lucian defends this kind of theatrical performs Dons, 
hU opponent Cretan begins by aiklng how it is possible 
for a swkws and lesrned parson to attend euch allows, 
in whldi an effeminate man, wearing soft garments, 
recites lascivious mngs and imitates enamored females 
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In spite of every difficulty, however, recent dis¬ 
coveries confirm that subjects from fiction and 
historical novels 11 were welcomed into the reper¬ 
tory of late Roman mosaics, especially in the 
eastern provinces. We may mention among the 
most recent and not yet exhaustively investi¬ 
gated discoveries the interesting mosaic from 
Apamea in Syria, u much larger and more com¬ 
prehensive than our two Antioch mosaics. Here 
a man in warlike costume embraces a woman 
in front of a palace, while merry girls In floating 
garments and veils are carolling and dancing in a 
chain around them The inscription BapaTwUet 
(SpuTurldti “ the little servant girls) led Cu- 
mont to the Ingenious and very likely Interpre¬ 
tation of the scene as an anecdote referred to by 
Clement of Alexandria (Protrtpt. 11 31 1 f, ed. 
Stthlin (Leipzig 1903). 23, 306), whose author 
was Myrsilos of Lesbos. Megaldo, the daughter 
of Makar, King of Lesbos, succeeded in stopping 
the endless rows of her parents by buying some 
Myaian slave girls, whom she taught dancing and 
music, and who succeeded with their arts in 
calming the irascible lung. In gratitude for this, 
Megaklo, who in her Aeolic dialect had called 
the Myrian slaves (Mwrfii) “Muses” (Motsat), 
dedicated a cult to the Muses in her town. 

of antiquity, "like the Phaedra*, the Porthenopra, the 
Rhodopn" (hW» UN» oaXuafi, «*i 

taUmi fcaflswtpim. *ol b v r u i yima 

rir tAXai, tit jMxtorSru Ml*** ui flqM w i, al 'FoUrst 
nrht, ). Pint, it Is not necessary to assume that here 
it la a question of the Porthenope of our novel s echoiiut 
(SekaL Dirayt. Ptntg, 354. Geegr p. mo., ed C. M Oiler 
(Paris, 1861) It 845) oxpbatiy affirms Indued the nbttncs 
of another and entirely different Perthenope, from Samos, 
who wandered tfarmighaut the world beceute of her ardent 
love far her husband Anaulaoo. la any care, tbs plural 
of the names uaod by Ludaa indicate*, is itself, su ei- 
preerion like "types of Phoedr»J, Porthenope*, etc,” not 
referring to a specific play, but udng them is eurepies of 
women popularly famous far their luxury The mimes 
vqpld imitate their attitude for any kind of recital, much 
aa modern night-club entertainer* may Imitate, to amuse 
the public, the gestutta and wtads of historical persons, 
al heroes at novels‘and stories which are the best seders 
of the moment, as weO ss of any kind of famous living 
paaa. 

" And analogous iitwary co m p ol iti cos as w*Bi we may 
■Motion the probable (Boitratian of oas of the ftblss by 
Babriua In s recently dbc o wrsd mosaic from Ttbesss 
(ancisot Tbrvests) In Algeria (L. Lemhi, Jf«a*gei f ardliW, 
sf f Udrirr. Ecole fr. ds Roms, 41: 99II., 109 f., pL I, 
1924). We cannot linger here crew the much dfacu—d 
question Vbsehei 1 the episodes of tbs story of Eros and 
Psychs, fr e quent In the Antioch mosaics, are derived from 
ApiiWiw* nowtw not* 

• Sea F. Mayancs, Ruff, dot Mmtm rsywm feri 4 
fhktafr* (Bmmsis): 94 Ifi figs. 1 sad 3,1934. 


In the cane of the novel of Ninui and Seralrarola, 
the Introduction of its subject into the repertory 
of the Antioch mosaics would be even more 
plaunble, if we accept the attribution of the 
novel itself to the author proposed by Lionello 
Levi: a certain Xenophon from Antioch, about 
whom we are informed by Suidas that he wrote 
a novel called BafrAtmaxi, 1 * a title perfectly suit¬ 
able for the story whose protagonists are Nlnus 
and Semiram is." 

As regards Iconography, our mosaic is one of 
the monuments in which a picture, and in our 
case more precisely a portrait, la introduced aa 
an element of representation into a painting or a 
mosaic. The ptnax held by Ninua in his right 
hand 11 looks like a small picture with the four 
aides of the frame crossing each other and pro¬ 
truding in amall angles outside the painting's 
corners Such are often the frames made to hold 
on the sides the hinges of the ptnakas provided 
with folding leaves used to dose and protect the 
painting Similar specimens are often repre¬ 
sented in Pompeian frescoes aa hanging from the 
walla: we may mention among others the pinakas 
on the walla in the house of the Vestals and in 
the tridinlum of the Crypto-portlcuo." The 
frame may present this shape also in pictures 
where there are not, or at least not Indicated, the 
folding leaves. Wc may point out an example 
in the small picture leaning against the pedestal 


“ g wuSfl r 'Amagth, Ivrqrufc H*A*»«w*«A Wn N I purtik 
(Suidai, Zavtctn, ad A Adler (Leipdg, 1933), 3 498, 23). 
See L. Levi, Aeuta it Ftleiopa J4. 19, 1895 
11 The title of Cteehu' work coatlirung the earileit 
version of the legend of Nimu sad Semirsml* was llunrt, 
Ua first book, the one containing Semlrantis' «tary, woe 
known *i*o by the apodal title 'Iwwuil 
11 GUavtUe Downey (Chart* Hukry 10: 576, 1941) 
interprets the aerate of our mosaic ea a symbol of Plotinus’ 
doctrine concerning the wiy In which the souls beheld 
■mages of themadvee In a mirror. There mum to me to 
be little likelihood of such s re p re s ent a ti on in our small 
imhlimt, a* against oil th* probabilities of a area* from 
a novel which jre hove pointed out, sod whldi are sup¬ 
ported by the subject of tbs second moss In discovered In 
tbs earns bouts. Furthermore, the shape tf the object 
held by the figure is the mosaic does not meat suitable for 
* miner Square mirror*, eomethno* even without e 


handle, can bn foond in Roman time* («. *,, hi the frmcoee 
of the Vifla of tbs Myetwiee b Po m pe ii* t ea A. Maloti, 
UVfOm id UiMtri, pi, XIII, I«l), their framet, how¬ 
ever, Wrong end dnaefiy dearly of metal, never show the 
acminga on the earner, suitable on the contrary Ut the 

vnodtfl f fMfafl af I flill 

“6 &. Ri**>, La p it ere tOtaia k a eWessho (MHano, 
1929); pie, XXXJII end XV], <Jf. other vsdmani, a g. Is 
Dnnaeberg-iegfto, D i tk rmtt i n 4k S nWy ni S h gwaaoss * 
re wefi m , a, r. ptttnre, 4:464, figs. 5651-4652, 
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of a harm at Dionysos in the painter's atelier 
represented in a well-known Pompeian fresco," 
in which the woman artist has copied precisely 
the figure of the berm itself, in the same fresco 11 
a second picture with an identical frame hangs 
from the door-jamb Ateliers of artists, such as 
that of the painter we have mentioned above, 
would obviously be the normal motivation- we 
may say perhaps the only one previous to our 
mosaic—-for the representation of "paintings 
within paintings.” Such is, «. g , a second Pom¬ 
peian fresco where a woman artist is busy paint¬ 
ing the image of a man standing before her on a 
canvas which a companion keeps straight for her 
on a table m And such is again the parody of a 
painter’s atelier in a third Pompeian fresco, a 
where, instead of human beings, dogs are de¬ 
picted. In the latter we meet for the first tune 
a man's head or bust on the pinax resting chi its 
easel, in all probability the portrait of the figure 
who penes, sitting in front of the painter The 
moat comprehensive representation of an artist's 
atelier is that on a stone sarcophagus of Kerch 
in Crimea, dated approximately In the first re- 
second century, of which, strangely enough, 
the interior was painted on ail four tides The 
scale af one side* presents a painter of encaustic 
funeral portraits seated in his atelier, intent on 
his work, in front of a cupboard containing 
paints, which has both door panels open and 
rests on a small column. Behind this a portrait 
stands on an easel. On the wail hang three 
finished portraits, a square one between two 

■ tfstaa 8oriu>nia> 7. pi. HI; Reinarh, Rfp. pnalureo 
262, fif. 8. 

* The frame of the figured rmNtmata of mosaic-Bonn 
sometimes imitates this kind of frame for psiatlogi, being 
farmed by four plain lines crosslag it tbs corners of the 
picture: this device vu specially cherished la Antlorh, 
when It appears on a great number of mosaics from the 
asrfy second century to the end of the third century It 
Is not rastnetad, howev er, to Antioch- we may mention, 
s, ( . s well-known mosaic with Nilotic scares, dbcovered 
on the Avanllne and preserved In the Museo Prelstarico 
Luigi PigonnJ in Rome (Reinach, Up psfafsrss: 377, fig. t) 
(far Its figured panel sea also Rim, rp cit,pl.CLXXXVM) 

■Th. Sohrefber, KutorUtonwlur BMtraUti t, A tor- 
turn (Ldpslg. IMS). pL IX, 5; Reined), op cw 282, 9 

*R*taach,*£.rif.’161, fig, 6, The painting reproduced 
by 0. John ("fiber Dnnteflnngan del Handinrk* u. 
KaadeWerkehr auf antikaa Waodgemtldan." AikamU 4, 
CJ ails i. *. tOiktisclun GttA d. WiutmdmfUn 
fi, fiat 4i pL V, fig. fin, lfififi) seems to be in 
incorrect drawing of the ama fresco. 

"Sea It, Rostovtsefi, AnUfU Doomalb* PareNsf* fa 
jhwifi Xnssfa Qb Russian) (Sk. Petersburg, 1913-1914): 
mt» fLXai 1; aba in Jmu. Httomt StoHm fi*« 144, 

, 


round medallions. The square one, as well as 
the portrait on the easel, shows the same kind of 
frame as that on our mosaic. Again we have a 
bust in a picture resting on the easel in a funerary 
relief, discovered in the Roman Campagna.* It 
represents the usual farewell of two consorts, but 
one in which the wife holds m her free hand a 
paintbrush, which characterizes her as a painter, 
standing near the mstrumen ts of her art Among 
the mosaics, furthermore, at regards a painter's 
atelier, wc may mention only the embUma from 
the Garden of Maecenas preserved in the Anti- 
quarium Comunale in Rome, in which a similar 
subject has been, very plausibly, recognized by 
B Schweitzer, but which seems to have been 
slightly modified in the copy by the monaicist." 
According to this interpretation an artist stts 
here, idealized and in heroic nakedness, seen 
from his back before his easel In the right hand 
a female figure of mythological nature appears, 
probably a personification of the artist's Inspira¬ 
tion An object leaning against his seat would 
have been originally a pinax, which was trans¬ 
formed however by the mosalrist, as a tribute 
to his own art, into a mosaic panel seen in per¬ 
spective But the representation of a man look¬ 
ing at a portrait held in hia own hands is a new 
one, which appears for the first time in the 
Antioch mosaic. It may be that the scenes of a 
lover contemplating the portrait of the beloved 
girl, or even love arising from the sight of a 
portrait of an unknown girl, were among those 
adopted by the Greek novel from its oriental 
sources, where such devices as portraits, dreams, 
were necessary because of the secluded life of 
women." And late Hellenistic painting, follow¬ 
ing its general trend, may easily have been 
spurred by a favorite theme of the new literary 
genus, to produce this most suggestive among Its 
idyllic motifs. 

rosrscRiPr 

Thanks to the Idndneas of II. Seyng, former 
Director General of Antiquities in Syria, we were 


■P. S, BartoU, CU safe*' mfmlen (Roms, 1768). 
froo riq itoos-vlgaettsi O. Jshn, op- etL: 300 B , pL V, fig fi, 
Darernbarj-Saglio, Op, tit,, a. y. Plctaim, p. 463, Af. 36S6 
Is all probability tbs rebel ia original, but Hs Inscription is 
forged. 

■ Carefia LuAwit Ctotou (Stuttgart, 1937)- 33 fi , pL 2; 
^ M E. Blake, Utm. Am. Atai. n» R*mt ITi 102, pL20, 

0 See E. Rohde, Dm pieebitcht R o ma n ami torn* Par- 
Uafm, ad. 3 (Ldpsit, 1914): 33, sots 4. 
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able to aecure for this paper two photographs of 
the Alexandretta mosaic, which arrived from 
Beyrouth just before the paper went to press. 
We wish to thank M Seyrig for his effort in 
procuring the photographs as well as for his per¬ 
mission to publish them (figs. 3 and 4). 

The photographs show that the resemblance 
between the Antioch and the Alexandretta 
mosaics, because of the latter'* fragmentary state, 
extends only as far as the principal figure is con¬ 


cerned, which is also the only one whose name is 
here preserved: Nlroi. The youthful aspect of 
this figure, with round cheeks and short hair, well 
corresponds to that of the Andoch mosaic, but he 
holds the portrait not while reclining on a couch, 
but sitting on a chair with moulded legs. The 
resemblance of the two monuments is, however, 
quite sufficient, together with the other argu¬ 
ments previously advanced, to support our 
interpretation of the Antioch mosaic. 
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Asriact 

It hai been luggetted by Hof ben and eipecUIly by 
Neill that ehramatophorea reapaod quickly, in 10 minute i 
or lei*, to nervotu rtimulation and (lowly, In 2 boon or 
more, to hormonal stimulation. Thli distinction wji 
baaed on comparatively few example! When a wider 
range la considered, it la found that ume nertoudy con¬ 
trolled color-celli are alow m reipotue and tome con¬ 
trolled by hormonea are quick. Thil evidence la unfa¬ 
vorable to the auaeration of Hogben and of Ndll and In 
favor of the view that nervtm* atbrmlatkm and hormonal 
•timulatian ire In reality the aatne in nature fat that both 
are dependent upon accreted tutntance*, neurohumora. 

Bkposx 1915 all animal chromatophorea were 
believed to be controlled exclusively by nerves 
In 1918 Redfield showed that In the homed toad 
Phrynototna the melanophorea responded not only 
to nerves but also to the hormone adrenaline In 
1922 Hogben and Win ton demonstrated that in 
the frog nerves played little or no part in mclano- 
phore control, which was accomplished by the pi¬ 
tuitary secretion now known as intermedlne In 
1928 Perkins pointed out the complete ineffective¬ 
ness of nerves for the control of ch romatophores 
in shrimps and showed that the color-cells in these 
animals were made to concentrate their pigment 
by a hormone that emanated from their eye-stalks 
In many animals, however, it could still be demon¬ 
strated that nerves were of great importance as 
chromatophore activators, and an important prob¬ 
lem in this field was the determination of the part 
played on the one hand by nerves and on the other 
by hormones in the color change* of particular 
animals. 

In following these lines of investigation, Hogben 
(1924) was impressed by the importance of a time 
factor in chromatic activities and was led to con¬ 
clude that bn the responses of color-cells, reactions 
induced by hormones took more time than those 
excited through nerves. This general conception 
was supported by the further work of Slomc and 
Hogben (1929) and was assented to by a number 
of workers, including Smith and Smith (1935), 
Vilter (1937), and others, Hogben’s view finally 
took more definite form in the hands of Neill 
(1940), who declared that "when the total time 


taken for colour change exceeds two hours hor¬ 
monal co-ordination is indicated On the other 
hand, a total change tune of the order of 10 min 
or less may be safely held consistent with predomi¬ 
nantly nervous co-ordination, through the direct 
innervation of the melanophores themselves ’’ 
Thus fairly definite limits were set for the two 
lands of chromatic activation How consistent is 
this view with what is known of the lengths of 
time required for color changes in different 
animals? 

A considerable number of records of the times 
necessary for chromatic animals to change from 
pale to dark or the reverse is scattered through 
the literature The more accessible of these rec¬ 
ords have been brought together in table 1 Here 
the names of the vertebrates concerned are given 
in the left-hand column, arranged under chief 
headings and with the species under each heading 
in the sequence of increasing time of response 
The second column includes the namcB of the 
observers of these conditions and the dates of 
their publications, and the third and fourth the 
times recorded by these observers for the color 
changes, pale to dark and dark to pale The 
actual times arc given in seconds, minutes, hours, 
or days The body of the tabic is made up of 
records for melanophores, but it ends with three 
readings for erythrophores I know of no cor¬ 
responding readings for xanthophorcs 

Of the 24 species of vertebrates whose melano- 
phore reaction-times are recorded in table 1, 19 
changed from pale to dark more quickly than from 
dark to pale Four (ScyUtim, Tautogolabnu, 
Gatltrotfeiu, and Anguilla) were recorded to 
have made one of these changes in the same time 
os the other, and one (fabutes) required more 
time to change from pale to dark than from dark 
to pale. The .occasion of these conditions is not 
wholly dear Almost every chromatic vertebrate 
darkens from the presence in its blood of the pitui¬ 
tary neurohumor intermedlne, which may be sup¬ 
plemented in this activity by acetylcholine 
Acetylcholine is a very ephemeral substance and 
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TABLE 1 

Rbcoodxd Ihstancfs or Tnm or Mujurereou Aim Eimaorsoaa Quito** ntoM Ptu to Oau axo Dam 
to Pal*, Show* it Cubomatic Vumuiu 


Animal Specks 

Author* 

Timm 

NktoDirk 

Dark to Pfcla 

Elaamobnanche 




Ututthu cornu 

Parker end Porter, U 

0 3-2 hr. 

2d 

ScyBtum camsctsia 

Waring, Land grebe, ind Bruce, '42 

4 d. 

4 d 

Tefeoati 




IfW/ttMTUS 

Pierce, '41 

10-25 aer 

23-30 aec. 

Foodoltu UwoctUtu 

Pierce, '41 

43 aec. 

1 mm. 

« 41 

Parker and Brower, '37 

1 nun 

2 mm 

Solma woior 

Nefll, '40 

30 mm 

10 hr 

Ldmkt ntvuitlm 

Non, '40 

33 nun. 

7 nun 

Totdoplabnu aitptrws 

Hunter and Wucrrain, '4t 

30 nun 

30 nun 

GoMtrntm aadoatui 

Hofben aad Landfrobe, ’40 

Parkar '34 

1 hr. 

1 hr 

Swwni rntboUtut 

1 hr 

3 5 hr 

Ponutltm otohu 

Mataaihiu, *38 

1 hr. 

3 5-4 hr 

LiphcpMtta mnculntt 

Oaborn, 'J9 

1 d 

2 hr-2d 

Pkaxtnvt lamu 

Henley,'40 

1-2 d. 

5-6 d 

PonluUkjt distal*! 

Oaborn, 'TO 

t 3d 

2-id 

PrnirjftfurftntfliT n wirvo hhi 

Oaborn, '30 

3-5 d. 

1-7 d 

AuiutUo wolfoni 

Noll, '40 

20 d 

20 d. 4 

Amphlbiana. 

Bitfo ortnanim 

Stopparu, 42 

Pierce, '42 

t hr. 

2 he. *' 

Rmm a rffl TTti/fl ft t 

4 5-5 hr. 

10-12 hr. 

Xtnoptu laau . 

Slone and Hofben, '29 

IS hr. 

100 hr 

Reptile*' 




A Haiti peratu) 

Hadley,'29 

1 min. 

15-11 min 

tjoitlru 

Hadley, '29 

1 min. 

25 min. 

wfWmiiu 

Carltoa, '03 

4 min. 

25 mlo 

II u 

Kleinbola, '38* 

6 min. 

30 mm 

Lophotoorm pomBo 

Zoood and Eyre, '34 

4 min. 

■low 

Ckomooho m/fyii 

Pkrynettma biaaatUu . 

BrOcka, '32 

Parkar, M 

Few min. 

0 5 hr. 

13 mm. 

30 min. 


Emnormn 


lelMMa- 




Pridutm strtfotoj 

Lee, '42 (**c. pallor} 

10-13 me. 

2-4 me. 

HoUamtrvi aiaonmit 

Smith and Smith, *33 

10 aec. 

5 we. 

(1 II 

Parkar, ‘37 

16.3-22 me 

4.5-8.3 am. 


will disappear from the body fluidi of in anirotl 
m ■ ihort time. Intermedin* on the other hand 
U a relatively itable material and can be found in 
the blood of such an animal u the atfish 70 hour* 
after that creature baa been deprived of it* aoorce 
for thia substance, the pituitary gland (Osborn, 
1938) < It ».therefore not iihprobable that the 
alownes* shown In the blanching of many chro¬ 
matic vertebrate*, a* contrasted with the quickness 


of their darkening, is due to the retention of inter- 
medme m their circulating fluids, a state which 
would prevent for some time the effective action 
of such a blanching agent as adrenaline. That 
this is not the whole explanation of this slowness, 
however, is seen in the fact that retardation in 
blanching is dearly observable in Funduhu (com¬ 
pere table 1), which is one of the very few fishes 
whose melanophoret are very Irresponsive to in- 
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termedlne (Klemholz, 1935). Notwithstanding 
this exception, the slowness of blanching as con¬ 
trasted with darkening, which appears to be com¬ 
mon to so many animals, may well be an after¬ 
effect of intermedine. 

In table 1, under erythrophores, are recorded 
the tune-rccords of these red color-cells in two 
species of fishes. In the records here given the 
times for the color change* are the reverse of the 
usual ones for melanophores. In both the fishes 
noted the change from pale to dark requires more 
time than that from dark to pale The activating 
neurohamon for erythrophores are as yet un¬ 
known, Possibly after they have been discovered 
an especially efficient one wdl be found that will act 
as a counterpart of melanophore intermedine in 
that it will activate vigorously the change from 
dark to pale instead of from pale to dark. In that 
case the residue of this material may well slow 
down the action of a darkening neurohumor 
However, too few records for erythrophores are 
known to allow this suggestion to be more than 
tentative. 

When the melanophore time-intervals for elas- 
mobrancha and amphibians in table 1 ere in¬ 
spected, they will be seen to be relatively long 
in that they are measured in hours or even days, 
In reptiles they are of shorter duration—mostly 
some minutes, but in tcleosts they are very di¬ 
verse, ranging from the shortest of all melano- 
phore records, 10 seconds, to the longest of all, 20 
days. This last record, the rime of change for the 
eel both in darkening and in blanching, is truly re¬ 
markable and stands out In strong contrast with 
all other records tabulated. It is probably not 
fairly comparable with what remain* in the table, 
for it is reported by Neill to have been taken m 
water at approximately 8° C It is well known 
that at this temperature melanophore activity tells 
off very considerably. Wyket (1938) states that 
at 6® C. the color activities of Amtturtu are at al¬ 
most full abeyance. It is therefore probable that 
the long time-interval for the color changes in the 
eel, as reported by Neill, is due to the temperature 
at which his work waa done. At 8* C. the re¬ 
sponses of melanophores must be greatly slowed 
down aa compared with what they are at 18° to 
20* C., the temperatures at which many of the 
other records contained in table 1 were made. 
Befor e leaving this general survey, it may be wen 
tb mention that for shortness of time none of the 
melanophore periods reach the extremes shown 
by the erythrophore records, pale to dark, which 
range from 8.5 to 2 seconds. 


How are the time-interval* in table 1 related to 
the melanophore activating systems, hqmoral and 
nervous? This question cannot be answered with 
any fullness, for these systems arc insufficiently 
known except in a limited number of the tabu¬ 
lated species However, certain general compari¬ 
sons are possible Although there are very few 
tune-intervals recorded for the color changes in 
eUamobranchs, it is common knowledge that these 
fishes are unusually slow in such responses and 
are predominantly humoral in their melanophore 
activation The same condition prevails among 
amphibians (table 1) On the other hand, in 
some fishes such as Fund ulus, whose chromatic 
activation is almost purely nervous, the chromatic 
tone-interval may be very short It it occurrences 
such as these that doubtless influenced Hoghen 
and others in their belief that humoral responses 
are slow and nervous responses rapid Is this 
view substantiated by further comparisons? 

As Waring remarks (1942), the uniformity in 
chromatic behavior met with in elasmobranchs and 
in amphibians is not to be seen in teleosts and in 
reptiles Had this lark of uniformity in these 
two groups been subjected to critical examination 
by Waring and by Neill, these investigators would 
probably have readied different conclusions from 
what they did Among teleosts slow chromatic 
re*i>onse», such as occur among amphibians and 
especially among elasmobranchs, are found in the 
eel (Neill, 1940), flatfishes (Osborn, 1939), and 
Phoxvtut (Healey, 1940) In all these fishes 
darkening occurs In a day or more, which is well 
above the two-hour limit set by Neill and there¬ 
fore indicative of humoral control Yet all the 
fishes named give evidence of the nervous activa¬ 
tion of their chromatophores Waring (1940) 
states that in the European eel the melanophores 
are directly innervated, a statement that I can con¬ 
firm from my own observations on the American 
eel I feel fully assured of this conclusion not¬ 
withstanding the fact that in a subsequent publica¬ 
tion Waring (1942) makes what appears to be a 
qualified denial of his first declaration Com¬ 
ments have already been made in this communica¬ 
tion on the very long chromatic time-period 
ascribed to the ed by Neill, but even if we suppose 
tills period to be much shorter than that reported, 
tills fish undoubtedly belongs to the slow type and 
yet it is endowed with chromatic nerves If the 
eel is possessed of both nervous and humoral con¬ 
trol over its melanophores, as is presumably the 
case, the early steps in color change should be 
nervous and the later ones probably both nervoqs 
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and humoral Such an interpretation would 
agree welt with the plotting for this fish given by 
Neill (1940, fig. 3) In thu instance slowness 
does not appear to be inconsistent with nervous 
control The flatfishes studied by Osborn (1939) 
also are slow in response, and though the total 
number of their chromatic activators has not yet 
been determined, they certainly include an adrena¬ 
linelike hormone and at least one set of nerve- 
fibers, a plan of chromatic organisation not wholly 
unlike that in the eeL Here again slowness of 
response and innervation occur together The 
European rmnnow Phoxinns is also a fish of the 
slow type, its color changes requiring from one to 
several days Its chromatic organization has been 
worked out by Healey (1940), who has found 
evidence for not only an adrenalinehke hormone 
but also for concentrating nerve-fibers. Thus all 
the fishes discussed in this paragraph exhibit two 
very significant features, they are beyond all doubt 
members of the slow type of color response and 
yet all possess chromatic nerves These more¬ 
over are commonly associated with a chromatic, 
blood-bo me hormone. Such conditions are not 
favorable to a view in which nerves are regarded 
as the occasion of rapid chromatic responses 
Animals recorded in table 1 and whose melano- 
phorea show rapid responses are the teleosts Mol- 
litnina and Fundvlui and the bzards Anohs and 
Chamaelto. In all these the pale to dark changes 
require some seconds or at moat a few minutes. 
In no instance does a record reach 10 minutes, the 
top limit set by Neill for probable nervous co¬ 
ordination The chromatic organization of Mol- 
linuta, whose melanophores show the shortest 
period of response of those in any fish in the table, 
has never been determined. It is therefore impos¬ 
sible to state whether this fish possessed only chro¬ 
matic nerves or color hormones or a combination 
of both In FundiUm, which is also a rapid fish, 
it it well known that hormones play little or no 
part In its normal color changes, which are brought 
about by almost purely nervous agencies Here 
then m a good instance where, as has already 
been stated, rapid response and nerve action are 
associated Among the lizards, however, the situ¬ 
ation is by no means so simple. In the chame¬ 
leons, whose type of color response is raped, chro¬ 
matic nerves are known to be activating agents, 
but there, is no. conclusive evidence to show that 
hormones such as intermedine may not also be 
significant factors m the changes of these animals. 
Of the three species of Anoht recorded, all belong 
to the rapid type. 0< these, Anolii arohnmiii 


has been very fully worked out by Klebihoia (1936, 
1938a, 19383), who has shown in a most conclu¬ 
sive way that chromatic nerves are completely ab¬ 
sent from this form and that the one color acti¬ 
vator present is intermedine. On the discharge of 
this neurohumor into the blood of this lizard, it 
quickly darkens, and with the disappearance of 
this agent from its circulation the creature more 
gradually becomes green, its pale phase. It would 
be difficult to imagine a better example of a rapid 
chromatic vertebrate the exclusive activating color 
agent of which is a hormone Thus the lizards 
include rapid hormonal as well as rapid nervous 
examples 

In addition to the two types of color responses 
defined by Neill as rapid and slow, there is cer¬ 
tainly at least one other which has received no 
consideration from this investigator and yet this 
type is a perfectly obvious one. It is a type whose 
time period is of a length between the limits of 10 
minutes and 2 hours as defined by Neill, and which 
is represented in table 1 by such animals as the 
fish Amttums and the lizard Phrynoioma, not to 
mention other forms In Amtiunu, whose dark¬ 
ening requires about an hour and whose blanching 
takes a little over three hours, the chromatic ac¬ 
tivators are at least three' two darkening agents, 
cholinergic nerves and the hormone intermedine, 
and the blanching adrenergic nerves (Parker, 
1940). In Phrynoioma the activators are also 
three, the darkening agent intermedine, and the 
two blanching agents, concentrating nerves and a 
hormone probably adrenaline (Parker, 1938). 
Hence nerves as well as hormones are involved in 
the chromatic organization of both these exam¬ 
ples. In Amemnu nerves are active in both 
changes, and yet these changes require more time 
than the corresponding ones do in Phrynoioma, 
in which nerves are involved only In the change 
from dark to pale. It is difficult to understand 
what Neill would do with such intermediate in¬ 
stances as these, for they fail to fit into hii clas¬ 
sification in any satisfactory way. Perhaps it Is 
best to leave them oat of consideration altogether, 
as in fact be does. 

This discussion of the chromatic conditions ex¬ 
hibited by the vertebr ate s recorded in table I shows 
how difficult it is to come to a sound conclusion as 
to color changes and their activators in these ani¬ 
mals. That there is truth in Hogbeq's contention 
that nervously controlled color response* are 
quicker than those under hormone Influences can 
be shown experimentally. Thus if a bl a n ched 
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catfish with a blanched caudal band is put in a 
black-walled, .illuminated vessel and allowed to 
darken, it will deepen in unt for an hour or so 
dll it has reached a reasonably dark shade Ordi¬ 
narily m such a process the body of the fish and 
the caudal band darken at the same rate, but not 
Infrequently the band lags behind the body for 
some 15 minutes or so, after which the band 
catches up in tint with the body and proceeds 
farther at the same rate with the body as a whole 
In no instance does the band darken more rapidly 
than the body. The darkening agents in this fish, 
as already stated, are two, the dispersing nerves 
and the hormone mtermedlnc Evidently in the 
catfish, since the innervated body often darkens 
before (he denervated caudal band, the darkening 
nerves must precede in action for a short tune live 
darkening hormone, which after a quarter of an 
hour or so invades and darkens the denervated 
band Thus Hngben is justified in concluding 
that in color changes nerve action may he more 
rapid than hormone action But this is far from 
justifying Neill's declaration that a chromatic 
time-interval of the order of 10 minutes or less 
implies nervous co-ordination, and of 2 hours or 
more, hormonal co-ordination Instances from 
table 1, already quoted and discussed in this com¬ 
munication, render this statement highly improb¬ 
able What is shown by such a display as that 
in table I is that melanophores in particular ani¬ 
mals are in their times of response extremely 
diverse and are not controlled in these time- 
periods by one or other of the assumed two types 
of activation, nervous and hormonal As can be 
seen well under the telcosts, these time-penods 
form a graded series, extended from extremely 
rapid instances to extremely slow ones and without 
evidence of a division into a rapid group and a 
slow group This implies a diversity among mela¬ 
nophores which is not often kept in mind, for 
these color-cells are too commonly regarded as 
uniform in character In this respect the term 
melanophore is somewhat misleading That it in¬ 
cluded diverse types of cells can be shown from 
the fact that tlx Internedine contained in com¬ 
mercial pituitrin is very effective m dispersing the 
pigment in the mrlarwphorei of Amtbtmt, yet 
has little or no influence on that in the melano¬ 
phores of Fund ulus (Kkinholx, 1935, Abramo 
wita, 1937). Thus melanophorti in different ver¬ 
tebrates must be differently constituted, a fact 
wfakh in my opinion lies at the bottom of their 
varying rimes of response to given activators. 
THU feature in melanophore stimulation is prob¬ 


ably of much greater significance m determining 
the chromatic time-interval than the way in which 
the melanophores are activated. This view of the 
situation makes it dear how one activator such as 
interned)ne or adrenaline can eliat such diverse 
responses from the melanophores of different ver¬ 
tebrates. The term melanophore is somewhat like 
that of muscle, which included a variety of types 
ranging from the slow-acting smooth muscle such 
as is seen in a snail's body to the extremely quick 
cross-striped muscle m an insect. In fact, the 
melanophore of Phoxmus may well be compared 
to the smooth-muscle elements of a snail, nnd 
those in MoUtcmsm to rapid insect muscle. From 
this standpoint rapidity and slowness in melano¬ 
phore action depend upon the nature of the mela¬ 
nophores concerned, and though activation of 
color-cells by nerves may be slightly more rapid 
than by hormones, the differences in time-intervals 
for melanophores, as shown in table 1, are very 
much more matters of the organization of the 
color-cells themselves Ilian they are of their meth¬ 
ods of activation. 

This view of the time factor in melanophore 
response is in harmony with the recent advances 
in what is known of melanophore stimulation As 
has been implied throughout this contribution, the 
distinction between nervous and hormonal activa¬ 
tion of color-cells lacks soundness Chromato- 
phore excitation by nerves and by hormones Is 
after all a single type of operation, for in both 
cases it is dependent upon the direct action of 
stimulating substances on the color-cells In some 
instances these substances are produced by the 
nerve terminals in the given animal, and in others 
by glands of internal secretion These substances, 
which have been termed chromatic neurohumors, 
are the real activators of the color-cells and their 
sources are quite secondary. In fact one of them, 
adrenaline, appears to come in some instances 
from nerves and in others from glands Thus 
the distinction between nerve and hormonal acti¬ 
vation tends to disappear, to give place to a uni¬ 
fied plan of neurohumoral activation common to 
the nervous system in general 
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Since immemorial ago mao haa felt the 
necessity of measuring dme Fortunately there 
are certain sense impressions which in our experi¬ 
ence repeat themselves, identical to themselves, 
and which correspond, on an average, to the 
same routine of consciousness. The alternation 
of day and night has been employed since the 
beginning of the history of man to register 
approximately the same sequence of sense im¬ 
pressions. A day and a night became the 
measurement of a certain interval of conscious¬ 
ness. 

This early method was improved in the course 
of centuries but basically it has remained very 
much the some. We rely, today, on the regular 
motion of the hands of our docks, because we 
know that this motion is regulated by the 
motion of the earth around the sun. Assuming, 
moreover, as a result of astronomical experience, 
that the Intervals, day and year, have a constant 
relation, we can throw back the regulation of our 
dock on the motion of the earth about its axis. 
We may regulate what is termed the “mean 
solar time” of an ordinary dock by an “astro¬ 
nomical time,” of which the day corresponds to 
a complete turn of the earth on its axis 

And we admit that equal rotation* correspond 
to equal intervals of consciousness. But this is 
entirely arbitrary, since we have no means of 
chaddng the perfect regularity of our timekeeper. 
If the earth were gradually to turn more slowly 
upon its axis, how should we know it was losing 
time, and how measure the amount? We cannot 
aasert that the hour, today, is the same Interval 
aa it was a thousand, or perhaps a million years 
back. Why should s year now represent the 
same amount of consciousness os it might have 
dona a few million years back? The absolutely 
uniform motion by which alone we could reach 
an absolute measurement of time, fails us In 
perceptual experience. It is, like the geometrical 
Outface, reached in conception, and in conception 
only, by carrying to a limit the approximate 
sa m en es s and uniformity which we observe in 
certain p er cept ual movements. 


On the other hand, we are permiued to think 
that, from the point of view of our senses and 
our consdousnen, things can be different ac¬ 
cording to whether the cvcle of existence is 
longer or shorter and according to whether the 
rhythm of the reactions is more or less acceler¬ 
ated The value of bme is different for a 
short-lived insect and for man, and we know 
that time "seems" to flow much more rapidly 
as we grow old. Have we any Bcicntilic proof 
that this is a mere ddunion comparable to 
well-known sense delusions, or does it corre¬ 
spond to a biological reality? It is this question 
which I shall presently try to answer 
As a consequence of extensive experimental 
research begun during the war of 1914-1918, we 
were able to show that the rate of cicatrization 
of wounds varied as a function of the age of the 
patient and of the dimensions of the wound 
We succeeded in obtaining a simple mathe¬ 
matical formula in which one single coefficient 
expressed this double relationship We called 
this coefficient the index of cicatrization and 
attributed the symbol • to it 

in later years, when we were struck by the 
possible import of the existence of a physiological 
time, distinct from physical time, we realized 
that, in order to study the problem conveniently, 
it would be necessary to eliminate the influence 
of the size of the wound so as to deal with an 
element depending on age alone. We finally 
obtained such a coefficient in a very simple way, 
and we termed it the “constant of physiological 
activity of reparation.’' It is related to the 
index of cicatrization in a very simple manner: 

(Constant of physiological activity of repara¬ 
tion) A ■ t V», i being the surface of the wound 
expressed in square centimeters. 

Now this Coefficient A varies very rapidly 
with age, in animal* as well as in human beings 
It* mean values, computed from a large number 
of human cases (about 600), are: 


Ages) 10 

20 

25 

30 32 

40 50 dOysars. 

A - 0 400 

0.260 

0.225 

0 198)0.188 

0.144)0.103 0 0* 
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It will be seen at once that it decrease* very 
rapidly at the beginning of life, then more ilowly 
os man becomes older. It Is live times larger at 
the age of ten than at the age of sixty, which 
mean* that a wound of, say 35 square centi¬ 
meters, or roughly 4 square inches, which will 
take about 30 days to heal on a man twenty 
years old, will heal in 20 days on a boy of ten, 
and will require 100 days on a man of sixty 

Moreover, we were able, by experimenting on 
cold-blooded animals (mostly alligators), to show 
that the rate of cicatrization depended, ns almost 
all chemical reactions, on temperature, the higher 
the temperature (up to about 100 degrees 
Fahrenheit), the quicker the process. The tem¬ 
perature coefficient is very dose to that of Van't 
Hoff. Therefore, it can be stated that the 
phenomenon of cicatrization is basically a chem¬ 
ical phenomenon, but the reactions which take 
place at the age of sixty are, at the normal 
temperature of 98 6° F , five times slower than 
at the age of ten 

What dors this exactly mean? It means that 
at different ages it takes different lengths of physical 
time to accomplish the same amount of work 

Now, time can be measured by an amount of 
work performed just as well as by a velocity, 
provided we are reasonably sure that the speed 
remains constant But we have just demon¬ 
strated that the rate of cicatrization varies 
greatly in the course of a lifetime, this phe¬ 
nomenon cannot, therefore, be used as a means 
of measuring time On the other hand, we must 
remember that the standard tune we are using 
is borrowed from the inanimate world It is an 
arithmetical time But, there is no obvious 
reason why we should rely on this conceptual 
time for measuring a living time, the time of 
organisms which are born and which will die. 
All our reality is comprised between a cradle and 
a obffin. The pace of our cellular life is more 
important to us than the eternally Indifferent 
rhythm of the stars, Our own chemical dock 
really measures our human time. We only know 
the outside world through the inside image built 
up In our brain by raea/u of the reactions of our 
nerve cells We are aware of the relativity of 
things outside of us. Why should we measure 
the pace of our reactions by means of a pure 
conceptual tune? If we decide to interchange 
our standards and to measure the physical time 
by comparison with the physiological standard, 
we will find that physical time flows much more 


rapidly towards the end of life than at the 
beginning, and that, instead of flowing arith¬ 
metically, it flows logarithmically like that of 
radioactive atoms. 

Is it not a fact of common experience that, as 
we stated at the beginning, time passes more 
rapidly as we grow old? Could it not be that 
this were not a delusion but a scientific, meas¬ 
urable fact? Careful experiments showed this 
to be true The experimental work has been 
repeated and checked in this country by Pro¬ 
fessor Hoagtand Our appreciation of the rapidity 
of the flow of time depends just as cicatrisation 
does, on the Van't Ifoff coefficient of temperature 
Thus the proof has been afforded that we possess 
manic of us a chemical dock which sets the pace 
of one of the most fundamental physiological 
activities, that of the reparation of tissues, and 
also determines the rhythm of our psychological 
activity. 

Since our early experimental work, other facta 
have been brought forth which show definitely 
that time manifests itself in living organisms by 
the slow accumulation of toxins in the blood 
Thus we have a general idea of the mechanism 
of our chemical dock. 

I have no time to go into details, but 1 can 
say that the mathematical curve which expresses 
the variations of the constant A is almost 
identical with that which expresses the variation 
in our appreciation of the value of time baaed on 
a purely psychological test, namely, the fact 
that, to a baby five years old, one year represents 
one-fifth of his whole existence, while to a man 
of fifty, it represents only one-fiftieth. This is 
expressed by an equilateral hyperbola, while the 
variations of A are represented by an exponential 
formula. But between the age of 15 and the 
age of 80, the two curves are almost superposable. 
We can, therefore, with a satisfactory degree of 
accuracy, measure the real human value of one 
hour, of one day, or of one year, on the basis of 
the rate at which a man cicatrices a wound at a 
given age, by means of the index of cicatrisation 
or of the coefficient A. 

And this shows that, at tbs age of sixty, five 
hours of our existence are equivalent to one hour 
of the existence of a child of ten. In other 
words, in the course of 60 minutes of the time 
recorded by our docks, a child has lived physio¬ 
logically and psychologically as much as the man 
of *xty would have In 5 hours. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that it is diffi- 
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cult tb sustain the attention of a child for more 
than a few minute*, to him, ten minute* are 
worth SO minute* of the older man, and every 
lecturer know* that it is hard to keep people 
interested for more than 50 minutes. 

Parents and children live in different temporal 
worlds. They are separated by a gap often too 
large to be bridged, t even by illusions. Within 
the familial group the Individuals should not be 


separated by too great a temporal distance 
The younger a child is, the richer his life in 
physiological and psychical values. Such a fact 
Bhould not be neglected by educators Every 
moment of the existence of a child must be 
utilized for his development A dear realization 
of the enormous value of physical time for 
children would bring about a real progress in 
education and In the quality of individuals. 
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ABSTRACT 

The nomad lam of fl burckrllt, like that of the prevloualy 
investigated type spedea £ kamatam, arises through the 
dally raiding foray*. Colony movement* when they occur 
ate the outcome of maximal raid*, anurquenily appearing 
near the day'* end In both species Certain extrinsic fac¬ 
tor*. together with a low threshold of entauhility m the 
colony, are essential When the latter condition u defi¬ 
cient, the raid ■■ minimal or absent, and no bivouac-change 
movement appear*. Light, a* an extniniic factor, not only 
stimulate* raiding arttvIUe* at dawn, but alto operate* 
inversely to account for the dmppearanoe of raiding at 
dusk. The latter change Is essential for the transition of 
raiding into bivouac change, sines In the absence of photo- 
kinesis the forager* readily submit to a movement emanat¬ 
ing from the colony cenlor The afternoon reactivation of 
the colony, leading to a vigorous exodus, results from stimu¬ 
lative change* (probably atmospheric) supplanting condi¬ 
tions which retard activity through midday These 
change* also occur when a colony u low In general excit¬ 
ability, but then ire limited in farce, and on the beau of a 
minimally developed raid can eventuate only in return lo 
the seme bivouac site Thus the critical lector determin¬ 
ing the presence or absence of nomadic movement at e 
given time appear* to be the Internal Condition of the 
colony There I* no bails for the telle hypothesis that the 
movement of a colony is e reaction to scarcity of pay In 
tip cone uf operation*. Since the writer's theory, based 
upon the column-nidlng £ kamatam, is now found essen¬ 
tially applicable tothe swarm-raiding E karekd !i despite ■ 
distinctive difference In the preda t e * y behavior of these 
spooes, this line uf explanation may well apply broadly to 
the Eaton* as a group. 

INTRODUCTION 

From the time the intriguing phenomenon of 
dory line behavior first came to scientific atten¬ 
tion (Alton, 1701), the transitory nearing and 
predatory activities of the legionary and army 
ants of this'subfamily have excited wonder and 


speculation Unfortunately the problem long 
remained more than ordinarily obscure, because 
it abounds in inaccessible features and special 
impediments to systematic investigation. The 
characteristic elusiveness of doryline colonies led 
Bn tee (1863 358) to uy about Eciton kamatum of 
the Amazons region. 

I have traced an army sometimes for half a mile or 
more but oral never able to find one that had fintehed 
its day’s course and returned to ite hive Indeed 1 
never met with a hive, whenever the Etiten were seen, 
they were always on the march. 

Norton’s (1868) experience was pgRrjUfnr Belt 
(1874. 24-25), who had somewharaetter success 
in finding the temporary nest or bivouac of the 
army ants, indicated his impression of Eciton 
transiency in the statement 1 

I think that F.. fcgjselu does not stay more than 
3-5 days in one pitiee. They may be known by all 
the common workers moving in one direction, many 
of them carrying the larvae and pupae under their 
bodies. 

"Here today and gone tomorrow” is a fitting 
characterization of doryline life 

The general behavior pattern of these insects 
proves to be one of the most complex although 
stable and highly predictable group behavior 
phenomena known in the animal series. Influ¬ 
enced by all the intimate aspects of colony biol¬ 
ogy and behavior, the Eciton pattern of raiding 
and nomadic activities seems to arise dominantly 
through unlearned agendas with a minimal in¬ 
fluence of habituation and learning. Few animat 
activity patterns confront us with the "Instinct" 
problem in a broader and more impressively uni¬ 
tary manner 

I have had the opportunity to undertake a 
systematic investigation of the Eciton problem as 
a case study in "instinctive behavior." 1 Atten- 


1 There have bees lour periods of Investigation, ell failing 
within the rainy K**on from May through September. 
The main part of the work he* been field observation* 
conducted in the tropical rain forest of Band Colorado 
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tion at lint waa devoted mainly to field study of 
behavior in the type specie*, E hamalum, leading 
to a theory of the Eciton pattern baaed upon the 
raiding expeditions and colony movements of 
thia species (Schncirla, 1938). This raised the 
question of how well a theory based upon the 
ways of the type species might typify the Eatons 
in general. As a first step toward answering this 
question, the properties of mass organization in 
the swarm raids of E. burrheUt have been explored 
(Schncirla, 1940), to reach on understanding of 
what is apparently the most critical species dif¬ 
ference in the Eciton predatory expedition, that 
between swarm-raiding and column-raiding 
The contrast will be of assistance in the present 
study, which is devoted to describing and under¬ 
standing the basis of bivouac-change movements 
in E. burcheih 

Observations on the apparently transitory 
nesting and raiding behavior of the dorylines 
have led a number of writers, notably Lund 
(1831), Sunuchrosl (1868), Belt (1874), Midler 
(1886), Voseeler (1905), and Wheeler (1910), 
to refer to the “drivers" of the Old World and 
the "army ants” of the New World tropics as 
migratory. Probably the first to report having 
witnessed in Eciton behavior what he took to be 
a migration was Bates (Smith, 1855), the others 
mentioned above were similarly led to apply the 
term "migration" to given doryline activities on 
the basis of their own observational experience. 
This general practice rests upon the long domi¬ 
nant impression that doryline colonies move 
about rather freely and have no permanent 
abode 

On the other hand, on technical grounds Heapc 
(1931) has denied the relevancy of the term "mi¬ 
gration" for the dorylines, advancing instead 
"emigration,” since he believes that the colonics 
merely wander about, moving on when tbs sup¬ 
ply of booty has been exhausted within a given 
area Fraenltei (1932) also, in his comprehensive 
review of insect migration, has expressed doubt 
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that the dorylines are truly migratory For the 
Eatons in particular, he regards the question os 
unsettled, as long as it is uncertain whether the 
ants have temporary nests merely and arc con¬ 
stantly on the march, or have fixed nests to which 
they return from predatory e\|>cditions until the 
vicinity is cleared of prey 

It is plain that a serious difficulty exists in the 
interpretation of doryline behavior, apparently 
attributable to an insufficiency of evidence con¬ 
cerning the conditions under which colony move¬ 
ments arise More than that, a highly question¬ 
able bias has prevailed toward regarding these 
movements os outcomes of depleted supplies of 
booty within a given area 

In view of the deficiency of specific evidence 
which long existed, it is somewhat surprising to 
find that writers have been nearly unanimous in 
favoring the hypothesis of food shortage to ac¬ 
count for colony removals This statement of 
Belt's (1874 17) is representative 

Whilst the leaf-cutting ant* are entirely vegetable 
feeders, the furaging ants are hunter*, and live solely 
on Inserts or other prey, and it is a curious analogy 
that, like the hunting races of mankind, thry have to 
change their hunting grounds when one is exhausted, 
and move on to another 

A frequently nteil proponent of the food-shortage 
hypothesis is Vanseler (1905), who observed the 
behavior of Doryius and Anomma colonies 
("driver" ants) of East Africa Hie drivers, he 
thought, occupy a given site until the quantity of 
prey available in the vidnitv of the nest no longer 
is sufficient to feed the members of the colony, 
whereupon the entire population moves to a new 
zone of operations. The idea Is offered in the 
following stntcmcnt (p 293) 

1st dor Umkms des Neste* abgusucht, so werdan 
all und zu die erslen Obiete noch nnmal durrh- 
stdbert: retcht die Brute nicht mehr zu EmBhrung 
dr* Volkes aus, so muss es mch xur Auswanderupg 
entschliessen 

Vosselcr seems to have lieen very positive about 
the matter, although he docs not appear to have 
carried it beyond the status of a hypothesis sup¬ 
ported by general impressions. In his discussion 
one looks in vain for evidence to show how a food 
shortage might translate itself into colony re¬ 
moval, or even for preliminary data showing that 
a paucity of booty necessarily exists when colony 
movement* occur. 

In essentially the same form, many secondary 
writers have'adopted this hypothesis as their 
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explanation. The comment* o{ Sharp (1899) 
and Arnold (1915), offered in connection with a 
taxonomic treatment of the anta, are representa- 
tive. Arnold puts the matter as follow* (p. 110): 

Ranging far and aide In aearch of prey, these anta 
mutt sooner or later exhaust the area around their 
neate, and are forced to remove the latter to new and 
more productive hunting grounds. 

It i* apparent that the idea of doryline colony 
movement* being geared to the supply of acces¬ 
sible booty has had a wide circulation, despite its 
uncertain bads in fact 

A variant of this hypothesis was offered by 
MUIIer (ISM), who from the study of an Briton 
burchtUt colony suggested that an increased need 
for food when voracious larvae were present 
could lead to more pillaging activity than at 
other times. This application of the food-supply 
hypothesis to the explanation of differences in 
raidini appeared to follow from his observation 
that when food-consuming larvae were present 
the predatory expeditions were large and 
frequent 

Of greatest interest here is Muller's differentia¬ 
tion between raiding activities and the colony 
removal To account for the colony movement 
(or, in the reverse sense, for failure to move) he 
really offered two mutually complementary hy¬ 
potheses: one of them a postulated colony food- 
need depending especially upon the condition of 
the brood, the other based upon an assumed 
difficulty of transporting a fertile queen Al¬ 
though, os I have suggested (1958), Muller seems 
to have been exceptionally dose to the essence of 
the phenomenon, he was far from reaching an 
explanation. Both of his assumptions are teleo¬ 
logical, and the process of neither is self-evident 
from the assumptions, furthermore, the assump¬ 
tions may be wrong 

In view of the lack of tangible evidence sup¬ 
porting the food-shortage hypothesis, 1 have not 
been greatly surprised to find my own results 
leading toward a ratiier different explanation, A 
summary of the findings for E kamatum in the 
earlier part of this investigation (Schneiria, 1938) 
may help to clarify this issue and also rerve as a 
background for the E. burdutii study. 

E. kamatum may be termed a column-raider 
since its raiding forays, like those of certain less- 
known species (« [., E. ( Labidut) cratricoru*), 
involve the development of branching chemical 
trails followed by narrow columns of ants. Al¬ 
most from the begiiyilng of the raid At the first 


daylight one observes the growth of treelike 
systems of narrow trails, each having os its trank 
a principal trait which lengthens as secondary 
trails drop nit of use and new ones form pro¬ 
gressively farther from the bivouac. From one 
to three of these trail systems are formed accord¬ 
ing to conditions, with the Eatons passing along 
the principal trails in both directions between the 
bivouac and distant foraging cones. 

At certain times for a succession of dayi the 
raids are Incompletely developed, generally form¬ 
ing then only one trail system, from which the 
ants withdraw to the bivouac at the day’s end. 
In contrast, at other times for days in succession 
a colony may regularly stage extensive and 
heavily populated raids, generally with three 
trail systems springing up afresh each day. The 
raiding foray is then transformed during the late 
afternoon into a colony removal; the entire popu¬ 
lation of the colony passing through one of the 
trail systems to a new bivouac sate sonttwhere In 
its outskirts. It was a movement of this land 
witnessed by Bates (Smith, 1855) in Brasil, an 
unbroken kamatum procession headed in a single 
direction, which he distinguished from predatory 
activities and termed a migration.* 

Although the relationship between raiding 
activities and the removal or bkouac-ckange move¬ 
ment is not readily perceptible from the bare 
facts of behavior, the evidence for E. kamatum 
has led me (1938) to conclude that a significant 
relationship exists. As the following summary 
suggests, the development of a kamatum raid 
involves numerous events which may be regarded 
as prerequisite to the occurrence of a colony 
removal at the end. This rfisumfi concerns 
maximally active raiding, which leads predictably 
to that outcome. 

1. In kamatum active raiding begins with the first 
daylight, expanding during the morning Into two or 
three trail systems (as compared with s tingle treH 
system when minimally active). 

3. At middhy there is a marked reduction In the 
population of the raid, and the advance of predatory 
activities is retarded considerably. 

3. This Interval Of lethargy ends with a notable 
resurgence of ocw recruits from the bivouac aft d a 
general revival <rf vigorous raiding activities during 
the early afternoon. 


•la this pap* the terms “removal'* sad " M e ans* 
dteege" wBl be a**d syseeymoariy far say aim a nt e st W k 
missy frets a give* setting 4«* to* us* uas. Theqaew 
dm, wbotlrn tbv q otkhq* *m1griUua“ k ftp 

jei e m activ iti es wffl be raswre i ttr Istar mSSmSSh 
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4. leaving tbs bivouac, anti in the new ru*h tend 
to respond differently to the three principal traili 
Factor! am («) a differential chemical saturation of 
ffie trunk route* (eepedally in booty chemical) at 
the bivouac, (6) phyiical factor* affecting accessi¬ 
bility of the given route; and (c) Interference by 
returning traffic with outgoing traffic 

5> Raider* returning on “non-favored" trails mi) 
pass Inward to the bivouac relatively unopposed 
At the borne site numbers of them arc drawn directly 
into the outward ruth on the “favored 11 trail To¬ 
ward duak, aa raiding activities decrease, this drift 
becomes increasingly prominent. 

6. Occupant* of the bivouac, progressively excited 
by the actlvltice of departing anti, thereby are drawn 
Into the growing exodue through tactual and chemi¬ 
cal stimulation—a “drainage” process 

7. The growing exodus blocks the return of ants 
from the periphery of the "favored*' trail system, 
gradually enforcing a more complete outward 
orientation of traffic on the entire system Other 
systems then "drain" more readily Into this one 

8. The movement continues until all of the ants 
have been evacuated from the other trail systems and 
(ram the bivouac Into the "favored" system At 
nun time during the night the colony settle* Into a 
new duiter at a ait* generally about 200-300 meter* 
from the location of the abandoned bivouac 

Ttaeee are the highlights of behavior In the 
biological type spedea, aa for aa group move¬ 
ment! outside the bivouac arc concerned From 
these facta I have concluded (1938) that external 
behavior circumstances essential to the colony 
removal can arise only through raiding. This 
means that the investigation of such movement* 
should begin with studies of the raiding process, 
then should advance to colony conditions under¬ 
lying raiding. The first of these problems con¬ 
cerns us here; the latter will be considered in a 
subsequent article. 

In order to broaden the investigation, it it 
desirable to find how for the described pattern of 
relationships existing in the type spedes may 
apply to the Ed ton* in general. However, it ha* 
been neither feasible nor essential to investigate 
many specie* in turn with the object of generalis¬ 
ing the theory The advisability of selecting the 
next stop with care is apparent from this state¬ 
ment of Sharp's (1899:174): 

The workers of the Dorjiini at present known are 
without exception quite blind, and are believed to be 
*A o4 ptedschons habits; it i* thought by some that 
they have no Axed abode* but, like the Eaton ini, 
(requeotir dungs their residence, and It hat been 
Suggested that In doing m they make use of the nest* 
Cd other ant* as temporary abodes, all these points 


are, however, still unsettled, and as there are several 
genera it It not unlikely that considerable variety 
will be found to prevail 

Thus, in dealing with the Ecttona, the temptation 
to generalize from a given species should be tem¬ 
pered by the thought that more than 100 of them 
are known, presenting many striking and rather 
perplexing behavior differences. Indeed variety 
does prevail, aa Sharp points out, yet beneath the 
many striking species differences there appears to 
lie the common basis of a characteristic Eaton 
behavior pattern To attack this problem most 
directly, it seems preferable to concentrate upon 
a species which differs critically in some broad 
aspect of behavior from the species first studied, 

This calls for a wide inspection of behavior 
among the groups of American dorylines. One 
prominent difference among Eaton species is that 
some are terminal —essentially confining their 
raiding and bivouacking to the surface - whereas 
others are kypogeat- at least partially subterra¬ 
neous in their raiding and predominantly so in 
their nesting. Common examples of the former 
are E. kamatum and E burckelli of the subgenus 
Eaton j. sir ; of the latter, E. praedator and E. 
enutieome of the subgenus Labtdus This habi¬ 
tat difference, although striking, is apparently 
leas significant for our investigation than a wide 
difference in raiding which impressed Bates 
(1863) In hi* observations of Brazilian specie*. 
There are column-raiders, whose predatory expe¬ 
ditions have treelike systems of narrow branching 
columns ending in small foraging groups, and 
swarm-raiders, whose forays are headed by rela¬ 
tively enormous unitary groups or swarms with 
a distinctive pat term of secondary columns 
(Schneirla, 1940) The latter species difference 
exhibits many striking features of evident bio¬ 
logical importance, such a* a much wider assort¬ 
ment of prey in the swarmer* than in the column- 
raiders, and the far more frequent attendance of 
ant birds and of flies upon the former, to mention 
only one or two 

In view of the significant relationship between 
raiding and bivouac-change movements dis¬ 
covered in the type spedes, the best promise fora 
study of the latter phenomenon and of the group 
behavior pattern in general seems to lie in a com¬ 
parative study of predatory activities. Accord¬ 
ingly E. burckeUt, which like E. kamatum hi ter¬ 
restrial but in its capacity for massive pillaging 
expeditions differs sharply from the type spedes, 
offers itself as an opportune subject 
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RESULTS 

SWARM RAIDS ENDING IN BIVOUAC-CHANGE 
MOVEMENTS 

Observation! were earned out in detail on more 
than twoacore E burchelli raids, all of them 
maximally developed, ending in colony removals 
to new bivouac sites 1 Then the notes from these 
cases were sifted to discover which events were 
common to all, whether such events occurred m a 
characteristic or desrribahle sequence, and how 
they might be interrelated. Collation of these 
results with evidence from special tests gives the 
following representative account of daily events, 
arranged to indicate the order and the manner in 
which major developments predictably occur 
under the given conditions. 

Phans in tin Development of Maximal Raiding 

1 The initial period of outgoing traffic .—At 
daybreak there begins an exodus at first limited 
in scope but soon accelerating in numbers and m 
area covered by the radially expanding masses 
A raiding body or distinct swarm presently takes 
form and begins an advance away from the bi¬ 
vouac, generally keeping surprisingly well to a 
given direction of progress once it u under way. 
Within three hours (i e , by about 9 -00 a. m ) a 
well-populated raiding system exists, headed by 
a large swarm behind which a complex fan-shaped 
network of columns tapers down to a single prin¬ 
cipal trail leading to the bivouac. This charac¬ 
teristic burchelli raiding system Is represen ted in 
figure 1 

As the raid grows to great proportions, events 
in the forward zone become very complex The 
magnitude of the expedition by mid morning re¬ 
sults In the raiding swarm and consolidation fan 
becoming very unwieldy and disorganized, so 
tha^ in the course of time the main body divides 
into two subswarms and perhaps more. As a 
consequence of tfyia fission of the raiding mass, 
there appears at the place where it occurred a 
major forking of the surviving principal trail. 


1 Tbs term "maximal" will be used to denote preda to ry 
expeditions which are dmriy superior in their development. 
In contrast to tbs term "minimal" used for those which am 
st a low point of develo pm ent. Ordinarily the two dears 
of raids an readily distinguishable m the am colony at 
different Dines through external signs such is sine and 
extent of swarms, the presence or sbsnos of major swarm 
dhrisfan, sod the perime te r of the invaded ions st corre¬ 
sponding times erf day This difference in burtMli raid* 
was noticed by Mailer (t|M) 


each branch trail leading to a distinct subsystem 
of the raid. This major change generally Is 
recognizable at about 1000 a. m., within 40 to 60 
meters of the bivouac. In a previous study of 
organization in the burchelli raid, I have offered 
(1940 409 ff) an analysis of these early develop¬ 
ments. 

Since the principal trail is the sole line of com¬ 
munications between the burchelli bivouac and 
the raiding front, focussing attention upon its 
traffic conditions through the day gives the best 
insight into key events preceding the eventual 
bivouac-change movement. 

2 The morning period of mixed traffic — Vari¬ 
ous writers and especially Bates (1863) have 
reported that in the main column of the Eciton 
raid one sees two trains of ants running in oppo¬ 
site directions. However, this holds only at 
given times of day. Outgoing traffic generally 
monopolizes this route during the first few hours 
of raiding At first in the burchelli raid, generally 



Fig. 1 Sketch of a hnrckeUt raiding system mad* betweea 
1030 and 11 IJ *. m,, after about 5 boar* at raiding. 
5, (warm (now approximately SS met ers frost tht 
bivouac, end about 12 meter* wide); Si, •ubewarmi P, 
fen, or network of conenildetioa co lumn* : P, principal 
trail l Bn, bivouac (In foeUned hollow Iqg), 
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until about 9:00 a. m., few ants are seen running 
toward the bivouac, and those that progress any 
distance against the outgoing stream make their 
Way with difficulty at the sides of the column 
Then a change gradually appears. Observing 
events within a given section of the principal (Tail, 
one sees first occasionally and then more fre¬ 
quently the domination of this stretch by ants 
headed toward the bivouac. As the morning 
advances there are increasingly frequent bursts 
of homeward-bound traffic, with a prevalent 
locomotor friction between oppositely moving 
travellers which accounts for hectic traffic condi¬ 
tions. The swelling inbound movement inevit¬ 
ably forces travellers running oppositely, after 
numerous head-on encounters, to journey with 
difficulty at the border of the trail or to turn 
around. 

3 The period of predominantly inbound traffic 
—Gradually the main direction of travel becomes 
reversed, a change first apparent m the section 
of trail just behind the fan, then in tune extend¬ 
ing progressively closer to the bivouac As a 
rule, the principal trail is monopolized after 
11KX) a. m and through noontime by homeward- 
bound ants Booty-carriers are common after 
10KX) a. m. t but among them arc always unladen 
individuals, sometimes a considerable number of 
them in succession Many of these come from 
the raiding front, especially from groups remain¬ 
ing in the wake of the swarm engaged in "raop- 
ping-up" operations; large numbers of them come 
from short branch trails which undergo evacua¬ 
tion only after the main scene of pillaging has 
shifted to distant areas. 4 

4 The “siesta” period —Through midday, 
generally from around 12:00 m until well after 
1 JO p. m., there is a noticeable fall in the vigor of 


4 The eource at thu homeward movement appear* to be 
complex There i* no encouragement In my experience for 
the nippaaitlon that laden anti Immediately dwtinguuta 
the gennral direction at the bivouac—the typical variability 
of their Initial wandering* together with other dreum- 
■Uncaa euggnta that the proem ia vary indirect How¬ 
ever, there la a little evidence that aometimea at trail 
junction*, capodatly near the bow of the (an and on the 
principal trail where route* have been longer In uae, booty- 
carrier* turn more frequently Into the alternative pre¬ 
senting the greater *aturation of booty cbemxal— hence 
toward the bivouac. Thie may be e dm pie learned dia- 
wiminstkm (Schinwla, 1940. 436 f) There are clearer 
lafineacaa, euch a* the fact that moat branch trail* are 
d heetsd toward the bivouac, in that for anti leaving them 
tM bivouac- ward turn ia at an obtuae angle and ■ phyal- 
qjByfmnd, whereas the turn outward laatan acute angle 
and therefore oppaeed by the mechanic* of movement 


activities at the bivouac and through the raiding 
system The ants appear less energetic, raiding 
in smaller numbers with deficient co-ordination in 
their raiding masses. At the bivouac general 
activity falls greatly, ants move about rather 
torpidly, and relatively few depart on the prin¬ 
cipal trail This “siesta" phenomenon la a 
highly predictable event for the midday penod in 
general, one which is in effect rather widely 
among insects and other forest animals 

On the principal trail itself at this time traffic 
heads mainly toward the bivouac The ants 
move at a steady plodding pace, unlike the rush¬ 
ing hectic movement of preceding hours, and 
relative positions in the column arc not exchanged 
very frequently. Few new recruits pass outward 
into the raiding zone 

With ants departing toward the bivouac re¬ 
placed by few newcomers, the general population 
of the raiding system shrinks during this period, 
with signs that the grneral area covered by the 
raid has contracted considerably Although the 
subswarms conunue their advance, flushing out 
and appropriating small life front the underbrush, 
circuitous and variable movement predominates 
instead of a direct advance of the whole body with 
effective co-ordination of sections as before 
(Schncirla, 1940 426 ff) 

Daily, through noontime and early afternoon, 
the burchelli raid undergoes an ebbing of its vigor. 
Recovery from this midday penod of depressed 
activity occurs gradually, as is the case among 
the forest animals generally As it develops, the 
recuperation of activity in the colony leads to 
general behavior changes in the raid which really 
constitute a distinctive senes of events, and de¬ 
mand treatment as such when their significance 
for the ultimate bivouac-change movement is 
considered 

Aftemoon Developments Leading into a Colony 
Removal— 

5 The afternoon resurgence of activity —In the 
early afternoon, generally before 2 JO p m , there 
is a pronounced general quickening of activity. 
Everywhere the Eatons move in a more lively 
manner, at (lie bivouac an Increased excitement 
is perceptible, and in outlying tones there is a 
greater energy in trail-running and in raiding. 
The renewed stir and bustle about the bivouac, 
reminiscent of the morning arousal, contrast 
markedly with the noontime lethargy preceding 
it. 
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Soon from the bivouac a stream of ants is ob¬ 
served which, although generally thin and inter¬ 
mittent at first, becomes an important factor in 
the raid. Once begun, this exodus continues In 
one or another manner through the following 
hours, resuming even after a heavy downpour has 
interrupted it It is as though irrevocable forces 
were at work, compelling the bivouac cluster to 
expel its contents into the environs. 

We shall see that this renewed outpouring of 
the ants furnishes the basis for a complete re¬ 
moval of the colony, although the manner in 
which it does so is generally very complicated 
To understand the eventual development of a 
bivouac-change movement from this beginning, 
it is necessary to trace carefully the history of the 
interaction between the afternoon exodus and 
events on the existing raiding system. 

6. 7 hr midaJUmoon conflict in traffic .—Through 
the “siesta" period there is continued though re¬ 
duced travel on the principal bail, as a rule mov¬ 
ing predominantly toward the bivouac The 
outsurging of newcomers from the bivouac which 
then seti in generally breaks up the returning 
procession more or less, so that presently one 
obeerves that traffic conditions near the bivouac 
are becoming complex and variable. This con¬ 
flict on the principal trail increases in time, 
gradually spreading to involve sections of the 
route farther from the bivouac The increase Jn 
degree and extent of this traffic confusion (at 
times constituting a veritable “traffic jam”) is 
due not only to the fact that swelling number* 
from the bivouac take the me available route, 
but also to a general increase in peripheral activ¬ 
ity which sends in larger numbers of laden and 
unladen ants from outlying areas. Outgoing 
ants collide pellmell with homegoerm, the latter 
In turn obstructing the passage of those leaving 
the bivouac and breaking their column, with the 
result that traffic an the trunk line at this stage 
generally fluctuates considerably and may be¬ 
come very Unstable. 

7. Condition* infinmcini tiu dirtciion af tin 
bmntac-ckan[i m orm i imt. —The inevitable con¬ 
flict between the p e rsis tent outward rush and the 
homegoing movement may have one of two prin- 

! ipaI outcomes, depending upon circumstances, 
f outgoing traffic gains the right-of-way, the 
colony removal develops in s very different man¬ 
ner thaif If returning traffic holds sway on the 
principal trail. The former ponmbility is the 
more frequently observed of the two, and will be 
considered first. 


7a. Condition w Httdtr which tbs (jt/ftrMVw sspodus 
hold j Iht principal trail .—The afternoon eg r ess of 
ants from the bivouac generally continues more 
or less steadily, subject to temporary interruption 
only by occurrences such a* a torrential rain. 
Typically between 2 flO and 4 flO p. m. it gains an 
increasingly extensive dominance over the prin¬ 
cipal trail, and eventually monopolise* this route. 
After the initial period of mixed traffic there 
usually follows toward midafternoon an interval 
in whkffi the outgoing procession mainly controls 
matters but is occasionally broken by limited 
numbers of returning raiders. Gradually, then, 
the Ed tons that succeed in working their way 
through to the bivouac are reduced to a mere 
trickle as the outgoing column begins to usurp 
the entire width of the trail. Subjected to a 
steady pelting of tactual stimuli from the out¬ 
going procession, rising to frequent buffeting 
from actual bodily collisions, the homegoert are 
soon forced to turn back toward outlying tones 
where raiding continues. As the afternoon 
wean on, the dominance thereby effected for the 
outward movement on the prinripal trail is per¬ 
ceptible at progressively increasing distances 
from the bivouac. 

The traffic conflict first observed near the 
bivouac is later duplicated at the first major trail 
division and at more advanced points. In these 
places also there la first a protracted period of 
mixed traffic, when groups running in opposite 
directions get through intermittently drepite 
mutual interference.' Then there comes a time 
when the steady outward press of ants reaches a 
given trail-division and dominates it, so that most 
of the bivouac-bound traffic on branch trails is 
thenceforth forcibly turned back and diverted 
into peripheral routes. The following repre¬ 
sentative instance illustrates this development. 

On the four days preceding this observation ths 
colony in question had staged extensive raids, each 
terminated by removal to a new site. On August 20, 
when these observations were made, the colpay be¬ 
gan its foray by swarming over the skeleton of s huge 
fallen tree. Thera occurred shout 10:15 a. a, a sec¬ 
ondary divirion of the swam (fig 1), leaving a 
branch trail that psrristed not quits two hours, and 
at about 11:00 a. a. there wl# * primary (warm divi¬ 
sion resulting in the formation of a premia ant forking 
of ths principal trad which p er si s te d throughout ths 


* These crafts of feross at strategic ftsfl-dfrfaaa paints 
diliar only Is •eooadary ways from ths “s tpq glsa' 1 pro- 
vtpmt^dmcriM for mo m km raids ryhurirk JSJJt 177 
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Fla. 2 Sketch cl « ba rc ht O i raiding system {cf fig 1) 
to show condition existing between 5.30 and 6-00 
p. m_, when the bivouac-change movement Is well 
under way Bm, bivouac; P, principal trail, A, B, 
and C, succoalve major trail-division points on the 
route it the developing movement. Arrows indicate 
the predominant movements of traffic oa the various 
trad segments (see text, see. 7a) Minor branchbigt 
cl peripheral trails are omitted. (Contour Interval, 
t meters.) 

day (4, fig. 2). This main division point, which was 
about 50 meters from the bivouac, furnished the 
principal ratting of the following notes. Its outward 
branches 4-1 and 4-2 are viewed In figure 2 is the 
upper arms of a Y. The report begins with notes 
tgkoa in raidafteroooa, centering upon events at 
Aa 

ftM p, —Altar about 1} br. of the afternoon 

inactivation, ants para from the bivouac la an almost 


unbroken procession, singly or two sbreast at tiroes, 
but mainty in a column 2-5 cm in width Along the 
principal trail up to the first division point A mors 
than four-fifths uf the travellers are headed outward. 

At trail division A confusion prevails, with pressure 
from outgoing traffic mainly dominating the course 
of events As a result at 3 40 p m relatively tew 
returning ants can pass this trail-junction point to 
approarli the bivouac Many uf those interrupted 
at the junction A have stopped there, forming two 
irregular clusters with carhes of booty near by 

At A there are onlv 2 or 3 shuttle trails remaining 
from the trail anastomosis which developed during 
a traffic impasse about 300 p. m These short trails 
wind across from A -1 to A-2, but at the present time 
are not followed by many of the ants. (Trail net¬ 
works are likely to develop In burckeUt raids when 
major traffic disruptions arise, through the forcing of 
blorkcd travellers In numbers from the regular routes 
Frequently they persist in use to such an extent that 
subsequent events are greatly complicated by the 
variable roles which their auxiliary loute* may play 
as influence* upon general traffic) In the present 
instance the subsidiary trail network died away 
without becoming an Important fat tor in the course 
of events. 

On branch trail 4-1 traffic Is somewhat broken at 
present, although short outgoing processions are pre¬ 
dominant Trail r!-I has two main Iwanches farther 
out at 4 00 p in branch fl-1 leads to a tree in which 
foraging continues; branch C-l leads to an active 
■warm now about 5 meters In width, with Ale* over¬ 
head and ant birds raundabont, and branch C-2 leads 
to an area of thicket in which a loosely organised 
swarm of uncertain boundaries seems to be stirring 
up a considerable amount of prey 

On branch trail A-2 at 4 lOp m traffic moves pre¬ 
dominantly toward junction 4 (* r, toward the 
bivouac) Some of the returning anta In short pro¬ 
cessions are able to turn Into principal trail P and 
force their way at least a short distance; however, 
roost of Lhem are diverted Into branch A 1 or are 
detained at A, where a few huddled groups have 
formed. 

4 JO p m —On principal trail P outgoing traffic 
now predominates sill of the way to division 4. The 
column Is definitely wider past 4 than at 44)0, with 
few narrow stretches. Not many homegoers are to 
be iron other than an occasional short line of them 
which forces its way with difficulty at the margins of 
the trail. Callows are numerous In the wide pro¬ 
cession almost tb division A, although at first num¬ 
bers of them enlarging Just after 44X3 were reverted 
by traffic impedances near the bivouac 

This wide column turns mainly Into branch 4-1 
and dominates that trail for some distance beyond Its 
source. At time* a short procerafon turns it 4 front 
the modus into branch 4-2 and Interrupt* the move¬ 
ment toward A on this route However, traffic on 
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A-2 from iti division 0 inward move* largely toward 
A, where it ii swept almoat entirely into branch A-l 
by an evident preeeure from the bivouac exodus A 
quick inapection of the outskirts ihows that the two 
chief branchei of A- 2, trail* X and Y, are feeding 
back a iteady supply of returning forager*, with 
numerous booty-carrier* among them 

4'45 p m —At trail division A the wide procession 
now arrives steadily from the Mvmiar, with callows 
in large numbers aa well as workers laden with knton 
larvae and miscellaneous booty (returned to the 
bivouac earlier In the day) Turning without much 
interruption directly into trail A- 1, this stream luees 
very few strays to A-2, its mas* now sweeping the 
A-2 homegoera more smoothly than before with it 
Into -4-1 

5 15 p m.—On branch trail A-2 traffic moves pre¬ 
dominantly Inward toward junction A, fed especially 
from trail X which for the most part is undergoing 
evacuation However, on trail Y conditions grow in 
complexity toward the outskirts, with desultory raid¬ 
ing continuing at various trail ends, particularly in a 
small swarm at X (This trail finally was the last 
of all to evacuate it* population through route A-2 
and junction A into the outward movement on route 
A-l) 

5 45 p m —A wide column from the bivouac source 
flows unbrokenly through divison A, where it con¬ 
tinues to drain ants from A-2 with it into trail -4-1 
Continuing a* a broad procession past division B, 
the exodus there sweeps along in its mass an uneven 
file of evacuees from trail £-1. passing without aay 
Important interruptions Into trail B- 2, which it now 
clearly monopolizes. About midway between points 
B and C, however, the procession gradually narrows 
and begins to undergo interferences, with sioppagrs 
here and there resulting In cluster* of ants with heap* 
of booty beside the trail. These conditions are 
mainly due to a narrow but steady procession which 
Is evacuating branch traO C-l to paaa largely into 
trad B-2 and directly oppose the vanguard of the 
outward movement on that trail Eatons from both 
B-2 and C-l are entering branch C-2 in sufficient 
numbers to form a narrow column moving outward 
on'that route, through a jungle in which (at 6 10 
p. m.) they cannot be tracked. 

635 p. m.—At this time the route of the bivouac- 
change movement. Which is now well under way, may 
be readily traced from the bivouac through trail 
dlvialona A and B, and onward toward C. 

(At 9'I5 p m. the new bivouac was well formed 
under malted vines beside trail B-2 close to division 
C, with a wide column arriving from the oM bivouac 
via A and B, a narrow column returning from trail 
C-2 partially laden with booty, and no trace of C-l ) 

This in the usual hurchdii way of effecting a 
colony removal Gradually the exodus resulting 
from afternoon reacll vaticm takes over the prin¬ 


cipal trail, although never without countless 
traffic interruptions and much confusion of move¬ 
ment, particularly at trail-division points. The 
general picture in one of complex Interaction be¬ 
tween an outward march from the bivouac and a 
movement of returning processions of raider*, 
with the latter giving ground and becoming 
reversed by degrees When the outgoing stream 
reaches the first main trail division in force, this 
becomes the scene of a see-snw movement which 
often persists for a considerable time before the 
procession can lum steadily into one branch or 
the other Thus it advances through the es¬ 
tablished trail system, with the certainty of 
further opposition of simitar nature en route and 
at successive outlying forka of the trail 

As a rule, once the exodus controls right-of- 
way at the first main trail divison (fig 2, A), a 
bivouac-change movement through the day's 
raiding Bystem may be safely predicted How¬ 
ever, when such dominance is strongly and con¬ 
sistently opposed, the final outcome may be very 
different from that described above as typical for 
burchelli. 

7b. Conditions under which incoming traffic 
dominates the principal trail —In the critical 
afternoon period, the pressure of foragers return¬ 
ing from peripheral zones is not easily overcome 
in any case, and at certain times it may even 
remain dominant over the principal trail so that 
new behavior circumstances are introduced. 
These conditions arise when the raids are espe¬ 
cially vigorous and well populated, with un¬ 
usually large numbers of foragers remaining in 
the raiding system and subswarms through noon¬ 
time Then an inward press of traffic toward 
the bivouac develops promptly with the after¬ 
noon reactivation and, if sufficiently heavy and 
persistent, it may force the outward movement 
into channels other than the principal trail of the 
established raiding system. 

However, the exodus is not brought to an end 
even when inward pressure effectively opposes 
Its discharge through the raiding system. Al¬ 
though not infrequently it may be stalled at the 
bivouac for some time by such opposition, it Is 
only a matter of time before the outsurging forces 
take a different route- A case of this kind is 
represented in figure J. 

Actually, this phenomenon bears more then a 
chance resemblance to the initial formation of a 
raid in the morning. As more and more b«||p<ri 
Ed tons retreat from the prindpol trail end fur¬ 
ther recruits stream from Ac bivouac, a confused 
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Flo. 3. A aketch to ihow conditions between 3 30 and 
4-00 p. m in the exceptional cue of a kurduil i cukmy 
imuvil diverted forcibly from the day'* raiding 
system (sen text, ser 73). P, pruiapel trail of the 
day. A, B, end C, dlvldon point* from which branches 
lead to main raiding places In a large tree, a thicket, 
and on a hill aide (across Shannon Creek), respectively. 
The system, now reaching more than 130 meters from 
the bivouac (Bit), Is undergoing general evacuation, 
as tha arrows indicate. Pi, principal trail of the sys¬ 
tem newly developed In the afternoon resurgence; 5, 
tha advancing swarm, now more than 30 meters from 
tha bivouac, X, a site about 90 meters from Bit where 
the colony will resettle during tha night, K, abandoned 
route of approach from bivouac of the preceding day. 
(QT fia I) 

assemblage forma around (he clutter, growing 
until it literally explodes into the environs in 
some new direction. Sometime* the new pu«h 
starts aa a radially surging maw which In time 
forme a direction alized swarm somewhat aa in 
the early morning, although more rapidly; some¬ 
times the ants push rapidly out in a wide pscudo- 
podic column before a swarm takes shape Fre¬ 
quently, sufficient familiarity with earlier events 
may permit identifying the starting path as a 
trail end of the preceding day or a new route 
shandwMil early on that same day (Schneirla, 
1940: 41? ff , fig. 1-A.) The large numbers of 
recruits promptly available to this new pioneer¬ 
ing foray account for a rapid progress once it 
begins to push out from the bivouac 
With the new foray well under way, it b not 
long, ag a rule, before its drainage effect exerted 


at the base of the bivouac cause* foragers return¬ 
ing from the established raid to hy-pam the bi¬ 
vouac and merge with this outgoing stream. In 
the cmirae of time one observes that increasing 
numbers (both laden and unladen) returning 
from the raid arc detoured past the home duster 
in this manner The enlistment of returning 
Kutona of course facilitates the development of 
the new movement considerably, by adding to 
the pressure and persistence of the exodus and 
thus op|»eing the disruptive influence of the in¬ 
evitable return traffic Hence this event consti¬ 
tutes the recognizable beginning of a general 
evacuation of the day's raiding system, adding 
itself to the exodus from the bivouac so that the 
entire process of colony removal is noticeably 
hastened 

However, on occasion the new push may 
dwindle away after a time as Eatons are drawn 
off at the bivouac source into the regular raid, 
through some change which has reopened the 
established principal trad to outgoing traffic 
This may occur if an interruption on that route 
blocks off or reduces return traffic temporarily 
A cause sometimes observed is the rerouting of 
branch-trail traffic at the first trail division, 
through a special complication such as the rush¬ 
ing of ants from one branch into the other (< g., 
as from branch -4-2 into -4-1, in the system of 
fig 2), which shuts returning ants off from the 
home route. The change may be set up experi¬ 
mentally by blocking off the returning foragers at 
a point between tbe bivouac and the first trail 
division, with a result similar to what occurs 
when the raid of another army ant colony 
chances to cut across the main burcMli route. 
Then, at the bivouac, numbers of ants promptly 
push into the cleared route; perhaps starting a 
movement which may continue into a colony 
removal on this line, in the manner described 
above (sec. 7a). 

8. Waning Ulurntnatum and iMe abandonment 
of raiding —Our distinction lie tween the pheno¬ 
mena of raiding and bivouac-change is sharpened 
by the falling off of foraging which occurs regu¬ 
larly during late afternoon while colony removal 
condones. Beyond doubt the disappearance of 
predatory activities, rather precisely timed aa it 
is, represents on Important factor in furthering 
the general colony removal. 

The nature of this major change in the day’s 
behavior events is indicated by the following cor¬ 
related records on raiding activities and available 
illumination during the latter part of the day. 
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TABLE l 

Covcumikt Racoaoa os Illumination ams or Raidimi AcnviYtn in a Maximally Active E. hwreksOf Cctorr 
svuno Lat* Attunoom, Taken July 19, 1938 (Bauo O m aha s o Imams)* 


Tuts 

Lwirr (re ro 

CASDLMU 

4KX5 p, m. 

48 

4 JO p m 

37 

4 JO p m 

31 

S-10 p m. 

19 

3 JO p. m 

IS 

3:30 (L m. 

12 

6:00 p. m 

9 

OilO p. m. 

6 

tdO p m. 

3 


6.28 p. m. 

IJ 

6.32 p. m. 

1.0 


0 36 p m 

03 

0-44 p. m 

on 

(Official tun- 


ret time) 



Gknhal Bsasvwa 

During I be pi it hour, thne owhssrarm* and various tra il-sod groups hive been raiding 
v^uroujly. The largest raiding body it ihla time 1* 3 meten vide and b About 123 
meter* from the blvouic 

Two Njbanrmi under observation readily dscreare In bee, u Ind kited by pamrerlag 
of the groupa and shortening of thctr coauhdatjon fan*. Simple traffic counts at 
Intemli mala le an Increue In the number of anti running an peripheral tralb 

Further Indications of deem led raiding 

Raiding activity much toe prominent Tbe reldiag bodica at trail rnda an fait 
loaing anti to the trails. 

The subswarm* havr dwindled Into anal) group*, the largrat one now little mon 
than 2 meten vide 

Little actual raiding can be detected, beyond a few mail groups at trail ends. Traffic 
on moat of the branch iraili n now moving largely toward the trail junction*. 

Few Instances of raiding obaervable; peripheral tralla all crowded. General movement 
on one main branch is outward, reversed by the bare) bivouac-change movement Tht» 
column end* in a email group of anti advancing rapidly 

No Instancre of raiding teen Small group! at trail end* puab outward, or move about 
circuitously with eome huddling. AH peripheral tralla are undergoing evacuation, ex- 
ceptlng two in the Mctlon toward which the bivouac-change movement la haded. The 
head of cha wide outgoing column, now 60 meten from the bivouac, haa forcibly reori¬ 
ented traffic an three tralb toward tbe periphery 

Condition* progress along the rama line*. A few scattered Instances of raiding are ob¬ 
served in tbe trail-end group advancing ahead of (»'. *., forced along by) the modus. 

The brvouac-rhange movement haa advanced Marly 70 meted from the bivouac, hav¬ 
ing gained full right-of-way through three division point* of die principal trail. Within 
the 6r»t 40 meten from the bivouac the column, here 3-4 cm. wide, b crowded with 
callow*. 

Tbe airfare of the bivouac b quiet, on the whole, with email group! of iota pulling at 
prey to be gHmpaed berrand tbme At three places ImguUr column* of Edtona, laden 
predominantly with larvae, appear from beneath the undercut lowe r bonier of the cluster, 
to merge oo cue sale Into the wide outgoing p r urn et uu . Within 2 meters of lh* bivouac 
there are groups of hmUli wortsn huddled at Interreb barfde the trad. 

In the ouulrirti of tbe raiding ayitem booty-carriers an numerous In tbs columns, on 
which traffic is mainly drifting toward the bivouac-change route. No raiding activity 
can be discerned 

The bivouac-change procession may ba traced a* a wide column for more thaa 73 
metan from the bivouac. 


* The readlngi of light Intensity were made by Dr. Orlando Park, of Northwestern University, and are used hare 
through bb Idntlaere. They ware takas with a Macbeth lUunlnorneter, die lowest reals-raadiaf pf which b 0 3 foot 
candle*. Since the instrument was stationed near the bivouac whan tbs forest was mare opes than hi the advanced 
sons^uf raiding, the light rea d ing* run somwwhat higher thaa they would have fat the latere aria Attiornapoodlrtg tin*. 


The burduili colony involved had carried out a 
bivouac-change movement on each of the two 
preceding dayi, and at tbe Start of thh record who 
beginning a further one after a day of maximal 
raiding. ' 

Three result* indicate that the falling off in 
raiding activity commonly obaervable during tbe 
two hours preceding sunset occurs in d epen d en ce 
upon a progressive decrease in light In tend ty 
during that period. A virtually co m p lete cessa¬ 
tion of raiding at sundown, with swarm activities 
dropping out well before that time, occurs with a 


regularity which indicates that failing illumina¬ 
tion is basically responabie for the Change in 
behavior.' At duek the ants just previously 

' EvkWoc* from reads) tsati ladkata that light btaofty 
b highly Important a» a control of (Hemal activity than w aa 
in there sate. Coioelsa of fwrrtdff la the labors trey ba¬ 
rren* baptise ■oanafat they am AMdsd frbtn light, ami 
promptly stir Into activity **t± tfana they an expand to 
Hght. fa tin forest, morning srouol A raiding depends 
opoo light CUoaMa, lPttt 4099.). Ops may my the) 
1 are I ‘ ‘ 


then b no 1 


> that thoy are saaotbByiwhMdb 
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engaged In predatory activities are virtually all 
la the moving columns, some of them huddled in 
•mall duatere at trail junctions, very few still 
raiding. From that time there occurs a slow 
evacuation of peripheral trails, a rather variable 
p rocess based upon a gradual drainage of ants 
from these routes into the mam bivouac-change 
movement (eee sec. 7 a, above) or toward the 
bivouac (aee 74, above). 

The change no doubt is to some extent an indi¬ 
rect consequence of the decreased activities of 
other insects, affording less movement-stimula¬ 
tion to the hunters, however, bureJuilt ordinarily 
flushes most of its prey through its own activities, 
and foraging could not be stopped through this 
change alone. In the absence of light the ma¬ 
rauders lore their daytime bustle and vigor, then 
they move lethargically, submitting rather pas¬ 
sively to stimulation from their fellows, a change 
which eoon brings the former raiders Into column 
and channelizes their movements when under 
way. In the procession they seldom change 
phtres or move against the main stream of traffic, 
as frequently occurs in their daytime trail- 
following, but behave as though they occupied 
fixed places In line. ' 

This is the way Eatons characteristically move 
in column when extrinsic Influences are reduced 
to matters of the chemical trail and the stimula¬ 
tive effect of fellow travellers immediately before 
and behind in the procession (Wheeler, 1910, 
Schneiria, 1940: 421 f.). They run in the same 
plodding monotonous gait when in arcular col¬ 
umns set into motion on glass in the laboratory, 
a result readily obtained by causing Eatons 
running over a table top to follow the edge of a 
glass battery jar which is then removed With 
the environment thus narrowed down, burchMi 
columns lose their variability of the day and 
merge their membership into a single massive 
pattern of movement. 

Thus we find the disappearance of light to be 
a key factor contributing to the full development 
of colony removal in a regular, pred i ctable man¬ 
ner. Its Influence leaves the situation fully ex¬ 
posed to the already focalized outward pressure 
from the bivouac. 

9. Tk* final itagts o/ colony removal.—By early 
evening the evacuative movement has become 


this psrtkukr behavior event. Concerning temperature, 
for example, an Berra Colorado (dead during the month of 
Jafjr llw tepnmatatlve dong* for the how preceding 
entail Is Inal this 14* F, with t notable day-so-deyverta- 
Bagdad on von deyi an actual inmate during thJi period. 


the chief activity of the colony. As newly in¬ 
volved colony members move from the cluster 
into the swollen procession, others are caused to 
move through the area of exit in a steady drift 
which presently brings them into the column in 
turn This translation of motion, effective 
throughout the bivouac and along the trails, la 
an inclusive illustration of drainage (Schneiria, 
1938 71 ff.; 1940). As such It depends upon the 
effects of chetmcally-saturatud substratum and 
tactuo-chemical stimulation from nestmatea 
roundabout. In this manner a continuous 
Stream flows from the bivouac until the entire 
personnel of the colony (workers, eatophiles, 
queen, and all) has become involved 

Once on their way, the Eatons move at a regu¬ 
lar plodding pace, much slower and less van able 
than their daytime trail running. The mono¬ 
tony of their slogging progress is especially no¬ 
ticeable when larva-earners throng the wide 
column, a condition especially promoting stereo¬ 
typy of movement The consistent holding of 
relative positions in the procession, with the 
regular pace and the persistent rhythmic beating 
of forward-directed antennae, emphasize that to 
chemical stimulation front the trail strip itself is 
added an enveloping pattern of stimulation from 
those roundabout which orients each traveller 
and stereotypes her movements The uniform 
basis of stimulation through the column is indi¬ 
cated when a given section slackens pace mo¬ 
mentarily in traversing a difficult stretch of 
ground (# g , the rough bark of a log) and the 
change of motion is forecast perhaps half a meter 
before the obstruction is reached, or when a 
noticeable acceleration of pace occurs in nearing 
an easy stretch of trail along which ants ahead 
are moving more rapidly. 

Much as the exodus generally comes to domi¬ 
nate the first principal trail division in late after¬ 
noon (see section 7a, above), the outward-moving 
stream subsequently reaches and forces its right- 
of-way through successive outlying forkings of 
the trail. At each newly encountered bifurca¬ 
tion, ooe alternative is taken over as an extension 
of the removal route, while traffic from the other 
branch is drained into the movement outward. 
After darkness, finds raiding virtually at an end, 
the conflict of forces at newly involved trad- 
division points is more readily resolved than be¬ 
fore. With nightfall the exodus advances irre¬ 
sistibly through outlying parts of the trail- 
system, not-only because it presses strongly 
through all traffic Impedances, but especially be- 
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Cause such opposition has largely disappeared 
Gradually the scattered traffic lines and huddled 
groups are absorbed, either being drained Into the 
outgoing procession through connecting channels 
or being forced to mingle as it pours through the 
trail segments. 

Circumstances in the establishment of a new 
bivouac by E burcheth are much the same as 
those described for E. hamaUtm (Schneiria, 1933; 
1935’74 f). The differences are secondary, and 
need not be discussed here Clustering begins 
at places such as advanced trad divisions where 
disoriented wanderers have halted after dark, or 
where special stoppages of traffic occur, continu¬ 
ing bivouac formation when conditions of this 
nature are exaggerated 

SWARM RAIDS ENDING IN RETURN TO THE 
SAME BIVOUAC 

The cesenLuil factors underlying colony re¬ 
moval in this species may be thrown into relief 
by surveying cases in which raiding is not fol¬ 
lowed by a movement from the area but by with¬ 
drawal of the nudcis into the same bivouac. 
The conditions of external behavior arc the main 
subject here, with the role of factors intrinsic to 
the colony reserved for study in a later connection 

It will become apparent that the sequence of 
events when colony removal fails contrasts 
strikingly with that already outlined for raiding 
which is followed by a change of bivouac 

Pham in the Development of 
Minimal Raiding 

1. The morning initiation of raiding—Burchelli 
colonies commonly pass through periods of suc¬ 
cessive days when the general assemblage seems 
underaclivc, less responsive than ordinarily, and 
especially slow to be aroused in the morning. 
Although after daybreak some activity is per¬ 
ceptible on the bivouac surface, increasing in 
time, the radial invasions of the surrounding area 
with which raids ordinarily begin are slow to ap¬ 
pear. An hour or mors of daylight may elapse 
before many ants venture forth, and often one 
observes small group# eddying about on the 
ground even longer without noticeable develop¬ 
ments. Under these conditions the formation of 
a unitary swarm, when this is accomplished, is 
much slower and leas efficient than during 
nomadic tinyts, when a dircctlonalized foray 
usually may be recognised within the first hour 
after arousal (Schneigla, 1940; 409 ff.). 


More striking is the fact that on occasion no 
foray may occur, perhaps for days, sa MUller 
(IBM) observed. It is even possible that no ants 
may appear on the ground, espedally if the 
bivouac is well shielded from the light, as It is 
when the colony hangs within a hollow tree. Or 
a weak expansion may begin, without sufficient 
numbers to make a functioning swarm, and then 
gradually disintegrate as its personnel straggles 
back into the bivouac. 

The impression gained from watching the suc¬ 
cessful development of many raids is that a given 
number of ants must be involved if a swarm is to 
take shape and get under way. When the num¬ 
bers are insufficient and recruits slow to appear, 
the unorganized and scattered miscellany disap¬ 
pears after eddying about for a time at the base 
of the bivouac site That conditions intrinsic to 
the bivouac are at fault, and not extrinsic condi¬ 
tions such os booty supply in the area, is clearly 
indicated by frequent instances in which a colony, 
remaining in place for days, may develop no raid 
on the day another colony of the same species, 
bivouacked near by and comparably situated, 
produces a magnificent foray 

These observations would lead one to expect 
that when raids do develop under such condi¬ 
tions, they must be subject to prevalent limita¬ 
tions That the raids of non-nomadic colonies 
ore in fact considerably abbreviated is indicated 
by their smaller size and more limited scope of 
activities at given times of day In comparison 
with the energetic, more extensive raids of no¬ 
madic colonies. For instance, although at 11 .-00 
a. m. the foray of a nomadic colony commonly 
presents a swarm exceeding 10 meters in frontal 
width, and one or more subswarms, at that time 
the swarm of a non-nomadic colony seldom ex¬ 
ceeds half that size, and for the mast part remains 
s unitary body. Circumstances all point to the 
conclusion that minimal raiding is a distinctive 
occurrence in colony life. 

2 A period'of mixed traffic.—It is interesting to 
note that traffic on the principal trail often 
reaches the confusion stage sooner under these 
conditions than when raiding is maximal. In 
the latter case outward traffic generally domi¬ 
nates until after9:00 a. m., whereas in minimal 
raids not starting too slowly one frequently ob¬ 
serves that return traffic has begun to introduce 
complications well before that time From the 
fact that smaller numbers of ants leave ths 
bivouac, it is understandable that foragers cAa 
form s returning procession which disputes the 
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right-of-way sooner than in the large raids of a 
nomadic colony. 

3. A period of dominantly inbound traffic. —Al¬ 
though general behavior changes are not highly 
predictable when raids are small, a swing of 
principal-trail traffic toward the bivouac gen¬ 
erally Is evident before 10-00 a m Traffic con¬ 
ditions thereafter are variable os a rule, with 
outgoing traffic continuing despite interference 
from the inbound procession. 

Another sign of minimal raiding should be 
mentioned here In the large raids which lead 
into bivouac change, the swarm typically be¬ 
comes so unwieldy during the latter part of the 
morning that itdmdesinlosubewarms (Schnnrla, 
1940- 434 {.). In contrast, the definitely smaller 
forays occurring under non-nomadic conditions 
seldom exhibit swarm division, beyond a mere 
splitting away of minor groups raiding in re¬ 
stricted areas or in tangled vegetation 

4. The "siesta" period The noontime depres¬ 
sion, already described for other conditions, char¬ 
acteristically involves a marked reduction in the 
size and progress of raiding in non-nomadic 
colonies. Usually there is poor organization in 
the swarm and on uncertain advance. Traffic on 
the principal trail is predominantly directed to¬ 
ward the bivouac, from which few Ecttons take 
their departure. Huddled groups ore to be seen 
here and there in the raiding area, particularly in 
places which are shaded and damp. 

ArmnoaM Events Pur cxru no a General Kxtusn to 
the Bivouac— 

5 A limited afternoon resurgence - - Although 
an early afternoon reactivation of the colony is 
not lacking even under these conditions of mini¬ 
mal responsiveness, observations indicate that it 
is low in strength Generally before 2 .-00 p. m. 
there are signs of renewed activity at the bivouac 
and increased outward traffic on the principal 
trail, however, this movement is not sufficient in 
numbers and vigor to do more than increase 
somewhat the difficulties of travel Despite the 
confusion which results from collisions among 
oppositely directed ants, virtually always the 
right-of-way remains with incoming traffic, so 
that outgoing travellers are forced to turn back 
Of keep to the sides of the trail. 

Although under these conditions the afternoon 
reactivation la a secondary matter, with little 
real significance for the terminal event* of the 
day, nevertheless it is a significant fact that a 
rearousal of the colony does occur. Its appear¬ 


ance show* that under conditions effective in 
the rainy season the burcJuUi colony is regularly 
subjected to the action of excitatory influences 
after the lull of midday. A striking indication 
that these factors act specifically in early after¬ 
noon is the fact that raids may begin then, and 
normally only then, on days when no foray is 
established in the morning. It should also be 
noted that occasionally a raid less colony may 
show signs of activity after midday, even to the 
extent that groups begin to expand radially from 
the bivouac, without this leading to an effective 
■worm foray It is evident that the early after¬ 
noon reactivation is a distinctive event, but that 
its influence upon colony bchnvior must depend 
u|>on further circumstances 

6. Eventi preceding withdrawal to the bivouac — 
In non-nomadic colonies, although returning 
traffic often is sufficient to force back most of the 
outgoing travellers, this never leads to a persis¬ 
tent foray in a different direction from the 
bivouac Such a new push may at times begin, 
however, it is always rdalively weak and short*- 
lived. Contrasting as it does with the behavior 
of a nomadic colony under these conditions, this 
result clearly indicates the relative weakness of 
the afternoon exodus in non-nomadic times. 

There are no external influences playing an 
important part in this shortcoming Usually in 
the first half of the afternoon no strong inward 
pressure exists on the principal trail, since for- 
agere then returning do not form a continuous 
wide column Thar outgoing traffic seldom 
strongly opposes the inward movement is indi¬ 
cated by the infrequency of "traffic jams" ap¬ 
proaching the dimensions of those commonly 
observed at this time of day under nomadic 
conditions The difficulty evidently rests with 
intrahivouac conditions 

These limitations are emphasized m cases when 
no foray whatever occurs until the early after¬ 
noon reactivation sets one ofT. Then, although 
the exodus has the exclusive right-of-way for a 
conederable time, it lacks persistence, and after 
an hour or two it has become overpowered by a 
return drift of laden and unladen raiders toward 
the bivouac It is apparent that at such times 
the colony cannot be aroused thoroughly enough 
to maintain the outgoing movement aa under 
nomadic conditions 

When the progressive failure of light in late 
afternoon acts upon the minimal rakl of a non- 
no madid colony, the impossibility of a bivouac- 
change movement becomes apparent. This 
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change, crowding the trail* with deserters from 
foraging, inevitably strengthen* greatly the 
preanire from peripheral areas toward the bi¬ 
vouac. The basis is dear. Deprived of the 
quickening photoldnedc effect, the now heavy- 
gaited Ed ton* converge from their expanded 
trail-end group* into chemically saturated trail* 
far more readily than they push into new terrain. 
To get the entire picture, we must add the 
fadlitation of this homeward shifting of forces 
by a drainage into the bivouac, caused by ants 
remaining in the duster ooce they teach it It 
la aa though a fluid were draining through an 
escape valve, creating a suction effect which 
accelerates the flow of remaining fluid toward the 
vent. 

Thus the two influences, pressure from the 
periphery and drainage into the bivouac, supple¬ 
ment each other to bring about a predominant 
bivouac-ward shifting of forces throughout the 
trail system Finally the base trails, and espe- 
dally the principal trail, become crowded with 
Wide procession b of Eatons all slogging along in 
the same direction--at first sight resembling the 
bivouac-change movement of other times. How¬ 
ever, this march may be distinguished from the 
other in its personnel workers intermediate for 
the most part with fewer majors, laden with 
booty and unladen—but without the Intimate 
domestic signs of a true colony removal: the long 
lines of carriers burdened with Ed too larvae, the 
workers minor and the ea tophi let, and without 
the brood feverishly exdted cortege which always 
euirbunds and (warms over the Edton queen aa 
■he pushes her way along toward the new bivouac 
somewhere near the end of the line. 

SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 

The movement of an EeiUm colony from one 
temporary nest to another wc have called a ‘‘re¬ 
moval" or "bivouac-change movement.” An¬ 
ticipating a later discussion, we may eay that the 
removal is to be considered not a true migration 
but rather a single section or phase of a migration 
—part of a more inclusive pattern of movement. 
Thu* it Is possible to agree with Heape (1931) to 
the extent that we recognise the Eeilom removal 
aa locking the complete characteristic* of a mi¬ 
gration, yet to eay that it con tributes to a migra¬ 
tion The judgment of Heape seem* to have 
been unduly ^influenced by an apparent Irregu¬ 
larity In the colony movements and by their 
assumed dependent^ upon food shortage for 


getting under way. Both of there Imp ressi ons 
are very misleading, as our p res en t study of how 
the individual movements originate has shown. 

First of all, die colony-removal phenomenon 
must be distinguished from regular predatory 
expeditions. The two activities occur under dif¬ 
ferent conditions, and differ distinctively in 
their behavior properties. Although, as MAlter 
(1886) observed, foraging in burtkelli Is a day¬ 
time activity, the colony removal follows the raid 
and thus occurs In the evening and night How¬ 
ever, a colony removal is not me Inevitable sequel 
to a raid, since frequently, aa in kamatttm, a foray 
may end In a general return to the same bivouac 
site 

Yet the fact that in both of there Eciion species 
the colony removal follows a daytime predatory 
expedition, appearing gradually with increasing 
clarity aa raiding disappears, speaks for the exist¬ 
ence of a dose relationship between the two 
phenomena. Our investigation of this relation¬ 
ship has disclosed that in a number of ways the 
burcktUi swarm raid la prerequisite to the de¬ 
velopment of a bivouac-change movement The 
causes of raiding thus serve Indirectly aa insti¬ 
gators of the subsequent colony removal- 

The development of the bvrchMU raid as a 
process leading to colony removal involves a 
rather unique routine demanding analysis In its 
own terms, aa distinct from the pattern of events 
in the column-raiding species £. kaMarimr. In 
the bureUH swarm raid, the light-aroused morn¬ 
ing exodus expands into just one major raiding 
system, contrasting with three in the maximal 
kamatam raid, which offers a distinctly different 
basis for a bivouac-change movement On the 
single trunk route which remains as the burduBi 
foray advanret, connecting the main raid with 
the bivouac, there occur* through the day a 
sequence of mass behavior changes which We 
have found 'essential aa a bads for the colony 
removal. Without the raid, the removal oouid 
not occur. 

The diurnal regularity of raiding and colony 
removal characterising the terrestrial species 
burcktUi and kamotum is dearly dependent upon 
as extrinsic factor! tinting at the raid* by day* 
Ught However, wa have seen that not all forays 
ego pass over into colony removal—only thee* 
Which reach a state of development indicated by 
oar term maximal r aU k sg . Others, teas exten¬ 
sively developed, tan be followed only by a wftfc* 
draWof the predatory expeefi don to It* uartisgi 
point, la separate sections at this report U baa 
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beet shown (bet the behavior patterns of maxi¬ 
mal and minimal raiding may be readily dis¬ 
tinguished, although certain basic events are 
common to both- For maximal raiding to occur, 
the colony must be highly responsive to extrinsic 
influences (such as the coming of daylight, and 
atmospheric changes in early a/temoon). There 
are many indications that this susceptibility to 
outer conditions depends upon the internal situa¬ 
tion of the colony at the time, a matter so inde¬ 
pendent of the booty supply available In the 
given area that It ia highly misleading to cite the 
latter as an essential cause of colony removal. 

Clearly it is not simply an exodus from the 
bivouac that leads into colony removal, but an 
exodus under given conditions. The morning 
exodus at times of maximal raiding probably in¬ 
volves more than half of the colony’s worker 
population, yet it never passes over directly into 
a bivouac-change movement. One reason is 
that the outpouring Ecitons are readily absorbed 
into expanding a fresh raiding system; another is 
that environmental conditions (such as light, and 
insect commotion) elicit a variety of energetic 
responses scarcely admitting the highly uniform 
trail-following essential to actual colony removal. 
Also In all probability the exodus is somewhat 
inhibited in time by a vigorous return traffic, yet 
traffic Inte r fe r ence alone could not halt the out¬ 
ward movement completely If the outpouring 
continued la force, it could, when largely blocked 
from the principal trail, expand from the bivouac 
in another direction, as sometimes occurs in the 
afternoon. Instead, there ore indications that 
recruits ore held at the source, within the bivouac 
Itself, where responses to returned booty (*. f., 
the further division of large pieces) divert many 
worker* already well aroused and capable of 
joining the foray. The gist of the matter ta that 
the morning exodus does not continue per¬ 
sistently as in the afternoon, because it become* 
largely redirected and absorbed into other 
activities. 

The highly predictable ordering of even tain the 
bvrcMH raid is impressive- The massive egress 
of early morning it followed by a swing of traffic 
from the heavily populated foray toward the 
(xvouaC; then at midday there occurs a marked 
red action of activity throughout the raiding 
situation-—a highly regular succession of changes. 
'1Tb# characteristic lutt in activities, the “aesta” 
p g r ju it which follows at midday seemingly in re- 
m m qa a to extrinsic changes then arising, it criti¬ 
cally Important since it sets the stage for the 
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coming of a new train of behavior events.’ By 
letharguing the Ecitons directly, ss well as indi¬ 
rectly through reducing movement-stimulation 
from small forest fauna, these environmental 
changes (very possibly atmospheric changes) of 
noontide play a key role in leading to further 
developments essential for the eventual colony 
removal. 

The midday depression of activity is succeeded 
by a revitalisation of the burckeUi colony, pre¬ 
sumably when the extrinsic factors responsible 
for this condition have waned somewhat. Day 
after day the early afternoon brings a revival of 
activity which is thoroughgoing and persistent 
This of course does not mean that the ants are 
aroused from a state of complete quiescence; 
rather it is a matter of recovering from a tem¬ 
porary low point of general activity. Actually, 
Ed tons in daytime seem constantly in motion 
(Wheeler, 1900), and even workers hooked into 
the bivouac fabric exhibit an incessant agitation 
of osdllating antennae and shifting foreparts 
which gives the surface of the cluster “the ap¬ 
pearance of the fur of some terrible animal” 
(Beebe, 1017). 

There i* little doubt that the afternoon reac¬ 
tivation is an event regularly stimulated by ex¬ 
trinsic changes peculiar to the time of day, since 
it appears even m minimally active colonies 
which are not migratory at the time.* Often in 


’ In view of its strategic Importance for the L *r-rftrffr 
colony removal, the lack of direct evidence on the boat* of 
the "siesta" period Is regrettable. Became of (he known 
relatlonahlpa between temperature and In net activities 
(Uvarov, 1931) and because of the characteristic tropical 
midday riso In temperature, one thinks first of that factor. 
Yet near the forest floor, with the emeption of sun-fleck 
areas, the noontime temperature Increase is relatively small 
(Kenoyer, 1939), seemingly IwaifSeieat to produce alone 
the striking behavior changes whlck occur. The pomlbiOly 
that other atmospheric conditions may be involved and 
that in Inhibitory effect of (relatively) lotense illumination 
may otxur, canoot be overlooked. To the writer’s knowl¬ 
edge this characteristic change m the activity of tropkal- 
forest animals at midday remains an unexplored problem 
well moitiag systematic ecological and behavior study. 

* It la concaivabis that the rearousal is to same extent 
similar to tbs phenomenon known as “te m poral memory,” 
which has bees demonstrated la the boneyfaea hod in 
certain anta (Gntwnsbergsr, 1913), in which a conditioned 
excitation, cooaEdafed by many to bo intraorganlc and 
ladspaodsot of extrinsic stimulation (v Stein-BrUng, 1933), 
eadUs foraging at the time of day of previous feedings. 
The point ia somewhat doubtful for the Eatons, however, 
since captive fw r dMfi end hesretam ookmies under ruby 
glass In tile laboratory do not exhibit toy noticeable 
increase la activity jp the afternoon el the time when thorn 
Is g i amt gene* of activity ia colonies fins la the forest. 
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(uch instances it produces tbe first sortie of the 
day. However, the fact that in such cases the 
afternoon resurgence is not followed by a bivouac- 
change movement, suggests that an intrinsic 
condition essential to this development is then 
lacking in the colony When raiding is maximal, 
the reactivation is impressive for Its persistence, 
and once under way it can end only in a colony 
removal. 

During the season of rains in the Caribbean 
forest of Panama, afternoon downpours are fairly 
regular occurrences This of course means con¬ 
siderable Interference with Eaton raids, yet the 
completion of the described diurnal routine is 
seldom prevented. A torrential downpour can 
retard a bttrchellt foray materially by forcing 
raiders under cover and holding others in the 
bivouac, but once the rain abates the raiding 
system promptly stirs into action (Beebe, 1919), 
while the steady column soon issuing from the 
bivouac indicates the turbulent state which must 
have persisted therein. 

In one sense the extrinsic influences which 
arouse the afternoon resurgence may be con¬ 
sidered equivalent to the action of morning light 
which initiates the day's raid However, the 
outcome of the two stimulative phenomena Is 
very different, since the outpouring Britons en¬ 
counter very different environmental situations 
in the two cases. In the afternoon the new 
exodus enters a raiding system already developed, 
through which it Is channelized without being 
diverted into trail-making and predatory activi¬ 
ties near the bivouac. In contrast, the vigorous 
outburst of the morning is largely discharged into 
such pioneering behavior Moreover, as we 
have pointed out, the morning exodus is impeded 
by booty-earners near the bivouac and its energy 
is sapped by atmospheric changes at midday 
Hence the morning arousal leads to the growth 
of a raid, while that of afternoon can lead to a 
complete shift of the colony provided that the 
colony’s "threshold of arousal" is adequate. 

The critical importance of the excitability 
threshold of the colony is revealed in the outcome 
of the conflict* between outgoing and return 
traffic on the principal trail. Such conflicts de¬ 
velop both in the morning and in the afternoon, 
with tactual friction as well as bodily collision 
between oppositely travelling Eatons, so that 
the issue generally depends upon the greater 
numbers and the persistence of one of the 
columns Uftder non-nomadic conditions, the 
relative weakness outfit exodus (and the cor¬ 


responding low point of colony arousal) is indi¬ 
cated by ne readiness with which return traffic 
dominates it. In contrast, when the colony is 
nomadic, the great strength of tbe morning 
exodus reveals itself in the duration and the high 
pitch of traffic conflict, and that of the afternoon 
exodus In the fact that it typically imposes a 
lasting reorientation upon the returning column. 
Hence the burchtUi colony removal typically 
passes through the established raiding system 

Even when return traffic in an unusually well- 
developed raid effectively monopolises the trunk 
route, the afternoon exodus is suffiriendy vigor¬ 
ous to push out from the bivouac in a different 
direction, starting along a short route abandoned 
early in the day The colony movement then 
develops along these lines. In contrast, when in 
non-nomadic limes the exodus of the afternoon la 
similarly blocked, there is seldom a new advance 
from the bivouac, and when one occurs it is not 
persistent These very different outcomes dis¬ 
close the critical importance of intracolony cir¬ 
cumstances for the phenomenon of removal. 

We are reminded here of the striking difference 
between Hama turn and burchtUi in the pattern of 
raiding which precedes colony removal, in 
hamatum the afternoon exodus con discharge 
from tbe bivouac into a second or a third alterna¬ 
tive route if the one first hit upon is blocked; 
whereas the burchtUi exodus meets but one well- 
formed route as a rule, and if this be obstructed 
by counter-traffic, the only alternative is a vir¬ 
tually new path. However, this handicap is 
offset by the typical burchtUt procedure of ad¬ 
vancing en masse without the frequent sub¬ 
divisions of pioneer groups observed in hamatum. 
Thus, although bunMU evolution has produced 
a mechanism of raiding which channelises the 
avenue of bivouac change much more rigidly 
than in hamatum, when this leads to special diffi¬ 
culties an adaptation is available through the 
same species capacity for mass advance. 

When Eeiton species with rather different 
foraging patterns both pass from raiding into 
bivouac-change behavior, we are ted to look far 
essential common factors underlying die pat¬ 
terns, E. hamatum with it* multiple trunk routes 
can shift readily among them for the bivouac 
change; burcktUi lacks well-formed alternative 
routes, but adjust* efficiently to blocking through 
it* mode of concentrated group locomotion. Tbe 
given pattern of organisation of predatory expe¬ 
ditions teems to be a secondary matter for the 
Eeiton colony removal, so tong as a spodea e*- 
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tabtisfies at least one saturated route from the 
bivouac The essential anlai* of the brvouac- 
change phenomenon, in these terrestrial species 
and probably also in Others, thus arises through 
the foraging expedition Another prerequisite 
common factor is the capacity for afternoon re- 
arousal fallowing a "siesta" period This matter 
calls for further consideration 

When the characteristics of minimal raiding 
are recognized in a colony of either burrhellt or 
kamatum, it Is safe to predict that no transition 
from raiding into bivouac change will occur An 
undersized swarm, failure of major swarm divi¬ 
sion, a smaller perimeter of raiding—all are signs 
of this condition in burcfuUi When the morning 
raid is underdeveloped or docs not materialize, 
the afternoon rearousal also is relatively weak — 
then no removal is possible This condition is 
not dependent upon environmental circum¬ 
stances, since colonies operating in the same 
general area may differ widely In their raiding 
and capacity for bivouac change under closely 
similar extrinsic conditions The essential foun¬ 
dation evidently lies in intrinsic conditions deter¬ 
mining colony responsiveness, the ebbing of 
which at a given lime restricts the development 
of raiding and thereby holds the colony to the 
spot 

This brings us to the conclusion that colony 
removal is to be considered an extension of 
raiding underappropriate conditions. However, 
to round out tho theory we must consider a 
further extrinsic factor which permits wdl- 
developed raids to be transformed into bivouac 
changes and poorly developed raids to be reab¬ 
sorbed without a colony removal This influence 
is the regular afternoon decrease in light inten¬ 
sity. As morning light times the beginning of a 
raid, dusk limes its end The change in light 
is gradual, hence the falling away of raiding 
activity for which it accounti is also gradual. 
The effective environment then is greatly simpli¬ 
fied. Its stimulative role monotonous, and the 
Eciton response is an automatized process of 
Stolid, trail-running. As raiding progressively 
declines, new possibilities in general behavior are 
admitted as the travellers submit with increasing 
readiness to whatever traffic drift happens to 
predominate. 

Whether this drift is a pressure away from the 
bivouac or a movement toward the bivouac, 
depends basically upon intrinsic conditions in 
the colony. With colony responsiveness at its 
ebb, the afternoon exodus is relatively weak, and 


a homeward dnft prevails at dusk, when colony 
responsiveness is high, the exodus persists 
strongly, blocking the homeward movement as a 
rule and shunting the Ecitons from raiding into 
a general outgoing movement Thus in the 
burclullt pattern of events there ure unmistak¬ 
able signs of an underlying causal interaction 
between certain crucial extrinsic factors and in¬ 
trinsic conditions prevailing in the eolony at a 
given tune 

The role of the extrinsic factors is responsible 
for the striking regularity and prediculnlitv of 
the raiding anil bivouac-change phenomena as 
diurnal occurrences Particularly important at 
successive stages of the routine we have found 
the coming of sunrise, the atmospheric changes 
of midday, and the effect of dusk. The influence 
of illumination strikingly illustrates the adaptive 
significance of thrsc extrinsic regulative factors, 
for although light has no important orienting 
function in the field activities of either burcheUi 
or kamatum, the outstanding photokinesis of 
both species is a matter of critical importance 
for the timing of raids and hence for the timing 
of bivouac-change movements Such facts re¬ 
veal a highly adaptive interaction of environ¬ 
mental periodicity with hxtfon characteristics 
which indicates the phylogenetic stability of the 
entire phenomenon 

Despite the prominent influence of extrinsic 
factors in the pattern of events, the key to the 
nomad aspect of Eaton life rests with intrinsic 
conditions, since only in a sufficiently responsive 
colony can the essential conditions of colony 
removal arise. The solution of the problem of 
nomadic behavior in burchellt thus seems to lie 
in a closely organized interaction between the 
sequence of processes in maximal raiding and the 
"explosue" characteristics of a maximally excit¬ 
able colony 

Notwithstanding the closeness of the discov¬ 
ered relationship between raiding forays and 
colony removal in the investigated Ed tons, the 
factors governing nomadic behavior or its absence 
do not seem dependent in any identifiable way 
upon food supply in the area occupied at a given 
time Besides our other facts, doubt is cast upon 
the possibility of a ford-supply influence by the 
frequent observation that a colony may remain 
for a considerable time in an area just vacated 
by another colony after a single day’s tenancy 
Repeatedly confirmed, this observation consti¬ 
tutes a natural control experiment excluding 
the assumed teleological process as unfounded. 
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For although the food-supply hypothesis hat • 
wide acceptance in the doryiine literature and 
may eeem plausible aa a direct Inference from 
teleological conception* of social behavior in in¬ 
sects, it haa no real factual bails. None of the 
authora advancing this hypothetic to account for 
doryiine nomadiam haa been able to show what 
demonstrable behavior proceaaea might give it 
validity 

In one or two instance* one can readily discern 
what haa misled observers Into adopting this telk: 
hypothesis. Voeteler (1905), for example, panes 
from a consideration of trail abandonment In 
raiding to the seemingly justifiable inference that 
a colony whose raiding columns withdraw from 
places where booty u sparse may on the same 
basis move as a whole from worked-out noting 
areas. At first sight, the point may seetn plausi¬ 
ble, yet in no senae does it follow. 

The distinction we have been able to draw 
between raiding and colony removal calls atten¬ 
tion to the fact that these two cases of EciUm 
evacuation of an area, the minor and the major, 
occur under very different conditions. On the 
one hand, during a raid the amount of booty 
discovered on a given branch trail typically af¬ 
fects the life of that trail in a rather direct man¬ 
ner, through behavior processes subject to a sim¬ 
ple naturalistic explanation (Schneirla, 1940' 43? 
ff.). However, we have found that the occur¬ 
rence of a colony removal from a given general 
rone of operation* depend* upon a complex train 
of event! very different from the foregoing, in¬ 
volving activities and relationships which operate 
without any identifiable relation to the amount 
of booty available In the area. In fact, such a 
relation ship la commonly contradicted by pre¬ 
vailing circumstances. The removal may take 
the colony from a well-supplied area or from a 
poor one—it occurs in any case when the coodi- 
tiorfa we have described, not dependent upon 
booty haul, are fulfilled. The food-scarcity hy¬ 
pothesis is wide Of the mark, and actually mis¬ 
represents the demonstrable facts of the bivouac- 
change phenomenon 

From his survey of the general problem of 
insect migration Fraenkel (1932) readies a com¬ 
parable conclusion Examining the evidence for 
the mass movements of locusts, butterflies, and 
various other insects, he finds that lade of food 
Can at best be only a very indirect and secondary 
causa of insect migration—that is, lade of food 
operate* selectively in the evolutionary process 
rather than directly‘and ontogeneticalty. Al¬ 


though Fraenkel expresses doubts *a to ths status 
of Eatons as true migrants, It may be said that 
bis remarks concerning the inadequacy of this 
telk hypothesis also cover the case of army ants. 

We have noted the exclusion of the Ed torts by 
Fraenkel and Heape from, the list of migrant 
insects, because of doubts that their movements 
represent anything more than foraging expedi¬ 
tion*. Both of these writers seem to have been 
impressed by the apparent sporadic nature of 
EciUm colony movements. However, our evi¬ 
dence on colony removals in burcktlli and hama- 
tum show* that these are true nomadic move¬ 
ment* and not merely expeditions, if the latter 
term mean* simply predatory foray*. The term 
"expedition” may be used for raid* which end In 
a return to the same bivouac; however, it does 
not apply to the bivouac-change movements, 
which are readily distinguishable from raiding 
activity The facta show that these removals 
follow raiding in a predictable manner under 
given conditions, but not under other condition*. 
Although we have found that the bivouac-change 
movement arises through behavior relationship* 
which come into existence through the develop¬ 
ment of maximal raiding, in its behavior proper¬ 
ties and its adaptive significance it is a distinct 
phenomenon not to be confused with raiding. 

How far and in what ways the described EciUm 
colony movements fit current conceptions of ani¬ 
mal migration is not an easy question, because of 
their unique characteristic*. To be sure, many 
general observer* have referred to doryiine 
bivouac changes as migrations. This seems not 
unjustified, since our evidence show* that the 
movement* are periodic, (rougbly) unidirectional, 
dependent upoo the activity of the Ed ton* them¬ 
selves, and take the colony away from its previous 
rone of operation*—all characteristics which 
Cahu (1925) and other* hold to be the'essential 
criteria of migration. From this viewpoint daily 
movement! such as the individual bivouac 
changes of an Eciicn colony would be classed as 
migrations. To follow this procedure would be 
premature, however, and would commit us to an 
unduly loose construction of the migration con¬ 
cept, of questionable scientific value since It ex¬ 
clude* the question of brooder relationships be¬ 
tween the movements and the life activities of 
the animals. Further circumstance* in hwotsSf, 
together with evidence previously re ported 
(Schneirla, 1958) for h amait t m , e nc o ur age view¬ 
ing the bivouac-change movement as merely one 
phase of a broader amtsry sequencs Of activities. 
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Accofdiugiy, the descriptive term '‘removal” 
•eem* adequate to denote each movements taken 
separately, 

The present study has widened the writer’s 
theory of the Ecilen behavior pattern by showing 
its applicability to a rather different behavior 
setting from that of the species previously 
studied The colony movements of burcJullt 
arise from e distinctive routine of predatory be¬ 
havior, yet the manner in which they take form 
agrees well in its broad outlines with the explana¬ 
tion previously advanced for hamatum. in both 
cases the interaction of extrinsic and intrinsic 
agencies leads In an equivalent way to aimilar 
end results, although through a strikingly dif¬ 
ferent mechanism. This effective similarity in 
the process of nomadic movement in the two 
species, despite a striking difference in the pat¬ 
tern of their raiding behavior, suggests that the 
essentials of the theory may well hold for the 
Ed tons in general. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. Colony removal in the swarm-raiding E. 
burtMH conforms in its causation to the terms of 
die writer's theory for the column-raiding E 
hamatum. 

1. Certain extrinsic conditions are essential, 
including given behavior circumstances anting 
through raiding. The critical factor for bivouac 
change is an intrinsic condition introducing a 
sufficiently low threshold of colony excitation to 
admit & given diumally timed routine of event*. 

3. The detailed mechanism of colony removal 
in burcMJi it characteristic of that species, in 
dependence upon its swarm-raiding behavior 
pattern. 

4. There are no grounds in the evidence for the 
hypothesis that doryline nomadism depends upon 
a capacity to respond to food scarcity in a given 
occupied area 
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